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A  WORD  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  welcome  to  membership 
in  the  Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  those  who  have  seemed  almost  to  spring  to  the 
opportunity  of  joining  the  Society.  Women  engaged  in 
farming,  fruit-growing,  market-gardening,  flower-growing, 
landscape  gardening,  bee-keeping,  and  poultry-raising  for 
profit  are  already  upon  our  lists,  and  many  excellent  am- 
ateur gardeners  and  farmers  as  well.  Our  hopes  for  the 
growth  of  this  Association  may  well  be  high,  for  in  the  three 
months  since  our  call  for  members  was  sent  out  nearly  300 
women  have  enrolled  themselves  upon  our  books. 

The  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Loftdon,  now  twelve  years  old,  had  in  De- 
cember, 1913,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  members.  Al- 
ready we  are  not  far  behind  our  parent  Society  in  point  of 
numbers,  yet  we  count  upon  hundreds  more.  Let  us  be- 
stir ourselves  at  once  and  constantly  to  spread  the  news 
and  knowledge  of  this  Association  wherever  we  go  and  with 
all  enthusiasm  for  the  delightful  cause  of  organized  work 
for  women  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  activities  of  this  Society  should  result  in  enormous 
benefit  to  its  individual  members,  whether  professional  or 
amateur;  to  departments  of  this  nature  in  our  schools  and 
in  State  and  other  universities.  We  rely  upon  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association  to  contribute  to  the  success  which  we  so 
earnestly  desire.  No  word  of  comment  or  advice  sent  to 
the  Secretaries,  Mrs.  Vollmer  and  Miss  Loines,  or  to  me, 
will  be  thought  too  insignificant  to  consider.  No  sugges- 
tions as  to  ways  and  means  but  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  your  Officers  and  Council.  I  bespeak  from  each  mem- 
ber of  this  our  young  Society  her  personal  interest,  her  in- 
dividual help, — an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  farming  or 
gardening  neighbor  in  the  Society, — when,  following  the 
law  of  kindness,  this  will  react  upon  herself. 

Let  us  make  of  this  Association  a  great  democratic 
band  of  women,  valuable  to  each  other  and  to  their  com- 
munities, representative  of  our  whole  country,  women  en- 
gaged in  those  noble  out-of-door  occupations  for  which 
"no  man  is  too  high  or  too  low. " 

Louisa  Yeomans  King 
[1] 


THE  WOMEN'S   NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  few 
months  only,  already  numbers  nearly  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. Eighteen  states,  Canada,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  represented  in  its  lists.  But  the  Association  is 
national.  It  should  number  forty-eight  states.  We  need 
the  Union! 

Its  aim  is  to  promote  agricultural  and  horticultural  in- 
terests among  women  and  to  further  such  interests  through- 
out the  country  by  a  practical  fostering  of  a  love  of  flowers 
and  of  outdoor  occupations ;  and,  by  giving  direct  help  to  the 
individual,  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  country  life  possible 
for  some  and  the  continuation  of  it  practical  for  others. 

Below  are  some  of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Council. 
When  the  membership  is  large  enough  to  allow  it,  it  ex- 
pects, through  the  medium  of  a  General  Secretary,  whose 
time  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  Association,  to  further  co- 
operation among  women  interested  in  horticulture  by — 

i.  The  bringing  together  of  supply  and  demand;  pro- 
ducer and  consumer;  employer  and  employee;  gardener 
and  land ;  individuals  who  might  form  a  partnership  or  firm. 

2.  The  interchange  of  ideas  directly  between  members. 

3.  The  holding  of  conferences. 

4.  The  compiling  of  a  directory  of  women  engaged  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture  with  information  as  to  their 
availability  as  expert  advisers,  writers,  lecturers,  etc. 

5.  The  establishing  of  a  standard  of  recognition  for  skilled 
work,  and  for  diplomas  for  training  and  results  achieved. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  town  and  country  shows  and 
exhibitions. 

7.  The  publication  of  an  association  leaflet  with  letters 
from  and  short  articles  by  members,  advertisements  of 
members'  produce  and  needs,  notices  of  books,  magazines, 
and  government  reports  and  bulletins. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  the  founding  of  co-operative 
clubs  and  associations  for  the  growing  of  produce. 

9.  The  increase  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  existing  in- 
stitutions. 

Believing  that  these  aims  appeal  to  you,  the  Council  in- 
vites you  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  dues  are 
$1  a  year,  life  membership  $25,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
our  program  we  must  have  a  large  membership.  Will  you 
not  co-operate  with  us  to  make  our  plan  a  success?  As  a 
member  your  constructive  criticism  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. M.J. 
[2]                                 H.L. 


OPENINGS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  women  trained  to  fill 
positions  in  the  various  branches  of  horticulture  and  the 
lack  of  trained  women  to  meet  it  bring  the  realization  that 
more  women  should  be  trained  not  only  in  the  theoretical, 
but  also  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  flowers,  in  order  to  satisfy  this  need,  for  it 
is  the  trained  mind  with  the  trained  hand  that  makes  for 
success  in  horticulture. 

Women  employed  in  offices  or  school-rooms  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
finement and  nervous  strain,  and  are  seeking  occupations 
that  will  keep  them  in  the  open  air,  in  "God's  sweet  out- 
of-doors,"  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  and  they  are  buy- 
ing small  farms  and  beginning  to  grow  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  flowers,  or  to  raise  poultry  or  bees.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  after  they  have  invested  their  capital  that  they  dis- 
cover that  although  they  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
various  methods  of  gardening,  it  is  also  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  practical  side  of  it  before  they  can  suc- 
ceed. If  they  cannot  take  time  to  go  to  a  training  school 
themselves,  they  want  some  one  who  has  had  that  training 
to  become  a  partner  or  a  manager.  This  growing  demand 
for  the  trained  woman  is  reaching  the  school  of  horticulture 
at  Ambler  from  many  unexpected  directions,  for  this  is 
essentially  a  training  school  in  the  principles  and  methods 
of  gardening  and  horticulture. 

Another  demand  is  for  students  to  take  charge  of  the 
pruning  and  grafting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  spraying 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamentals  for  owners  who  do  not 
know  how  themselves,  but  want  the  work  done  intelligently 
and  conscientiously. 

For  the  care  of  small  places  in  the  suburbs,  where  a  few 
flowers  or  vegetables  are  desired,  a  good  visiting  gardener 
is  often  asked  for.  Several  gardens  of  this  kind  can  be 
looked  after  by  one  person,  and  the  busy  householder  much 
relieved  by  a  competent,  conscientious  worker. 

A  new  opening  in  this  country,  although  one  long  well 
known  in  England  and  Europe,  is  that  of  gardener  and  out- 
door manager  in  boarding-schools  for  girls.  This  includes 
teaching  of  elementary  botany,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  a  little  practical  gardening. 

Commercial  work  attracts  the  woman  of  business  aptitude 
who  can  command  some  capital.  Roses,  violets,  hardy  chry- 
santhemums, pansies,  marguerites,  primroses,  early  toma- 
toes, and  many  others  are  among  the  specialties  grown  by 
women,    while    nurseries,    orchards,    gardens    for    market 
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produce  and  for  hardy  perennials  are  being  successfully 
carried  on. 

One  of  our  former  students  has  her  own  nursery  gardens 
and  greenhouses,  and  has  built  up  a  successful  business. 
She  has  tried  to  employ  untrained  women,  but  has  always 
found    it    unsatisfactory. 

A  very  good  business  for  a  woman,  and  one  that  she  can 
carry  on  entirely  independent  of  assistance,  is  the  raising 
of  queen  bees  and  the  selling  of  honey.  From  eight  hives 
of  bees  last  year  we  sold  over  $120  worth  of  honey,  and 
could  have  sold  much  more.  The  time  required  for  this 
was  about  one  hour  per  week  for  twenty  weeks  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  about  ten  weeks  in  the  fall. 

In  school-garden  work  the  demand  for  trained  women 
as  teachers  is  now,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
much  greater  than  the  supply.  This  work  is  closely  allied 
to  the  back-yard,  community,  and  waste  lot  gardening  now 
carried  on  by  many  philanthropic  agencies.  Here  the 
trained  woman  with  a  gift  for  social  work  finds  great  re- 
sponse and  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Among  the  requests  for  trained  students  that  have 
reached  the  school  at  Ambler  in  the  past  few  months  are 
the  following: 

1.  Farm  superintendent  at  a  reform  school  for  girls 
(this  is  a  position  that  cannot  be  filled  by  a  man,  and  for 
the  woman  who  is  trained  to  fill  such  a  position  there  is  a 
good   salary). 

2.  Superintendent  of  a  poultry  plant  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred birds. 

3.  Gardener  to  take  charge  of  market  garden  near  Chi- 
cago. 

4.  Superintendent  of  School  Garden  of  a  Federation  of 
Settlements  near  Boston. 

5.  Superintendent  of  a  farm  for  a  summer  camp  for  girls. 

6.  Head  gardener  and  teacher  of  horticulture  in  a  girls' 
school  on  the  Hudson. 

And  many  others. 

Jessie  T.  Morgan 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women, 
Ambler,  Pa. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTICES 

COUNCIL  MEETING 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Friday,  May 
15th,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  at  the  College  Club,  1300 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Susan  H.  Vollmer, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
The  committee  reports  a  membership  of  nearly  300,  sev- 
eral new  names  having  been  received  since  the  Directory 
was  compiled. 

The  committee  desires  the  co-operation  of  every  member 
in  bringing  the  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  Association 
before  the  many  women  of  our  country  who  are  interested 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture  whether  as  amateurs  or  as 
professionals.  "The  world  is  ours,  but  only  in  trust," 
and  this  co-operation  will  help  to  make  this  Association  a 
great  factor  in  keeping  the  trust. 

Invitations  to  membership  may  be  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  secretary  and  from  the  membership  com- 
mittee, or  notices  will  be  sent  to  intending  members  on  re- 
quest. 

Membership  Committee: 
Kathryn  Beach  Tracy 
(Mrs.  B.  Hammond  Tracy),  Chairman 

Wenham,  Mass. 
Frances  Duncan, 

1  Milligan  Place,  New  York  City 
Louise  Klein  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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CONFERENCE,  1914 

The  first  annual  conference  of  the  Women's  National  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  will  take  place  at  the  School  of  Horticul- 
ture for  Women  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  on  May  16th. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  at  1 1  A.  M.  and  at  2  P.  M.,  and  the  public  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Association  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

PROGRAMME 
Mrs.  Francis  King Alma,   Mich. 

Pres.  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.;   Pres.  Garden  Club  of  Michigan;  A  Vice  Pres.  Garden 
Club  of  America. 
Subject:  "The  True  Role  of  the  Horticultural  Society."     Translated  from  the  French 
of  Jacques  Delafon. 

Mr.    David    Fairchild Washington,  D.  C. 

Agricultural  Explorer  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:   "Foreign  Food  Plants." 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Director  School  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University. 
Subject:   "Farm  Housekeeping." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hartman Medford,  Long  Island 

Chief  Bureau  Markets  and  Information,  Pomona  Grange  of  Suffolk  County. 
Subject:   "The  Grange's  Market  Bureau." 

Mr.  George  T.   Powell New  York  City 

Pres.  Agricultural  Experts  Association. 
Subject:   "Small  Fruit  Culture  for  Women." 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Stokes Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Proprietor  Floracroft  Seed  Gardens  and  Trial  Grounds. 
Subject:  "Seed  Growing  for  Women." 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pres.  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Subject:  "The  co-operation  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  the  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A." 

Prof.  David  F.  Warner State  College,  Pa. 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  State  College. 
Subject:   "Broilers  for  Profit." 

Miss  Elsie   McFate Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Owner  Hillside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens. 
Subject:   " Hardy  Flower  Culture." 

Mr.  Bertrand  H.  Farr Wyomissing,  Pa. 

Iris  Expert. 
Subject:  "Raising  Rainbows." 

TRANSPORTATION 

Trains    leave    Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  for  Ambler,  at   10.15  a.  m.,   12.02 
and  1.02  p.  m.     Returning  leave  Ambler  at  1.58,  4.53  and  6.00  p.  m. 
Conveyances  will  meet  trains;   transportation  to  and  from  school,  50c. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Take  Butler  Pike  to  Toll  Gate  2  miles  north  of  Ambler,  then  turn  right.  School  is 
one-half  mile  from  Toll  Gate. 

LUNCHEON 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  School — 50c. 

Kindly  notify  Miss  Jessie  T.  Morgan,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa.,  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  luncheon  and  conveyance  are  desired. 

EXHIBIT 

The  Committee  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  several  manufacturers  a  small 
exhibit  of  tned-out  labor-saving  devices.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibit  of  Agricultural 
Bulletins. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MEMBERS 

Abbot,  Miss  Mary  P Harvard,  Mass. 

Apple  growing;   gardening. 
Alderson,  Miss  Lilian Rock  Ridge,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Garden  designer. 
Allen,  Miss  Annie  E 263  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Small  home  vegetable  garden. 
Amram,  Mrs.  David 624  W.  Cliveden  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Perennials. 
Artman,  Miss  Estelle 1620  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Principal  of  the  McClellan  School  Garden. 

Atkinson,  Miss  Anna Berwyn,  Pa. 

Ayres,  Miss  Florence 51  Walnut  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

General  agriculture;   mushrooms. 

Babcock,  Miss  Mabel  Keyes .  .  1 1 1  Washington  St.,  Wellesly  Hills,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect. 

Bachman,  Mrs.  Frank  H Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Bean,  Mrs.  Fernley  F 1926  Page  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beardsley,  Mrs.  A.  M Greenleaf  Farm,  Roxbury,  Conn. 

Chickens,  vegetables^and  flowers. 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Charles Andalusia,  Pa. 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Edward  W Carlisle,  Pa. 

Birdsall,  Mrs.  Grace  H Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Gardening  in  general  and  indoor  plants. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Tiffany Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Blue,  Mrs.  Chas.  E Charlottesville,  Va. 

Bulbs  and  perennials. 
Blakiston,  Miss  Emma 2042  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-president  of  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Albert  B 40  West  53d  St.,  New  York 

Vice-president  of  International  Garden  Club. 
Borden,  Miss  Lydia  Prichett Manoa,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  biological  sciences;   interested  in  botany  and  economic 
entomology. 
Bradner,  Miss  Harriet  B. Clinton  Farms,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

General  farming. 
Bundy,  Mrs.  McGeorge 535  East  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Member  of  Kent  Garden  Club. 

Carter,  Mrs.  E.  B 732  Westview  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Secretary  "Garden  and  Orchard  Society,"  Philadelphia. 
Church,  Miss  Florence  A 17  East  60th  St.,  New  York  City 

Small  fruits  and  garden  vegetables. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Clarence  M. .  .  Indian  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Home  garden. 
Clements,  Mrs.  W.  L Garra-Tigh,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Vegetables,  shrubs,  perennials,  annual  flowers;   member  of  Garden 
Club  of  Michigan. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Charles  D Sunnybrook  Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Iris. 
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Cole,  Miss  Flora  A 8107  Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Florists'  products. 
Collins,  Miss  Mary  0 Turnerville,  Ga. 

Agricultural  education  for  women. 
Cooley,  Miss  Elizabeth  S. .  17  McKinley  PL,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Emma  R 113  Sumac  St.,  Wissahickon,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Floriculture. 
Cotton,  Dr.  Mary  H Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Intensive  farming  in  small  gardens;   home  gardens  and  health. 
Craven,  Miss  Gertrude Roxbury,  Conn. 

Perennials,  vegetables,  small  fruits. 
Crew,  Miss  Caroline  L 903  Tatnall  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Farm  and  garden. 

Davis,  Miss  Alliene  S Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  Parker Bewly  Farm,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle  and  of  old  English  sheep  dogs. 
Davis,  Miss  Emma 221  Fairfield  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

School  gardens. 
Davis,  Miss  Louisa  Gibbons Ambler,  Pa. 

Poultry  farm. 
Dawes,  Miss  Emily  M Lydecker  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Farming  in  New  Hampshire. 
Dawes,  Mrs.  Lewis Marlboro,  N.  H. 

Plants  and  flowers. 

Day,  Miss  Sarah  J Englewood,  N.  J. 

Dell,  Miss  Beatrice Rock  Ridge  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Garden  designer. 
Deusner,  Mrs.  H.  D 450  Arroyo  Drive,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Landscape  architect. 

Dickman,  Mrs.  George Petersham,  Mass. 

Dinsmore,  Miss  Alice Westwood,  N.  J. 

Growing  peas. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  William  A 1806  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  interest  in  horticultural  subjects. 
Dock,  Miss  Margaret 

Little  Graeffenburg,  Fayetteville,  R.  D.  2,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Amateur  in  general  gardening. 
Dock,  Miss  Mira  L. .  .Little  Graeffenburg,  Fayetteville,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

Member    of    Pa.   State   Forestry   Reservation   Commission   from 
July,  1901-July,  1913. 

Dodd,  Miss  Marion  E 504  East  58th  St.,  New  York  City 

Doughty,  Miss  E.  N 170  Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Flowers. 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Geo.  B Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Driggs,  Miss  Alice  A 279  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Garden  clubs. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Charles  B Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Asparagus  and  spring  flowers. 

Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L 211  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Duncan,  Miss  Frances 1  Milligan  Place,  New  York  City 

Gardening. 
Dunlap,  Miss  Bessie R.  D.  No.  2,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Farm  manager. 
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Eddy,  Mrs.  James  A 27  First  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  perennials. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  W.  W Waverly,  Mass. 

Treas.  of  the  Wm.  W.  Edgar  Company,  Florists. 

Ely,  Miss  Gertrude Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Emory,  Mrs.  Geo.  S. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;   summer  address,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Flowers  and  agriculture. 

Englesing,  Miss  Edith 40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

English,  Mrs.  Wm.  E Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Evans,  Miss  Elizabeth  C Gwynedd  Valley,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Vegetables  and  flowers. 

Faxon,  Miss  Harriet Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Fay,  Mrs.  Chas.  S Whittier,  California 

Fay,  Miss  Irene Holden,  Mass. 

Landscape  gardening  and  horticulture. 
Fisher,  Miss  Elizabeth  W 2222  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Forestry  and  birds. 
Fleck,  Mrs.  Frederick  W Bala,  Pa. 

Perennials  and  hardy  annuals. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  Julia  L. . ". 206  Burton  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Director  of  Playgrounds  Association. 

Freeland,  Miss  Mary  H Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Frishmuth,  Miss  Anna Groton,  Mass. 

Horticulture  and  landscape  work. 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

L.  I.  R.  R.  Experimental  Station,  Medford,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Market  gardening,  fruit,  flowers,  dairy  and  nursery  stock;    editor 
"Long  Island  Agronomist." 

Gill,  Miss  Ellen  M 28  Ashland  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Peonies,  hollyhock  hybrids,  perpetual  roses. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Wm.  Steele 

39   West    53d  St.,  New  York  City;    summer  address,  "Gray- 
stone,"  North  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Greene,  Miss  Louise  D 31  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Potatoes  and  small  fruits. 

Greene,  Dr.  M.  Louise,  Ph.D 14  University  PI.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Director  children's  gardens;    author   "Among  School   Gardens," 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Pub. 

Grensel,  Mrs.  Sarah  A 130  Lysander  St.,  Detroit,  Mich- 

Gribbel,  Mrs.  John Wyncote,  Pa. 

Gardening. 
Griswold,  Miss  Grace  H..238  N.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Secy,  of  the  Kent  Garden  Club. 
Gardening. 
Grooby,  Mrs.  Sara  M Riverton,  N.  J. 

Hahn,  Miss  Emma  Erskine Wilton,  Conn. 

Consultant  on  farming  suitable  for  women;  also  authority  on  the 
Angora  goat  industry  and  redeeming  abandoned  farms. 
Haines,  Mrs.  Caroline  Scull 

221  Kings  Highway  West,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Interested  in  all  agricultural,  horticultural  and  floricultural  subjects. 
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Haines,  Miss  Jane  B : Cheltenham,  Pa. 

President   Board  of  Directors  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  for 
Women,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Haines,  Miss  Mary  M Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Nursery  work. 

Haven,  Mrs.  J.  Woodward 18  East  79th  St.,  New  York 

Henry,  Mrs.  Charles  W Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herr,  Miss  Etta 108  East  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hess,  Mrs.  E.  K. .  .621  Lefferts  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Hetzer,  Miss  L.  Louise Lowthorpe  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Hardy  perennials  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Hidden,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  H Greenwood,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Vegetables,  poultry,  and  dairy. 

Higgins,  Miss  Helen  T 627  West  Sedgewick  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Leonie  Rose 

Care  of  Martin  Dennis  Co.,  859  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Poultry;   husbandry. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Arthur Bennington,  Vt. 

Holmes,  Miss  Mary  S 147  Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Principal,  Germantown  High  School  for  Girls;  especially  interested 
in  horticulture  as  occupation  for  women. 
Homans,  Miss  Nancy Box  8,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  jams;   orange  marmalade. 
Homans,  Mrs.  Thos.  S R.  D.  1,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Poultry. 
Home,  Miss  Wilhelmina  L. 

Home  for  Consumptives,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoopes,  Miss  Jessie  L Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Howard,  Mrs.  O.  McG 1417  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Violets. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Frank  W Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Interested  in  home  gardens;   member  of  Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 
Hulst,  Mrs.  Henry 100  Fountain  St.  East,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

President  of  State  Teachers'  Association;    interested  in  arbor  day 
planting  and  provision  for  state  parks  in  Michigan. 
Hutcheson,  Mrs.  Wm.  A 45  East  82nd  St.,  New  York 

Jackson,  Miss  Margaret Winthrop  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Reference  Librarian,  Document  Division,  New  York  Public  Library 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  W 217  South  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jay,  Miss  Mary  Rutherfurd 19  East  75th  St.,  New  York 

Garden  architect. 
Justice,  Miss  Caroline  L Narberth,  Pa. 

Keenan,  Miss  Mary  Rickey 410  South  Main  St.,  Greenburg,  Pa. 

Curator  of  children's  gardens;    interested  in  landscape  work  and 
gardening. 

King,  Mrs.  Francis Alma,  Mich. 

President  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.;  President  of  Garden  Club  of  Michi- 
gan;  Vice-president  of  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Kneedler,  Miss  Miriam  R 1741  North  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teacher;  interested  in  general  farming. 
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Laflin,  Mrs.  Louis  E Lake  Forest,  111. 

October  to  June,  117  Library  Place,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Lambert,  Miss  Marjorie Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Teacher  in  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College;    poultry  and 
school  gardens. 
Lancashire,  Mrs.  J.  H Manchester,  Mass. 

Bulbs,  indoors  and  outdoors. 
Landman,  Miss  M.  V Sleighton  Farm,  Darling,  Pa. 

Institutional  farming. 

Lansing,  Miss  Gertrude 71  East  54th  St.,  New  York 

Lazenby,  Miss  Mary  E 802  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton 10  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Landscape  gardener. 
Leeds,  Miss  Sarah  B Westchester,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6 

Orchardist  and  farmer;  interested  also  in  the  flower  gardens. 
Leonard,  Miss  Elizabeth Abbot  Building,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect. 

Lockwood,  Miss  Julia  B Norwalk,  Conn. 

Loines,  Miss  Hilda 152  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gardening;    children's  gardens;    village  garden  competition  and 
flower  shows. 

Loines,  Mrs.  Mary  H 152  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Longaker,  Mrs.  D.  A Chestnut  and  26th  Sts.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Lovell,  Miss  Fannie  B W.  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Low,  Mrs.  Edward  Gilchrist 28  Allerton  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Founder  and  president  of  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Horticulture  for  Women. 
Luckins,  Mrs.  Pauline 1807  East  Hazzard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Floriculture. 
Lukens,  Miss  M.  McF Conshohocken,  Pa. 


Mallery,  Mrs.  Otto  T Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  L 717  E.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Flowers  in  home  garden. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Harry  Taylor .  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Landscape  and  flower  gardening. 
Martin,  Mrs.  J.  Willis 172  t  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  of  Garden  Club  of  America;  Vice-president,  the  Garden 
Club,  Philadelphia. 
Matthews,  Mrs.  H.  C 1302  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hardy  plants. 
Mautner,  Mrs.  Louis  L 915  Thompson  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Forestry   Committee   of   Federation   of   Women's   Clubs;     school 
gardens;   preservation  of  our  native  shrubs  and  wild  flowers. 
Maynard,  Mrs.  Chas.  H 260  Rosedale  Court,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary,  Ladies'  Society  of  American  Florists;   hardy  phlox. 

Middleton,  Mrs.  F.  H 860  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  Miss  Louise  Klein,  .care  of  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

School  gardens. 

Moffitt,  Miss  Charlotte La  Jolla,  California 

Montgomery,  Jr.,  Mrs.  T.  H 4407  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Interested  in  apiculture  and  gardening. 
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Morgan,  Miss  Jessie  T School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Director  of  School  of  Horticulture,   Ambler,   Pa.;    interested  in 
horticulture. 
Mott,  Miss  Marion Radnor,  Pa. 

Hybrid  tea  roses. 
Munroe,  Mrs.  Vernon Englewood,  N.  J. 

Owner  of  a  hardy  garden. 
Murphy,  Miss  J.  B 417  High  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Botany;   flowers. 
Myer,  Miss  Heloise Lenox,  Mass. 

Birds  as  the  economical  antidote  for  all  insects  and  weeds. 

McBride,  Mrs.  Malcolm 1583  Mistletoe  Drive,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

McCall,  Mrs.  J.  G 12 14  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McCormick,  Miss  Anne Harrisburg,  Pa. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  H.  B 305  North  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MacDonald,  Miss  Margaret State  College,  Pa. 

Associate  Professor  of    Agricultural    Chemistry    in    Pennsylvania 
State  College;   interested  in  home  garden  and  grounds,  also  in 
agricultural  education  for  women. 
McFate,  Miss  Elsie Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Hillside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens. 

Mcllhenny,  Miss  Selina  B 220  West  Upsal  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mcllvaine,  Miss  Frances  Edge Glen  Isle  Farm,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Hardy  chrysanthemums  and  English  primroses. 
McMullin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  David. "Shadyside,"  Ambler,  Pa. 

Flowers,  especially  delphinium. 

Nathanson,  Mrs.  H.  M Rydal,  Pa. 

Newell,  Mrs.  John  E West  Mentor,  Ohio 

Nice,  Miss  Susan  W Ogontz,  Pa. 

Nichols,  Miss  Rose  Standish 55  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nixon,  Miss  Laura  V Wilton,  Conn. 

Vegetables  and  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Noble,  Mrs.  Samuel  L Roslyn,  Pa. 

School  gardens;  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Painter,  Mrs.  H.  McH 62  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

General  farming  and  flower  culture. 

Parrish,  Mrs.  Joseph Radnor,  Pa. 

Parsons,  Miss  Gertrude Stonover,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte  W R.  D.  No.  2,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Market-gardening. 

Pattee,  Miss  Sarah  Lewis State  College,  Pa. 

Attending  School   of   Landscape   Gardening,    Pennsylvania   State 
College;  flowers  and  landscape  gardening. 
Patten,  Miss  Jane  B. 

Simmons  College,   Boston,   Mass.;    home  address,   Elm   Brook 
Farm,  South  Natick,  Mass. 
Apple-growing. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  C.  Stuart Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Honorary   President  of  Garden  Club  of  America;  President  the 
Garden  Club,  Philadelphia. 
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Patterson,  Mrs.  M.  C "Hillcrest,"  R.  D.  No.  2,  Richmond,  Va. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Wm.  T Box  23,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Rose  Valley  Orchard;  interested  in  home  garden  and  orchard. 

Peale,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hale Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Chairman  of  Conservation  in  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women;     chief    interest    ornamental    horticulture;     member 
Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Reservation  Commission. 
Peck,  Miss  Alice  L. 

Pa.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  44th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila,  Pa. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits;   special  study  of  vegetable 

growing  under  glass;    at  present  engaged   in  trying  to  make 

gardening  an  occupation  and  an  interest  for  the  insane. 

Pennypacker,  Miss  Anna  M.  W.  .Pennypacker  Mills,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 

Pittman,  Mrs.  S.  Kemp 376  Seminole  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Flower  garden. 

Phillips,  Miss  Bessie  Gaston Lumberville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Orville  H Washington,  Conn. 

All  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects. 

Pond,  Mrs.  G.  G State  College,  Pa. 

Flowers;  ferns. 

Powell,  George  T 50  Broad  St.,  New  York 

President   of  the  Agricultural   Experts'   Association,   New  York; 
fruit-grower. 
Preston,  Miss  Isabelle 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Gardener;  interest,  cross-breeding  and  growing  the  seedlings. 

Redfield,  Mrs.  John Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 

Gardening  for  pleasure;   member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  J.  Howard Bala,  Pa. 

Flowers. 
Rhoads,  Miss  Lydia  W 152  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Amateur  gardening. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  M Ardmore,  Pa. 

Hardy  perennial  plants. 
Richardson,  Miss  Anna Torresdale,  Pa. 

Flowers  and  vegetables;    organizer  of  boys'  corn  clubs  and  girls' 
flower  clubs. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  Wilson Southampton,  Pa. 

Robertson,  Miss  Kate  F Crosswicks  House,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Miss  Sarah  Bowne Ash  Brook,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

Fruit  culture. 

Rosedale,  Mrs.  Eugene 4216  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roseman,  Mrs.  Lilian 1829  N.  Van  Pelt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  Biology,  Phila.   High  School  for  Girls;  interested  in 
school  gardening  and  vocational  training  for  women. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Archibald  D Princeton,  N.  J. 

Vice-president  of  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Russell,  Miss  Katherine 128  East  Buffalo  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  education  for  women. 

Saam,  Miss  C.  Elsa 2245  North  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manual  training  teacher;  general  interest  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. 
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Sanders,  Miss  Georgiana  J. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture, 
Groton,  Mass. 

Principal  of  the  Lowthorpe  School. 
Schenck,  Miss  Nora  V Seminary  Place,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Landscape  and  practical  gardening. 
Schively,  Miss  Adeline  F.,  Ph.D 318  Winona  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  Nature  Study  in  Normal  School;  general 
interest  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Scholes,  Miss  Sarah  E 12 13  W.  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Stephen  A 42  Terrace  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sener,  Miss  Emma  E 230  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Fruits  and  flowers. 
Sener,  Miss  Miriam 233  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Roses  and  hardy  plants. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Walter  King Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Amateur  flower  gardening;   mixed  hardy  borders. 
Shaw,  Miss  Ellen  Eddy 609  West  127th  St.,  New  York 

On  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden;  editor  children's 
department  of  the  Garden  Magazine;  interested  in  children's 
garden  work. 

Shewell,  Miss  Julia  A 100  Tappan  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Shields,  Miss  Mary  A 121  Maplewood  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Home  culture  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns. 
Shrigley,  Miss  Ethel  Austin Lansdowne,  Pa. 

General  interest  in  horticulture. 

Slack,  Mrs.  Joseph  C Penns  Park,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miss  Ellen  D Doylestown,  Pa. 

Nut  trees  from  seed. 

Smith,  Miss  Emily  Kaighn Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Byres Andover,  Mass. 

Perennials. 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  Roy.  . Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

General   farming,   especially   potatoes;    apple-growing  and   small 
fruits. 
Solberg,  Mrs.  T 198  F  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All   horticultural   subjects,  especially    forestry,  fruit   culture,  and 
floriculture. 
Sparks,  Miss  Ethel  C State  College,  Pa. 

Tree  surgery,  grafting,  propagation,  and  landscape  gardening. 

Spear,  Mrs.  Walter  E Merrick,  Long  Island 

Spicer,  Mrs.  R.  B Grubbs  P.  O.,  Delaware 

Interest  in  home  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Stearns,  Miss  Frances Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

School  garden  work. 
Stewardson,  Miss  E.  P Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Flower  gardening. 
Stuart,  Miss  Mary  .  . 169  East  62d  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  gardening. 
Sturtevant,  Miss  Grace Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

The  breeding  of  iris. 

Sweeney,  Mrs.  F.  D 3248  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Tate,  Mrs.  H.  A Old  Fort,  North  Carolina 

Dahlias,  carinas,  gladioli. 

Thomas,  Miss  Martha  G Whitford,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  A.  P New  Fields,  New  Hampshire 

Fruit  growing  and  school  gardens. 
Tierney,  Miss  Grace  A 1 18  West  Coulter  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Flower  gardening. 
Tilletson,  Miss  J.  A Wayne,  Pa. 

Iris  and  gladiolus. 
Tongue,  Miss  Mary  V 1 16  W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hardy  garden  flowers. 
Tracy,  Mrs.  B.  Hammond Wenham,  Mass. 

Cedar  Acres  Gladiolus  Farm. 
Twaddell,  Miss  Edith 508  Woodland  Terrace,  West  Phila.,  Pa. 

Peaches  and  dahlias. 

Vaillant,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

I  West  64th  St.,  New  York;   summer  address,  Washington,  Conn. 

Van  Harlingen,  Mrs.  Arthur Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Schuyler 9  West  10th  St.,  New  York 

Author. 

Van  Sant,  Miss  Belle.  .". George  School,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  Biology;  interested  in  agricultural  education  for  young 
people. 

Varley,  Miss  Elsie  D Lowthorpe  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Interested  in  horticultural  education. 

Vaux,  Mrs.  A.  H. . Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Kitchen-gardening;   poultry. 

Vollmer,  Mrs.  Susan  H Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Fruit-grower  and  market-gardener  on  Long  Island;  from  December 
till  March  shipper  of  Indian  River  fruit  direct  to  families  from 
Cocoa,  Florida. 

Warner,  Mrs.  S.  T. .  .Proprietor  of  Pine  Bluff  Inn,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Benj Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Michigan 

Amateur  garden;   perennials. 
Watts,  Dean  Ralph  L. State  College,  Pa. 

Dean  of  Horticultural  Department. 
Watts,  Mrs.  Ralph  L State  College,  Pa. 

Flowers  and  indoor  plants. 
Wenrich,  Mrs.  John  A Wernersville,  Pa. 

Flowers. 

Weyl,  Mrs.  J.  S Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

White,  Miss  Elizabeth  C New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

Cranberries;   blueberries. 
White,  Miss  Margaret II  Highland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Landscape  gardener. 
White,  Mrs.  N.  Willard Dolington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Farming;   floriculture. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Alfred  A 305  West  78th  St.,  New  York  City 

Private  gardens;  interested  in  succession  of  bloom  and  color  scheme. 
Williams,  Miss  Elizabeth 95  Rivington  St.,  New  York 

Head-worker  at  College  Settlement  with  its  farm  at  Mt.  Ivy,  N.  Y. 
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Williams,  Miss  Ellen  Poultney Haverford,  Pa. 

Farming  with  poultry  of  all  kinds;  interest,  landscape  gardening. 
Williams,  Miss  Helen  W Oak  and  High  Sts.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Dephiniums. 
Williams,  Mrs.  William  B Lapeer,  Mich. 

Flowers  and  vegetables;  member  of  Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Wm.  K Box  44,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Amateur  desiring  to  have  some  knowledge  of  sweet  peas  and  egg- 
plant growing. 

Winsor,  Miss  Ellen Haverford,  Pa. 

Wistar,  Mrs.  Thomas 51  East  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Louis Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Wood,  Miss  Marion 146  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wood,  Miss  Ellen  C 7th  and  Erie  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  George Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Young,  Mrs.  Thos.  Sears 42  East  52d  St.,  New  York 

Youngs,  Miss  Mary Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Hardy  garden  planting;  garden  color. 
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ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  TO  MAY  12,  1914 

Achilles,  Mrs.  G.  S Stoneleigh,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  R South  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Ballard,  Mrs.  Thomas  P R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Painesville,  Ohio 

Barber,  Mrs.  St.  George Chesterfield,  Md. 

Barton,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Jr Walnut  Hill,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Bliss,  Miss  Grace  Vaughan 404  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Blunt,  Miss  Eliza  S New  Russia,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  A 165  W.  58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  Mrs.   Robert  Gordon.  . .  .Care  of  Rittenhouse  Trust  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chapman,  Miss  L.  P Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Clark,  Mrs.  C.  Howard,  Jr Devon,  Pa. 

Comstock,  Mrs.  A.  W Southernwood,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  William LaPorte,  Indiana 

Dennison,  Miss  Ruth. Care  of  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  1506  Locust  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Doan,  Mr.  John  Lindley School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Downs,  Mrs.  Norton Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

Eckfeldt,  Mrs.  Jacob  B 6  Lindenwald  Terrace,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Ford,  Mrs.  George  Burdette 404  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Mr.  George  Burdette 404  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Garrigues,  Miss  Hannah,, Haverford,  Pa. 

Glessner,  Mrs.  John  J 1800  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Godfrey,  Mrs.  Hollis 1906  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goodman,  Miss  Ernestine  A Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Hale,  Miss  Marcia Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Hoff,  Miss  Bertha  C 216  Lefferts  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Mr.  John  A 2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J 212  N.  34th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Edward Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Mickle,  Mrs.  Robert  T 430  W.  Stafford  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Murray,  Miss  Emily  H Cumberstone,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 

McNair,  Miss  Emily  A 1208  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jr Millville,  N.  J. 

Norton,  Mrs.  CD 36  E.  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  Mrs.  J.  C Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  Miss  M.  Harriet 540  W.  California  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Orum,  Miss  Ida  K 1320  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pickett,  Mrs.  James  B Wenham,  Mass. 

Piatt,  Miss  Laura  N 1831  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reeves,  Miss  Laura 10  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhoads,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  1914  S.  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rieman,  Mrs.  Charles  E Rodgers  Forge,  Md. 

Rulon,  Miss  E.  W Linden  Hall  Seminary,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Scholes,  Mrs.  Walter 1234  W.  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schurz,  Miss  Mariana 24  E.  91st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sessions,  Miss  Kate  0 1628  W.  Lewis  St.,  San  Diego,  California 

Snow,  Miss  Helen  H.Care  of  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stout,  Mrs.  C.  H Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Taber,  Miss  Eleanor  W "Braeneuk,"  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Trowbridge,  Miss  Augusta  E 195  Harrison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell 20  E.  Goethe  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Walker,  Miss  Isabella 40  Jacoby  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Wetter,  Miss  Mabel  H 4035  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Miss  M.  C Box  44,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Wright,  Miss  Letitia  E Fisher's  Lane,  Logan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cedar  Acres  Gladioli  "BuibsthatBioom" 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
Gives  full  information  how  to  grow  prize-winning  Gladioli,  and  a  complete  list  of  the 
best  new  as  well  as  the  old  varieties.      The  garden  will  be  incomplete  without  Gladioli 

Address  Box  W        B.    Hammond  Tracy       Wenham,  Mass. 

Cheltenham  Nurseries  cl    ;nhand  oTkLane 

Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Bedding  Plants 

Catalogue  on  Request  R     i  f   R    RoinPc  Pn  Cheltenham 

Address  :  KODt.  U.  ttaineS  ^O.,  MontgomeryCo.,Pa. 

^p     I    1  Ifrmc*   Sterile  White  Leghorn  Product 

1  aDie     ^ggS  from  Carefully-Fed  Stock 

Mary  A.  Homans'  Early-Bird  Farm 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

(Eighteen  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Regular  twp-year  course  begins  September,  1 914.    Practical  and  theoretical  training  in 
the  growing  of  fruits,   vegetables   and  flowers.      Simple  carpentry.      Bees.      Poultry. 
Preserving.     School  Gardening  and  the  Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening.      Constant 
demand  for  trained  women  to  fill  salaried  positions.      Write  for  Catalogue. 

Jessie  T.  Morgan,  Director,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Indian  River  May  be  ordered  November 

FVllit  *'^  April  from 

Susan  H.  Vollmer,  Cocoa,  Florida 

Prices  in  later  notice 

Jam    Kitchen     Orange  Marmalade  a  Specialty 
Nancy  Homans 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    SMALL    FARMS    WITH 
SMALL  MEANS 

The  interest  in  small  land  holdings  has  never  been  so 
great  as  at  the  present  time.  The  increasing  number  of 
persons  living  in  cities  who  are  facing  the  problem  of  un- 
employment is  one  of  the  causes  for  interest  in  trying  to 
gain  more  living  from  the  land. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  making  a  living  from  the  land 
it  is  necessary  for  those  who  make  the  attempt,  either 
men  or  women,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  of 
its  management.  There  is  much  need  for  opportunity  to 
acquire  such  knowledge.  With  incomes  on  many  securities 
cut  down  heavily  in  the  present  times,  investors  are  seek- 
ing the  greater  safety  that  lies  in  land,  and  many  desire 
to  invest  in  small  farms. 

For  many,  however,  this  will  not  be  wise  or  safe  until 
more  favorable  conditions  shall  be  established,  whereby  not 
only  knowledge  and  training  may  be  acquired,  but  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  money  on  land,  for  a  long  time,  and  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest. 

Some  capitalists  are  now  investigating  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  large  tracts  of  cheap,  unimproved  land,  that  may 
be  cleared,  and  put  into  condition  for  intensive  culture 
where  modern  machinery  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  the  entire  tract  to  be  worked  as  a  unit,  but 
in  which  small  investors  may  secure  an  interest. 

The  land  is  to  be  used  for  intensive  gardening  and  small 
fruit  orchards ;  a  guaranteed  interest  is  to  be  paid  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  after  which  a  profit  sharing  policy  is  to  be  adopted. 

Published  quarterly  for  the  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.  by  J.  B.  Haines  at 

Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Subscription  price,  $  .50  per  year. 
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The  investigation  is  including  the  problem  of  efficient 
direction  and  also  of  efficient  labor  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
For  this  purpose,  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  every  operation,  that  the  highest 
efficiency  may  be  obtained  in  all  workers,  thereby  insuring 
the  value  of  the  capital  invested,  and  especially  of  small 
investors. 

This  policy  will  anticipate  community  living  for  those 
investors  who  may  wish  to  hold  an  interest  in  a  few  pro- 
ductive acres,  upon  which  they  may  give  their  own  labor 
at  the  same  value  as  any  labor  employed;  the  corporation 
directing  all  operations  of  culture  and  production,  as  also 
the  marketing,  of  products,  which  may  be  done  with  far 
better  results  on  a  large  cooperative  scale  than  is  possible 
by  ah  individual. 

The  policy  of  cooperation  will  make  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  social  centers  and  better  schools  in  country 
districts. 

Efforts  are  already  being  made  to  provide  instruction 
for  young  people,  especially  in  our  public  schools,  which 
will  make  possible  this  new  line  of  land  development  and 
occupation. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  League  is  endeavoring  to 
have  instruction  in  gardening  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  United  States,  the  work  to  be  done 
in  gardens  at  the  homes  of  such  children  as  have  them  and 
on  vacant  land  to  be  provided  for  others;  special  teachers 
to  be  employed  for  the  work. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city  is  making  a 
special  survey  of  existing  vocational  education  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  have  boys  who  take  a  course  in  agricultural 
studies  in  the  city  high  schools,  placed  on  farms  where  they 
may  get  actual  training  in  farm  work.  This  will  be  of 
available  value  to  them  later,  as  efficient  wage-earners 
on  the  land. 

These  efforts  will  open  up  new  avenues  in  the  future  for 
women.  One  of  the  great  values  of  a  school  of  horticulture 
for  women,  such  as  the  one  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  will  be  the  training 
of  young  women  for  teachers  in  this  garden  work  instruc- 
tion that  will  be  established  in  our  public  school  system,  an 
educational  policy  that  I  have  long  advocated,  and  to  which 
I  have  given  some  work  by  way  of  demonstration,  in  teach- 
ing without  books  and  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil. 

There  are  many  women  interested  in  investing  in  land. 

Many  become   the   unfortunate  victims  of  unscrupulous 

land  speculators  and  agents,  and  lose  the  small  earnings 

of  years.     It  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  for  most  women  to 
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try  to  live  on  isolated  tracts  of  land,  with  no  social  life  or 
business  cooperation. 

As  the  result  of  the  universal  distress  caused  by  the  pres- 
ent European  war,  which  has  impaired  and  depressed  every 
character  of  investment  and  security;  with  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  unemployed  in  our  cities;  with  the  cost  of 
foods  soaring  beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  consumers; 
the  greater  production  of  the  soil  is  attracting  interest  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  engaging  the 
most  earnest  thought  of  many  educational,  social,  and 
philanthropic  associations. 

The  agricultural  wealth,  produced  in  our  United  States 
in  1914,  will  reach  ten  billion  dollars,  and  farming  may  be 
said  to  be  as  yet  one  of  our  great,  but  practically  undevel- 
oped, industries. — George  T.  Powell. 

FLOWER  FARMING  A  PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION 

Women  are  successfully  running  many  flower  farms  in 
England,  and  they  are  being  trained  for  it.  One  English 
woman,  the  Viscountess  Wolseley,  upon  whom  the  honor- 
ary freedom  of  their  ancient  guild  has  recently  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Company  of  Gardeners,  was  the  founder  of 
a  training  school  for  women  gardeners  in  Sussex,  and  has 
been  principal  of  it  for  twelve  years.  In  response  to  the 
toast  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  company  in  her  honor 
she  said,  in  part,  addressing  the  women: 

"Will  you  tell  all  your  friends  that  we  have  big  openings 
for  women  on  the  land?  It  is  the  educated,  thinking  head, 
to  my  mind,  that  is  wanted  to  direct  the  workingman. 
Other  countries  are  beating  us  in  competition,  and  I  look 
to  you  women  to  recommend  gardening  as  a  profession  for 
women." 

She  went  on  to  point  out  that  two  quite  different  training 
grounds  are  wanted  for  educating  women  in  horticulture. 
"We  have  already  a  number  of  schools  for  farmers'  daugh- 
ters, but  schools  of  a  different  type  are  wanted  to  train  well- 
educated  women  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession, 
to  act  as  advisory  experts,  and  to  specialize  in  landscape 
gardening,  etc." 

In  the  little  Sussex  village  of  Henfield  is  a  flower  farm  run 
by  two  young  women  who  studied  at  Swanley  College,  where 
gardening  and  all  its  branches  are  taught.  Despite  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  term  "flower  farming,"  there  is 
much  stern  reality  with  which  to  contend.  Digging  and 
trenching  must  be  mastered,  and  the  work  of  digging  by 
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the  "spit,"  or  spade's  depth,  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
pupil.  Clad  in  short  skirts  of  sufficient  width  to  allow 
freedom  of  movement,  the  novice  practises  digging  until 
proficient  in  that  health-giving  but  tiring  exercise. 

Then  follow  glasshouse  work,  grading  and  packing  for 
market,  botany,  rural  economy,  chemistry  of  the  soil,  en- 
tomology, micology,  and  bookkeeping. 

When  they  finished  the  course  they  searched  over  the 
greater  part  of  Sussex  until  they  found  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground.  The  soil,  after  careful  examination,  having 
proved  satisfactory,  the  courageous  couple  bought  some 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  freehold  land  and  began  work 
without  delay.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  kind  of 
enterprise  cannot  be  undertaken  without  capital.  For  the 
first  three  years  there  is  little  or  no  return,  but  after  that 
time  the  reward  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  persever- 
ance of  the  workers. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  flowers  have  found  places 
in  the  greenhouses;  strawberries,  melons,  and  tomatoes 
being  produced  in  abundance. 

Work  is  begun  soon  after  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and, 
with  short  intervals  for  meals,  lasts  until  about  8  in  the 
evening.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  glass 
houses,  and  cutting,  bunching,  and  packing  take  a  long 
time.  Much  of  the  labor  is  monotonous  and  tiring  and 
aptly  described  as  of  the  "backache"  variety.  Delicate 
women  are  well  advised  to  leave  farming  alone,  for  all  who 
undertake  the  venture  must  be  prepared  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  the  east  wind,  of  damp  and  rain,  or  to  endure  for 
many  hours  incessantly  the  heat  of  the  glass  house,  which 
frequently  rises  to  ioo°  or  more. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  work,  and  for 
one  who  revels  in  the  great  outdoors,  it  is  a  delightful  and 
lucrative  occupation. 

THE  LONG  ISLAND  PLAN 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Demonstration  Farm  is  a 
place  unique  unto  itself.  Traveling  eastward  60  miles 
from  New  York  city,  one  leaves  the  densely  populated 
outskirts  of  Greater  New  York,  the  beautiful  villages  and 
towns  of  the  suburbs,  and  reaches  a  country  sparsely  in- 
habited and  desolate  to  the  eye,  for  forest  fires  have  raged 
across  the  rolling  country  for  generations. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  just  beyond  the  hamlet  of  Medford, 
one  comes  to  a  prosperous,  flourishing  farm.  Nine  years 
ago  it  was  but  a  piece  of  the  surrounding  wilderness;  to-day 
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may  be  found  there  fruits  and  berries,  nuts  and  vegetables, 
from  all  portions  of  the  globe.  A  small  dairy  barn  houses 
a  herd  of  cattle  which  are  gradually  being  raised  from  scrub 
to  grade  stock;  a  little  dairy,  bright  and  airy,  immaculate 
in  its  cleanliness,  is  where  the  butter  is  made — such  butter 
as  has  won  four  medals  in  national  and  State  exhibits  in  as 
many  years. 

Fields  of  alfalfa,  18  feet  field-corn,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
market-garden  crops,  berries  of  all  varieties,  and  fruit  in 
profusion  of  variety  and  superb  in  quality,  may  all  be  seen 
in  the  growing  season. 

Nearly  iooo  varieties  were  growing  upon  the  22  acres 
last  season,  and  the  following  season  will  include  many 
varieties  never  before  grown  in  this  country,  though  the 
large  field  crops  will  be  fewer. 

All  this  work  is  done  in  the  simplest  manner,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  money,  without  the  use  of  any  ferti- 
lizer except  cover  crops  or  manure  and  lime.  And  it  is  all 
done  to  prove  that  land  which  looks  hopeless  and  desolate 
is  capable  of  producrng  the  finest  quality  and  maximum 
quantity  of  food  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  but  an  atom  of 
the  240,000  acres  lying  close  to  America's  greatest  market. 

Flowers  form  a  part  of  the  great  work  being  done,  and 
many  are  the  visitors  who  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the  roses, 
iris,  dahlias,  gladioli,  etc.,  in  their  season. 

The  latch-string  is  always  out,  and  the  director  and  his 
wife  ready  to  welcome  visitors,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. — E.  L.  Fullerton. 

GROW    NURSERY   STOCK    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Why  not  grow  our  own  nursery  stock?  We  have  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  near  Boston — the  Little  Tree 
Farms  of  South  Framingham.  Although  this  firm  grows 
large  quantities  and  sells  them  cheaply,  they  are  specialists 
in  a  few  things,  conifers,  mostly  pines,  spruces,  and  firs — 
large  quantities  of  these  are  still  imported  from  Europe. 

The  European  war  is  not  the  sole  opportunity.  It  has 
existed  a  long  time  and  been  foreseen — not  the  war,  but  the 
opportunity.  In  the  raising  and  culture  of  carnations  we 
have  led  the  world  for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming leaders  in  sweet  peas  and  gladioli.  We  are  sadly  be- 
hind, however,  in  the  raising  of  nursery  stock.  Two  reasons 
have  been  given:  one  is  the  cheapness  of  labor  abroad,  and 
the  consequent  cheapness  of  stock ;  the  other  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  experienced  help.     There  should  be  no  difficulty 
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in  getting  experienced  help.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in 
the  country  ready  to  take  up  such  work,  and  competent 
men,  too.  If  such  men  be  well  paid, — and  they  should  be, — 
I  am  sure  I  could  find  plenty  of  them. 

In  this  work,  as  in  all  such  work,  one  needs  what  are 
called  specialists.  All-round  men  are  not  just  the  right  sort. 
One  man  may  be  especially  clever  in  raising  seedling  stock, 
another  in  making  cuttings,  another  at  grafting  and  bud- 
ding, although  this  work  can  be  readily  done  under  the  over- 
sight of  a  competent  man,  with  inexperienced  help.  Rais- 
ing seedlings,  however,  is  a  more  scientific  operation,  and 
needs  knowledge  and  skill. 

Raising  plants  from  seeds  is,  in  a  way,  an  intuition.  We 
must  feel,  as  well  as  know,  and  the  operations  attending 
the  work  must  be  well  up  in  details.  As  an  illustration,  a 
batch  of  seedlings  may  be  ruined  by  half  an  hour's  sunshine, 
or  by  too  much  water,  or  by  lack  of  air. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  may  be  rightly  called  a  school  of 
horticulture,  and  among  schools  of  horticulture  it  occupies 
the  premier  place.  The  master  minds  are  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent and  Jackson  Dawson.  In  their  field  of  work  they  are 
known  the  world  over.  Nearly  all  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  hardy  in  Massachusetts  and  farther  north  are  repre*- 
sented  here,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  have  been  raised 
at  the  Arboretum.  Horticulture  is  benefited  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  representatives  from  all  the  coun- 
tries come  here  for  study.  Alfred  Rehder,  one  of  the  great- 
est authorities  on  plant  nomenclature,  studied  here  and  is 
still  here  as  a  professor. 

Among  those  who  have  foreseen  the  opportunity  I  could 
mention  a  Boston  firm.  About  ten  years  ago  one  of  the 
partners  of  this  firm  spoke  to  me  about  raising  rhododen- 
drons from  seed,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  co-operating  with 
him  in  the  beginning  of  this  venture.  Now  the  firm  raises 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  In- 
cidentally, I  would  suggest  that  raising  rhododendrons 
from  seed  saved  here  will  (and  I  believe  from  my  experi- 
ence that  it  does)  tends  to  harden  the  type.  And  in  time  to 
come  we  shall  depend  altogether  on  American  raised  rhodo- 
dendrons. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  nurserymen  of  the 
United  States  are  not  taking  advantage  of  what  is  done 
for  them  at  the  Arboretum.  To  repeat,  propagation  and 
cultivation  from  the  very  start  are  practised  here,  and  the 
methods  employed  are  open  to  investigation.  So  here,  if 
any  nurseryman  wants  to  know  what  is  best  to  grow,  and 
how  to  grow  it,  he  can  find  out. 
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A  propagating  department  should  be  an  annex  to  every 
well-managed  nursery.  With  this  idea  in  view  I  suggested 
to  Prof.  Bailey,  when  he  talked  about  revising  his  Ency- 
clopedia of  American  Horticulture,  that  he  have  two  de- 
partments relating  to  the  propagation  of  plants;  one  from 
seed,  the  other  to  include  all  other  methods.  The  propa- 
gating department  should  be  in  charge  of  a  well-equipped 
superintendent,  who  besides  following  the  lead  of  his  em- 
ployers, should  be  unhampered  as  to  methods, — be  given  a 
free  hand,  so  to  speak,  to  experiment  with  new  subjects, 
ultimately  or  not  to  be  added  to  the  regular  list.  Some- 
times subjects  have  to  be  abandoned,  but  it  is  a  progressive 
way,  and  every  enterprising  firm  should  encourage  such  a 
forward  step.  If  you  look  at  nurserymen's  catalogues,  you 
will  find  practically  the  same  things  offered  in  each.  I 
believe  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  dependence 
of  all  on  a  common  source  of  supply — Europe. 

The  man  who  raises  seeds  must  know  when  and  where  to 
get  his  stock  supplyr  He  will  have  to  do  some  collecting 
himself.  An  interested  man  will  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  new,  rare,  or  valuable  kinds.  He  must  know  how  long 
they  take  to  germinate,  how  and  when  to  sow  them,  whether 
in  heat  or  cold,  and  especially  those  that  need  freezing. 

The  care  of  young  plants  should  be  his,  until  they  are 
ready  for  permanent  quarters.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life 
of  seedling  stock  when  the  mortality  is  great.  From  freezing 
and  thawing  in  winter  time  many  are  lost,  not  because  they 
are  not  hardy,  but  because  they  need  protection  to  carry 
them  along  until  they  have  a  permanent  foothold.  Un- 
fortunately, the  need  of  this  extra  care  is  given,  indirectly, 
may  be,  as  an  excuse  for  not  venturing  into  this  field  of 
activity. 

For  these  and  all  other  methods  of  propagation  proper 
quarters  should  be  found. — T.  D.  Hatfield,  Wellesley,  Mass., 
in  "Horticulture." 


A  PIONEER  FLORIST 

Mine  is  the  story  of  many  years  spent  among  flowers  in 
garden  and  greenhouse,  begun  as  a  pleasure,  later  developed 
into  a  business  that  has  brought  to  me  happiness,  increased 
health,  valuable  information,  and  a  large  circle  of  highly 
esteemed  friends  whose  friendship  has  been  and  is  much 
to  me  to-day. 

City  born  and  bred,  Boston  being  my  birthplace,  June 
28,  1830,  ray  natural  love  for  flowers,  inherited  from  an- 
cestors prominent  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests, 
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had  no  chance  for  expression  until  the  time  of  my  marriage, 
when  I  went  to  a  home  in  a  small  town  near  the  city.  In 
a  few  years  we  removed  to  Medford,  where  our  permanent 
home  was  established. 

For  many  years  I  kept  about  two  hundred  plants  in  my 
south  windows,  and  my  little  garden-plots,  the  only  ones 
in  the  neighborhood,  were  attractions  to  all  who  passed  by. 
I  sent  for  slips  and  seeds  long  before  my  neighbors  paid 
any  attention  to  gardens. 

In  a  short  time  my  husband  purchased  a  place  opposite 
on  the  same  street,  which  was  an  attractive  one  and  had 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  roses  climbing  about  the  piazza. 
Later  another  piece  of  land  was  bought,  and  the  whole  estate 
as  it  now  stands  comprises  one-half  acre,  and  on  this  are 
the  house,  stable,  and  three  greenhouses  erected  at  different 
times. 

I  joined  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  and  the  weekly  exhibits  so  increased  my 
interest  in  plants  and  flowers  that  I  desired  a  greenhouse 
for  the  purpose  of  having  at  hand  suitable  stock  for  these 
exhibitions,  which  I  have  attended  and  exhibited  at  regu- 
larly to  the  present  time.  I  was  now  able  to  have  the  wish 
realized,  and  the  first  house  was  built  in  1870.  I  began  on 
a  lavish  scale  at  first,  having,  besides  the  common  ones, 
many  fine  greenhouse  plants  that  I  soon  found  too  costly 
for  my  means.  In  my  zeal  I  began  with  stephanotis,  alla- 
manda,  lapegeria,  Amazonian  lily,  and  such  plants,  but 
these  were  soon  given  up,  and  my  stock  arranged  on  a  more 
paying  basis. 

I  found  I  could  not  keep  my  greenhouses  for  pleasure 
alone,  for  so  many  people  wanted  gifts  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
seeds.  The  business  thus  begun  has  since  been  carried  on 
continuously. 

I  have  always  been  the  head  of  it,  kept  one  man,  not  al- 
ways a  professional  gardener,  but  have  had  assistance  of 
great  value  from  a  daughter  who  is  really  the  guiding  spirit 
at  the  present  day.  For  a  number  of  years  my  husband 
and  son  gave  valuable  help. 

At  various  times  I  have  raised  the  following,  changing 
as  the  houses  were  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  some  other 
crop  than  the  ones  being  raised :  Roses,  pinks,  callas,  smilax, 
sprengeri,  chrysanthemums,  and  various  pot  plants  for 
spring  trade.  My  trade  in  plants  has  been  mostly  local, 
but  for  several  years  my  gardener  drove  a  load  of  plants 
to  the  Boston  market  several  times  a  week  in  the  spring. 
I  have  never  issued  a  catalogue  and  advertising  has  not 
been  in  my  line.  Selling  cut  flowers,  making  up  funeral 
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designs,  baskets  and  bouquets,  and  supplying  wedding 
decorations  on  a  moderate  scale  have  been  a  large  part  of 
my  work. 

Though  not  a  botanist,  my  natural  taste  and  love  for 
flowers  have  made  me  a  fairly  successful  grower  of  them. 

Freesias  have  been  a  very  profitable  crop.  I  have  sold 
at  wholesale  in  Boston,  principally  to  one  florist,  and  bought 
as  my  orders  required,  going  to  market  myself  at  an  early 
hour,  and  have  been  a  familiar  figure  on  the  route,  and  I 
am  glad  to  speak  a  good  word  for  conductors  and  motormen 
who  have  ever  been  most  considerate  and  helpful.  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  help  have  proved  good,  and  while  employing 
men  of  these  nationalities  I  had  a  stall  in  the  market. 

For  many  years  I  hired  an  extra  piece  of  land  for  bed- 
ding-out plants  and  growing  corn  and  other  vegetables. 
Only  the  past  year  was  this  given  up  and  one  greenhouse 
taken  down,  for  I  am  now  doing  less  work,  being  "full  of 
years." 

The  home  garden  has  produced  blackberries,  grapes,  peas, 
lima  beans,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries  for 
home  use  and  neighborhood  sale.  Before  the  greenhouses 
were  erected  a  large  strawberry  bed  yielded  at  one  time 
30  quarts  at  the  first  picking.  Lately  only  enough  of 
these  have  been  raised  for  family  consumption.  There  are 
a  number  of  pear  trees  on  the  place,  and  the  fruit  has  been 
regularly  consigned  to  an  excellent  commission  house.  In 
the  early  days,  before  raspberries  were  so  commonly  grown, 
I  sold  the  fruit  to  private  individuals  at  50  cents  a  quart. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  garden  that  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  land  that  was  not  utilized. 

My  garden  has  given  great  pleasure  to  me  and  others 
also,  being,  as  you  might  say,  an  old-fashioned  one,  planted 
in  no  formal  style — just  a  profusion  of  bloom,  a  mingling 
of  color  that  has  been  a  delight  to  all  passersby,  and  has 
tempted  many  a  grown-up  to  lean  on  the  fence  and  look 
in,  and  the  little  child  to  peep  through  the  slats  of  the  fence 
and  say,  "Oh!  I  do  love  flowers." 

I  have  many  peonies,  some  of  the  famous  Richardson 
seedlings,  three  hundred  or  more  hybrid  rose  bushes, 
phloxes,  delphiniums,  iris,  poppies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and 
such  annuals  as  asters,  salvia,  mignonette,  cosmos,  salpi- 
glossis,  centaurea,  and,  as  the  story  books  say,  others  too 
numerous  to  mention;  also  many  biennial  double  holly- 
hocks of  most  beautiful  colors,  and  quite  a  collection  of 
dahlias. 

I  would  advise  any  one  who  has  a  garden  to  cultivate  the 
yellow  Scotch  rose  bush.     The  one  in  my  garden  was  on 
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the  place  when  I  came  here  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  last 
June  was  a  wealth  of  color. 

In  a  commercial  way  I  have  found  the  peony  profitable 
in  the  selling  of  roots  and  the  use  of  blooms  for  wedding 
decorations.  The  valley  has  been  a  good  bloomer  (imported 
pips)  and  sells  well  for  Memorial  Day,  which  is  made  a  great 
deal  of  in  Greater  Boston. 

My  garden  is  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  for  I  am  but  three  min- 
utes' walk  from  stores,  churches,  post-office,  and  railroad. 
Medford  is  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  Boston;  the  State 
House  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument  can  be  seen  as  you  drive 
about  our  city.  At  times  my  houses  and  garden  have  been 
somewhat  shaded  by  neighbors'  stables,  but  these  have  been 
removed  within  a  year  or  two,  to  my  material  benefit. 

I  have  had  the  odd  experience  of  having  a  wild  doe  run 
through  two  greenhouses,  do  considerable  damage  to  a 
bed  of  violets,  and  break  so  much  glass  that  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  paid  me  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  was  in  no  sense  an  adequate  recompense 
for  the  damage  done. 

The  pleasure  of  raising  flowers  is  not  alone  for  one's  self. 
No  more  acceptable  gift  to  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  or  the 
poor  can  be  sent  than  a  bunch  of  posies  from  one's  own  gar- 
den. For  many  years  I  have  gladly  contributed  each  week, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  during  the  time  of  blossoms, 
bunches  for  the  Flower  Mission  of  Boston  through  our 
local  branch.  These  are  distributed  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically in  the  hospitals  and  to  the  shut-ins  of  our  nearby 
great  city. 

The  lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
the  use  of  its  library,  the  magazines  for  florists,  all  have 
been  assets  of  value. 

As  to  the  method  of  growing,  perhaps  the  following  hints 
may  be  useful  to  beginners: 

Hollyhock  seed  planted  early  in  the  fall  and  raised  in  the 
greenhouse  will  often  bloom  the  next  spring.  Thereby  one 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  second  season  for  blooms. 

Hardy  rose  bushes  do  well  with  the  following  cultivation : 
When  the  bed  is  planted  early  in  the  spring,  say  the  middle 
of  March,  for  long-stem  roses,  cut  down  to  about  ten  inches, 
or  if  more  blooms  are  wanted  instead  of  length  of  stem,  do 
not  prune.  This  wood  will  produce  only  short-stemmed 
roses.  When  leaves  are  formed  and  growth  begins,  water 
freely  and  spray  often  to  free  from  vermin.  Give  some  bone 
meal  to  enlarge  the  flowers.  After  the  blooming  season  is 
over  let  the  bushes  rest,  that  is,  if  any  flowers  are  on  the 
bushes  let  them  remain  some  time,  then  cut  off  all  old 
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blooms  and  then  the  new  growth  will  start.  In  the  fall 
(October)  dig  or  trench  about  the  roots,  throwing  the  loam 
around  the  bushes,  then  over  the  loam  fill  in  with  barn- 
yard dressing  to  protect  the  roots  during  the  winter. 

For  every  member  of  the  Women's  National  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Association  I  wish  success  and 
happiness  in  the  largest  measure  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  work  she  has  entered  upon. — Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gill. 

DAUGHTERS  AID  SOUTHERN  FARMERS  TO 
DIVERSIFY  CROPS 

Daughters  of  southern  farmers  who  have  been  members 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  garden 
and  canning  clubs  have  been  able  to  give  their  fathers 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  crop  diversifica- 
tion during  the  present  bad  cotton  year.  The  actual  pro- 
ducts which  the  girls  have  put  up  are  proving  an  invaluable 
asset  in  many  farm  homes  where  the  cotton  crop  has  not 
brought  the  customary  returns,  and  many  farmers  are  now 
substituting  whole  acres  of  onions  and  tomatoes  in  place 
of  cotton  after  seeing  the  success  which  the  young  women 
have  made  with  these  crops. 

A  conference  of  15  women  agents  from  15  Southern 
States  took  place  last  December  at  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  agents  supervise  the  work 
of  369  county  agents  who  direct  the  work  of  33,420  girls. 
Data  of  some  of  the  State  reports  given  here  are  merely  an 
indication  of  the  general  interest  that  is  being  taken  more 
and  more  throughout  the  whole  South  in  the  club-move- 
ment work. 

In  Tennessee,  Madge  Farrar  has  proved  the  possibilities 
of  growing  crops  all  the  year  round.  By  raising  and  selling 
vegetables  throughout  the  year  she  made  a  net  profit  of 
$131.62,  while  the  second-best  girl,  who  also  did  good  work, 
but  did  not  diversify,  made  $96.20  profit.  The  girl  with 
the  second  average  grew  only  beans  and  tomatoes  during 
the  fall  and  summer.  Miss  Farrar,  however,  having 
grown  these  crops,  put  in  onions  during  the  winter  which 
she  sold  at  a  good  profit  early  in  February.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  plant  cabbages,  which  brought  her  an  income 
during  April  and  May,  while  peas  were  her  main  crop  in 
June.  This  brought  her  back  to  the  tomato  and  bean 
season,  and  rounded  out  a  year  of  profitable  vegetable 
growing. 

Another  young  woman  found  a  peach  orchard  into  which 
hogs  had  been  turned.     She  took  her  canner  with  her  and 
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established  herself  in  the  orchard  to  save  what  was  left 
from  the  hogs,  and  made  $60  in  one  week  from  her  work. 
Similar  instances  have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
saving  waste  in  that  section,  and  there  has  been  a  more 
general  interest  exhibited  not  only  by  the  farmers'  daugh- 
ters, but  by  many  of  their  wives. 

Although  the  area  where  figs  will  grow  in  this  country  is 
extremely  limited,  in  certain  sections  of  southern  Missis- 
sippi this  fruit  grows  so  plentifully  that  its  value  is  not 
appreciated  and  barrels  of  figs  go  to  waste  every  year. 
The  trees  require  little  or  no  cultivation;  the  owners  eat  a 
few,  can  a  few  for  home  use,  and  permit  the  rest  to  go  to 
waste,  except  in  localities  where  commercial  canners  buy 
the  fruit  from  day  to  day  as  it  ripens.  During  the  past  year 
two  counties  decided  to  specialize  in  canning  figs.  One  girl 
packed  500  pints,  which  she  sold  for  from  35  cents  to  40 
cents  a  pint.  The  girls  in  these  sections  are  now  leaving 
tomatoes  for  other  less  fortunate  districts  where  figs  will 
not  grow,  and  are  planting  six  fig  trees  on  their  tenth-of-an- 
acre  plots.  The  demand  for  the  figs  in  figless  sections  far 
exceeds  the  supply. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  but  two  counties  in  Mississippi 
where  organized  garden  and  canning  club  work  was  carried 
on  for  the  girls;  the  next  year  there  were  twelve  counties; 
the  next,  twenty-three,  and  during  the  past  year  there  were 
thirty-five  counties  organized. 

Pimentoes  have  proved  a  particular  boon  to  certain 
counties  in  South  Carolina,  as  have  figs  in  Mississippi.  Cer- 
tain clubs  which  had  been  specializing  in  tomatoes  decided 
that  there  was  a  possibility  in  pimentoes,  which  are  not  so 
generally  grown  and  which  are  canned  in  practically  no 
other  parts  of  this  country,  the  main  canned  product  here 
being  imported  from  Spain  and  Mexico.  Since  the  product 
of  these  young  women  has  been  put  on  the  market,  requests 
have  come  from  45  states  for  information  regarding  the 
canning  and  culture  of  this  valuable  food  product,  which 
the  American  people  in  general  do  not  yet  understand. 

Two  sisters  in  North  Carolina  have  established  such  a 
reputation  for  their  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  that  they 
cannot  fill  the  demand.  The  rules  of  the  agent  in  charge  of 
the  North  Carolina  work  make  it  necessary  that  the  name 
and  address  of  every  club  member  go  on  every  can  she  puts 
on  the  market.  "  Give  me  a  can  of  Mabel  Norris  tomatoes," 
or  "Give  me  a  can  of  Agnes  Norris  peaches,"  requests  the 
housewife  of  the  grocer  in  the  section  where  these  two 
sisters  sell  their  products.  These  young  women  no  longer 
put  up  their  product  in  glass,  but  in  tins,  their  name  on  the 
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outside  being  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  appearance  of 
the  product. 

The  North  Carolina  girls  are  being  taught  to  be  business 
women  as  well  as  to  put  up  superior  products.  The  State 
leaders,  when  they  first  interested  the  girls  in  the  work, 
attempted  to  find  markets  for  them,  but  as  more  girls  join 
the  clubs  this  is  impossible,  so  each  girl  is  taught  to  make 
her  own  market.  Similarly  in  Mississippi  "marketing 
committees"  are  organized  by  the  girls  themselves,  and 
club  members  in  one  section  put  those  of  another  section 
in  touch  with  possible  markets  for  their  goods. 

Annie  Davis,  in  1913,  was  the  grand  champion  for  Texas 
and  came  to  Washington  with  the  other  champions.  This 
year  she  has  come  to  the  aid  of  her  father  who  was  unable  to 
sell  his  cotton  crop.  She  had  saved  up  her  money  to  take 
a  course  at  an  industrial  school,  but  when  the  cotton  crisis 
came  her  money  was  given  to  help  the  family.  This  young 
woman,  from  the  funds  which  she  earned  last  year,  has 
purchased  for  her  father  a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon. 

The  Texas  girls  have  shown  an  unusual  interest  in  poul- 
try in  addition  to  their  canning  and  garden  work.  This  is 
only  the  first  year  of  the  poultry  work,  but  already  250 
young  women  are  at  work,  and  not  a  single  one  has  failed 
to  make  a  profit.  The  result  has  been  that  in  many  cases 
the  whole  flock  of  poultry  on  a  farm  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  daughter.  One  girl  cleared  last  year  $180  from  her 
turkeys  and  $338  from  her  chickens.  In  addition,  being  an 
all-round  farmer,  she  made  a  profit  from  her  garden  and 
canning  work.  This  young  woman's  success  has  so  im- 
pressed her  father  that  he  has  reduced  his  cotton  acreage 
one-half  and  has  put  in  vegetables.  He  has  installed  a 
small  home  canner,  and  the  whole  family  is  going  to  help 
in  canning  the  product  for  market. 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN— FARMING  AT 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  REFORMATORY 

FOR  WOMEN 

Clinton  Farms — what  a  plea  for  out-of-door  life  for  the 
woman  in  custody!  Two  years  ago  she  would  have  been 
sent  to  Trenton  State  Prison,  where  she  would  have  been 
confined  in  a  small  wing,  with  exercise  in  the  open  for  only 
half  an  hour  on  each  clear  day;  now  she  is  sent  to  Clinton 
Farms,  with  every  help  toward  moral,  physical,  and  men- 
tal improvement. 

Our  farm  of  350  acres,  most  of  it  productive  land,  is 
much   more   than   an  ordinary  farm.     With   forty  women 
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(many  of  them  in  their  teens),  and  the  probability  of  twice 
that  number  in  the  coming  summer,  we  are  working  to 
make  the  place  self-supporting.  We  have  eight  girls  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  dairy  and  poultry  work; 
about  eight  more  who  do  the  gardening.  Many  of  these 
are  city  girls  to  whom  farm  life  is  a  new  experience.  Our 
main  idea  is  to  give  the  girls  certain  tasks  and  make  them 
responsible.  They  soon  see  that  they  have  a  direct  benefit 
from  their  work.  They  take  care  of  the  cows  and  have 
all  the  milk  that  they  can  drink,  besides  fresh  butter  and 
buttermilk  frequently;  they  raise  poultry  and  have  an 
abundance  of  eggs,  and  sometimes  chicken  to  eat;  they 
raise  calves  and  pigs  and  have  veal  and  pork  on  their  table; 
they  cultivate  the  gardens  and  have  fine  vegetables  sum- 
mer and  winter;   they  learn  the  value  of  honorable  work. 

Then  what  a  hopeful  outlook!  With  good  food,  fresh 
air,  and  long  hours  of  sleep,  the  women  have  every  aid 
toward  becoming  physically  strong;  they  learn  self- 
discipline  and  to  assume  responsibility;  they  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labors;  they  improve  the  condition  of  the  farm;  and 
they  go  out  at  the  end  of  their  terms  with  an  interest  in 
out-of-door  work,  perhaps  to  enjoy  little  gardens  and  a  few 
chickens  of  their  own.  We  believe  that  our  women,  hav- 
ing found  at  the  Reformatory  a  wholesome  life,  well  planned 
for  work,  study,  and  play,  will  take  their  places  as  useful 
citizens,  and  in  this  way  Clinton  Farms,  bearing  its  own  part 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  delinquency,  may  become  a  factor 
in  economy  to  the  State. — Harriet  B.  Bradner,  Farm  Super- 
intendent, Clinton,  N.  J. 

THE   LIBRARY'S   OPPORTUNITY    IN    RURAL 
SECTIONS 

In  a  far-distant  part  of  our  country,  it  was  destined  that 
I  should  know  the  keen  expectancy  of  the  daily  arrival  of 
the  rural  mail  carrier.  Would  that  yellow  umbrella  pause 
before  our  box  with  letters,  newspapers,  and  perhaps  the 
monthly  report  of  publications  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

An  interesting  hour  followed  when  the  report  was  scanned 
to  see  what  had  been  recently  published  on  the  subjects  of 
special  interest:    on  soils,  various  crops,  birds,  etc. 

Probably  the  coming  of  the  traveling  library  is  hailed 
with  as  much  eagerness  in  the  outlying  districts  to  which 
the  public  library  is  not  always  accessible. 

Under  the  control  and  supervision,  generally,  of  State 
commissions  or  State  libraries,  and  sometimes  arranged  for 
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as  is  done  by  the  Woman's  Education  Association  of  Bos- 
ton, or  by  certain  county  libraries,  the  traveling  library 
work  is  constantly  growing  and  reaching  out  to  relieve  the 
dullness  and  monotony  of  farm  life;  to  aid  the  missionary 
work  of  the  country  church;  and  to  carry  to  the  people 
who  desire  to  know,  what  is  being  written  on  topics  of  vital 
interest  to  them. 

It  is  a  recognized  moral  force  in  any  community  in  which 
it  is  stationed.  A  store,  the  post-office,  a  bank,  a  little 
office,  a  private  house,  a  school,  or  a  grange  hall  may  be- 
come the  repository  for  these  books.  In  many  instances 
this  little  handful  of  books  creates  the  desire  among  the 
people  to  secure  a  library  of  their  own. 

A  village  may  apply  for  a  traveling  library,  and,  starting 
with  this  and  a  library  committee  of  citizens,  the  nucleus  of 
a  community  library  has  been  formed. 

Free  libraries  already  established  receive  books  to  help 
them  in  their  work;  study  clubs  need  reference  material 
covering  subjects  on  their  programs;  a  town  library,  as  a 
center  of  a  county,  -.will  circulate  throughout  the  entire 
county  the  collections  which  have  been  carefully  and  es- 
pecially prepared.  Everywhere  the  desire  is  to  reach  the 
rural  communities.  Whenever  there  is  a  request  for  books 
on  any  phase  of  agricultural  life  they  are  included,  if  pos- 
sible, and  sometimes  even  where  there  has  been  no  request. 

Exhibits  are  made  at  State  and  county  fairs,  farmers' 
institutes,  and  grange  meetings  to  reach  the  farmers, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  present  to  those  in  attendance 
the  work  of  traveling  libraries  and  their  value  to  home  and 
community.  "Follow-up"  visits  are  made  periodically 
throughout  the  year  wherever  the  collections  are  placed, 
and  as  close  touch  as  possible  is  kept  with  the  workers 
afield. 

Our  foreign  population  is  not  neglected.  In  some  locali- 
ties Polish,  Italian,  and  French  collections  are  sent  out, 
and  in  one  place  in  Massachusetts  the  Italian  dictionary 
was  most  popular  and  a  cook-book  in  demand  for  a  cooking- 
class  that  had  been  formed.  Near  an  isolated  cranberry 
bog  where  there  were  a  number  of  women  unable  to  reach 
the  town  library  a  collection  of  books  on  various  topics  was 
sent  and  received  with  enthusiasm. 

The  books  are  usually  shipped  by  freight,  but  there  are 
unique  ways  by  which  the  written  pages  reach  their 
readers. 

Our  Government  Lighthouse  Board  provides  cases  of 
books  for  the  lightships,  tenders,  and  isolated  lighthouses 
on  our  coasts.     When  inspections  of  the  posts  are  made 
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several  times  a  year,  the  books  are  exchanged,  and  in  time 
the  carefully  selected  libraries  circulate  from  Maine  to  the 
Pacific  shores. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  interesting  travel- 
ing libraries,  and  to  those  who  have  not  heard  of  Miss  Mary 
Titcomb's  work  in  the  Maryland  mountains  the  last  word 
in  this  brief  article  should  be  given.  Her  book  wagon  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  cabin  and  farm  house.  The  books 
were  carried  to  them  and  exchanges  made  at  their  doors. 
A  large  automobile  is  now  used  to  carry  on  the  loving  work 
begun  with  her  slow  wagon. — Grace  H.  Birdsall. 

SECRETARY  HOUSTON'S  "PLAN" 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  received  a  letter  from  a 
broad-minded  man  thoroughly  in  touch  with  agricultural 
and  domestic  needs  in  the  country,  in  which  occurred  the 
following:  "The  farm  woman  has  been  the  most  neglected 
factor  in  the  rural  problem."  Realizing  that  the  woman 
on  the  farm  is  a  most  important  economic  factor,  Secre- 
tary Houston  issued  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  wives  of 
55,000  progressive  farmers  in  all  the  counties  of  the  United 
States.  This  letter  asked  no  questions  and  left  every 
woman  free  to  discuss  any  need  which  occurred  to  her. 
She  was  invited  "to  take  up  the  matter  with  her  neighbors 
or  in  her  church  societies,  and  requested  to  submit  an  an- 
swer representing  the  combined  opinions  of  the  women  of 
her  entire  community."  She  was  invited  to  criticize  the 
work  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  doing  for  the 
farmer,  but  specially  urged  to  make  her  "suggestions  con- 
structive ones  that  we  can  at  once  put  into  effect." 

Secretary  Houston  and  his  corps  were  surprised  at  the 
ready  response  to  the  letter  of  inquiry.  The  overwork  of 
farm  women  and  their  fear  of  the  effect  of  overwork  on  their 
children  is  the  text  of  many  of  these  answers.  Many  ask 
the  Department  to  prove  to  the  men  that  their  work  is 
worth  something  in  dollars  and  cents.  Many  more  ask 
Secretary  Houston  to  convince  the  farmers  that  modern 
appliances  in  the  household,  such  as  water  piped  to  kitchens 
and  bath-rooms,  are  as  important  to  farm  success  as  modern 
machinery  for  the  out-of-door  work,  for  which  there  al- 
ways seems  to  be  plenty  of  money.  In  the  far  West  women 
suggest  the  establishment  of  agencies  for  dish-washing, 
just  as  there  are  for  laundry  work,  because  in  fruit-picking 
and  preserving  time  dish-washing  is  a  heavy  task — too 
heavy  for  the  busy  housewife  to  solve  alone.  "Still  others 
express  a  realization  that  their  own  lot  is  hopeless,  and  self- 
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sacrificingly  ask  that  better  things  in  the  way  of  education, 
cheaper  school  books,  lectures,  libraries,  and  museums  be 
provided  for  their  children."  (Report  of  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  report  covering  these  replies  will  consist  of  four 
volumes,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  issues  a  pamphlet,  "What  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  doing  for  the  Housekeeper,"  by 
the  Chief  of  Nutrition  Investigation,  C.  F.  Langworthy, 
which  contains  valuable  information  regarding  foods  and 
diet,  cooking  problems,  waste  of  materials,  etc.  The  De- 
partment hopes  to  do  much  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  of 
farm  women. 


FROM  FARM  TO  TABLE 

Marketing  by  parcel  post  is  now  possible.  A  number 
of  the  large  city  post  offices,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  are  publishing  monthly  parcel 
post  produce  lists  by.  which  the  consumer  who  wishes  to 
buy  direct  from  the  farmer  may  ascertain  where  to  buy 
butter,  eggs,  and  general  produce.  The  United  States 
Post  Office  is  materially  helping  the  farmer  in  thus  ad- 
vertising his  products.  The  September  list  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  post  office  includes  producers  from  Maine 
(haddies  and  codfish)  to  Florida  (fruits  and  marmalades). 
In  many  of  the  lists  careful  directions  are  given,  which,  if 
observed  by  both  consumer  and  farmer,  should  make  the 
parcel  post  service  of  immense  value  to  each.  These  lists 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  postmasters.  At  the 
Maryland  Week  Exposition  in  Baltimore,  November, 
1914,  the  Post  Office  Department  had  an  official  exhibit  of 
sample  packing-boxes,  containers,  and  methods  of  packing 
required  to  send  eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  etc.,  through  the 
mail.  Certain  regulations  as  to  packing,  important  to 
both  consumer  and  farmer,  are  enforced  by  the  Post-office. 
Housewives  of  Washington,  D.  C,  find  the  method  so 
satisfactory  that  Mr.  Otto  Praegy,  Postmaster,  reports 
that  "our  count  for  three  days  of  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 9 14,  showed  the  receipt  from  farmers  for  delivery  to 
city  consumers  of  60  parcels  of  poultry,  219  of  eggs,  92  of 
fruit,  and  322  miscellaneous.  Saturday  receipts  will  run 
steadily  over  300  parcels  from  the  farm.  On  November 
25th,  the  date  preceding  Thanksgiving,  we  received  1033 
perishable  packages.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  farmers  expressing  their  delight  over  their  business 
by  parcel  post,  and  a  number  have  requested  that  their 
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names  be  taken  from  our  list,  as  they  have  now  more  cus- 
tomers than  they  can  serve." 


FROM  FARM  TO  FLAT 

The  American  Express  Company,  through  10,000  agents 
scattered  from  coast  to  coast,  is  planning  to  create  a  market 
for  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  which  annually  go  to 
waste  because  the  farmers  cannot  find  a  convenient  market. 
A  systematic  and  far-reaching  campaign  will  be  carried  on 
to  discover  crops  going  to  waste  and  to  establish  an  outlet 
for  them  among  wholesale  houses,  groceries,  and  even  con- 
sumers. The  agent  out  on  the  line  will  aid  in  the  work  of 
learning  where  crops  are  going  to  waste  or  being  marketed 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  point  out  to  the  farmer  where  he 
may  sell  his  goods  to  advantage.  This  should  tend  to 
equalize  the  supply  of  food-stuffs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Company  will  charge  no  commission,  and 
whatever  advantage  accrues  to  it  will  be  derived  from  in- 
creased business  in  shipping  to  markets  which  it  creates. 
Before  the  plan  can  be  successfully  launched  it  will  be 
necessary  properly  to  organize  the  farmers  and  grade  and 
standardize  their  products  before  shipping,  but  when  this 
is  done,  the  farmer's  name  will  be  bulletined  among  a  cer- 
tain number  of  agents  who  will  make  his  crops  known 
among  the  consumers,  and  he  will  probably  receive  enough 
orders  in  a  few  weeks  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his  entire 
crop. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES   OF  THE  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  4526  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Chairman,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee- 
Miss  Jeanne  Cassard,  Chairman,  1609  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Law  Committee— 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Nominating  Committee — 

Miss  Rose  Standish  Nichols,  Chairman,  55  Mount  Vernon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Conference  Committee- 
Miss  Hilda  Loines,  Secretary,  3  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

The  Membership  Committee  plans  to  put  first  emphasis 
on  extending  the  membership  geographically.  We  are 
hoping  to  find  enthusiasts  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  will  serve  as  centers  of  interest  and  influence,  and 
who  will  organize  groups  which  shall  undertake  practical 
work. 

The  formation  of  small  groups,  of  five  or  more,  as  the 
unit,  seems  the  natural  one.  Any  member  who  sees  in  her 
community  the  possibility  of  organizing  such  a  group  is 
urged  to  write  to  the  membership  committee,  who  will 
forward  to  her  information  concerning  the  scheme  of  or- 
ganization and  suggestions  for  work  to  be  pursued.  Each 
member  of  a  group  must  be  a  regular  member  of  the 
W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.,  and  each  local  club  must  be  intrinsically 
a  part  of  the  larger  organization. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  clubs  will  vary  greatly 
in  different  regions.  Some  communities  of  producers  will 
be  largely  and  practically  interested  in  marketing,  mutual 
cooperation,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  and 
the  improvement  of  country  life  esthetically,  as  well  as 
practically.  In  towns  and  villages  there  is  the  work  of 
school  and  vacant  lot  gardens,  of  corn  and  canning  clubs,  of 
village  shows;  in  suburbs  there  are  garden  clubs  for  ama- 
teurs, and  everywhere  practical  interest  in  the  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  farmer  and  the  town-dweller.  In  every 
community  there  is  opportunity  for  a  delightful  club  to 
undertake  some  activity  which  very  properly  comes  within 
the  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A. 

The  Membership  Committee  urgently  requests  each 
member  to  write  to  the  chairman,  either  offering  to  organize 
such  a  group  or  suggesting  some  other  person  (either  mem- 
ber or  non-member)  for  this  work.  We  shall  be  particularly 
glad  of  suggestions  from  women  living  in  the  South  or 
West. 

We  plan  to  do  no  more  general  circularizing.  All  mem- 
bership circulars  sent  out  will  be  accompanied  by  a  personal 
note.  Any  members  who  will  write  to  friends  inclosing 
circulars  may  obtain  them  from  the  general  secretary,  Miss 
Jackson,  or  from  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Deusner,  4526  N.  Paulina 
Street,  Chicago,  111. — Helen  D.  Deusner,  Chairman. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  reports  the 
members  of  her  committee  as  Mrs.  George  Barnard, 
Ipswich,  Mass.;  Mrs.  George  B.   Douglas,  Cedar  Rapids, 
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Iowa;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Farwell,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois;  with  Miss 
Davis,  the  treasurer  of  the  Association,  ex-ofncio.  This 
committee  has  outlined  its  plans  and  is  at  work  upon  them. 
— Sarah  H.  Lancashire,  Chairman. 

LAW  COMMITTEE 

The  body  of  laws  relating  to  farming  and  agriculture 
is  a  very  old  one.  Formerly  men  were  more  dependent  for 
their  living  on  tilling  the  soil.  Then  the  complicated  laws 
of  feudal  tenure  and  the  transfer  of  real  property  grew  up. 
In  the  early  days  a  man  was  hanged  for  the  theft  of  a  sheep; 
his  right  to  cut  trees  on  the  estate  entailed  to  him  was  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalty.  Thus  the  intricate  web  of 
our  land  laws  was  woven.  The  transfer  of  title  still  remains 
complicated. 

The  trend  of  modern  legislation  to  protect  society  rather 
than  the  individual  is  seen  in  land  legislation.  The  federal 
and  state  governments  have  established  efficient  bureaus 
to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture.  There  are  laws  to 
protect  the  orchards  from  insect  pests,  to  improve  dairying, 
cattle-breeding,  quality  of  seeds,  etc.  Legislation  already 
authorizes  rural  free  delivery  and  the  parcel  post.  The 
results  of  expert  investigations  and  information  are  mailed 
free.  Even  personal  instruction  is  given.  It  is  the  farmer's 
day. 

Interesting  questions  are  constantly  arising  concerning 
both  new  and  old  legislation  on  agricultural  matters. 
Many  personal  difficulties  can  be  avoided  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  legal  rights  and  interests  involved.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  committee  to  make  a  study  of  both  the  national  and 
state  laws  relating  to  agriculture  and  kindred  topics  and 
to  publish  in  brief,  from  time  to  time  in  the  Quarterly,  the 
results  of  its  investigations. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  furnish  certain  general  legal  advice 
to  all  members  who  inquire.  The  committee  is  to  be  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  lawyers.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
furnish  specific  advice  in  a  local  case  to  every  applicant. 
The  members  of  the  committee  will  study  legal  questions 
of  general  interest  and  hope  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

A  special  study  of  the  following  matters  will  be  made,  and 
a  short  resume  given  in  the  next  Quarterly. 

i.  The  liability  of  nurserymen  who  have  furnished  stock 
not  true  to  name  after  five  or  more  years'  growth. 

2.  The  rights  and  duties  of  property  owners  in  re  the 
scale  (San  Jose  and  oyster  shell). 
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Experiences,  suggestions,  or  inquiries  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Keewaydin,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
— F.  A.  Ballard,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  General  Secretary  to  meet 
members  resident  in  or  visiting  New  York  and  talk  over 
with  them  their  personal  work  and  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  this  way  she  has  talked  with  a  member  whose 
garden  book  is  now  on  the  press;  with  a  member  anxious 
to  emphasize  the  value  to  our  Association  of  cooperation 
with  existing  societies;  with  a  member  trained  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  (through  correspondence 
courses)  who  is  waiting  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  partner 
to  put  her  knowledge  into  practice;  with  a  member  of  a 
garden  club  who  wished  to  have  lecturers  recommended; 
with  a  lecturer  who  wished  to  have  garden  clubs  and  other 
opportunities  named.  In  every  case  the  chat  ended  with, 
"How  I  wish  that  the  Association  could  have  a  room  of  its 
own  where  members  might  meet  each  other:  a  room  which 
belonged  to  us  all,  in  which  we  were  free  to  come  and  go,  to 
read  horticultural  magazines  and  books,  and  to  share  our 
common  plans  and  interests."  A  member  in  Chicago 
writes:  "One  thing  I  wish  the  Association  could  do  later, 
that  is  to  have  a  library  which  could  be  requisitioned  by 
members  who  are  out  of  reach  of  public  libraries.  So  often 
there  are  pamphlets  and  reports  which  are  extremely 
apropos." 

Another  member,  whose  work  has  long  found  a  good 
financial  market,  expresses  the  wish  that  with  the  meeting- 
room  and  the  library  might  be  combined  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  those  members  who  rank  professionally  but 
need  an  advertising  center. 

These  are  not,  we  trust,  dreams  for  the  future,  but  pro- 
phetic visions.  When  the  membership  of  the  Association 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  such  an  undertaking,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  will  be  asked  for  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  one  will  give  thought  to  the  idea,  and  that  sug- 
gestions for  a  definite  plan  may  be  forthcoming  when  the 
right  time  comes. 

In  the  meantime  the  secretary  asks  that  those  who  have 
heard  good  professional  lecturers  whom  they  can  recom- 
mend for  garden  clubs  will  kindly  communicate  with  her 
that  such  a  list  of  recommended  names  may  stand  on  the 
files  of  the  Association. 

The  attention  of  the  women  students  of  the  University  of 
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Michigan  was  called  to  the  Women's  National  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  at  the  recent  vocational  con- 
ference arranged  by  the  Women's  League  of  the  University. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Advice 
and  Appointment  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Boston,  who  speaks  frequently  on  vocations 
for  women  before  women's  clubs  and  college  undergraduates, 
has  promised  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audiences  to  this 
association.  She  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  professional 
members,  through  the  general  secretary,  material  relating 
to  horticulture  and  agriculture  as  a  profession  which  may 
be  presented  or  posted. 

Another  member  writes  that  she  wishes  to  find  a  way  to 
continue  horticultural  work  during  the  winter.  In  the 
summer  she  conducts  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  busi- 
ness. Still  another  writes  that  she  has  had  experience  in 
business  administration  and  social  work,  and  is  taking  a 
winter  course  in  an  agricultural  college  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring for  commercial  work  or  qualifying  as  a  teacher  of 
agriculture.  She  desires  to  obtain  a  position  under  an  ex- 
perienced agriculturist  for  the  purpose  of  securing  addi- 
tional training;  floriculture  or  vegetable  gardening,  includ- 
ing greenhouse  work,  is  preferred.  Remuneration  to  be 
determined  by  the  service  rendered  and  the  value  of  the 
opportunity. 

Will  any  member  who  can  offer  an  opportunity  to  those 
whose  wants  are  outlined  kindly  communicate  with  the 
general  secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


PERSONALS 

A  volume  of  garden  studies  by  Mrs.  Francis  King,  President  of  the 
Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  spring  publication  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  under 
the  title,  "The  Well-considered  Garden."  Mrs.  King's  book  will  in- 
clude her  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Garden  Magazine, 
along  with  much  unpublished  material,  and  will  be  very  fully  illustrated. 
Harmony  in  color  and  design  may  be  said  to  be  the  central  theme  of  the 
book,  but  many  other  important  aspects  of  the  subject  are  considered, 
and  there  are  several  chapters  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  the  gar- 
den, tools,  the  question  of  the  gardener,  etc.  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll, 
the  well-known  English  writer,  author  of  "Color  Schemes  in  the  Flower 
Garden,"  contributes  the  preface.  The  following  partial  list  of  contents 
shows  the  plan  and  scope  of  Mrs.  King's  book: 

Color  Harmony  in  the  Flower  Garden,  Companion  Crops  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  a  Trial  Garden,  Balance  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  Notes  on  Spring  Flowers,  A  Small  Spring  Flower- 
border,  "Midsummer  Pomps,"  Gardening  Expedients,  The  Question  of 
the  Gardener,  Necessaries  and  Luxuries  in  Garden  Books. 

Mrs.    A.    M.    Beardsley,    of    Greenleaf   Farm,    Roxbury,    Conn., 
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"swept  the  show"  with  her  white  leghorns  at  the  poultry  exhibit  of  the 
Washington  County  Fair  last  September. 

Frances  Duncan  writes,  January  13,  1915:  "  I  am  going  to  exhibit  a 
miniature  back-yard  and  suburban  garden  in  February  down  in  my  little 
workshop  at  No.  1  Milligan  Place,  New  York  City,  to  which  any  of  the 
members  are  welcome;  also  I  have  a  serial  story  more  or  less  horti- 
cultural running  in  the  Garden  Magazine;  a  book  on  the  teaching  of 
gardening  to  children  (which  may  come  out  in  the  spring);  a  pictorial 
section  for  the  traveling  portfolio  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  showing  easily  made  civic  and  garden  improvements.  I  am  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Country  Life  Permanent  Exhibition  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Flower  Show  in  March,  both  in  New  York  City." 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee's  cor- 
respondence course  mentioned  in  the  November  Quarterly;  Plan  of 
the  grounds,  with  special  reference  to  the  placing  of  the  garden. 
Boundaries  and  backgrounds.  The  design  of  the  garden.  Paths,  steps, 
terraces.  The  soil  and  fertilizers.  Garden  pests.  Perennials,  annuals, 
tender  roots.  Combinations  and  cultural  directions.  Small  trees  and 
shrubs  suitable  for  the  garden.  Pruning.  Roses.  Rhododendrons. 
The  gardener's  calendar.  The  lessons  will  consist  of  references  for 
reading  and  explanatory  papers.  The  course  may  be  begun  any  time 
after  January  1,  1915,  and  pursued  as  suits  individual  convenience, 
provided  it  is  finished  by  May  1st. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Vollmer  writes:  "I  am  acting  as  middleman  in  my 
orange  business,  buying  at  wholesale  from  growers  and  selling  direct  to 
consumers  with  a  fair  profit  and  at  low  prices.  I  divide  with  the  con- 
sumer all  the  profits  of  the  usual  four  or  five  handlers  of  fruit." 

In  the  preface  to  her  "Joy  in  Gardens,"  Mrs.  John  Crosby  Brown 
says: 

"On  every  hand  we  see  an  increased  love  of  flowers  and  a  deepening 
appreciation  of  gardens.  This  is  evinced  by  the  organization  of  an 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  for  Women,  national  in  its 
scope,  which  opens  up  a  broad  field  of  new  interest  and  occupation. 
Its  aim  is  to  foster  a  love  of  flowers,  of  plant-life,  and  of  outdoor  work 
which  cannot  fail  to  confer  endless  benefit  on  mankind." 


LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

A  member  in  Pensylvania  sends  the  following  letter: 

"  I  came  to  this  little  wide-awake  town  three  years  ago,  having  previ- 
ously been  in  the  florist  business  in  Philadelphia.  Financially  this 
first  venture  proved  to  be  an  utter  failure,  but  I  loved  the  work  too  much 
not  to  give  it  another  trial.  Soon  after  I  came  here  I  discovered,  to 
my  great  pleasure,  that  I  had  to  deal  with  an  intelligent,  flower-loving 
people. 

"The  first  year  I  rented  a  store.  The  second  year  I  bought  a  piece 
of  ground,  20  x  125  feet,  in  the  best  business  section  of  the  town,  and 
built  a  one-story  store  with  greenhouse  attached,  running  the  full 
length  of  the  property. 

"Three  months  later  my  neighborly  (?)  neighbors  who  had  sold  me 
the  ground  at  the  highest  figure  for  a  greenhouse  built  an  adjoining 
building  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  greenhouse,  thus  shutting  off 
my  sunlight.  This  was  indeed  a  trial,  and  for  some  time  I  could  see 
nothing  but  financial  ruin;  but  as  all  the  worrying  would  not  remove  the 
stone  wall,  I  set  about  to  find  the  proper  plants  to  thrive  in  such  a 
situation. 
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"I  have  successfully  grown  gloxinias,  calceolarias,  tuberous-rooted 
begonias,  and  now  have  a  most  flourishing  row  of  orchids  suspended 
from  the  glass;  an  8o-foot  bench  of  asparagus  plumosa  I  always  keep 
in  a  growing  state  by  heavy  fertilizing.  Not  one  inch  of  space  must  be 
wasted.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  intensive  plan  in  growing 
things — even  the  6-inch  'side  yard'  is  planted  to  hardy  ivy,  which 
furnishes  all  the  ivy  for  our  wreaths. 

"On  small  shelves  hung  up  here  and  there  in  the  sunny  end  of  the 
house  I  grow  forget-me-not,  sweet  alyssum,  English  daisies,  and  male- 
coides  primroses  for  colonial  bunches  during  the  winter.  Also  two 
thrifty  plants  of  stephanotis  are  running  on  a  trellis  near  the  glass. 

"This  summer  I  added  a  second  and  third  story  to  the  store,  which 
not  only  gives  me  my  apartment,  but  also  a  much-needed  stock-room, 
and  three  small  apartments  which  were  all  rented  as  soon  as  finished, 
thus  tiding  over  the  summer  months  when  the  flower  business  is  no 
paying  proposition. 

"This,  of  course,  all  means  hard  work  and  close  application,  and  only 
those  who  love  'green  things  growing'  as  I  do  can  understand  how  the 
pleasure  far  outweighs  the  hard  work." 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Kelley  writes  from  North  Dakota:  "I  know  plenty 
about  the  antagonism  to  women  working  in  farming,  and  have  had 
many  hard  experiences,  but  the  past  year  I  have  received  a  number  of 
courtesies  that  are  recognitions. 

"Last  January  I  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  our  State  Pure  Seed  Association,  the  first  time  a  woman  ever  had  the 
honor.  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association, 
and  vice-president  of  our  mid-winter  Fair  Association. 

"We  have  a  number  of  strong  women  all  through  the  West  who  are 
in  agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  and  most  of  them  feel  that  suc- 
cess lies  in  organized  effort.  I  am  sure  there  are  openings  for  women 
who  want  out-of-door  work,  and  that  the  Association  is  bound  to  fill 
a  long-felt  want,  and  I  believe  that  the  East  and  the  West  can  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  one  another. 

"I  have  felt  for  four  years  that  there  should  be  an  organization  for 
women  in  agricultural  lines  of  work.  There  are  many  organizations 
for  farm  women,  but  none  that  has  a  definite  purpose.  So  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  real  workers  have  organized.  We  have  an  immense  terri- 
tory, but  through  our  rural  press  are  well  equipped  to  reach  one  another." 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis,  of  California,  writes: 
"Just  at  present  the  newspapers  are  making  a  to-do  about  my  very 
small  success,  so  I  prefer  not  to  deal  with  my  work  directly  lest  it  be 
misleading  to  women,  for  they  are  too  prone  already  to  rush  into  work 
that  they  know  little  about.  If  my  'success'  is  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  women,  it  must  come  from  my  attitude  toward,  not  my  work, 
but  all  work,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  most  vital  thing  for  all  women  to 
learn  that  they  too  are  laborers  as  well  as  men,  and  that  when  they 
enter  the  field  of  labor  they  must  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  not  be- 
cause they  are  women.  Women  have  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  this 
transition  period  that  men  know  nothing  of,  yet  the  manner  in  which 
they  adjust  themselves  to  their  difficulties  proves  or  disproves  their 
worth.  _  My  own  difficulties  have  at  times  seemed  insurmountable,  and 
many  times  my  enthusiasm  has  died  within  me,  only  to  burst  into  bloom 
with  renewed  vigor  when  the  period  of  depression  was  past.  No  one 
can  tell  another  how  to  make  money — that  is  something  inherent  in  the 
personality  which,  if  capable  of  doing  so,  will  not  ask  advice  of  others. 
That  depends  entirely  upon  the  women  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  and 
the  circumstances  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
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"Knowing  the  disadvantages  that  most  women  labor  under  from  lack 
of  training  and  generations  of  conventionality,  I  really  feel  that  the 
majority  of  them  should  be  discouraged  from  going  into  horticulture. 
They  seem  to  have  so  little  idea  of  the  real  labor  attached  to  it,  and 
though  digging  and  hoeing,  potting  and  weeding,  are  no  harder  than 
washing  and  scrubbing,  few  women  want  to  do  any  such  work  nowadays; 
they  are  all  fitting  themselves  to  be  'bosses'  and  look  at  only  the  es- 
thetic side,  forgetting  the  hours  of  drudgery  it  takes  to  accomplish 
anything  in  this,  as  in  all,  work.  Women  have  exchanged  patterns  and 
recipes  for  so  long  that  they  take  it  for  granted  that  when  a  woman  has 
made  a  success  of  anything  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  ask  her  for  the 
recipe.  I  constantly  receive  letters  from  women  wishing  to  go  into 
horticulture,  and  their  misunderstanding  of  the  work  and  themselves 
is  pitiful.  The  very  fact  that  they  ask  what  and  how  proves  them  in- 
competent and  incapable  of  working  out  their  own  problems,  which 
they  must  do  if  they  want  to  succeed.  Much  of  what  I  would  say  might 
seem  harsh  and  unfeeling,  but  women  must  have  truth  on  this  subject, 
not  glittering  generalities,  and,  above  all,  they  must  learn  the  joy  of 
labor  as  well  as  the  bitterness.  I  believe  it  takes  as  much  temperament 
to  be  a  successful  hybridist  as  to  be  a  fine  actor — one  must  feel  her  work 
in  the  inmost  depths  of  her  being  and  love  the  earth  from  which  we 
receive  our  life." 

v.     NOTES 

The  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  In- 
ternational Union,  England. — The  membership  of  this 
Union  includes  farmers,  poultry  breeders,  dairy  managers, 
nursery,  landscape,  and  market-gardeners,  teachers,  etc. 
Positions  and  pupils  have  been  found  for  members.  Orders 
for  produce  have  been  obtained,  nearly  1500  letters  written 
and  3500  circulars  sent  from  the  office  during  the  past  year. 

The  total  membership  of  this  Union,  with  which  the 
W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  is  now  affiliated,  is  345.  The  Union 
reports  that,  for  the  next  few  years,  women  and  girls  with 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  will  be 
very  much  needed,  not  only  in  English  positions,  but  in 
Belgium  and  France.  "It  is  not  only  ourselves  who  will 
need  to  use  to  the  full  every  available  acre,  but  our  neigh- 
bors will  look  to  us  for  help.  We  are  in  one  mind  in  hoping 
that  a  large  number  of  recruits  may  be  enlisted  for  "wom- 
en's work  on  the  land."  A  booklet,  issued  by  the  Union, 
"Hints  on  training  for  women  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture," contains  information  regarding  training  schools. 

Milch  Goats. — Mrs.  Bertha  Thompson,  of  Napa,  Cal., 
has  a  herd  of  more  than  40  goats  from  which  she  makes 
cheese,  on  the  Swiss  plan,  for  market,  as  well  as  selling 
milk.  There  is  also  a  market  for  kids  in  the  spring,  es- 
pecially at  Easter  time. 

Forestry. — Nearly  3,000,000  young  trees  were  set  out 
this  year  on  the  national  forests  of  northern  Idaho  and 
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Montana.  On  the  St.  Joe  national  forest  in  Idaho  3,000,000 
acres  will  be  planted. 

The  state  school  of  forestry  at  Botineau,  North  Dakota, 
announces  that  it  will  have  one  million  trees  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  the  State  during  1915. 

Lemons  in  Mississippi. — One  thousand  lemons,  measur- 
ing on  an  average  seventeen  inches  in  circumference,  many 
weighing  two  pounds  each,  were  marketed  late  in  Novem- 
ber by  N.  M.  Font  in  the  vicinity  of  Pass  Christian.  The 
lemons  are  of  the  Ponderoso  variety. 

Tea  in  California. — Tea  plants  arrived  at  San  Diego, 
July  29,  from  Ceylon  for  the  Thomas  Lipton  tea  exhibit 
at  the  exposition.  Three  hundred  of  the  plants  in  glass 
cases  arrived  with  three  native  Cingalese  nurserymen  to  set 
them  out.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  mean  the  beginning  of  a 
great  tea  industry  in  southern  California,  and  should  the 
tea  saplings  prove  that  this  is  true,  thousands  of  plants  will 
be  shipped  here  next  year  by  the  Lipton  Company.  The 
leaves  will  be  stripped,  and  Cingalese  girls  will  serve  the 
tea  at  the  exposition  exhibit,  showing  the  whole  process  from 
the  raising  of  the  tea  to  the  tea-cup. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Olive  Growing. — Farmers  of  Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
County,  Cal.,  are  making  arrangements  for  planting  a  very 
large  acreage  of  olives  during  the  present  planting  season. 
Agents  of  the  nurseries  in  this  district  state  that  they  have 
had  heavier  orders  for  olives  than  for  any  other  class  of 
fruit  trees. 

Perpetual  Blooming  Hybrid  Roses. — On  one  shore  of 
the  Shrewsbury  River,  in  northern  New  Jersey,  clay  soil  is 
found.  We  are  successful  in  raising  these  roses  on  this 
clay  soil  and  have  a  perpetual  bloom  from  June  until 
November.  No  bloom  and  small  growth  can  be  expected 
the  first  year;  all  flower  buds  must  be  nipped  off.  Allow 
the  long  shoots  to  remain  in  the  fall  and  build  about  them 
a  cone  of  alternate  spadesful  of  cool  manure  and  soil  eigh- 
teen inches  high.  Use  bone  dust  under  cover.  In  March 
break  down  the  cone  and  dig  it  not  more  than  three  inches 
into  the  soil.  Do  not  disturb  the  roots.  Prune  in  March  to 
about  four  inches  from  the  ground.  One  to  five  flower- 
bearing  shoots  then  appear.  Nip  off  all  but  one  flower- 
bud  on  each  shoot,  and  when  these  mature,  cut,  leaving 
only  several  bud  points  from  which  new  flower  shoots  will 
appear.  Overfeeding  is  indicated  by  weak-necked  bloom. 
Use  scuffle  hoe  to  destroy  weeds  during  summer,  and  under 
no  circumstances  disturb  the  soil  around  the  bushes. — 
Robert  Hartshorne. 
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Farm  Women  at  Wichita. — The  annual  business  session 
of  the  Oklahoma  branch  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Farm  Women  was  held  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  October  15,  1914. 

The  secretary  is  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Christian,  Ponca  City. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  farm  women  of  the 
state  were  more  alive  and  keenly  on  the  alert  for  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  newer,  better,  and  easier  meth- 
ods in  farm  home  life.  The  officers  of  the  Oklahoma 
branch  are  planning  a  busy  and  profitable  year,  and  are 
anticipating  the  cooperation  of  farm  women  throughout  the 
state,  both  individually  and  through  their  various  club 
organizations. 

A  Garden  Course. — National  Park  Seminary  at  Forest 
Glen,  Md.,  opened  last  fall  a  new  department — Floricul- 
ture and  Garden  planning.  The  course  includes  botany, 
lectures  on  soils,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  insects,  etc., 
and  garden  planning.  Practical  work  is  carried  on  during 
the  winter  in  a  large  greenhouse.  Miss  Nora  V.  Schenck, 
a  graduate  of  the  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, is  in  charge  of  the  department. 

Making  Wood-lots. — Women  who  have  farms  that  con- 
tain any  "waste  land,"  or  steep  or  rocky  land  that  is  difficult 
to  bring  under  cultivation,  or  that  cannot  be  used  for 
orchard  purposes,  can  use  such  for  future  wood  lots,  no 
matter  how  useless  it  may  appear  at  the  outset.  Let  them 
plant  white  pine  seedlings  from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  and 
in  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  they  will  begin  to  reap  the 
benefit.  In  the  mean  time  they  will  have  neither  bother 
nor  expense.  The  State  Forestry  Department  will  always 
help  in  planning  such  a  plantation,  and  in  many  states  will 
furnish  the  seedlings  or  transplant  at  a  minimum  cost. 

I  have  a  little  plantation  of  about  six  acres  that  is  now 
four  years  old,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  crown  of  beauty 
to  the  hill  that  rises  behind  our  house,  and  later  on  it  can 
be  converted  into  a  steady  little  stream  of  gold. — Gertrude 
Craven. 

Horticultural  Books. — An  exhibition  of  books  on 
horticulture  is  being  held  at  the  Public  Library  in  New 
York  city,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held.  In  other  countries 
horticultural  books  are  segregated;  this  should  be  done 
here.  A  list  of  horticultural  books  in  the  New  York 
Library  has  been  compiled  recently  by  Edward  H.  Ander- 
son and  Mrs.  Max  Farrand  for  free  distribution,  and  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  if  a 
stamp  is  enclosed  with  the  application.  The  list  is  entitled : 
"Flower  Gardens,  a  selected   list  of  books,"  and  mentions 
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books  on  Gardens  and  garden  designs,  Herb,  Rock,  Water, 
and  Wild  gardens,  Individual  plants  and  flowers,  Gardens 
of  various  countries,  and  Children's  and  school  gardens. 

Drug  Plants. — Owing  to  the  war,  drugs  have  advanced 
heavily  in  price.  Many  drug  plants  will  not  grow  here, 
but  certain  ones  now  produced  chiefly  in  Europe  may  be 
grown  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  under  suitable 
conditions.  Digitalis  may  be  grown  by  small  producers; 
belladonna,  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  golden  seal  in 
larger  quantities.  Many  make  good  returns  per  acre. 
The  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  will  gladly  direct  members  to  sources 
of  supply  of  seeds  and  plants  on  application. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Chester  Valley,  Pa.,  has  just 
passed  through  a  most  successful  season.  The  Club  was 
organized  to  promote  an  interest  in  horticulture,  floricul- 
ture, and  kitchen  gardening. 

The  Weeders  of  Pennsylvania. — Members  write 
papers,  visit  places  of  interest,  open  public  school  gardens, 
beautify  highways  by  planting  trees,  hold  monthly  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  shows,  manage  booths  at  flower  mar- 
kets, and  hold  plant  exchanges. 

GOVERNMENT  AND   STATE   PUBLICATIONS 

Farmers'  bulletins  are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  and  sent  free  so  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  Later  they  may  be  bought  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  at  a  usual  price  of  five  cents.  Among 
recent  issues  of  interest  are: 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  621:  "How  to  attract  birds  in 
northeastern  United  States,"  by  W.  L.  McAtee,  assistant 
biologist.  Means  of  providing  a  food  supply  for  wild  birds 
about  the  homestead  are  described. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  622:  "Basket  willow  culture," 
by  George  N.  Lamb,  of  the  Forest  Service.  This  bulletin 
discusses  varieties  of  willows,  methods  of  willow  growing, 
cost  of  establishment  and  maintenance,  opportunities  for 
marketing,  etc. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  624:  "Natural  and  artificial 
brooding  of  chickens,"  by  Harry  M.  Lamon,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  633:  "Growing  peaches:  vari- 
eties and  classification,"  by  H.  P.  Gould,  pomologist. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  635:  "What  the  farm  contrib- 
utes directly  to  the  farmers'  living,"  by  W.  C.  Funk,  assist- 
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ant,  office  of  farm  management.  Applicable  to  the  region 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  645:  "Agricultural  outlook," 
contains  interesting  tables  of  prices  of  farm  necessaries  and 
products. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  the  following  "Special 
Circulars"  have  been  prepared  in  certain  bureaus  for  dis- 
tribution among  farmers  in  the  cotton  belt  who  desire  to 
diversify  their  farming  operations: 

By  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus-  Shall     southern    farmers    build 

try:  creameries? 

Feeding  farm  cows  in  the  South.  Do  you  keep  a  cow? 

Advantages  of  dairying   in  the  The    production    and    care    of 

South.  milk  and  cream. 

The  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  Conveniences  for  handling  the 

calves.  farm  cow  and  her  products. 

Marketing  butter  and  cream  in  By  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

the  South.  Permanent      pastures     for    the 

How  southern  farmers  may  get  cotton  belt. 

a  start  in  pig  raising.    -•  Sorghum  for  forage  in  the  cot- 
Horse  and  mule  raising  in  the  ton  belt. 

South.  Rye  in  the  cotton  belt. 

Producing    sheep    on    southern  Winter   wheat    in    the    cotton 

farms.  belt. 

Suggestions  on  poultry  raising  Winter  oats  in  the  cotton  belt. 

for  the  southern  farmer.  Rape  as  a  forage  crop  in  the 

Making    farm    butter    in    the  cotton  belt. 

South.  Hairy  vetch  for  the  cotton  belt . 
Soy  bean  in  the  cotton  belt. 

To  housewives  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  will 
send  free  Price  List  11 — ''American  Foods  and  Cooking: 
'Uncle  Sam's  cook  book,'"  being  an  alphabetic  list  of 
government  publications,  available  at  cost  price  (5  cents 
and  upward),  which  treat  of  foods  and  their  preparation. 
Among  the  titles  listed  are:  "What  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  doing  for  the  housekeeper,"  "Laws,"  "Pure 
water  for  the  farm,"  "Canned  goods,"  etc. 

The  Weekly  News  Letter  to  Crop  Correspondents  is  filled 
with  practical  articles.  Among  these  may  be  quoted: 
"  Minimizing  labor  on  the  farm  "  (December  9) ;  "  How  the 
farmer  may  use  the  facilities  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture"  (series);  "Making  contact  for  mar- 
keting by  parcel  post"  (December  23);  "The  indoor  win- 
dow box"  (December  23);  "The  two-family  garden" 
(January  6,   1915);    "The  Farmer's  income"  (January  6). 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  Bulle- 
tin No.  8,  1914  (whole  number  579)  on  the  "Massachusetts 
home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education"; 
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"Agricultural  teaching;  papers  presented  at  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  teaching"  (Bulletin  No.  27; 
whole  number  601);   etc. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Extension  Service 
(Amherst,  Mass.),  issued,  as  Library  leafletNo.  13,  a  list 
of  35  of  the  best  farm  and  garden  papers,  prices  and  places 
of  publication  being  added. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture (Sacramento,  California)  for  November,  1914, 
contains  a  warning  as  to  the  possibility  of  insect  pests  com- 
ing through  shipments  by  parcel  post,  with  a  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  Government  Post  Office  in  this  matter. 
Growers  or  prospective  growers  of  almonds  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  article  on  almonds  in  this  issue.  The  bulletin 
is  sent  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  and  is 
exchanged  for  the  bulletins  of  agricultural  organizations. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  is  now  regularly 
exchanged  with  the  publications  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Urbana,  111.).  The  first  of  the  publi- 
cations to  reach  us  from  Illinois  was  a  beautifully  illustrated 
pamphlet  (Circular  No.  170)  written  by  Wilhelm  Miller, 
on  "The  Illinois  way  of  beautifying  the  farm."  "A  copy 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  in  Illinois  who  will  sign  a  prom- 
ise to  do  some  permanent  ornamental  planting  within  a 
year,"  and  the  pages  tell  how  to  do  it. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
valuable  bulletins,  among  them  Bulletin  No.  62  (part  2), 
being  practical  suggestions  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  for  the  farm  home  and  the  housewife. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  asked  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  such  Govern- 
ment or  State  publications  as  have  been  found  to  be  of 
practical  service. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Rural  Credits;  Land  and  Cooperative.     By  Myron  T.  Herrick  and 

R.  Ingalls.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York  and  London,   1914. 

5I9PP- 

"Rural  Credits,"  by  our  late  Ambassador  to  France,  purposes  "to 

lay  before  the  American  people  the  customs  and  laws  in  operation  in 

other  countries,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  enlightened  plans  for 

improving  land  and  agricultural  credit  facilities  in  the  United  States." 

The  book  serves  two  purposes:    It  dispels  a  certain  misconception  of 

agricultural  finance,  prevalent  in  much  popular  writing  and  discussion, 

that  all  projects  for  facilitating  farm  credits  will  ultimately  share  the 

fate  of  the  Mississippi  Bubble  and  the  Massachusetts  Land  Bank.     It 
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establishes  the  principles  of  sound  finance  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  American  farmers. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  "Land  Credit"  and  "Co- 
operative Credit."  The  first  part  includes  a  description  of  special 
or  state  aids  to  agriculture,  long-term  loans,  amortization,  debentures, 
the  German  Landschafts,  the  French  Credit  Foncier,  and  systems  of 
rural  credits  in  operation  in  Egypt,  India,  and  South  America. 

Book  II  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  agricultural  co-operative  credit 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  possibility  of  applying  at 
home  certain  methods  that  have  proved  successful  in  other  countries. 
The  work  is  primarily  a  reference  book,  packed  full  of  valuable  fact 
and  illuminating  discussion.  It  has  the  further  merit  of  being  in- 
teresting reading. — Marion  Parris  Smith. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Out-door  Rose  Growing.  By  George  C. 
Thomas.     J.  B.  Lippincott.     Philadelphia,  1914.     157  pp.     Illus. 

All  growers  and  lovers  of  roses  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Thomas  for 
his  beautiful  book  on  out-of-door  rose  growing.  The  colored  plates,  re- 
produced directly  from  the  rose  to  the  page,  one  would  think,  with  the 
immediate  advice  as  to  which  varieties  do  best  in  this  locality,  make  the 
book  of  special  value  to  us. 

When  the  long  list  of  tea,  hybrid  tea,  and  pernetiana  roses,  with  the 
qualities  in  detail  of  each  one,  will  prove  of  great  help  to  all  those  who 
venture  upon  the  joys  and -disillusions  of  rose  growing. 

One  could  wish  that,  for* ease  of  handling,  a  lighter  paper  might  have 
been  used,  but,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  illustrations,  this  was 
perhaps  not  possible. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  a  book  to  be  most  heartily  recommended. — 
Marian  Moll. 

Fundamentals  of  Plant  Breeding.     By  John  M.  Coulter,  Ph.D., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago.     D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.      19 14.     347  pp.     109 
illustrations. 
Professor  Coulter  has  written  a  book  for  beginners,  be  they  old  or 
young,  wise  or  foolish.     He  has  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  theories 
of  variation,  natural  selection,  and  mutation.     His  statement  of  Men- 
del's law  is  admirable  and  a  model  of  text-book  writing.     But  the  most 
interesting  and   instructive  chapters  deal  with  recent  experiments  in 
genetics,  in  the  combination   of  characters  and  the   use  of  hybrids. 
Experiments  to  secure  drought-resistance,  disease-resistance,  and  new 
plant  forms  are,  to  the  lay  mind,  a  sort  of  vegetable  necromancy,  with 
Burbank  as  chief  wizard.     We  are  left  at  the  close  of  the  book,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  crying  for  "More!" — Marion  Parris  Smith. 

Commercial  Gardening:  A  practical  and  scientific  treatise  for  mar- 
ket gardeners;  market  growers;  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers; nurserymen.  Edited  by  John  Weathers.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1914.     4  vols.,  illus.     $15.00. 

This  work  covers  a  field  of  wide  range  and  importance  and  brings 
within  the  scope  of  its  four  volumes  much  information  which  the  practical 
worker  will  only  find,  if  at  all  elsewhere,  in  scattered  places.  For  this 
reason  it  will  prove  of  direct  value  to  the  large  and  small  fruit  grower, 
the  nurseryman  and  florist,  as  well  as  the  gardener. 

So  much  has  been  heard  of  the  French  system  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  late  years  that  the  matter  is  fully  discussed  in  this  new  work 
from  the  commercial  gardener's  point  of  view. 

Commercial  Gardening  not  only  discusses  the  purely  cultural  aspects 
of  gardening,  but  also  gives  full  consideration  to  its  economic  aspects. 
The  question  of  rent,  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  as  affecting  market  gardeners 
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and  growers  are  fully  treated,  and  reliable  figures  are  given  to  show 
amount  of  capital  required  before  embarking  on  commercial  horti- 
culture, the  probable  returns  from  various  leading  crops,  and  many 
other  similar  matters. 

The  Amateur  Garden.     By  George  W.  Cable.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1914.     119  pp.     Mus. 

The  Peony  Manual.  C.  S.  Harrison,  York,  Neb.,  1914.  Paper,  25 
cents;  $12  per  100. 
The  third  edition  of  the  Peony  manual  is  now  out.  It  has  been  en- 
larged and  brought  down  to  date  and  gives  complete  directions  for  the 
propagation  and  cultivation  of  peonies.  Advice  on  peony  growing  as 
a  business  is  also  given. 

The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.     By  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1914.     600  pp.     769  cuts.     Vol.  II., 

from  C  to  E.     Price  per  volume,  $6.00. 
Every  one  interested  in  horticulture  will  find  this  volume  a  library 
in  itself,  very  complete   in  all  details,  both    botanical   and    practical. 
The  gardener  will  find  the  latest  methods  of  culture  of  plants  invariably 
dealt  with  by  well-known  specialists. 

Important  Timber  Trees  of  the  United  States.  By  S.  B.  Elliott. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  1912.  382  pp.  111.  $2.00. 
"Important  Timber  Trees  of  the  United  States"  is  more  frequently 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  our  forest  trees 
than  any  one  other  volume  of  similar  purpose,  because  of  its  vigorous 
English  and  broad,  non-technical  treatment,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  reforestation.  "  The  forests  of  the  future  will  largely 
be  composed  of  planted  trees,  in  order  to  have  forests  of  value.  *  *  * 
Probably  our  forests  today  are  in  no  worse  condition  than  those  of 
France  and  Germany  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  is  this  to  encour- 
age us,  that  European  forests  have  been  restored  and  made  productive; 
so  may  ours  be,  especially  as  we  possess  so  many  more  valuable  species 
than  they."  (About  five  to  one  in  our  favor.)  Chapter  II,  "Present 
condition  of  the  forest,"  Chapter  10  on  "The  woodlot,"  and  Chapter 
13  on  "The  forest  nursery,  "  are  of  special  importance:  one  extract  from 
Chapter  10  should  be  spread  broadcast:  "It  is  undoubtedly  within  the 
domain  of  fact  that  there  are  not  five  farms  in  a  hundred  in  our  country 
that  do  not  have  on  them  from  one  to  twenty  acres  of  land  that  is  un- 
profitable for  ordinary  crops,  but  is  well  suited  to  growing  trees.  The 
farmer  should  no  more  depend  on  unaided  nature  to  bring  forth  his 
fuel,  posts,  poles,  lumber,  and  other  forest  products  without  his  super- 
vision and  care  than  he  should  depend  upon  her  to  provide  him  with 
hay,  grain,  and  fruit  without  direction  and  labor." 

The  Farm  Woodlot.  By  E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling.  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1914.  343  pp.  111.  $1.50. 
"The  Farm  Woodlot"  is  an  extended  treatment  of  the  idea  stated 
above.  Its  opening  chapter,  the  "Significance  of  the  Forest,"  early 
states  "the  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  the  development  of  our  lands 
so  that  they  may  become  most  productive,  is  classification.  In  the  near 
future  the  question  of  the  division  of  our  lands  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  tillable  and  forest  land  will  be  a  pressing  one.  The  best  general  solu- 
tion for  the  utilization  of  unprofitable  farm  land  is  to  make  it  a  woodlot. 
Not  only  is  the  esthetic  feature  of  the  woodlot  important,  but  the 
fertility  of  the  land  is  renewed  and  increased  by  forest  growth.  There 
are  few  farms  that  can  afford  to  be  without  a  woodlot."  Chapter  5, 
"Practical  Sylviculture,"  and  Chapter  13,  "History  of  the  forest," 
are  of  permanent  value. — Mira  L.  Dock. 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEST  FARM  AND  GARDEN 
PAPERS 

General  Farm  Papers: 

*  Country  Gentleman,  weekly,  Philadelphia,  Pa $1-50 

New  England  Homestead,  weekly,  Springfield,  Mass i.oo 

*  Practical  Farmer,  weekly,  Philadelphia,  Pa i.oo 

*  Rural  New  Yorker,  weekly,  New  York,  N.  Y ' i.oo 

*  Wallace's  Farmer,  weekly,  Des  Moines,  Iowa i.oo 

Dairy  Papers: 

*  Hoard's  Dairyman,  weekly,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis i.oo 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  semi-monthly,  Waterloo,  Iowa i.oo 

Papers  on  Farm  Animals: 

*  Breeder's  Gazette,  weekly,  Chicago,  111 i.oo 

Guernsey  Breeders'  Journal,  monthly,  Peterboro,  N.  H 2.00 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  semi-monthly,  Brattleboro,  Vt 1.00 

Jersey  Bulletin  and  Dairy  World,  weekly,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  .  .  1.00 

Poultry  Papers: 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly,  Chicago,  111 50 

American  Poultry  World,  monthly,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 50 

*  Farm  Poultry,  monthly,  Boston,  Mass 50 

Poultry  Item,  monthly,  Sellersville,  Pa 50 

Poultry  Success,  monthly,  Springfield,  Ohio 50 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  monthly,  Quincy,  111 50 

Fruit  Magazines: 

Better  Fruit,  monthly,  Hood  River,  Oregon 1.00 

Fruit  Grower,  monthly,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1.00 

Market  Garden  and  Greenhouse  Magazines: 

*  American  Florist,  weekly,  Chicago,  111 1.00 

*  Florists'  Exchange,  weekly,  New  York,  N.  Y 1.00 

Florists'  Review,  weekly,  Chicago,  111 1.00 

*  Horticulture,  weekly,  Boston,  Mass 1.00 

*  Market  Growers'  Journal,  semi-monthly,  Louisville,  Ky 1.00 

Miscellaneous  Illustrated  Farm  and  Garden  Magazines: 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  monthly,  New  York,  N.  Y 3.00 

*  Country  Life  in  America,  monthly,  Garden  City,  N.  Y 4.00 

*  The  Craftsman,  monthly,  New  York,  N.  Y 3.00 

*  The  Garden  Magazine,  monthly,  Garden  City,  N.  Y 1.50 

House  and  Garden,  monthly,  New  York,  N.  Y 3.00 

Suburban  Life,  monthly,  New  York,  N.  Y 3.00 

Bee  Journals: 

*  American  Bee  Journal,  monthly,  Hamilton,  111 1.00 

*  Beekeepers'  Review,  monthly,  North  Star,  Mich 1.00 

*  Canadian  Horticulturist  and   Beekeeper,  monthly,  Peterboro, 

Ont 1 .00 

*  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  semi-monthly,  Medina,  Ohio 1.00 

Western  Honey  Bee,  monthly,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 1.00 

*  An  asterisk  is  affixed  to  indicate  that  the  magazine  publishes  an  index  for  each  volume 
usually  every  six  or  twelve  months. 
By  permission,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Extension  Service. 
July,  1014 
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NEW  MEMBERS  TO  FEBRUARY  i,  1915 

Honorary  Member  elected  by  the  Council,  Dec,  1014: 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter-Howard,  The  Hillcrest,  1200  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Allerton,  Mrs.  S.  W The  Folly,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Allerton,  Mrs.  S.  W 1025  Highland  St.,  S.  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Arthur,  Miss  Kate  E Marshfield,  Mass. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S Prince  Street.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Leonard 35  Vick  Park  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Balch,  Miss  Emily  Greene Professor  of  Economics,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ballinger,  Mrs.  Lees    214  W.  Main  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Barry,  Miss  Elizabeth 100  E.  17th  Street,  New  York 

Bishop,  Miss  Susan Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Boddie,  Mr.  John  T Winnetka,  111. 

Brown,  Miss  Mary  Magoun 36  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

Burr,  Miss  Margaret  W Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Cashman,  Mrs.  William  T. .  .South  Park  Boulevard,  Shalar  Heights,  Warrensville,  Ohio 

Catherwood,  Miss  Hazel  H Hoopeston,  111. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Madison Calcium,  N.  Y. 

Culver,  Mrs.  Frederic 13S  E.  66th  Street,  New  York 

De  Forest,  Mrs.  Henry  L 955  Hillside  Avenue.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Dennis,  Mrs.  Frederic  S 62  East  55th  Street,  New  York 

Dickson,  Mrs.  James  P 1638  Sanderson  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dutilieul,  Miss  Anna Chalet  des  Roses,  Waverly,  Pa. 

Emerson,  Miss  Marguerite  E 395  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  L Lake  Forest,  111. 

Gano,  Miss  Laura Hagaman  Farm,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  W.  M 260  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Gunnison,  Miss  Marion 716  Sassafras  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

Ham,  Miss  Annette  M.,  129  East  76th  Street,  New  York;  Summer  address.  Crags- 
moor,  N.  Y. 

Harding,  Mrs.  Earl 15  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  New  York 

Hart,  Mr.  William  Howard 131  East  66th  Street,  New  York 

Hoyt,  Miss  Elizabeth  S 171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  C.  L 2709  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  C.  L 2709  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Jackson,  Miss  Florence,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boyleston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Johnstone,  Mrs.  Hugo  R 703  S.  Pasadena  Avenue,  Calif. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Robert 1608  John  Avenue,  Superior,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  John  S 6  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

Ketcham,  Miss  Ethel  B Bellport,  N.  Y. 

Lias,  Mrs.  Charles,  South  Hamilton,  Mass.;  Summer  address,  Sunnyslope  Farm, 
Wenham,  Mass. 

McCauley.  Miss  Katharine  L Highland  Park,  111. 

McCoy,  Miss  Anne Bighorn,  Sheridan  Co.,  Wyoming 

Mackey,  Miss  Linden 7016  Clinton  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Markoe,  Mrs.  John 1630  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marshall,  Miss  Lucile Prudence  Rislev  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Millen,  Mrs.  John 1618  Vermillion  Road,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Moon,  Mr.  J.  Edward Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Charles  J 1825  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Nicholson,  Miss  LB 445  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Notman,  Mrs.  George 136  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

Ohl,  Miss  Nora  R Primrose  Flower  Shop,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Pratt,  Miss  Edith  L Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Presser,  Mr.  Theo 1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph,  Miss  Georgia  B no  North  Beatty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Renton,  Mrs.  H.  H Kohala,  Hawaii 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Webster 016  Beeman  Street,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Sand,  Miss  Alice  L 48  East  78th  Street,  New  York  City 

Shepard,  Miss  F.  Louise 2422  Hillside  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Simkhovitch,  Mrs.  V.  G Greenwich  House,  26  Jones  Street,  New  York 

Stephenson,  Mr.  Robert  S 409  Hillside  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Strother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson Buxton    Md. 

Sturgis,  Mrs.  Robert 152  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Tower,  Miss  E.  M 4  Pelham  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Tracy,  Mrs.  C.  E Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Webb,  Mrs.  Oscar  E Sudbrook  Park,  Md. 

White,  Mrs.  Clifford  E Grosse  He,  Mich. 

Wilkinson,  Miss  Marion,  353  West  57th  Street,  New  York;  Summer  address,  The  Little 
Red  Inn,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Williams    Mrs.  William  P 1837  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Wi  son,  Miss  Martha 1450  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilton,  Mrs.  H.  L Grosse  He,  Mich. 

Wysong,  Mrs.  O.  C 165  West  Chestnut  Street,  Canton,  111. 
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You  Will  Be  Glad  to  Know 

That  we  can  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  finest  Peonies 

in  the  country.    The  new  French  varieties  are  marvels 

of  Nature's  handiwork  in  white,  blush,  shell-pink  and 

dazzling  crimson. 

We  have  also  Iris  and  Phlox  and  many  other  perennials  for 
your  hardy  garden.    Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.    If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  evergreens  we  will  send  our  catalog  of  these. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 

T.  C.  TKurlow's  Sons,  Inc. 

West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Box  80 


Cranberries 


Eight  quarts  of  superb  cranberries,  with  recipes,  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00,  postpaid,  anywhere  within  our  second 
parcel-post  zone;  and  to  places  more  than  1 50  miles  from 
New  Lisbon  for  $1.00  plus  the  additional  postage  on 
nine  pounds. 

Order  promptly,  as  the  supply  for  this  season  is  limited. 
New  Lisbon  is  thirty  miles  direcdy  east  of  Philadelphia. 


Elizabeth  C.  White 

New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 


The  Dahlia  Farm 

East  Moriches,  New  York 
(  Suffolk  County ) 

Known  the  world  over  as  the  place 
to  get  all  the  best  to  date. 

Catalog  for  1915  now  ready 

E.  Stanley  Brown 

Proprietor 


Plants  &  Flowers 

For  All  Occasions 

William  W.  Edgar 
Company 

Waverly,  Mass. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 


Grown  in  America'' 


Bulbs  of  Quality 


Send  for  Catalog 


Bidwell  &  Fobes 

Kinsman,  Ohio 


School 

of  Horticulture  for 

Women 

(Eighteen  miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Ambler,  Pa. 

Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the  growing 
of  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  Bees.  Simple 
Carpentry.  School  Gardening.  Special  course 
in  Landscape  Gardening.  Constant  demand  for 
trained  women  to  fill  salaried  positions.  Write 
for  Catalogue 

Jessie  T.  Morgan,  Director 


Indian  River  Fruit 

May  be  Ordered  from 

Susan  H.  Vollmer 

Cocoa,  Florida 
Prices  on  Application 

The  Garden  Gateway 

31  East  48th  St. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  shop  has 
been  established  in  New  York  City 
exclusively  for  the  Development 
and  Furnishing  of  Gardens  and 
Bird  Sanctuaries. 

The  Gateway  offers  for  the  Garden  Beautiful  and 
Useful  Articles:  Furniture.  Fountains.  Statuettes. 
Baskets,    Aprons.    Stakes.     Seed    Markers,    and 

Original  Implements. 

In  the  garden  of  the  shop  are  to  be  found,  for  the 

birds,   Nesting    Boxes,   Feeding   Tables,   Bathing 

Pans   and    Fountains,   Cleansing   Tools,   Special 

Foods  and  other  modern  conceptions. 

For  Sale 

Settings  &  Cockerels 
Rhode  Island  Red 

(  Rose  and  Single  ) 

Very  Fine 
Prize  Winning  Stock 

Miss  M.  H.  Shearman 

1600  W.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 
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A  Spring  Spray  with 

Scalecide" 


On  yourTREES,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

Rose  Bushes,  etc.,  is  like  a 

morning  bath  to  the  body. 

It  invigorates,  cleanses  and  prepares 

for   active   summer   duties    like    no 

other  spray  you  can  use  before  the 

leaves  come  out. 

It   is  non-poisonous,  non-injurious, 

easy  to   prepare,  easy  to    use,    and 

inexpensive. 

Our  Service  Department  Catalog  Free 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

50  Church  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Elsie  McFate 
Practical  Artist- 
Gardener 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Begs  to  announce  that  a  list  of 
plants,  grown  by  her  at  her 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  at  Turtle 
Creek,  Pa. ,  is  now  ready. 

Those  who  desire  this  inter- 
esting little  book  should  address 
request  to 

Hillside 
Hardy  Flower  Gardens 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 


Garden 

Problems 


Refer  your  difficult  garden 
problems  to  us.  Direct  repre- 
sentatives of  our  nursery  (expert 
plantsmen — we  have  no  agents) 
travel  widely  each  year,  com- 
bining touch  with  your  local 
conditions  with  our  broad 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants  which 
best  meet  those  conditions. 

We  can  answer  your  ques- 
tions by  mail.  Or  our  repre- 
sentative may  arrange  to  call 
while  en  tour,  if  the  points  in- 
volved necessitate  it. 

In  any  event,  get  our  new 
catalog.     It  is  ready. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L  Box  19 


Bewley  Farm 

Old  English 
Sheep  Dogs 

Ayrshire  Cattle 

Sweet  Butter 
Fresh  Eggs 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker  Davis 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co. 

Pennsylvania 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 


Spring  1915 

Seed  Catalogue 

THIS    instructive   book   of    144    pages,    devoted   to 
everything  for  the  Farm — Garden — Lawn,  brimful 
of  useful  information  and  suggestions,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

It  is  attractively  and  conveniently  arranged  with  many  clear 
pictures  showing  results  you  can  obtain  in  your  garden  and  text 
explaining  how  to  get  these  results. 

It  contains  complete  description  of  the  latest  novelties  and  specialties  in  flowers  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  standards. 

All  plants  described  are  grown  from  superior  strains,  selected  from  types  that  we 
have  tested  with  splendid  results. 

That  our  seeds  give  satisfaction  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  from  a  small  beginning 
17  years  ago,  our  business  has  steadily  grown  until  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
occupy  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  New  York  devoted  to  this  kind  of  business. 

A  copy  of  this  useful  catalog  sent  free  upon  request.  Kindly  mention  this  publica- 
tion when  writing. 

30  &  32  Barclay  St.  New  York 


Hardy  Permanent  Gardens 

Now  an  Open  Sesame  to  the  Busy  Man  and  Woman 

In  our  attractive  booklet  "Hardy  Gardens  Easily  Made  For  The  Busy  Man  "  we  have  endeavored 
to  simplify  the  making  of  a  Garden  of  Perennials  or  Old-Fashioned  Flowers  by  prepared  plans  adapt- 
able to  most  situations,  with  the  lowest  estimates  of  cost  that  make  them  no  longer  a  Utopian  Dream. 
Let  us  send  you  one  and  save  hours  of  needless  worry  over  catalogues  and  surprise  yourself  what  can 
be  done  for  so  little  money  together  with  our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  (48  pages — 9  x  12). 
on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps,  which  pays  postage  only,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  credited  on 
first  order. 

One  of  ground  plans  ^  ^  »    "7  /*«•  ^ 

in  our  booklet  on  '  » '     .   r»    .'  "  T^v  ^t 

"Hardy  Gar-  <S - _' A  ~ f  .  -N  ^ 

dens  Easily  / ,   .  /  *     *   '         »  s  s      •  -^s  ?' 


The  Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc.,  sparkiii,  n.  y. 

'    R.  W.  Clucas,  Mgr. 
Growers  of  Palisades   Popular  Perennials,  and  Landscape  Gardeners.      Visitors  always  welcome  at 
our  Nurseries,  where  they  can  make  selections  from  more  than  a  thousand  varieties  of  Hardy  Plants 
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Thorburn's  Seed  and  Bulb 
Catalogs 

are   books   of   truth — not  fiction. 

There  are  no   lengthy  pen-pictures 

of  possibilities   nor  of  results  you 

never  seem  able  to  attain. 


Rather  they  are  complete  lists  of 
everything  that  is  best  in  seeds  and 
bulbs — with  a  series  of  most  com- 
prehensive cultural  directions  and 
gardening  suggestions  that  are 
bound  to  come  in  handy. 

These  books  will  be  mailed  free  to 

all  those  who  request  them.     Your 

name  on  a  postal  will   bring   them 

to  you. 


£ 


Established  1802 

J.  M.Thorburn  &  Company 

53  Barclay  Street,  New  York 

Through  to  54  Park  Place 
Dept.  2 

All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 
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WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

QUARTERLY 


May,  1915 


Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association 


Founded  "to  promote  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  among 
women  and  to  further  such  interests  throughout  the  country." 


OFFICERS 

President 
Mrs.  Francis  King Alma,  Michigan 

Vice-Presidents 

Miss  Mira  L.  Dock Fayetteville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton Medford,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer New  York 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Vollmer Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Hilda  Loines 3  Pierrcpont  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer 
Miss  Louisa  G.  Davis Ambler,  Pa. 

General  Secretary 
Miss  Margaret  Jackson Englewood,  N.  J. 


Council 

Miss  Emma  Blakiston  Miss  Hilda  Loines 

Miss  Louisa  G.  Davis  Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  Manning 

Mrs.  Frank  Miles  Day  Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller 

Miss  M.  L.  Dock  Miss  E.  H.  Peale 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton  Mr.  George  T.  Powell 

Miss  J.  B.  Haines  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson  Mrs.  B.  Hammond  Tracy 

Miss  Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Vollmer 

Mrs.  Francis  King  Mr.  R.  L.  Watts 

Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee  Miss  Mary  Youngs 

Copyrighted,  1915,  by  J.  B.  Haines,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
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SETTING  OUT  AN  ORCHARD  WITH  THE  AID 
OF  DYNAMITE 

When  I  set  out  my  little  experimental  orchard  of  45  trees 
I  had  such  a  hard  time  getting  some  one  to  help  just  at  the 
right  moment  that  the  trees  had  to  do  the  best  they  could 
in  cramped  holes  on  land  that  had  only  been  ploughed 
and  deeply  furrowed,  for  my  own  strength  did  not  permit 
of  much  use  of  pick  and  shovel.  It  seemed  cruel  to  give 
them  such  a  poor  start  and  then  ask  great  things  of  them, 
when  they  had  all  they  could  do  to  gain  a  foothold. 

Reading  at  intervals  about  using  dynamite  to  loosen  up 
a  larger  area  of  surrounding  ground  than  even  the  patience 
of  the  best  gardener  would  give,  and  at  much  less  expense, 
I  resolved  to  try  the  experiment. 

A  booklet  advertised  by  Du  Pont  on  "Dynamite  for 
Agricultural  Purposes"  gave  further  good  reasons: — Easy 
cutting  up  of  hard-pan,  giving  trees  a  better  chance  to  re- 
sist drouth,  making  more  nourishment  available,  killing 
insects  and  grubs  that  might  be  contained  in  the  ground, 
and,  mainly,  doing  all  this  much  more  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly than  could  be  done  by  hand  even  if  one  were  willing 
to  go  to  the  expense.  The  Du  Ponts  on  request  also  put 
me  into  communication  with  the  nearest  agricultural 
blaster,  as  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  handling  of  dynamite 
and  did  not  care  to  risk  the  same  shredding  I  intended  to 
give  the  hard-pan. 

The  chosen  site  seemed  ideal — a  gentle  north-eastern 

Published  quarterly  for  the  VV.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.  by  J.  B.  Haines  at 
Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Subscription  price,  $  .50  per  year. 
Application  made  for  entry  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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slope,  on  land  fifteen  years  ago  used  for  hay  but  now  "badly 
run  to  weeds,"  as  the  farmers  say,  though  my  own  vo- 
cabulary does  not  call  acres  of  wild  strawberry,  brown- 
eyed  Susans,  Virginia  asters  and  goldenrod,  weeds. 

After  a  particularly  snowy  winter  the  ground  at  the  usual 
planting-time,  in  spite  of  the  slope,  proved  a  swamp. 
Tentative  holes  punched  with  a  crowbar  filled  up  in  a  few 
minutes.  "Hard-pan,  sure  enough,"  said  the  blaster- 
man;  "impossible  to  do  anything, — the  ground  would  be 
tamped  down  instead  of  loosened  up."  So  the  trees  had 
to  be  heeled  in  for  fully  three  weeks,  which  was  a  bad  be- 
ginning, but  a  preferable  alternative. 

Finally  the  eventful  day  came.  There  were  236  trees 
to  set  out.  The  only  thing  previously  accomplished  was  to 
mark  off  the  spaces  with  a  dab  of  whitewash  on  the  ground. 

I  managed  to  get  three  laborers  to  help  the  blaster. 
They  worked  ahead  of  him  making  crowbar  holes  2)4.  ft. 
deep.  The  blaster  then  placed  y2  stick  of  Red  Cross  dyna- 
mite in  each  hole,  filled  6  or  8,  and  then  walked  along  to 
light  one  after  the  other.  When  the  first  thud  came  every- 
body stopped  to  watch  the  fun.  Geysers  of  smoke,  earth 
and  stones  greeted  the  unwary  bystander,  but  20  feet  was 
a  safe  enough  distance  for  taking  snapshots  or  looking  on. 

Nearly  on  the  heels  of  the  blaster  the  men  were  put  to 
work  to  scoop  out  the  holes  and  tamp  the  earth  a  bit  at 
the  bottom.  I  pruned  the  roots  and  tops,  aligned  and  held 
the  trees  while  the  men  shoveled  and  shook  in  the  earth 
and  trampled  it  tight.  Finally  we  had  the  work  down  to 
such  system  that  in  two  days — just  sixteen  hours  in  all, — 
those  236  trees  were  planted,  thus  averaging  a  little  over 
four  minutes  for  each  tree.  But  I  assure  you  everyone 
hustled.  The  blaster's  work  was  all  done  the  first  day. 
His  pay,  including  all  material,  came  to  I2>4  cents  a  hole. 
The  hire  for  the  laborers,  of  course,  was  extra.  Thus  was 
the  work  done,  hampered  by  haste  and  all  sorts  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

As  to  the  results:  That  first  summer  was  an  unusually 
dry  one  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  water  to  the  trees, — 
our  friends  the  woodchucks  sampled  the  bark  of  a  great 
many, — cows  got  in  and  entirely  stripped  the  tops  of  others, 
and  together  with  the  previous  heeling  in,  they  had  about  as 
poor  a  start  as  it  was  possible  to  give.  And  yet,  of  the  236 
trees  only  one  died  and  that  one  was  too  badly  chewed  by 
the  woodchucks.  The  others  late  in  the  season  showed 
good  growth,  looked  thrifty  and  sturdy  and  carried  their 
leaves  several  weeks  later  than  the  well-established 
three-year-olds. — Irma  Schueler,  New  York. 
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CANNING  VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  HOME 

Few  women  do  any  canning,  though  every  housewife 
does  more  or  less  preserving.  The  women  who  live  on  farms 
put  up  tomatoes  and  string  beans  by  old-fashioned  methods, 
but  the  other  vegetables  go  to  waste. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  all  kinds  of  vegetables  through- 
out the  winter,  and  the  new  method  is  far  better  than  the 
old  one  of  standing  over  a  hot  stove  and  filling  jars  from  the 
kettle. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the  glass  jars  and  be 
certain  that  they  are  in  good  condition.  They  should  be 
absolutely  clean,  and  if  previously  used,  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda  in  each  jar  partly  filled  with  hot  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  will  sweeten  the  jar.  Rinse 
with  clear  water  before  using.  Be  careful  not  to  put  the 
jars  in  a  draught  when  they  contain  anything  hot,  else  they 
will  crack. 

The  jars  should  be  examined  carefully  to  see  if  they  are  in 
perfect  condition,  for-if  there  is  the  slightest  crack,  or  the 
tops  fit  badly,  the  contents  will  not  keep.  To  test  them, 
partly  fill  with  water,  put  on  rubber  ring  and  top  and  clamp 
down  tight  and  turn  upside  down.  Discard  all  jars  that 
leak. 

The  most  satisfactory  jar  the  writer  has  ever  used  has  a 
glass  top,  and  a  spring  made  by  a  wire  going  over  the  top 
and  another  clamping  down  to  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
jar.  Another  excellent  jar  has  a  metal  top  and  groove 
around  the  lower  edge.  This  groove  contains  a  composition 
of  the  consistency  of  rubber  which  is  melted  during  canning 
by  the  heat  of  the  jar  and  forms  a  seal  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  rubber  ring.  These  jars  have  wide  mouths,  and  are  of 
clear  glass,  but  the  top  is  of  no  use  the  second  time,  as  it 
has  to  be  punctured  in  order  to  open  the  jar.  For  gen- 
eral purposes,  the  first  jar  is  the  easiest  to  manipulate. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  ready  the  receptacle  in  which  to 
sterilize  the  vegetables.  There  are  canning  outfits  on  the 
market,  but  one  can  manage  very  easily  with  a  clothes  or 
ham  boiler.  The  boiler  should  have  a  close  fitting  top. 
Have  a  tinner  make  a  false  bottom  of  heavy  wire  to  stand 
a  little  off  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  as  the  jars  will  break  if 
they  rest  immediately  on  the  bottom;  also  have  made  a 
wire  rack  to  hold  the  jars  in  place  and  prevent  them  from 
striking  against  each  other.  A  simple,  inexpensive  way  is 
to  cut  a  thin  board  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  bore 
in  it  several  holes  with  an  auger  so  one  can  slip  the  fingers 
in  to  lift  it  out,  and  also  to  let  the  water  through.     Then, 
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to  prevent  the  jars  from  striking  together,  twist  some  paper 
around  each  one — a  deep  bucket  could  be  used  if  there  are 
only  enough  vegetables  for  one  jar,  and  so  in  this  way  one 
could  put  up  a  little  each  day. 

The  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the  vegetables.  Vegetables 
should  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  placed  in  cold 
water  and  canned  as  soon  as  possible;  otherwise  they  get 
tough  and  lose  their  flavor. 

Wash  and  clean  the  vegetables  and  fill  each  jar  full. 
Pour  in  fresh  cold  water  up  to  the  top,  and  put  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  each  quart  jar.  Put  on  a  perfectly  new  rubber 
(never  use  a  rubber  more  than  once),  then  the  glass  top, 
and  place  one  wire  across  the  top,  leaving  the  second  one 
loose.  After  all  the  jars  are  ready,  set  them  in  the  boiler 
on  the  false  bottom  and  pack  paper  between  to  keep  them 
from  striking  together ;  fill  the  boiler  with  cold  water  up  to 
the  neck  of  the  jars,  put  the  top  on  the  boiler  and  set  it  on 
the  stove.  Don't  move  the  boiler  and  don't  make  up  the 
fire  during  canning  process,  but  have  a  good  fire  before  be- 
ginning. Let  the  water  boil  in  the  boiler  one  hour.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour,  clamp  down  the  second  wire  on  each  of  the 
jars,  lift  boiler  off  the  stove,  and  set  in  a  convenient  place. 
Next  day,  set  the  boiler  on  the  stove,  loosen  up  the  second 
clamp  on  each  jar,  and  boil  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour,  tighten  down  second  wire  and  set  the  boiler  off  the 
stove.  The  third  day  loosen  the  second  wire  of  the  clamp 
and  set  the  boiler  on  the  stove,  boil  one  hour,  take  off  the 
stove,  and  tighten  second  clamp.  This  is  the  final  process, 
and  when  the  jars  are  cool,  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
boiler,  wiped  off,  wrapped  in  newspaper  to  keep  dark,  and 
put  away  on  shelves  in  the  store  room. 

Perfect  sterilization  is  the  secret  of  success  in  canning. 
There  are  three  classes  of  germs  which  cause  decay:  Yeasts, 
molds  and  bacteria. 

Those  fruits  or  vegetables  which  contain  sugar  have  the 
yeast  germs;  and  acid  vegetables,  like  the  tomato,  are  sub- 
ject to  mold.  These  are  usually  killed  at  a  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  so  that  in  canning  tomatoes,  boiling  one  hour 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Other  vegetables  need  boiling  one 
hour  each  day  for  three  consecutive  days.  It  is  the  same  for 
fruits.  In  preparing  fruit,  sugar  should  be  sprinkled  all 
through  it  before  filling  the  jars  with  water,  the  amount  of 
sugar  according  to  the  acidity  of  the  fruit.  Put  in  as  much 
sugar  as  you  would  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  the  table, 
and  boil  only  one  hour. 

The  third  germ,  bacteria,  is  the  most  difficult  to  kill, 
and  therefore  it  requires  three  consecutive  days  of  one  hour 
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each  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  for  most  vegetables. 
Corn  is  very  easy  to  can,  if  these  directions  are  followed  care- 
fully. Corn  should  be  canned  immediately  after  it  is 
gathered.  It  loses  its  sweetness  very  soon.  Select  the 
ears  with  full  grains  before  they  begin  to  harden,  husk 
them  and  brush  the  silk  off  with  a  stiff  brush.  Cut  the 
grains  off  the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife  and  pack  the  can  full. 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  on  top  of  a  quart  jar  and  fill  up 
with  cold  fresh  water.  Put  on  the  rubber  ring.  Place  the 
glass  top  on  loosely,  i.  e.,  with  one  wire  across  the  top,  the 
second  wire  undamped,  and  so  on  according  to  directions 
given  above. 

Tomatoes  are  scalded,  peeled  and  packed  in  jars,  and  their 
own  juice  is  sufficient.  No  water  is  necessary.  Okra  and 
string  beans  should  be  young  and  tender  and  therefore  not 
longer  than  two  inches.  Keep  the  okra  whole,  or  cut  in 
slices.     Cap  and  string  the  beans. 

Egg  plant  should  be  peeled,  sliced  in  half -inch  pieces 
and  soaked  in  cold  water  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The 
slices  can  then  be  placed  neatly  in  the  jar,  one  on  top  of  the 
other  if  cut  to  fit  the  opening  of  the  jar,  and  then  proceed 
according  to  general  directions.  It  is  ready  to  fry  in  batter 
and  serve,  or  it  can.;be  broken  up  and  baked. 

A  blanching  process  is  necessary  for  asparagus  and  all 
kinds  of  peas  and  beans.  These  are  the  most  difficult  of 
all  vegetables  to  sterilize.  The  blanching  can  be  done  by 
boiling  these  vegetables  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pan  before 
placing  them  in  the  glass  jars.  A  better  way,  the  writer 
thinks,  is  after  the  first  day's  boiling  and  when  ready  to 
put  the  boiler  back  on  the  stove  the  second  day,  to  pour  off 
all  the  water  from  each  jar  and  refill  with  fresh  cold  water 
putting  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  then  proceed  according 
to  directions.  This  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  asparagus 
by  much  handling. 

After  the  vegetables  are  cold,  the  jars  can  be  tested  by 
lifting  the  second  wire  or  clamp  and  holding  up  the  jars  by 
the  top.  If  it  comes  off  the  vegetables  will  not  keep,  and 
one  hour's  boiling  again  is  necessary,  and  perhaps  a  new 
rubber  should  be  used.  One  could  test  the  jars  this  way 
occasionally  within  the  first  two  weeks.  Be  careful  that 
the  rubbers  fit  on  evenly  and  flat.  Preserved  and  canned 
things  should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Newspaper  wrapped 
around  each  jar  is  a  very  good  plan. 

If  jars  larger  than  quart  size  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
boil  longer  each  day,  one  hour  and  a  half  for  half-gallon 
jars  for  beans,  peas,  corn  and  squash,  and  put  in  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt. 
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Beets  can  be  canned  whole  if  quite  small.  They  should 
be  boiled,  peeled  and  packed  in  jars  filled  with  water,  and 
boiled  one  hour  only. — Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson,  Virginia. 

CONSERVING  THE  WASTE  PRODUCTS  OF 
THE  FARM 

Every  good  farm  housewife  is  proud  of  her  "preserve 
closet"  and  she  has  abundant  cause  to  be  proud  of  it,  for 
the  tempting  appearance,  neatness,  and  uniformity  of  the 
containers  are  proofs  of  work  well  done. 

Yet  I  think  few  of  us  have  ever  taken  the  time  to  find  out 
just  how  much  "money"  is  in  our  preserve  closet — the  pre- 
serving (or  jarring,  as  I  prefer  to  call  the  work,  for  one  sel- 
dom sees  "cans"  any  more),  is  done  at  odd  moments  and 
between-whiles  during  the  more  than  busy  months,  and  I 
doubt  if  many  housewives  have  ever  taken  the  time  to  find 
out  how  much  a  glass  of  currant  jelly  or  a  quart  of  tomatoes 
has  actually  cost;  therefore  they  cannot  know  the  monetary 
value  of  their  preserves. 

Most  farm  housewives  "put  up"  what  produce  there  is 
on  the  farm,  seldom  buying  their  raw  materials  (except 
sugar  and  salt),  and  more  often  than  not  we  "put  up"  the 
imperfect  specimens  that  do  not  go  to  market.  Because  a 
tomato  has  fallen  and  cracked  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not 
a  good  tomato ;  because  a  cutworm  took  the  first  bit  of  one 
does  not  mean  the  tomato  is  unusable — but  it  does  mean  it 
is  unsalable  as  first  quality.  Those  of  us  who  have  picked 
tomatoes  know  how  many  "  unsalables  "  there  are  in  a  patch. 
We  also  know  how  many  green  ones  are  left  on  the  vine 
when  frost  comes,  and  we  know  too  just  how  good  they  are 
made  into  various  kinds  of  pickles. 

How  many  ears  of  corn  have  worms  in  the  tip ;  how  many 
stalks  of  asparagus  are  curled  or  crooked ;  how  many  berries 
picked  Saturday  are  too  soft  to  ship  on  Monday;  how  many 
peaches  have  cracked  or  fallen  and  are  bruised  on  one  side ; 
how  many  apples  ripen  unevenly;  how  much  fruit  is 
"thinned"  from  our  orchards  when  half  ripe,  we  also  know, 
and  to  every  conscientious  housewife,  waste  is  a  sacrilege. 
Therefore  we  try  in  sundry  ways  to  put  away  for  winter  use 
as  many  of  these  things  as  we  can. 

Let  us  run  over  a  few  of  the  things  we  farmers  can  have 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  what  are  usually  called  "waste 
products":  Asparagus  (by  breaking  the  crooked  stalks  into 
small  lengths),  corn,  beans  (string,  wax  and  limas),  toma- 
toes, summer  squash,  preserves  of  innumerable  kinds,  jel- 
lies  ad   libitum,    pickles   of    green    tomatoes,    cucumbers, 
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cabbage,  cauliflower  and  beans;  fruit  butters  of  apple, 
peach,  pear  and  plum;   marmalades  and  plain  canned  fruit. 

You  look  aghast,  and  wonder  how  one  pair  of  hands  can 
do  all  this  besides  all  the  rest  of  the  work  we  usually  do — 
and  yet  one  or  two  jars  or  jelly  glasses  of  several  articles 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  winter's  keep. 

The  careful  housewife  figures  this  way :  From  October  to 
June  there  will  be  but  little  fresh  produce — practically 
nothing  except  celery,  cabbage,  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
turnips  and  carrots;  and  several  of  these  items  perhaps  only 
until  the  first  of  the  year.  Therefore  there  are  seven  months 
during  which  her  store  room  must  supply  food — seven 
months  are  212  days — three  meals  a  day  will  make  636 
meals.  One  or  two  jars  from  her  store  room  each  day  will 
mean  424  containers  she  will  need  filled  to  keep  from 
buying  "tinned"  food. 

Now  let  us  see  what  it  costs  to  put  up  this  food.  I  spent 
one  entire  summer  finding  out  what  it  costs  to  put  up  vari- 
ous products  under  our  conditions.  I  will  not  count  the 
cost  of  the  glass  jars  or  jelly  glasses,  for  these  are  permanent 
assets  and  last  several  decades,  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  the  cost  per  year — it  would  be  in  small 
fractions.  I  will  give  you  the  time  cost  of  preparing  the 
produce,  figured  at.  12  cents  per  hour.  (You  know  a  house- 
wife's hour  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  woman's  hour.) 
The  fuel  I  will  not  count,  for  most  of  us  use  the  usual  fire 
during  the  time  the  daily  cooking  is  in  progress.  If  an 
extra  stove  is  used,  a  slight  advance  should  be  added  to 
these  prices.  I  do  not  put  any  value  on  the  produce  itself, 
for  as  I  have  before  stated,  much  of  it  is  considered  valueless 
except  for  fattening  pork. 

Corn — 8  cents  per  quart. 

String  beans — ioi  cents  per  quart. 

Raspberry  vinegar — I2T\  cents  per  quart. 

Currant  jelly  (drip  only)  11^2  cents  per  8-ounce  glass. 
Add  to  this  the  amount  we  get  by  squeezing  and  the  price 
is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

Gooseberry  jam— 3.^4  cents  per  9-ounce  glass. 

Black  raspberry  jelly — 3^-2  cents  per  8-ounce  glass. 

Plum  jelly — 4^  cents  per  glass. 

Peach  butter — 4!  cents  per  glass. 

Huckleberries — 7  cents  per  quart. 

Tomatoes — 3  cents  per  quart. 

Piccalilli — 10  cents  per  gallon. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  you  that  it  pays  well  to  con- 
serve  the   farm   waste.     A   ten-acre   market-garden   with 
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small  orchard  yielded  5,500  quarts,  pints  and  8-ounce 
glasses  of  produce  which  retail  from  25  cents  per  glass  up 
to  as  high  as  95  cents  per  quart. — E.  L.  Fullerton,  Long 
Island. 

A  VILLAGE  GARDEN  COMPETITION 

Five  years  ago  the  Bolton  Improvement  Association, 
of  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  decided  to  start  a  garden  competi- 
tion among  the  women  living  in  the  village.  Like  so  many 
New  York  villages  the  yards  had  little  beauty  to  attract 
the  eye — few  flowers,  save  the  inevitable  potted  plants  on 
the  piazza,  no  shrubs  beyond  an  occasional  lilac  or  syringa, 
and  a  neglected  looking  grass  plot.  It  was  an  excellent 
field  for  our  endeavors,  but  one  needing  much  cultivation. 

The  first  year  we  secured  twenty  names  but  only  about 
twelve  were  bona  fide  competitors,  and  of  these  but  two  or 
three  took  a  real  interest  in  the  work.  The  gardens  were 
visited  monthly  during  the  summer  from  June  to  September 
and  were  marked  on  the  following  scale : 

General  arrangement 20 

Floral  display 20 

Neatness  and  order 20 

Zeal  and  enthusiasm 20 

These  visits  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  the  first  year 
as  we  felt  that  we  were  regarded  somewhat  as  intruders  and 
our  efforts  to  beautify  the  village  did  not  meet  with  much 
encouragement.  Two  of  the  competitors,  however,  took  a 
great  interest  in  their  gardens  from  the  beginning  and 
worked  lovingly  over  their  plants,  and  our  visits  to  them 
were  very  pleasant.  Their  interest  in  the  gardens  brought 
its  own  reward,  and  we  felt  very  happy  to  be  able  to  give 
them  the  first  and  second  prizes. 

In  the  autumn  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Hemenway  on  "How  to 
Make  the  Home  Grounds  Attractive"  proved  as  helpful 
in  stimulating  interest  as  did  the  awarding  of  the  prizes. 

The  following  summer,  in  order  to  create  more  interest  in 
the  garden  competition,  we  decided  to  hold  a  flower  show — 
a  bold  venture  on  our  part  as  none  of  us  had  any  idea  how 
to  go  about  it.  Fortunately,  some  of  our  more  experienced 
friends  gave  us  advice  and  lent  their  flower  show  schedules, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Bisset,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  was  most  helpful  in  his  suggestions. 

The  Guild  hall  where  we  held  the  show  was  unpromising, 
as  the  walls  were  in  very  bad  shape  and  a  great  stove  stood 
prominently  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  However,  a  huge  load 
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of  pine  and  spruce  boughs  fastened  against  the  walls  made 
a  wonderful  improvement,  and  a  friendly  neighbor  lent  his 
English  gardener  who  transformed  the  ugly  stove  into  a 
green  bower  with  palms  and  ferns.  He  also  made  an  im- 
posing arrangement  of  vegetables  such  as  one  sees  at  the 
English  shows,  and  the  hall  was  quite  worth  a  visit  for  that 
alone. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Bisset's  kind  offices  we  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  gladiolus,  sent  by  Mr.  Cowee,  including  the  blue  and 
dark  crimson  shades  with  which  most  of  us  were  then  un- 
familiar. We  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  flowers  and  plants  from 
both  city  and  village  people,  and  the  show  was  pronounced 
a  great  success. 

Some  of  the  garden  competitors  took  prizes  at  the  show, 
and  the  third  year  found  the  village  much  more  enthusiastic. 
By  this  time  visitors  began  to  comment  on  the  improved 
condition  of  the  village.  Neatly  kept  yards  and  more 
shrubs  and  flowers  became  the  rule,  even  for  those  who  did 
not  take  part  in  the  competition. 

We  now  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  gardens  in  the 
competition,  and  the  standard  is  much  higher  than  at  first. 
The  fourth  point  in  the  scoring  has  been  changed  to  "Im- 
provement"— which, after  all  is  but  "zeal  and  enthusiasm" 
made  manifest — otherwise  the  rules  remain  the  same. 

Some  day  I  trust  that  the  "garden  habit"  may  become 
universal — at  present  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  help  to  estab- 
lish it  in  most  parts  of  the  country — but  we  feel  that  our 
efforts  at  Bolton  Landing  were  well  repaid. — Hilda  Loines, 
New  York. 


A  NEW  CREATION  IN  FLORICULTURE 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd-Francis  of  Ventura,  California, 
writes  thus  of  producing  her  famous  double  petunia  seed : 
"About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  suddenly  called  into  the 
garden  to  assist  my  mother,  and  before  I  had  been  working 
a  week  I  found  that  she  had  never  been  able  to  fill  her  single 
petunia  seed  orders,  much  less  the  double.  'How  was 
this?'  was  my  question.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  way  the  ordinary  double  petunias  are  produced  I 
will  explain  that  the  anthers  of  a  single  flower  are  removed 
before  the  pollen  sack  has  burst,  the  flower  is  then  covered 
with  a  paper  bag  to  prevent  insects  from  fertilizing  it,  and 
when  the  stigma  is  ready  the  pollen  from  a  double  flower  is 
dusted  on  the  stigma. 

"At  that  time  my  mother  was  growing  fringed  hybrids 
as  well  as  California  Giants.     I  often  used  the  large  open- 
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throated  blooms  for  the  seed  parents  instead  of  the  long- 
tubed  and  frilled  hybrids.  The  results  of  that  season's 
work  so  delighted  my  mother  that  she  was  eager  for  me  to 
continue  it,  but  this  I  was  unable  to  do  for  some  four 
years.  Through  carelessness  no  stock  seed  had  been  saved 
from  our  own  petunias,  so  seed  for  planting  was  obtained 
from  a  local  grower,  and  from  the  motley  array  I  obtained 
a  few  which,  with  several  double  plants  of  doubtful  origin, 
were  the  foundation  of  the  strain  now  known  as  double 
seeders. 

"Again  the  giant  form  appealed  to  me  as  more  likely  to 
give  me  the  loose,  double  graceful  flower  for  which  I  was 
striving.  Among  the  doubles  resulting  from  the  first 
season's  work  was  a  lovely  lavender  hybrid  which  I  called 
'Quakeress,'  whose  full  and  well-formed  stamens  rose 
straight  up  through  the  middle  of  the  flower  with  more  space 
than  the  doubles  usually  had,  while  signs  of  a  rudimentary 
stigma  appeared  on  both  anthers  and  petals.  Again  the 
idea  of  a  double  petunia  producing  seed  took  possession  of 
me,  and  I  watched  all  the  double  plants  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  one  day  my  patience  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of 
a  tiny  bit  of  green  among  the  anthers,  which  was  the  long- 
looked-for  stigma.  Carefully  stripping  off  the  petals,  I 
cut  the  tube  which  bound  the  filaments  together  and  there 
in  the  heart  of  the  flower  was  a  perfect  ovary.  Fertilizing 
it  with  pollen  from  another  double  I  watched  it  develop — 
and  knew  that  a  double  petunia  would  seed  if  assisted. 

"The  next  season  resulted  in  thirty-seven  double  plants, 
and  in  this  third  generation  the  giant  or  grandiflora  blood 
showed  in  one  plant  in  growth  and  bloom.  All  the  flowers 
on  this  plant  were  perfect,  but  matured  but  two  capsules  of 
seeds.  I  was  also  working  with  our  regular  doubles,  and 
among  them  was  a  steel-blue  and  white,  bearing  perfect 
flowers  which  seeded  freely  when  fertilized.  This  plant  was 
again  crossed  with  the  hybrid  doubles  and  matured  a  few 
capsules  of  seeds. 

"The  season  of  191 1  660  plants  were  set  out  and  102 
single  plants  rogued,  making  85  per  cent,  doubles  with 
140  seeding  plants.  There  was  every  variety  of  petunia, 
the  hybrid  form  being  wonderfully  beautiful.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  a  definite  line  of  work  had  formed  in  my  mind. 
I  would  develop  two  varieties  of  doubles,  the  one  with  up- 
right habit,  straight,  stiff  stems  and  wide  range  of  colors, 
most  useful  for  bedding  or  cut  flower  work;  the  other  with 
the  color  and  delicate  texture,  size  and  recumbent  habit  of 
the  grandiflora.  The  planting  of  19 12  was  successful  and 
the  season  of  19 13  showed  an  increase  from  25  per  cent,  to 
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33  per  cent,  of  seeding  plants  with  a  wonderful  increase  in 
size  and  range  of  color — and  the  'Peony  Strain'  had  ar- 
rived. 

"There  are  many  interesting  variations  in  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  in  both  the  hybrid  and  grandiflora  varieties. 
Some  of  the  enormously  large  and  ruffled  flowers  are  perfect, 
but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  such  development  with  produc- 
tion of  seed  as  well,  so  I  use  the  pollen  on  a  less  double 
flower  in  order  to  produce  it.  Some  of  the  plants  when 
left  to  themselves  produce  seeds,  but  when  hand  fertilized 
the  capsules  contain  one  to  two  hundred  more  seeds. 
This  season  for  the  first  time  I  am  breeding  a  perfect  double 
with  a  perfect  double  and  await  the  result  with  interest.  I 
have  been  assured  that  only  highly  specialized  plants  will 
produce  seed,  but  in  our  fields  this  year  were  thirty-seven 
volunteers." 

DEALING  WITH  SCHOOL  YARDS 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  beautification  of  school 
yards  was  recently  tried  in  a  Connecticut  town. 

It  so  happened  that  the  school  appropriation  had  not 
been  liberal  enough  to  cover  more  than  actual  necessities, 
and  most  of  the  eleven  school  yards  were  as  bare  and  desolate 
as  can  be  imagined.  A  generous  citizen,  feeling  that  a 
school  spirit  could  be  aroused  which  would  improve  these 
conditions  as  well  as  react  favorably  upon  the  pupils,  offered 
a  handsomely  framed  picture  to  that  school  which  should 
show  the  greatest  improvement  in  its  grounds  during  the 
approaching  season.  He  secured  as  judge  a  stranger  to 
the  town,  who  was  widely  known  to  be  an  expert  in  such 
matters.  Since  improvement  was  the  point  at  issue,  the 
judge  made  a  trip  in  early  spring  to  each  of  the  eleven 
schools,  making  notes  of  their  condition  at  that  time. 
Another  trip  in  the  fall  enabled  him  to  make  the  necessary 
comparisons. 

The  pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  their  principals  or 
teachers,  were  left  perfectly  free  to  plan  and  execute  their 
own  improvements,  and  all  were  at  liberty  to  secure  advice 
and  even  help  from  well-qualified  persons  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  activity  during  that  summer  was  universal. 
Not  a  single  school  failed  to  show  marked  improvement  in 
its  surroundings,  while  several  yards  were  fairly  trans- 
formed. Two  schools  particularly  achieved  wonders,  be- 
cause they  labored  at  the  start  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  bare  gravel  yards.  In  the  case  of  one,  the  boys  inter- 
viewed the  owner  of  a  vacant  lot  in  the  neighborhood  and 
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secured  permission  to  take  soil  if  they  would  cart  it  them- 
selves. This  they  did,  borrowing  wheelbarrows  for  the 
purpose.  By  fall,  they  had  smooth  green  grass  in  their 
yard,  with  neat  walks  and  two  beds  of  bright  flowers.  This 
was  in  a  "slum"  district,  too,  and  of  course  it  involved 
systematic  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  other 
handicapped  school — a  large  one — gave  one  or  two  enter- 
tainments, raising  money  to  pay  for  the  cartage  of  a  certain 
amount  of  soil.  A  number  of  loads  were  also  contributed 
by  residents  of  the  district.  At  the  end  of  the  season  this 
yard  was  found  to  be  tastefully  laid  out  with  squares  of 
green  grass  outlined  by  low  barberry  shrubs,  and  with 
ampelopsis  vines  well  started  on  the  unsightly  brick  founda- 
tion of  the  school-house. 

Some  features  of  this  contest  are  so  excellent  as  to  render 
it  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  places. 

The  school  as  a  whole  is  enlisted,  and  gains  a  valuable 
experience  of  working  together  for  a  common  end.  The 
district  is  interested.  The  children  and  their  parents  are 
together  aroused  to  pride  in  their  school.  A  right  attitude 
towards  the  school  property,  a  sense  of  ownership  and  care, 
are  secured. 

These  results  are  more  permanent  than  would  have  been 
expected.  The  offer  of  a  prize  has  not  been  renewed,  but 
the  children  like  to  keep  up  their  school  yards  and  to  con- 
tinue the  improvements.  Many,  too,  now  that  their 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  have  gone  home  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  home  yards  and  to  help  in 
realizing  them. — Lucretia  Stow  Cutnmings,  Connecticut. 

"This  article  was  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  school  board 
in  a  manufacturing  town  whose  population  is  about  10,000.  Besides 
American  and  Irish  children  there  are  many  foreigners,  especially 
Italians  and  Poles,  in  the  public  schools." — Ed. 


NON-TUBERCULAR  MILK 

In  New  York  State  alone  25,000  babies  die  annually,  and 
authorities  state  that  "  at  least  half  of  these  deaths  are  pre- 
ventable by  known  practicable  methods." 

The  infant's  sole  diet  is  milk.  The  mother's  milk  is  the 
food  created  for  the  child,  but  many  times  the  mother 
does  not  survive  or  is  unable  to  furnish  this  nourishment,  and 
some  other  food  must  be  given.  For  many  years  cow's  milk 
was  thought  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk, 
but  often  this  coagulated  in  the  child's  stomach  and  indi- 
gestion and  bowel  trouble  were  the  result.  Then,  too,  cow's 
milk  is  a  great  medium  for  disease  germs,  carrying  the 
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germs  of  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  diarrhoea.  Even  certi- 
fied cow's  milk  may  contain  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Association  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  says  that 
one-fourth  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  one-eighth  of  all  fatal  cases  under 
five  years  of  age,  are  due  to  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  among 
children  fed  exclusively  on  cow's  milk  nine  out  of  ten  cases 
of  fatal  tuberculosis  revealed  that  five,  or  fifty-five  per  cent., 
were  due  to  bovine  infection. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  in  recent  years  many 
prepared  foods  have  been  put  on  the  market,  but  they  have 
often  proved  to  be  little  better,  as  they  contain  a  great  deal 
of  starch,  producing  an  unhealthy  fat  baby,  and  a  child 
with  a  starved  nervous  system. 

Now  you  are  probably  saying  to  yourself,  "there  is 
nothing  else  to  furnish  perfect  nourishment  for  these 
babies."  Yes,  there  is,  and  it  is  that  foster-mother — the 
butt  of  all  ridicule — the  goat. 

America,  although  far  more  progressive  in  many  ways 
than  foreign  countries,  has  been  the  last  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  this  faithful  little  animal.  In  France  and  Germany 
there  are  many  sanatoriums,  hospitals,  and  infant  asylums 
where  goat's  milk" is  given  the  patients  and  good  results  are 
reported. 

Physicians  in  America  are  now  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  milk  from  well-cared-for,  unimpregnated  goats  is  the 
ideal  food  for  babies,  invalids,  and  the  aged. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  woman's,  goat's  and  cow's  milk. 


Woman's 

Goat's 

Cow's 

Fat 

4.00  per  cent. 

7.00  per  cent. 

1.25  per  cent. 

.20  per  cent. 

87.55  Per  cent. 

4.6  per  cent. 
4.3  per  cent. 
7.0  per  cent. 
1.3  per  cent. 
85.6  per  cent. 

3.5    per  cent. 

4.3    per  cent. 

3.75  per  cent. 

.7    per  cent. 

87-75  per  cent. 

Proteids 

Salts 

Water 

It  will  be  seen  that  goat's  milk  contains  more  fat  and 
proteids  than  either  mother's  or  cow's  milk.  The  fat 
globules  of  goat's  milk  because  of  their  extreme  minuteness 
are  easily  assimilated.  The  cream  rises  slowly  so  that  the 
milk  after  a  few  hours  is  nearly  as  rich  as  when  fresh. 
Goat's  milk  does  not  coagulate  when  sour  as  does  cow's 
milk  but  merely  becomes  soft  and  creamy.  Good  clean 
goat's   milk  will   remain   sweet  much   longer   than   cow's 
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milk;  in  fact,  one  breeder  gives  the  report  of  a  test  made 
after  500  hours — "Sweet  as  honey." 

Best  of  all,  goats  are  non-tubercular  and  are  generally 
free  from  all  disease. 

Therefore  we  have  the  ideal  food — free  from  the  bacilli 
of  tuberculosis,  easily  assimilated  by  the  most  delicate 
stomach,  and  rich  in  iron,  making  good  pure  blood  and  rosy- 
cheeked  babies. 

Many  people  who  have  not  tasted  good  goat's  milk  think 
it  has  a  flavor  that  is  "goaty"  and  strong.  The  milk  of 
goats  allowed  to  run  wild  and  to  seek  their  existence  upon 
all  sorts  of  weeds — posters,  ash  piles,  tin  cans,  etc. — un- 
doubtedly is  strong  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  goats 
well  cared  for  and  properly  fed  give  the  richest  and  mildest 
milk. 

Goats  are  far  more  cleanly  animals  than  cows.  They 
are  also  very  particular  about  their  food,  not  eating  any 
that  has  fallen  on  the  floor  and  been  trodden  upon,  and 
preferring  young  tender  twigs  and  blades  of  grass. 

Most  American  goats  do  not  give  milk  equal  in  quantity 
or  quality  to  that  of  the  Swiss  milch  goats,  of  which  breed 
there  are  comparatively  few  pure  bred  animals  in  this 
country.  The  breeders  who  own  the  pure  Swiss  goats  use 
them  chiefly  for  breeding  purposes  as  the  demand  for  milch 
goats  far  exceeds  the  supply.  However,  there  are  many 
grade  does  giving  two,  three,  and  four  quarts  a  day  that 
are  ideal  for  the  suburbanite  with  a  small  back  lot.  Some- 
times it  occurs  that  a  milch  goat  is  needed  only  for  a  few 
months  and  in  such  cases  breeders  will  often  rent  their  goats 
to  responsible  persons. 

Goats  are  easily  cared  for  and  many  times  over  repay  all 
care  and  kindness  shown  them,  being  by  nature  very  docile 
and  affectionate. — Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Watson,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  was  founded 
in  1905  by  an  American,  David  Lubin,  who  was  a  merchant 
in  Sacramento,  California,  before  he  became  a  scientific 
farmer  and  promoter  of  agricultural  reforms.  The  Institute 
is  an  international  clearing-house  for  agricultural  informa- 
tion and  is  now  carrying  on  studies  of  crops,  plant  diseases, 
rural  credits,  insurance,  freight  rates,  besides  issuing  reports 
on  size  and  conditions  of  crops  in  various  countries  and 
other  matters  of  agricultural  information. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  III  provides  the  Institute  with  a 
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building  at  Rome,  contributes  $60,000  a  year  to  its  support, 
and  is  its  chief  patron.  But  the  institute  is  founded  upon  a 
treaty  signed  by  fifty-five  countries  (including  all  the  powers 
now  at  war).  A  notice  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
for  January  27th  stated  that  delegates  from  all  the  countries 
were  at  their  posts  at  the  Institute,  "proving  the  peace- 
breeding  power  of  interest  in  soil,  crops  and  distribution  of 
food-material." — Marion  P arris  Smith. 


MRS.  KING  AT  VASSAR 

Many  are  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  presidential 
office  of  this  Association.  One  of  these  was,  on  March 
nth,  a  short  visit  to  Vassar  College  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  Vocational  Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Students' 
Association. 

At  half-past  seven  the  large  audience  room  of  the  stu- 
dents' building  was  well  filled  with  students  and  faculty, 
President  McCracken  presiding.  The  speakers  were  Miss 
Nancy  V.  McClelland,  head  of  the  department  of  advertis- 
ing of  Wanamaker's,  New  York,  who  spoke  on  advertising 
as  a  vocation  for  women,  and  the  writer,  whose  theme  was 
agriculture  and  horticulture  for  women  from  the  vocational 
standpoint.  The  talks  averaged  half  an  hour  each  and  had 
most  sympathetic  attention.  Our  Association  came  in 
for  a  degree  of  notice.  I  outlined  its  objects  and  invited 
all  to  come  into  the  fold,  that  fold  which  we  hope  and  believe 
will  prove  both  a  shelter  and  a  stronghold,  as  its  aims 
materialize.  At  the  close  of  the  session  circulars  of  the 
Association  were  distributed  and  a  large  group  of  students 
remained  to  ask  questions  and  for  discussion,  one  men- 
tioning her  intention  to  take  up  dairy-farming,  another 
interested  in  dry-farming,  some  in  flower-gardening. 

Never  was  the  unfailing  kindness  of  the  various  officers 
and  members  to  their  president  better  exemplified  than  on 
this  occasion.  Miss  Florence  Jackson  sent  the  excellent 
publication  of  the  Boston  Industrial  and  Educational  Union 
"  Vocations  for  the  trained  woman."  Mrs.  Vollmer  sent  the 
published  account  of  Miss  Charlotte  Passmore's  truck- 
farming  in  Minnesota,  which  was  read  to  the  audience. 
Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Sanders  sent  literature  of  their 
respective  schools  for  women,  Ambler  and  Lowthorpe,  and 
Miss  Morgan  also  furnished  highly  interesting  photographs 
of  Ambler  students  at  work.  Miss  Cassard,  chairman  of 
the  Publicity  Committee,  furnished  not  only  catalogues 
from   some  twenty  institutions  of  agriculture  and   horti- 
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culture  in  this  country,  but  also  a  very  effective  poster  in 
green  and  black,  the  work  of  one  of  our  members,  Miss 
Tongue  of  Baltimore.  This  poster  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  was  afterward  displayed  at  the  New  York  Flower 
Show. 

Let  me  here  record  my  gratitude  to  all  who  so  warmly 
welcomed  me  at  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  visit  full  of  rare 
pleasure. — Louisa  Y.  King. 


SONNET  TO  A  TOAD 

Oh  come  into  my  garden,  friendly  toad, 
The  spotted  horned  insects  are  all  here. 
To  welcome  you  with  luscious  tempting  cheer 
A  shiny  worm  awaits  in  your  abode. 
My  roses  fade,  so  full  of  bugs  are  they, 
And  crawling  things  my  asters  do  enshroud. 
(Crickets  are  singing  drearily  and  loud) 
Oh  warted  toad,  deliver  me  this  day. 
To  me  your  spots  shine  golden  in  the  sun, 
The  secrets  of  your  eyes  are  still  unknown 
To  humans  but  to  me  you've  kindly  shown 
That  toads  do  good,  as  well  as  anyone. 
On  you  responsibility  I  will  load; 
Oh  come  into  my  garden,  friendly  toad. 

Elise  Str other  {aged  14). 
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CONFERENCE,  1915 

The  second  annual  conference  of  the  Women's  National  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  will  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Museum  Building  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  May  7th. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  at  1 1  A.  M.  and  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  public  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Association  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

PROGRAM 
Dr.  N.  L.  Britton. 

Secretary  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  Geo.  V.  Nash. 

Secretary  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
Address  of  Welcome. 

Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Hoffman. 

International  Garden  Club,  New  York. 
Subject:   "The  Objects  of  the  International  Garden  Club." 

Dr.  S.  E.  Persons Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Subject:  "The  Cazenovia  County  Fair." 

Mr.  Arthur  Dean. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Subject:   "Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Schools." 

Mr.  Frank  Waugh. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Subject:   "Dwarf  Fruit  Trees." 

Mr.  D.  G.  Mellor New  York. 

Subject:   "From  Farm  to  Table." 

Mr.  William  C.  Deming. 

Secretary  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association. 
Subject:   "The  Possibilities  of  Nut-growing  in  the  East." 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell. 

President  Agricultural  Experts'  Association,  New  York. 
Subject:  "Some  Important  Requirements  in  the  'Back  to  the  Land'  Movement." 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Fels. 

President  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Association,  Philadelphia. 
Subject:   "Vacant  Lot  Gardening." 

Mr.  C.  D.  Jarvis. 

Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:   "Children's  Gardens." 

Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller. 

Curator  of  School  Gardens,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Subject:  "The  Educative  and  Civic  Value  of  School  Gardens." 

Mr.  Maurice  Fuld. 

Vice-president  Knight  &  Struck,  New  York. 
Subject:   "Perennials." 

The  Museum  Building  is  reached  by  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  Botanical  Garden  Station;  by  trolley  cars  to  Bedford  Park; 
or  by  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railway  to  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  Visitors 
coming  by  the  subway  change  to  the  Elevated  Railway  at  149th  Street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue. Those  coming  by  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Railway  change  at  180th 
St.  for  crosstown  trolley,  transferring  north  at  Third  Avenue. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Broadway  to  Concourse  and  turn  due  east  at  200th  Street. 

LUNCHEON 

Arrangements  for  supplying  luncheon  at  a  small  cost  are  being  made.  Those  bringing 
luncheon  with  them  will  find  a  convenient  picnic  place  on  the  lawn  of  the  Lorillard 
Mansion  in  the  grounds. 
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GUIDES 

Garden 
Conference  Committee: 


The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  will  provide  guides  between  i  and  2  p.  m.  for  all 
who  care  to  see  the  gardens. 


Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 

Mr.  B.  N.  Balker, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Boardman, 

Miss  Alice  Robbins, 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  Chairman. 

EXHIBIT 

An  exhibition  of  garden  and  farm  products  and  horticultural  supplies 
will  be  held  in  a  room  adjoining  the  conference  meeting.  Members 
are  asked  to  send  books,  pictures,  plans  or  prints  of  gardens,  of  flowers, 
of  grounds,  etc.;  samples  of  butter,  eggs,  preserves  and  jams,  flowers, 
plants,  fruit,  vegetables,  garden  pottery  and  accessories,  their  own  sale 
catalogues,  etc. 

Rules  for  Exhibitors 

1.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  before  May 
6th,  except  flowers  and  perishable  articles,  which  will  be  received  until 
10  A.  m.,  May  7th,  19 1 5.  These  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens. 

2.  Perishable  articles  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  Committee. 

3.  Live  stock  not  accepted,  but  we  should  like  any  pictures  that  would 
prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

4.  The  circular,  announcements,  or  business  cards  of  members  who 
desire  to  receive  orders  for  goods  must  be  sent  with  each  professional 
exhibit. 

5.  Books  to  be  marked  as  follows,  "Return  to  Member  C.  O.  D.," 
or  "  Keep  for  the  Association's  Library." 

6.  All  exhibits  will  be  handled  with  care,  but  all  risk  of  damage  or 
loss  must  be  assumed  by  the  sender. 

7.  Charges  for  return  either  by  express  or  parcel  post  must  accom- 
pany all  exhibits  or  they  will  be  returned  C.  O.  D. 

8.  Please  address  all  exhibits  as  follows:  For  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hill,  care 
of  Mr.  George  Nash,  Botanical  Gardens,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

For  further  information  address  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  165  West  58th 
St.,  N.  Y. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  4526  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Chairman,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 

Miss  Jeanne  Cassard,  Chairman,  1609  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Nominating  Committee — 

Miss  Rose  Standish  Nichols,  Chairman,  55  Mount  Vernon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Conference  Committee — 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  Chairman,  3  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  COUNCIL 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  begins  on  March  first, 
and  annual  dues  are  payable  at  that  time. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  organ  of  this  Association,  and 
being  supported  by  the  membership  fees,  is  furnished  only 
paid  up  members. 

The  Council  has  advised  the  Editorial  Committee  that 
only  those  members  whose  dues  for  the  current  year  are 
paid  by  May  first  are  entitled  to  the  Quarterly,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  sent  to  others  only  after  such  dues  are  paid. 

H.  Loines,  Secretary. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  is  at  present  composed  of 
nine  members:  Miss  Alderson,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Miss 
Margaret  Johnston,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Clark  W. 
Kelley,  North  Dakota;  Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  Manning, 
New  York;  Miss  Anna  B.  Newman,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
V.  Simkhovitch,  New  York;  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Stearns,  111.; 
Miss  Martha  Wilson,  Chicago;  Miss  Jeanne  Cassard,  Bal- 
timore. 

The  organization  of  the  committee  began  in  February, 
191 5.  To  each  new  member  I  suggested  means  by  which 
the  aims  of  the  Association  might  be  brought  before  the 
public  through  women's  clubs,  garden  clubs,  granges, 
settlements,  colleges,  the  press,  public  conferences,  and  ex- 
hibitions. 

Miss  Johnston  of  Washington  is  trying  to  interest  the  de- 
partment women  and  school  teachers  and  to  get  into  touch 
through  the  Department  of  Education  with  the  southern 
women  farmers,  of  whom  there  are  many. 

Mrs.  Kelley  of  North  Dakota  will  help  wherever  she  can 
through  her  state.  She  invites  members  who  may  be 
passing  through  to  the  Exposition  to  visit  her  stock  farm. 

Miss  Martha  Wilson  of  Chicago  is  spending  the  winter  in 
California.  I  have  suggested  that  she  ask  permission  from 
the  Exposition  authorities  to  have  our  poster  hung. 

Miss  Newman  tells  of  the  live  horticultural  society  in 
Pasadena,  the  president  of  which  will  present  the  aims  of 
our  Association  on  March  19  at  his  next  meeting.  She  will 
also  distribute  literature  at  the  annual  flower  show.  The 
Dean  of  women  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  mentioned  to 
Miss  Newman  the  great  need  for  cooperative  clubs  among 
the  farmers'  wives.  Miss  Newman  will  try  to  make  the 
Association  known  through  various  clubs. 
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Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  Manning  is  helping  through  the 
magazines  with  which  she  is  in  close  touch  at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  has  been  asked  to  present  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Neighborhood  Association,  covering  over  30 
settlements. 

I  wish  that  members,  whether  of  committees  or  not, 

would  notify  the  Publicity  Committee  of  conferences  and 

other  public  affairs  to  be  held  in  their  various  neighborhoods. 

Jeanne  Cassard,  Chairman. 

EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE 

At  the  New  York  Flower  Show  of  March  16-20,  the 
Association  rented  a  small  space,  and  about  twenty-five 
members  responded  to  the  invitation  to  send  exhibits. 

These  were  chiefly  cards,  circulars,  announcements, 
pictures  and  books,  showing  the  diversity  of  members' 
work,  and  we  were  able  by  these  means  to  attract  many  of 
the  61,000  visitors  who  passed  by  during  the  Show.  An 
attractive  poster,  designed  by  Miss  Tongue,  of  Baltimore, 
was  sent  by  the  Publicity  Committee.  The  Committee 
felt  that  it  was  a  decided  step  forward  in  introducing  the 
Association  to  desirable  members,  and  one  direct  result  was 
that  about  30  new  members  joined  our  number. 

This  Association  stands  for  the  highest  standards  in  the 
flower  world,  as  in  other  horticultural  fields,  and  this  yearly 
show  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  reach  the  public  in- 
terested in  our  aims. 

Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown), 

Chairman. 

PERSONALS 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Marshall,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes:  "Never  does 
the  spring  come  round  that  I  don't  feel  like  telling  some  one  about  the 
beauty  of  my  garden,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  nothing  but  a  dump 
for  tin  cans.  It  has  meant  very  little  expense  but  a  great  deal  of  work. 
The  gospel  I  preach  all  summer  long  to  my  friends  is  garden  work  for 
sheer  joy  of  it." 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Blue,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  asks  where  boxwood 
clippings  may  be  sold  to  advantage.  Will  any  member  having  this 
information  please  communicate  with  her? 

Miss  Annie  R.  Blanchard,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  has  had  good  success 
in  growing  bulbs  in  fiber.  She  has  made  a  special  study  of  indoor 
culture  of  bulbs,  and  is  prepared  to  give  advice  and  instruction  on  this 
subject.  In  the  fall  she  expects  to  be  ready  with  some  informal  lectures 
on  bulb  growing  illustrated  with  her  own  pictures.  She  will  send  her 
rates  on  application. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  says:  "lam  beginning  to 
take  more  interest  in  roses,  and  had  some  perfectly  beautiful  ones  last 
year.     If  they  are  no  more  trouble  than  they  have  been  for  the  two  years 
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I  have  had  them,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  more  generally  grown. 
Our  peach  crop  last  year  was  wonderful — 457  baskets  from  sixty  trees 
(some  of  them  not  old  enough  to  bear  much).  Farming  grows  more 
interesting  all  the  time." 

A  member  of  this  Association,  having  many  years'  experience  in 
gardening,  and  with  training  in  England  and  in  American  colleges, 
wishes  to  obtain  work  in  a  private  garden  on  a  small  scale  where  she 
may  raise  flowers,  vegetables,  and  small  fruit  for  the  household.  She 
prefers  a  small  garden  because  she  likes  to  do  much  of  the  practical  work 
herself,  and  she  wishes  in  addition  the  care  of  the  house  plants,  and  of 
the  cut  flowers  for  the  table.  Her  address  may  be  obtained  from  the 
editors  of  the  Quarterly. 

Mrs.  Massey  Holmes  has  a  "primer"  on  elementary  Flower  Gar- 
dening which  is  valuable  to  owners  of  little  city  lots.  She  writes  simply 
and  clearly  of  plants  which  can  be  cultivated  easily  and  inexpensively  in 
Kansas  City  and  adds  a  list  of  forty  annuals  and  perennials  suitable  for 
such  gardens,  stating  color,  height,  blooming  period,  and  method  of 
propagation.  She  gives  some  desirable  roses  and  climbing  plants,  and 
hints  for  planting,  soils,  and  mulching. 

Mrs.  Elsie  McFate,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  offers  an  interest- 
ing catalogue  of  plants  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Francis  King.  She 
offers  to  arrange  and  plant  small  area  gardens,  prophesying  success  even 
if  only  a  ground  plan  (drawn  to  scale)  of  the  garden  be  submitted  to  her. 


LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

Mr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  a  member  of  our  Council,  writes: 

"I  believe  that  this  Association  has  a  great  service  to  render  to 
American  women.  One  distinct  service  might  be  in  urging  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  to  offer  courses  of  instruction  of  interest  to  women. 
For  example,  many  of  our  colleges  do  not  give  courses  in  home  vegetable 
gardening,  window  gardening,  to  say  nothing  of  courses  bearing  on  the 
commercial  phases  of  vegetable  gardening,  floriculture,  and  pomology. 
We  find  at  the  State  College  that  women  are  taking  more  and  more 
interest  in  all  of  our  agricultural  work,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  en- 
courage this  by  offering  attractive  courses.  I  believe  that  horticulture 
offers  special  inducements  to  women,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit." 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter-Howard,  of  San  Francisco,  has  long  been  a 
pioneer  in  many  forms  of  progressive  work  for  women.  Her  interest  in 
agriculture  is  keen  and  she  was  the  original  founder  of  the  Women's 
International  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Union,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  London.     Mrs.  Howard  writes: 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  National  Union,  for  which  we  have  waited 
so  long.  It  seems  a  fine  starting  point  for  the  women  of  the  world, 
recognizing  their  common  lot,  their  common  nature-bond,  their  common 
obligation  to  themselves  and  to  humanity,  their  mutual  helpfulness  in 
the  widening  interests  of  today. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  effective  way  for  women  to 
organize  now  than  upon  cooperative  lines,  recognizing  '  mother  organiza- 
tions '  as  their  bases  and  inspiration. 

"We  are  now  where  no  one  lives  to  himself  alone,  and  the  basis  of 
our  efficiency  depends  largely  upon  cooperation  with  efforts  that  have 
already  been  made  which  invite  recognition,  inclusiveness  and  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  become  efficient.     This  I  would  urge  upon  you  and 
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other  national  organizations  in  other  countries — each  as  part  of  the  great 
whole  of  human  efforts  to  like  ends!" 

Miss  Gertrude  Welsh  writes  from  New  York  city: 

"  I  had  good  results  in  my  garden  in  New  Jersey  last  summer  from 
using  humus  instead  of  manure,  although  I  also  had  bone  meal,  leaf 
mould,  and  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  as  well. 

"  I  brought  a  box  of  humus  to  town,  as  it  was  nice  and  clean  to  use  in 
the  house,  and  my  early  seeds  have  to  be  started  here.  I  take  old  sugar 
boxes,  as  they  can  stand  on  my  window  sills,  and  fill  them,  putting  a 
layer  of  sand  and  earth  at  the  top  for  the  seeds  to  germinate  in,  and  below 
that  earth  and  humus,  making  the  soil  richer  towards  the  bottom,  so 
the  larger  the  seedlings  grow,  the  more  nourishment  they  will  have. 
At  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  I  put  pieces  of  broken  flower  pots  for 
drainage.  Then  I  wet  the  earth  well  and  after  planting  the  seeds  cover 
the  boxes  with  cheese-cloth  and  put  them  on  the  steam  radiator  until 
the  seeds  appear.  They  come  up  very  quickly  by  this  treatment. 
My  dahlia  seeds  sprouted  in  twelve  hours,  and  most  of  the  others  you 
could  see  in  two  or  three  days. 

"Some  of  my  seedlings,  such  as  snapdragon,  annual  larkspur,  and 
lobelia,  have  been  growing  for  two  months  and  they  all  look  very  sturdy 
and  are  a  good  green.  I  also  have  scabiosas,  asters,  clarkias,  mari- 
golds, dianthus,  centaureas,  salpiglossis  and  violas.  They  are  a  little 
more  care  in  the  house  as  they  have  to  be  turned  often  so  they  will  grow 
up  straight,  as  in  half  a  day  they  are  bent  over  towards  the  light,  but 
one  feels  repaid  by  getting  earlier  bloom  in  the  garden,  and  one's  own 
seedlings  are  much  more  interesting  and  worth  taking  trouble  over." 

Miss  Anna  N.  Newman  sends  the  following  letter  from  California: 

"Your  'tract'  relative  to  the  Women's  National  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association  is  here-by.  It  seems  to  me  something  with 
a  present  and  a  future — something  I  could  conscientiously  be  a  party 
to — a  'booster'  in  the  vernacular  of  California.  While  I  am  not  a 
ranch-owner  yet,  I  see  great  possibilities  outside  of  a  house  for  women. 
This  is  a  great  region  for  women  out-of-doors.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  I  hardly  know  where  to  break  in.  ...  I  came 
out  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I've  been  seeing  the  world  go  by 
wondering  what  under  the  sun  I  could  do  to  take  the  place  of  my  be- 
loved teaching,  for  they  told  me  I'd  better  let  the  wear  come  in  another 
place.  No  other  kind  of  work  seems  comparable,  and  yet  I  passed  a 
schoolhouse  this  morning  without  a  yearning  pang;  glad  I  wasn't  in 
there;  glad  I  was  going  with  a  market  basket  over  to  Pepper  Drive  for 
ten  pounds  of  luscious  Muscat  grapes  for  25  cents  (weighed  out  by  a 
man).  When  the  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  comes  into  its  own,  that  nice  lady- 
like job  can  be  done  by  more  women — a  widened  sphere  with  better  air 
and  cultivated  brains. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  the  few  women  (I  thought  few  at  first)  who 
have  succeeded  in  their  acres.  One  of  our  Evanston  teachers  resigned 
to  raise  violets  in  Michigan.  One  of  our  principals  and  her  assistant 
have  farms  in  Idaho.  They  go  there  summers  and  develop  the  land, 
hoping  to  have  a  competence  for  their  old  age.  They  will  have  it,  too. 
I  thought  of  the  woman  in  Wilmette  who  raised  bees.  I  recalled  the 
wonderful  story  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  success  with  canning  and  preserving 
fruit  which  I  read  in  the  current  Technical  World.  She  hails  from 
Southern  California,  by  the  way;  and  the  story  of  the  olive  woman — 
how  she  succeeded  in  curing  them — that  is  another  great  victory. 

"I  attended  several  meetings  of  the  Pomological  Club  in  Claremont, 
Cal.  Women  are  interested  in  that.  I  met  some  women  there  who 
operate  orange  groves.     .     .     .     Dr.  Cook,  state  expert  in  pomological 
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pests,  would  know  the  organizations  here  in  which  women  have  part, 
and  would  know  many  individuals  notably  successful  in  the  fields  you 
cover.  He  is  connected  with  the  University  of  California.  They  have 
there  also  a  fine  man,  Mr.  Kern,  who  was  formerly  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Illinois  (Winnebago  Co.).  He  did  great  work  with 
school,  gardens  and  consolidated  schools.  Now  he  travels  all  over  this 
state  in  the  interests  of  the  child  with  a  hoe.  Berkeley  seems  more  a 
public  benefactor  than  most  so-called  educational  concerns.  It  exists 
to  serve  the  people.  Wherever  ten  persons  are  interested  in  a  subject 
there  will  be  a  teacher  sent  to  add  to  their  knowledge. 

"Perhaps  I'm  not  eligible  to  membership  in  your  party.  The  first 
seventeen  years  of  my  life  were  spent  on  a  farm  and  a  fellow  never  gets 
over  it.  So  here's  a  dollar  and  I'd  be  glad  to  be  counted  in.  It  isn't 
like  the  real  estate  business  out  here.  Women  engage  in  that  to  beguile 
money  from  the  burdened  tourist.  Your  project  is  humanitarian,  is  of 
value  from  any  point  of  view. 

"  Here's  to  you,  and  if  you  have  any  good  advice,  do  help  me  out,  for 
I'm  groping  after  something  worthy  to  occupy  my  head,  heart,  and 
hands. 

"I  went  with  the  Sierra  Club  on  their  outing  to  the  High  Sierras, 
slept  on  the  ground  five  weeks  in  the  mountains.     Think  of  that!" 

The  accompanying  letter  from  a  new  member  is  so  suggestive  and  so 
forcible  in  its  quaint  language  that  the  editors  have  not  felt  at  liberty 
to  correct  the  imperfect  English: 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  enclose  here  annual  dues  for  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A. 
and  I  hope  to  become  for  membership  a  right  confident  member.  Un- 
happily for  me  before  to  be  an  helping  one  I  believe  the  membership 
might  be  advising  m6  because  I  am  yet  foreign  here  and  I  want  help 
before  to  give  help. 

"It  should  be  hard  for  any  proudness  if  I  have  it,  but  in  this  special 
case  I  have  not  because  I  think  mutual  help  is  normal  and  human  thing 
and  if  today  I  want  help,  very  often  in  the  past  I  gave  it  and  I  hope  I 
shall  give  it  again  in  the  future.  Excuse  my  poor  English — it  is  too  long 
and  bad  to  say  so  simple  things. 

"  Practically  I  don't  like  city  life.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  very  normal 
life.  Then  I  want  to  live  in  the  country.  I  have  quite  simple  wants. 
I  felt  the  vanity  of  very  much  things  so  I  want  to  work  and  earn  my  daily 
bread  in  the  country. 

"I  was  business  woman  (plumber)  long  time  in  Paris.  I  have  2 
sisters  and  2  cousins  so  we  are  5  French  who  have  same  wants.  We 
were  learning  about  country  life  and  we  were  starting  in  France  few 
months  ago.  We  were  planting  fruit-trees  and  potatoes  for  home  use 
and  vegetables.  Also  we  tried  with  textile  plants  hoping  try  to  make 
our  personal  clothing  but  the  war — the  war  is  the  war !  I  know  to  weave 
and  I  can  to  build  my  little  loom.  I  learned  to  make  shoes  for  our 
feet,  because,  usually  feet  must  be  done  for  shoes  and  I  am  thinking 
only  the  contrary  is  right.  In  Corsica  I  was  learning  to  make  bread. 
So  we  try  to  learn  very  beautiful  things  about  physical  culture,  music, 
etc.,  but  the  scientific  field  is  so — so  large  we  can  only  catch  the  first 
step  in  several  branches.  Now  we  think  the  work  shall  teach  the 
worker  and  we  must  practice,  but  we  don't  know  where?  We  are  sure 
it  is  not  in  New  York." — Jeanne  Chambon. 


"Our  race  cannot  endure  urban  life.  Country  life  de- 
velopment is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  present-day  humani- 
tarian movements." — Charles  W.  Eliot. 
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NOTES 

Clinton  Farms  (The  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory  for 
Women)  is  in  need  of  hardy  perennial  plants  and  shrubs. 
Any  gifts  of  this  kind  would  be  most  appreciated. 

Harriet  B.  Bradner,  Farm  Superintendent. 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy. — The  Bureau  of  Industry, 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  issues  circulars  "Far- 
mers' Cooperative  Demonstrations,"  Forms  N-9,  N-12, 
and  N-3.  Form  N-9  directs  buyers  to  firms  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  supply  "steam  pressure  canners," 
"hot  water  canners,"  "seal  outfits,"  and  various  other 
canning  supplies.  "Form  N-3"  gives  a  time-table  for  use 
with  four  varieties  of  these  canners,  and  "Form  N-12" 
gives  recipes  with  directions  as  to  time  necessary  in  the 
same  four  kinds  of  canners.  Busy  farm  women  should 
certainly  secure  copies  of  these  three  circulars  from  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  0.  H.  Benson,  and  after  a  careful 
study,  select  and  buy  one  of  the  canning  outfits,  and  can 
their  supplies  of  winter  vegetables  in  this  comparatively 
easy  way.  Farmers'  Bulletin  521  is  excellent  on  tomato 
canning  at  home  and  in  club  work,  for  it  gives  recipes  for 
catchup,  chou-chou,  etc.,  and  methods  for  forming  and 
managing  canning  clubs. 

Decorative  Planting  at  the  Panama-Pacific. — Into 
the  65  acres  of  living  gardens  surrounding  the  Palace  of 
Horticulture  there  have  been  set  the  enormous  number  of 
704,000  golden-flowered  plants  under  the  direction  of  Donald 
McLaren,  the  California  gardener.  These  flowers  occupy 
sunken  gardens  in  the  main  entrance  facing  the  Tower  of 
Jewels  and  in  the  minor  Courts  of  Palms  and  Flowers. 
Twenty-seven  thousand  yellow  wall-flowers,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Spanish  golden  iris  glow  in  the  Court  of  Palms, 
which  looks  out  upon  the  Palace  of  Horticulture.  The 
Tower  Plaza  has  been  planted  with  200,000  yellow  pansies, 
100,000  yellow  daffodils  and  100,000  golden  poppies.  In 
the  Court  of  Flowers,  which  opens  toward  Festival  Hall, 
250,000  golden  poppies,  100,000  daffodils  and  50,000  golden 
tulips  flourish. 

So  that  the  65  acres  of  flowers  and  plants  will  be  kept 
constantly  in  bloom  during  the  ten  months  of  the  Exposition, 
it  is  planned  to  replace  this  first  setting  with  other  flowers 
when  the  first  cycle  has  lived  its  life.  Mr.  McLaren  believes 
that  three  plantings  will  be  required  to  keep  the  vast  gardens 
ever  in  bloom.  An  unusual  decision  was  made  by  Mr. 
McLaren  to  plant  no  palms  in  the  Court  of  Palms,  the  space 
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being  given  over  to  acacias,  towering  Italian  cypresses  and 
low-growing  eugenias.  The  balustrade  surrounding  the 
pool  is  overhung  by  low-trailing  muehlenbeckia,  or  maiden- 
hair vines. 

The  Exposition's  horticultural  gardens  became  inter- 
national in  scope  when  entries  of  roses  from  Belgium  and 
Holland  were  planted  in  the  rose  gardens.  These  are 
government  exhibits  of  these  two  countries  and  are  entered 
in  the  competitions,  one  of  which  has  as  a  prize  $1,000  for  a 
new  unnamed  rose. — Horticulture. 

"School  Supervised  Home"  Gardens. — Under  this 
title  the  Bureau  of  Education  issues  a  most  valuable  circular, 
the  substance  of  which  is  so  practical  that  every  public 
school  should  have  one.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Directions  for  preparing  the  "back  yard"  or  home  lot, 
selection  of  crops  to  fit  in  with  general  cropping  schemes, 
planting,  weeding,  thinning,  and,  in  a  second  circular  called 
"The  Home  Garden,  Its  Economic  Value  and  Relation  to 
the  School  in  Towns  and  Cities,"  more  general  suggestions 
regarding  the  economic  possibilities  open  to  young  gardeners, 
make  these  circulars  useful  to  every  town  in  the  United 
States. 

Bureaus  of  Occupations. — "News  Notes"  reports 
advance  in  five  Bureaus — Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Pittsburg.  Good  audiences  were  secured  at 
three  Conferences  on  Professional  Opportunities  for  Wo- 
men. At  the  Fourth  Vocational  Conference  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  talks  to  small  groups  by  Dr.  Graham 
and  personal  interviews  by  Miss  Helen  Bennett  were  sig- 
nificant features.  The  latter  interviewed  forty-six  students 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  her  stay  in  Madison.  The 
Bureau  in  Philadelphia  reports  319  positions  filled  in  1914, 
669  positions  filled  since  March,  1912. 

To  Save  the  Redwoods. — The  sum  of  $75,000  has  been 
subscribed  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  former  chief  of  the  United 
States  forestry  service,  Charles  Willis  Ward,  owner  of 
Recreation  and  The  Outdoor  World,  and  Congressman  Kent, 
of  California,  to  buy  a  tract  of  20,000  acres  of  virgin  red- 
wood forest  recently  opened  to  sale  by  the  ending  of  liti- 
gation and  now  in  danger  of  being  acquired  by  the  lumber 
interests.  Various  women's  and  commercial  associations 
of  northern  California  and  wealthy  timber  land  owners 
have  joined  the  movement  and  it  promises  to  be  successful. 

Russia's  Bees. — According  to  the  Russian  year  book 
there  are  in  the  Russian  empire  about  5,706,211  bee-hives 
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owned  by  private  owners  and  peasants.  It  is  added  that 
apiculture  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  eastern  Siberia  in  the  near  future. 

Breeding  Fur-bearing  Animals. — Moleskins  have  been 
much  used  in  this  country  recently  in  making  fur  garments, 
and  practically  all  of  the  supply  has  been  imported  from 
Europe.  In  the  belief  that  the  common  mole  of  eastern 
United  States  produces  fur  of  equal  value,  skins  were  sub- 
mitted to  professional  furriers,  who  stated  that  the  quality 
is  superior  to  the  foreign  article.  The  mole  inhabiting  the 
northwestern  coast  is  larger  than  the  common  eastern  species, 
and  if  the  texture  of  the  fur  proves  to  be  as  good  as  that  of 
the  eastern  species,  trappers  may  secure  a  good  income  by 
capturing  these  animals.  In  many  localities  an  acre  of 
ground  supports  a  hundred  individuals.  If  this  little 
animal  can  be  profitably  trapped  for  its  fur,  the  problem  of 
freeing  agricultural  areas  from  it  is  practically  solved. 

BOOK  NOTES 

Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman.  By  Eleanor  Martin  and  Mar- 
garet A.  Post,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  165  pp. 
These  concise  reports  on  opportunities  in  agriculture,  social  service, 
real  estate,  etc.,  are  based  on  exhaustive  investigations  made  by  Eleanor 
Martin  and  Margaret  A.  Post,  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Efficiency 
of  College  Women.  Nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  opportunities 
in  various  branches  of  agriculture,  and  in  each  consideration  is  given  to 
women.  Agriculturists  were  consulted  in  each  branch,  and  these  reports 
are  based  on  their  statements.  The  business  outlook  is  the  main  point 
under  consideration;  consequently  this  volume  becomes  very  valuable 
to  the  women  with  small  capital  who  wish  to  engage  in  open-air  business. 
The  other  sections  are  equally  instructive  but  not  so  necessary  to  our 
readers. — E.  C.  Wood. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  By  J.  Russell  Smith. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1913. 

Professor  Smith's  "Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography"  is  more 
than  a  text-book!  for  college  students,  or  a  source-book  for  the  mer- 
chant. It  suffers  somewhat  from  its  name,  which  seems  to  doom  it  to 
the  confines  of  the  class-room.  Its  aim  is  "to  interpret  the  earth  in 
terms  of  its  usefulness  to  humanity, "  and  the  successful  fulfillment  of 
that  aim  should  extend  its  usefulness  to  the  mythical  man-in-the- 
street  and  the  actual  man-in-the-garden. 

Two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  "Industrial  Geography." 
Short  introductory  chapters  on  the  changing  environment  and  the  place 
and  nature  of  agriculture,  are  followed  by  a  series  of  essays  on  the  great 
staples  of  food,  industry,  and  commerce — the  cereals,  the  animal  indus- 
try, sugar,  tobacco,  fisheries,  fibers,  textiles,  ship-building,  the  metals 
and  the  minerals. 

The  remaining  third — "Commercial  Geography" — is  devoted  to  the 
trade  routes,  trade  centers,  and  the  industrial  aspect  of  transportation. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  maps,  charts,  and  figures,  but  these  are  artfully 
arranged  and  do  not  distract  the  reader  from  the  merits  of  the  text. — 
Marion  Parris  Smith. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  TO  APRIL  17,  1915 

Honorary  members  elected  by  the  Council: 
Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Mrs.  John  Crosby  Brown,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  David  Houston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Achelis,  Miss  M.J 9  East  57th  Street,  New  York 

Addington,  Mrs.  Keene  H Lake  Forest,  111. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Henry  A 840  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Ayres,  Mrs.  Steven  B 126  Fordham  Road  West,  University  Heights,  New  York 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Bleecker 400  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Baker,  Mr.  Bernard  N Ingleside,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Barnes,  Miss  Katharine 755  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Beals,  Mrs.  Jessie  Tarbox 71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

Beckwith,  Miss  Ada Cobden,  111. 

Beebe,  Miss  Katherine 800  Bryant  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Merle  D Hanover,  Pa. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  Phelps 73  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Blumke,  Miss  Mary  M 820  Hill  St.,  Saginaw  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Bond,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P Greene  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia 

Bullen,  Mrs.  Henry  L 18  Shephard  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Burtenshaw,  Mrs.  S.  D 107  Broadway,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Cassell,  Miss  Nettie 404  Massasoit  Ave.,  E.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cator,  Mrs.  Franklin  P 12  Club  Road,  Roland  Park.  Md. 

Chambon,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 309  Broad  Street,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Otis  P.,  Jr 65  Granite  Street,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Willard  M 1928  E.  82nd  Street.  Cleveland,  O. 

Clark,  Miss  Josephine  A 267  Crescent  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Miss  Josephine 28  Glover  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T 131  S.  22nd  St.,  Philadelphia 

Cox,  Mrs.  Erving Mill  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Crocker,  Miss  Clara  B Wayland,  Mass. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  George  U 378  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cross,  Miss  Jean  A 144  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Benedict 10710  Magnolia  Drive,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cudahy,  Mrs.  Joseph  M..  .  . ; Lake  Forest,  111. 

Cummings,  Miss  Frances  W.,  Intercollegiate   Bureau  of  Occupations,  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York 

Deaver,  Mrs.  John  B 1634  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Dexter,  Miss  Agnes  Tisdale 22  Lexington  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin Scranton,  Pa. 

Donoho,  Mrs.  Matilda  A East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Doubleday,  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  R.  S Greenwich  Street,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  Austin Memphis  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Farrand,  Mrs.  Beatrix 21  East  nth  Street,  New  York 

Fels,  Mrs.  Joseph 4305  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia 

Francke,  Mrs.  L.  J Glenby,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Gauffin,  Mrs.  C.  F 1723  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

Getz,  Miss  Hester  A 59^3  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Grafflin,  Mrs.  William  Hooper Glencoe,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Green,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Jr 813  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Green,  Miss  Mary  Pomeroy 1149  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Griscom,  Miss  F.  E Horsehoe  Farm,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Haes,  Miss  Edith Fernbrook  Farm,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  B Sparkhill,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Claude 37  Terrace  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  J.  A 27  East  63rd  Street,  New  York 

Haynes,  Miss  Caroline  C Highlands,  N.  J. 

Helburn,  Miss  Theresa 425  West  End  Avenue,  New  York 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  Thomas  B 122  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam 202  West  74th  Street,  New  York 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Lucius  W Premium  Point  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Holliday,  Mrs.  D.  C 5520  Hurst  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  John  G Braddock  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Massey 1040  West  53rd  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Horak,  Miss  Irma  H N.  Y.  Public  Library,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Jay   155  N.  Mountain  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Huntington,  Miss  Annie  O Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ives,  Miss  Winifred 32  West  49th  Street,  New  York 

Jacob,  Mrs.  Lawrence 42  East  49th  Street,  New  York 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley 232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Kelsey,  Mrs.  Charles 434  Cherry  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kelsey,  Mrs.  Lee  Earl Lakeview,  Mich. 

Knoblauch,  Mrs.  Charles Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Kohlsaat,  Miss  Edith  M 25  East  73rd  Street,  New  York 
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Leonard.  Mrs.  Frank  E 423  Terrace  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Loinea,  Mrs.  R.  H Dongan  Hills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Lozier,  Miss  Edna  H 28  Quick  Avenue,  River  Forest,  111. 

McCagg,  Mrs.  E.  B 161  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

McCauley,  Miss  Lena  M 418  St.  James  Place,  Chicago 

McClelland,  Miss  Nancy  V 622  West  113th  Street,  New  York 

Macfarlane,  Mrs.  J.  R Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McKay,  Mr.  Richard  Crane 52  Grove  Street,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

McKenney,  Miss  Virginia  S 137  South  Sycamore  Ave.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Mallory,  Mrs.  P.  Roger Forest  Avenue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mellick,  Mrs.  George  P 218  East  7th  Street,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  M.  M Hilltop  Farm,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mizer,  Miss  Loretta S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Morey,  Mrs.  William  Carey 94  Oxford  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Dave  H 19  East  70th  St.,  New  York 

Morris,  Miss  Mary  W 1514  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Newberry,  Mrs.  J.  S 99  Lake  Shore  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Ordway,  Mrs.  Samuel  H 123  East  71st  Street,  New  York 

Pagenstecher,  Miss  Bertha 52  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Parke,  Mrs.  S.  Maxwell    101  River  Stret,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Parke,  Mrs.  W.  Howard 592 1  Solway  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Eva  Woodward 709  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

Peabody,  Mr.  George  Foster Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Peckham,  Mrs.  Wheeler  H Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Newton 65  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  and  York  Village,  Maine 

Pond,  Miss  Florence  L Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Addison  S 235  West  76th  Street,  New  York,  and  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Reade,  Mr.  Charles  T.,  Manager  The  Reade   Mfg.  Co.,  Agricultural   Chemists,  1027 

Grand  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Latham  G 151  East  56th  Street,  New  York 

Richards,  Mrs.  Lewis  C New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ridgeway    Olney,  111. 

Roettinger,  Mr.  Philip Wyoming,  Ohio 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Homer Parkdale,  Ore. 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Charles  M 74th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Scofield,  Mrs.  George 1453  East  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  O. 

Scott,  Miss  Sadie  E n  Dominick  Street,  New  York 

Seabrook,  Mrs.  H.  H 118  East  72nd  Street,  New  York,  and  Water  Witch,  N.  J. 

Sensor,  Miss  Mabel,  . .  .  Editor  of  Home  Dept.,  The  Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

Siedenburg,  Mrs.  R.,  Jr 314  West  75th  Street,  New  York 

Simonds,  Mrs.  O.  C 929  Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slade,  Miss  Augusta  P Windsor,  Vt. 

Smith,  Mr.  Edgar  L.    .  .  Manager  The  Farmers'  Bureau,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Arthur  K Lake  Bluff.  111. 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Albert 32s  West  75th  Street,  New  York 

Swanson,  Mrs.  Claude 2136  R.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E George  Hill  Road,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  Charles  L 128  East  36th  Street,  New  York 

Van  Buren,  Miss  Frances 132  Lafayette  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Van  Pelt,  Miss  Sarah Girls'  Training  School,  Geneva,  111. 

Varick,  Mrs.  I.  R Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Vaughn,  Mrs.  O.  E 1630  Jefferson  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Volker,  Mrs.  H.  H Volker  Greenhouses,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Walton,  Miss  Lily  E 678  East  72nd  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Welsh,  Miss  Gertrude  C 383  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Wernicke,  Mrs.  O.  H.  L 830  Bates  Avenue.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Weston,  Mrs.  Charles  S 624  Monroe  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  James  R 433  West  1 17th  Street,  New  York 

White,  Mrs.  E.  Lawrence Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Williams   Mrs.  Charles  M 48  East  49th  Street,  New  York 

Williams,  Mrs.  Clark,  293  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Hawthorne  Beach,  Port 

Chester,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Arthur  King Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wise 194  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Wright,  Miss  Hannah  P Logan,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  National  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held  at  10 
A.M.,  on  Friday,  May  7th,  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, The  Bronx,  New  York,  one  hour  before  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Annual  Conference. 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  will  be  voted  upon  at  this 
meeting. 

Margaret  Jackson, 

General  Secretary. 
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Do  not  fail  to  mention  the   Quarterly  when   answering   advertisements 


Hardy  Permanent  Gardens 

Now  an  Open  Sesame  to  the  Busy  Man  and  Woman 

In  our  attractive  booklet  "Hardy  Gardens  Easily  Made  For  The  Busy  Man  "  we  have  endeavored 
to  simplify  the  making  of  a  Garden  of  Perennials  or  Old- Fashioned  Flowers  by  prepared  plans  adapt- 
able to  most  situations,  with  the  lowest  estimates  of  cost  that  make  them  no  longer  a  Utopian  Dream. 
Let  us  send  you  one  and  save  hours  of  needless  worry  over  catalogues  and  surprise  yourself  what  can 
be  done  for  so  little  money  together  with  our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  (48  pages — 9  x  12), 
on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps,  which  pays  postage  only,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  credited  on 

One  of  ground  plans  s  "^  *  -^  »"^  -*  „. 

in  our  booklet  on  +f*'»   •   T^    *    "  ^N  «Jt 

"Hardy  Gar-  C^-'^  -sf  .    >  $ 

dens  Easily  '•   >,  '-G  .'  »sv*S*    -v         "*. 

Made."  /^V^Cjki-   £ffr:^s8 

i  • 

The  Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc.,  J**^-*: 

Growers  of  Palisades   Popular  Perennials,  and  Landscape  Gardeners.      Visitors  always  welcome  at 
our  Nurseries,  where  they  can   make  selections  from  more  than  a  thousand  varieties  of  Hardy  Plants 


You  Will  Be  Glad  to  Know 

That  we  can  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  finest  Peonies 

in  the  country.    The  new  French  varieties  are  marvels 

of  Nature's  handiwork  in  white,  blush,  shell-pink  and 

dazzling  crimson. 

We  have  also  Iris  and  Phlox  and  many  other  perennials  for 
your  hardy  garden.    Let  us  send  you  a  catalog.    If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  evergreens  we  will  send  our  catalog  of  these. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc. 

West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Box  80 

All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 
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School 

of  Horticulture  for 

Women 

(Eighteen  miles  from  Philadelphia) 

Ambler,  Pa. 

Practical  and  theoretical  training  in 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  on  May  7, 
1915.     Mrs.  Francis  King,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Association  and  president  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  in  which  she  regretted  her  absence  and 
sent  her  best  wishes  for  success. 

The  reports  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  of  the  Finance,  Membership,  and  Nominating  Com- 
mittees were  read  in  due  order. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  in  order  to  gain  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Association  the  annual  dues 
should  be  as  follows:  Active,  $1.00;  associate,  $2.00; 
sustaining,  $5.00;   life  membership,  $25.00. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Helen  Dupuy  Deusner,  of  Chicago,  dwelt  on 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  establish  local  branch  organ- 
izations, and  asked  each  member  to  make  herself  responsible 
for  the  gaining  of  five  new  members  during  the  coming 
association  year.  Mrs.  Deusner  emphasized  the  fact  that 
half  of  the  membership  of  the  Association  is  now  drawn 
from  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  urged 
its  extension  in  the  south  and  west. 

The  Association  expressed  its  interest  in  the  work  being 
done  by  Mrs.  Steven  Ayres,  Dr.  W.  A.  Murrill,  and  others 
in  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  we,  the  members  of  the  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A., 
wish  to  further  the  training  of  children  and  young  people 
in  gardening, 

"Resolved:   That  we  hereby  endorse  the  proposed  plan  of 
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the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  establishing  a  garden  school  for  boys  in  the 
Bronx." 

The  Drama  League  of  America  asked  the  interest  of  the 
Association  in  the  National  Shakespeare  Festival  to  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Drama  League.  A  plan  is  on  foot 
to  have  Shakespeare  gardens  in  connection  with  the  Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary  Festival  in  April,  1916. 

It  was  requested  by  one  of  the  members  that  reports  of 
the  Conference  be  sent  to  agricultural  as  well  as  to  horticul- 
tural papers,  and  that  members  should  strive  to  enlist  the 
especial  interest  of  the  farm  women  in  the  communities 
where  they  live  or  sojourn. 

It  was  suggested  that  members  bring  the  paper  by  Dr. 
S.  E.  Persons,  on  the  Cazenovia  Country  Fair,  to  the  especial 
attention  of  their  State  granges. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  meeting  the  second 
annual  Conference  of  the  Association  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
King. 

The  program,  as  announced  in  the  May  Quarterly,  was 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  address  to  be  given 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Hoffman,  the  president  of  the 
International  Garden  Club,  who  was  prevented  at  the 
last  from  being  present. 

The  conference  was  opened  with  a  cordial  address  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  W.  Gilman  Thompson,  on  behalf  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  in  which  he  announced  a 
splendid  gift  of  land  and  the  Lorillard  house  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Botanical  Garden.  This  makes  the  Garden  the 
largest  in  America.  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  followed  with 
words  of  welcome  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York,  expressing  faith  in  the  new  movement  among  women 
toward  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  allied  interests. 

Mrs.  King  was  then  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present,  in 
turn,  to  an  eager  audience  of  some  two  hundred  women,  a 
group  of  men  eminent  in  various  lines  of  educational,  busi- 
ness, and  practical  methods  of  farm  work,  whose  splendid 
addresses  will  be  presented  in  this  and  following  numbers 
of  the  Quarterly. 

The  following  message  was  read  from  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Parsons : 

"Please  extend  to  the  conference  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  Children's  School  Farm  of  the  Department  of  Parks, 
Manhattan,  at  One  hundred  and  fourteenth  Street  and  the 
Harlem  River.     This  garden  has  1000  small  gardeners." 
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An  invitation  was  given  to  the  members  to  attend  the 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  School  of  Horticulture  for 
Women  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  22d. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Garden,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wise  Wood,  and  a  reception  committee, 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Boardman,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Spingarn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullerton,  Mr.  George  V.  Nash,  and 
Dr.  W.  A.  Murrill,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Garden,  introduced  to  each  other  members  from  the 
twelve  or  more  States  which  were  represented. 

The  conference  ended  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  to  which,  with  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  and  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Association,  the  success  of  the  conference  was  due. 

"Thrift  and  Beauty"  was  accepted  as  the  watchword 
of  the  Association. 

The  Exhibit  of  members'  work  was  charmingly  arranged, 
was  interesting  in  content,  and  was  given  much  publicity  by 
the  press.  It  consisted  of  books  written  by  members,  photo- 
graphs of  their  gardens,  produce  from  their  farms,  bulbs 
from  their  nurseries,  flowers  arranged  in  pottery  of  beautiful 
design,  smocks  and  hats  for  the  amateur,  statistical  reports 
from  the  vocation  bureaus,  pictures  of  work  on  institu- 
tional farms,  plans  of  the  landscape  gardener,  programs 
of  the  garden  clubs,  cards  of  professional  lecturers,  pam- 
phlets on  school  gardens,  and,  in  fact,  represented  the  many 
interests  which  make  up  the  reason  for  a  national  associa- 
tion. This  exhibit  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Hill,  both  of  New 
York.  At  the  end  of  the  conference  a  note  was  read  from 
Mrs.  Hill  in  which  it  was  urged  that  members  should  con- 
tribute more  generally  next  year,  since  a  wider  display 
would  add  to  the  success  of  the  conference  and  prove  an 
excellent  advertisement  for  the  professional  women. 

The  first  speaker  at  the  conference  was  Dr.  S.  E.  Persons, 
who  spoke  upon — 

THE  CAZENOVIA  COUNTRY  FAIR 

The  Cazenovia  Country  Fair  is  not  at  all  a  large  enter- 
prise. It  serves  an  area  within  ten  miles  of  the  village 
post-office,  lasts  but  one  day,  and  gathers  together  about 
3000  people.  Yet  it  has  distinctive  features  that  give  it 
value  as  well  as  uniqueness,  and  possibly  make  it  worth 
speaking  about. 

The  fair  is  an  evolution  rather  than  a  creation.  It  grew 
out  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  village  churches 
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to  carry  the  gospel  message  to  the  rural  districts.  Before 
it  there  were  preaching  services  in  school-houses  on  Sunday 
afternoons  during  the  summer,  men's  meetings  addressed 
by  agricultural  experts  from  Cornell  University,  banquets 
with  addresses  on  agricultural  as  well  as  religious  subjects, 
a  field-day  in  midsummer,  with  sports  and  lectures — out 
of  these  came  the  fair. 

Its  originators  held  the  idea  that  a  fair  free  from  every 
kind  of  side-show,  money-catching  device,  midway  attrac- 
tion and  distraction,  would  be  as  highly  appreciated  as  the 
other  kind;  and  they  determined  to  build  up  a  fair  that 
should  have  educational,  esthetic,  moral,  and  religious 
values.  To  this  end  they  excluded  commercialism  in  toto. 
Not  a  thing  can  be  purchased  on  the  grounds.  No  reserva- 
tions are  sold.  The  gates  are  wide  open  to  all  who  will 
come,  without  money  and  without  price.  You  bring  your 
own  dinner,  or  else  borrow  from  your  neighbor.  The  com- 
mittee furnishes  coffee  and  serves  it  to  you  free  in  your  own 
cup.  The  exhibitors  are  not  permitted  to  advertise  their 
wares  or  products.     The  gambler  and  the  faker  are  absent. 

The  effect  of  this  rigid  exclusion  of  the  commercial  ele- 
ment was  most  gratifying.  The  public  very  soon  recognized 
that  the  promoters  of  the  fair  were  working  for  the  public 
good  in  a  most  disinterested  way,  putting  in  their  own 
money  and  time  and  effort  for  the  community's  welfare. 
And  the  public  responded  in  like  spirit.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation was  a  beautiful  thing  to  witness. 

In  order  to  have  a  successful  fair  there  must  be  people  as 
well  as  exhibits.  For  example:  we  wanted  ten  teams  for 
the  plowing  match.  We  might  have  secured  them  in 
Cazenovia,  and  that  would  have  interested  the  people  of 
Cazenovia.  But  that  was  only  a  small  part  of  our  purpose. 
We  wished  to  interest  the  people  in  the  township  of  Nelson, 
of  Fenner,  of  New  Woodstock,  of  North  Cazenovia,  as 
well  as  of  the  village  itself.  So  we  permitted  two  teams 
from  each  of  these  towns  or  communities  to  enter  this 
tournament  of  the  plows  and  contend  for  the  prizes  of  ten 
and  five  dollars  in  gold.  People  from  these  neighboring 
towns  came  to  see  their  teams  carry  off  the  honors.  The 
same  policy  was  pursued  in  arranging  for  the  ball  game,  the 
shooting  match,  the  potato  contest,  the  exhibits  by  granges, 
the  contests  by  school-children.  Hundreds  of  people  from 
surrounding  districts  found  themselves  personally  interested 
in  the  fair.  The  committees  and  judges,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number,  were  also  widely  distributed.  These 
people  "talked  fair"  to  their  neighbors,  created  a  general 
interest,  and  the  crowds  came. 
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When  we  were  getting  ready  for  the  first  fair  I  told  the 
committee  that  if  we  had  a  good  day  we  would  have  a 
thousand  people.  That  rather  took  away  their  breath.  It 
was  a  good  day  and  we  had  3000  people.  The  whole 
countryside  turned  out.  It  was  their  fair.  The  schools 
closed  in  village  and  country.  The  business  men  closed 
their  stores,  and  the  whole  community  came  together  for 
a  day  of  recreation,  of  fellowship,  of  fun.  They  came  out 
into  God's  out-of-doors  to  make  merry  with  their  fellows, 
to  renew  old  acquaintances,  and  to  get  a  new  sense  of  the 
solidarity  of  community  life.  There  is  something  beauti- 
fully human  about  such  a  gathering  of  joyous  and  cooperat- 
ing people.  It  brushes  away  many  an  old  prejudice  and 
lets  you  see  how  good  people  can  be — at  least  for  a  day. 

But  the  fair!  It  began  with  a  plowing  match,  which 
Dean  Bailey  assured  us  would  be  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  occasion.  Stalwart  yeomen  were  there  with  their 
shining  steeds  ready  for  the  fray  and  confident  of  winning 
the  prize.  But  at  the  last  moment  an  older  man  who  had 
that  morning,  as  usual,  done  the  work  alone  about  the 
barn,  came  into  the  field.  His  outfit  was  not  handsome, 
and  as  to  his  horses,  both  of  them  were  old  and  one  was 
stone  blind.  But  Osgood  Putnam  knew  how  to  drive  a 
furrow  across  a  field  of  stubble  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel, 
backfurrow,  and  make  six  bouts  with  even  cut — even  in 
depth,  even  in  width,  and  clean  cut  at  the  ends;  and  the 
ten-dollar  gold-piece  was  his  and  no  one  was  jealous. 
Fifteen  hundred  people  witnessed  that  contest.  We 
hurried  them  back  to  the  orchard,  where  were  the  exhibits 
— pyramids  of  agricultural  products  by  granges;  needle- 
work, quilts,  canned  fruits,  all  kinds  of  products  of  the 
home  by  the  women;  bird  houses  by  the  boys;  every  kind 
of  handiwork  by  men  and  boys  and  girls.  Among  the 
exhibits  were  collections  of  native  woods.  One  boy  had 
83  specimens  of  wood,  each  eight  inches  long,  not  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  cut  to  the  heart  at  the  middle  and  slit 
off  to  one  end,  thus  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood.  These 
were  beautifully  polished,  a  leaf  from  each  tree  put  into  a 
book,  and  each  specimen  hung  by  brass  eye  and  hook  in  a 
cabinet  which  the  boy  had  made.  The  collection  was  a 
gem,  and  well  worth  the  calf  which  the  boy  got  as  his 
reward.  Girls  had  prizes  in  this  same  contest.  They 
were  rewarded  even  for  bringing  the  most  artistically 
arranged  bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  Children  made  collec- 
tions of  wild  flowers.  One  boy,  having  gathered  and 
catalogued  313  specimens,  got  a  pen  of  thoroughbred 
chickens  as  his  prize.     Something  like  50  prizes,  ranging 
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from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars,  were  offered  to  the 
school-children  of  30  districts  for  their  best  productions, 
needlework,  sloyd  work,  bread,  ginger  cookies,  or  canned 
fruits.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  attempted  to  stim- 
ulate is  interest  in  the  home  garden.  The  farmer  usually 
neglects  the  garden,  and  we  had  no  little  trouble  in  getting 
boys,  girls,  or  women  to  contest  for  prizes  of  ten  and  five 
dollars  by  making  vegetable  gardens  and  keeping  the 
proper  records  of  cost  and  value  of  products.  Sixty  boys 
from  four  townships  brought  each  a  peck  of  potatoes  of 
their  own  raising.     Others  were  in  the  corn  contest. 

There  were  egg  scoring,  apple  scoring,  contests  in  pluck- 
ing chickens,  lectures  by  men  and  women  from  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges,  after  which  the  whole  multitude 
scattered  themselves  through  the  orchard  for  lunch.  Then 
came  an  afternoon  of  sport  and  pageant  by  the  lake.  The 
sports  included  throwing  a  12-pound  maul,  50-yard  dash 
for  boys  under  sixteen,  40-yard  dash  for  women,  tug-of-war 
for  boys,  parasol  race  for  ladies,  wheelbarrow  race,  greased 
pole  and  greased  pig,  etc.  The  pageant,  which  was  intro- 
duced last  year  and  was  of  modest  proportions,  represented 
the  various  nations  that  have  had  to  do  with  the  settling 
and  making  of  Cazenovia  and  its  neighborhood.  First 
came  the  Indians,  with  a  canoe  drill  on  the  lake  and  a 
war  dance  on  the  platform.  Indian  songs,  Welsh  choruses, 
Irish  jig,  children's  drill,  grand  tableau  of  the  goddess 
of  liberty  followed,  the  whole  spectacle  closing  with  the 
singing  of  "America"  by  the  3000  people,  led  by  the  band. 
Everything  that  was  done  from  start  to  finish  tended  to 
enrich  and  beautify  and  sweeten  life.  It  was  wholesome, 
it  was  educational,  it  was  neighborly,  and  begat  a  friendly 
spirit.  It  stimulated  to  healthful  rivalry  among  the  young. 
Such  a  gathering  is  within  the  reach  of  any  village,  and 
it  creates  an  atmosphere  which  makes  it  possible  for  any 
one  who  has  the  gift  of  leadership  to  lead  his  community 
to  higher  things — toward  a  better  humanity  and  nearer  God. 

Dr.  Persons  was  followed  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  whose 
subject  was — 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  time  has  come  for  the  country  high  school  to  do  more 
than  prepare  pupils  for  literary  colleges.  It  is  a  larger  job 
and  one  of  fully  as  great  importance  to  train  people  for  the 
business  of  farming.  The  plan  in  New  York  State  pro- 
vides that  one-half  of  the  pupil's  time  during  the  four  years 
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shall  be  given  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and  the  other 
half  to  English,  history,  and  mathematics. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  deals  with  concrete 
material  and  is  to  a  great  extent  objective,  much  of  the 
time  given  to  this  subject  is  spent  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
connecting  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  daily  objects  and 
occurrences  with  the  general  principles  of  science.  For  this 
purpose  the  barns,  machinery,  herds,  flocks,  fields,  and 
crops  of  the  neighboring  farms  are  usually  accessible  and 
available.  Each  school  includes  in  the  work  of  the  four 
years  something  of  wood  and  iron  construction,  poultry 
husbandry,  agronomy,  fruit-growing,  animal  husbandry, 
dairying,  and  farm  management.  The  amount  of  time 
given  to  each  I  ranch  and  the  phases  emphasized  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  local  conditions. 

Concrete  class  instruction  is  not  all  there  is  to  this  work. 
A  boy,  for  example,  fixes  his  knowledge  of  poultry  husbandry 
not  only  with  the  text-book  and  the  teacher,  but  also  by 
engaging  definitely  in  the  poultry  business.  About  the 
first  of  March  of  each  year  the  time  given  to  general  class 
instruction  is  greatly  reduced,  and  each  pupil  works  upon 
the  plans  of  his  project,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
launch  the  enterprise,  he  has  a  definite  course  of  procedure. 
From  the  time  that  the  pupil  starts  the  home  project  he 
keeps  accurate  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  includ- 
ing his  own  time,  and  at  the  end  analyzes  his  own  business. 
In  this  way  the  educational  opportunities  at  home  and  at 
the  school  are  brought  together. 

The  parents  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the 
school  and  the  home  are  to  work  together  in  offering  the 
best  educational  advantages  to  the  pupil.  Further,  the 
home  project  plan  gives  to  the  teacher  a  better  idea  both 
of  the  home  conditions  of  particular  boys  and  of  general 
farming  conditions  in  the  community.  It  helps  to  keep 
the  teacher  on  the  ground  within  the  realms  of  possibility. 

There  are  also  short  courses,  two  and  three  months  in 
length,  for  boys  who  for  any  reason  are  prevented  from 
attending  the  regular  course.  Some  of  the  schools  even 
offer  evening  instruction. 

The  teachers  are  also  expected  to  supervise  the  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
farm  bureau  agent  and  the  district  superintendent  of 
schools. 

This  work  has  been  going  on  for  only  five  years,  and  yet 
boys  in  these  schools  now  have  charge  of  more  than  20,000 
hens,  the  testing  of  more  than  1200  cows,  and  the  spray- 
ing of  25,000  trees. 
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The  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  has 
the  most  helpful  cooperation  of  the  State  College,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  for  the  work,  but  also  in 
giving  definite  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  class-room 
material. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Mellor's  address  upon  Efficient  Marketing  of 
Farm  Products  was  an  interesting  and  suggestive  account 
of  methods  taken  by  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co.  to  en- 
courage the  production  by  improving  the  transportation  of 
farm  and  orchard  products.  As  it  was  of  some  length  and 
too  valuable  to  bear  much  cutting,  it  is  being  held  over  for 
the  November  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Waugh,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  then  spoke  on — 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

There  are  three  questions  always  asked  by  strangers 
first  taking  up  the  subject  of  dwarf  fruit  trees. 

The  first  question  is,  What  is  a  dwarf  fruit  tree?  It  is 
simply  a  tree  which  is  smaller  than  normal.  The  two  means 
usually  employed  for  making  trees  dwarf  are — (a)  propaga- 
tion upon  some  slow-growing  root,  which  starves  the  tree; 
(b)  repressive  pruning.  The  fruit  itself  is  not  dwarfed, 
but  is  often  larger  than  on  full-size  trees. 

The  second  question  is,  What  value  have  dwarf  fruit 
trees?  This  question  must  have  two  answers,  the  com- 
mercial and  the  amateur.  Commercially,  they  have  been 
successful  in  a  very  few  cases,  but  are  not  generally  recom- 
mended for  fruit  growing  on  a  market  scale.  For  the 
amateur  in  the  suburban  fruit  garden  they  have  very  great 
advantages.  The  greatest  ones  are — (a)  they  take  up  a 
very  small  space  and  a  large  number  of  trees  can  be  grown 
on  a  small  city  lot;   (b)  they  come  early  into  bearing. 

The  third  question  is,  Where  can  they  be  secured?  The 
best  way  to  get  them  is  to  propagate  them  at  home,  but  a 
few  can  be  bought  from  reliable  nurserymen. 

The  dwarf  pear  tree  is  secured  by  budding  any  variety 
of  pear  upon  a  quince  root.  The  dwarf  apple  tree  is  secured 
by  budding  or  grafting  any  desired  variety  of  apple  upon 
so-called  Paradise  or  Doucin  roots,  which  are  simply  dwarf 
varieties  of  apples,  and  must  be  bought  from  importers. 

Dwarf  peaches  are  secured  by  budding  any  desired  vari- 
ety upon  plum  roots.     The  best  stocks  for  this  purpose  are 
the  native  American  plum,  Prunus  Americana,  and  the 
dwarf  sand-cherry,  Prunus  besseyi. 
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Dwarf  plums  are  secured  by  budding  or  grafting  on  any 
dwarf-growing  species  of  plum.  The  two  stocks  recom- 
mended for  peaches  are  also  excellent  for  plums. 

Dwarf  cherries  cannot  be  propagated  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, but  in  a  garden  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  the  small  growing 
varieties  of  cherries,  like  Morello,  can  be  successfully  man- 
aged under  repressive  methods  of  pruning. 

Pruning  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty — much  more  complicated  than  the  ordinary 
practice  of  pruning  of  fruit  trees  as  conducted  in  the  United 
States.  The  fruit  spurs  have  to  be  looked  after  individually, 
and  the  tree  should  be  cut  back  each  year  sufficiently  to 
make  all  the  lower  buds  put  forth.  However,  there  must 
be  a  careful  balance  maintained  between  vegetative  and 
reproductive  forces. 

This  is,  after  all,  less  difficult  than  it  seems,  though  the 
best  way  to  learn  it  is  from  some  practical  gardener. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  are  frequently  trained  into  special  forms, 
the  more  important  ones  being  cordons  and  espaliers.  The 
cordon  forms  are  especially  satisfactory  for  apples  and  pears, 
and  may  be  used  in  any  amateur's  garden  with  a  little 
practice  and  a  good  deal  of  study. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  William  C.  Deming,  of  George- 
town, Conn.,  whose  subject  was — 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  NUT  GROWING  IN  THE 
EAST 

Systematic  nut  culture  in  America  has  been  neglected, 
except  for  some  rather  recent  developments  in  compara- 
tively small  areas. 

Two  chief  reasons  for  this  neglect  are,  first,  that  we  have 
had  an  abundance  of  native  nuts,  generally  considered 
public  property,  and,  secondly,  that  some  of  the  best  kinds 
of  nuts  are  very  difficult  of  propagation  by  budding  and 
grafting,  the  only  ways  in  which  varieties  can  be  obtained 
true  to  name. 

The  superiority  of  the  nuts  on  some  specimens  of  our 
native  nut  trees  has  been  often  recognized,  and  many 
attempts  to  perpetuate  them  have  been  made  by  planting 
the  nuts,  or  by  budding  and  grafting.  Both  methods  have 
almost  invariably  failed ;  planting  the  nuts  because  of  na- 
ture's preference  for  cross-pollination,  so  that  many  differ- 
ent parents  are  represented  in  the  progeny  of  a  single  tree; 
and  also  because  of  the  variation  of  the  progeny  of  the 
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same  parents;  and  grafting  because  the  methods  successful 
with  other  kinds  of  trees  have  not  succeeded  with  nut 
trees. 

Besides  these  attempts  to  improve  our  native  nuts,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  foreign  nuts  brought  from 
temperate  climates.  These,  too,  have  been  failures.  The 
almond,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  seems  to  be  too  tender. 
The  filbert,  or  hazel,  has  failed  in  many  hands  in  the  East 
because  of  a  fatal  susceptibility  to  a  blight  to  which  our 
native,  small  hazel  is  resistant.  The  chestnut,  being  com- 
paratively easy  of  breeding  and  propagation,  had  been 
highly  developed,  and  was  becoming  important  com- 
mercially, when  the  unfortunate  importation  of  the  Chinese 
chestnut  blight  checked  its  progress. 

The  English  walnut  has  had  a  little  different  story. 
Rather  poorly  adapted  to  our  country,  except  to  the  Med- 
iterranean-like climate  of  the  Pacific  coast,  it  has  neverthe- 
less found  no  absolute  deterrent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  almond 
and  the  hazel,  and  many  trees  have  survived,  scattered 
from  Canada  southward  and  from  Ohio  eastward,  and  a 
few  have  prospered.  From  these  scattered  individuals 
a  number  have  been  selected  and  are  being  propagated, 
with  good  ground  for  hope  that  they  are  well  adapted  to 
our  needs  and  will  prove  profitable. 

The  propagation  of  nut  trees  by  budding  and  grafting 
has  been  practised  in  the  Old  World  for  centuries.  In  this 
country  it  was  first  made  a  success  by  the  walnut  growers 
of  California.  Later  the  pecan  growers  of  the  South  worked 
it  out  for  themselves.  Following  them  the  nut  growers  of 
the  North  are  working  upon  problems  of  propagation.  At 
the  present  time  we  can  buy  many  varieties  of  nut  trees 
propagated  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  growing  in  the 
North,  and  we  are  learning  to  topwork  our  native  nut  trees 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  success. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  problems  of  nut  culture  in  the 
East  and  North  have  not  yet  been  so  far  solved  that  the 
commercial  planting  of  nut  trees  can  be  conservatively 
recommended.  Walnut,  almond,  and  filbert  growing  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  pecan  growing  in  some  of  the  southern 
states,  are  commercially  established.  There  would  be 
little  hesitation  in  advising  the  planting  of  the  Indiana 
varieties  of  the  pecan  in  the  regions  where  they  are  native. 
But  with  these  exceptions  nut-tree  planting  is  entirely  experi- 
mental, and  must  be  done  at  the  planter's  risk.  There 
are  no  accepted  methods,  nor  lists  of  varieties,  as  with 
other  fruits,  by  following  which  the  planter  may  surely 
attain  success.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  statement  be- 
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cause  certain  nurserymen  are  making  quite  unwarranted 
and  misleading  claims  in  their  advertisements  as  to  the 
hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  nut  trees  which  they 
offer. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  nut  culture  on  a  footing  with  any  branch  of 
horticulture.  Nuts  are  to  furnish  a  substantial  part  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  world  in  the  years  to  come.  Nut  culture 
is  destined  to  become  a  much  more  important  industry 
than  fruit  growing,  because  the  soft  fruits,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  nut  fruits,  contain  over  80  per  cent,  of  water 
and  are  of  little  food  value,  although,  of  course,  very 
important  in  the  dietary,  while  nuts  are  among  the  most 
nutritious  substances  known.  A  nut  is  a  seed,  the  result  of 
nature's  supreme  effort  to  pack  as  much  nourishment  as 
she  can  into  the  smallest  possible  space  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  future  young  plant.  Consequently  many  nuts  con- 
tain as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  oil,  or  twice  as  much  as  rich 
cheese,  five  times  as  much  as  beefsteak,  and  seven  times  as 
much  as  eggs;  as  much  protein  or  muscle-building  food 
as  the  cheese,  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  beefsteak. 
Chestnuts  contain  70  per  cent,  of  starch,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  best  wheat  flour,  and  four  times  as  much  as  potatoes. 
Many  kinds  of  nuts  are  more  than  three  times  as  nourishing, 
measured  by  calories,  as  beefsteak.  It  is  the  failure  to  take 
account  of  the  concentrated  richness  of  nuts  that  gives 
them  their  bad  reputation  for  digestibility. 

On  what  are  we  going  to  feed  the  great  populations  of  the 
future  when  meat  is  only  for  the  rich,  or  at  most  for  holiday 
use,  as  already  in  the  thickly  populated  countries  of  the 
world  ? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  preparation  for  those  days  of 
meat  scarcity,  we  study  a  little  the  art  of  making  food 
savory.  Meat  in  itself  is  so  savory  that  it  needs  little  art 
of  cookery.  Countries  pass  through  the  stage  of  plentiful 
venison  and  game,  followed  by  that  of  abundant  range-fed 
beef  and  mutton,  until  the  growing  populations  force  up 
the  price  of  meat.  Then  the  cook  must  find  in  his  art 
something  to  give  milder  foods  the  savoriness  of  meat. 
That  is  the  reason  why  in  Old  World  countries  the  art  of 
cookery  among  the  people  generally  has  reached  a  point 
more  advanced  than  in  America.  We  must  learn  how  to 
use  nuts  in  other  ways  than  as  a  circus  delicacy  or  an  after- 
dessert  amusement.  A  visit  to  the  vegetarian  restaurants 
and  a  browsing  in  their  cook-books  will  prove  suggestive. 

The  growing  importance  of  nuts  in  the  dietary  is  shown 
by  our  $15,000,000  annual  imports  of  nuts  and  nut  prod- 
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ucts,  in  normal  times,  with  an  average  yearly  increase  of 
about  a  million  dollars. 

And  yet  this  country  is  just  as  good  as  anybody's  country 
for  growing  nuts.  We  have  such  a  diversity  of  climate  that 
we  can  grow  most  of  the  world's  varieties  here  in  America 
and  export  a  surplus  to  Europe.  But  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  do  this  because  we  must  first  grow  the  trees.  You 
cannot  sow  them  in  the  spring  and  reap  nuts  in  the  fall. 
All  our  native  nut  trees  are  seedlings,  and  hardly  one  in 
ten  bears  a  valuable  nut.  In  Europe  they  have  been  grow- 
ing nut  trees  for  centuries,  and  no  chances  with  seedlings 
are  taken,  all  the  trees  being  grafted. 

More  than  one  writer  has  called  attention  to  the  suit- 
ability of  nut  culture  for  women.  There  is  as  little  heavy 
labor  required  as  with  almost  any  form  of  horticulture,  and 
the  rewards  for  patience,  attention  to  detail,  delicacy  of 
manipulation,  and  faithfulness  to  principle  are  as  great  as 
in  any  occupation. 

Those  who  have  native  nut  trees  should  topwork  them. 
Trees  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter  may  be  topworked,  but 
it  is  better  to  begin  with  much  smaller  ones.  The  black 
walnut  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  English  wal- 
nut, although  the  butternut  and  the  Japanese  or  other  wal- 
nuts may  be  used. 

Of  the  hickory,  there  are  about  15  varieties,  which  in- 
clude the  shagbark,  or  ordinary  hickory-nut  of  the  market, 
and  the  pecan.  On  any  of  these  may  be  grafted  improved 
varieties  of  shagbark  or  pecan. 

To  get  scions  of  these  improved  varieties,  especially  the 
English  walnut  and  pecan,  it  is  at  present  usually  necessary 
to  buy  one  or  more  trees  from  some  accredited  nut  specialist 
nurseryman.  Specify  that  these  trees  shall  not  be  pruned 
and  that  they  be  absolutely  dormant.  Cut  back  the  tops 
to  two  or  three  buds,  and  use  the  cuttings  for  scions,  setting 
the  trees  to  grow  more  scions  and  eventually  to  give  choice 
nuts.  If  the  trees  are  bought  in  the  fall,  which  is  a  good 
time  to  get  them,  put  the  scions  in  some  kind  of  cold  storage 
and  heel  in  the  trees,  or,  perhaps  better,  bury  them  almost 
entirely. 

Those  who  are  experienced  in  grafting  may  begin  with 
these  valuable  scions,  but  the  novice  had  better  practice 
with  ordinary  wood. 

Nut  trees  to  be  topworked  should  have  a  preliminary 
cutting  back,  when  dormant,  a  few  inches  above  where  they 
are  to  be  grafted,  although  a  considerable  degree  of  success 
is  possible  when  the  cutting  back  is  done  in  almost  full  leaf. 
If  possible,  leave  some  branches  on  the  tree  to  carry  sap. 
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The  best  time  to  do  the  topworking  is  when  the  leaves  are 
half  or  two-thirds  grown.  At  this  time  cut  off  the  limb  to 
be  grafted  where  not  over  three  inches  in  diameter.  Cut 
the  scion  to  two  buds,  make  a  long,  sloping  cut  on  one  side 
only,  insert  the  point  of  the  scion  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  stock,  cut  the  surface  toward  the  center  of  the 
stock,  and  push  it  down  the  length  of  the  cut  surface.  Wax 
all  wounds  and  tie  a  small  paper  bag  over  the  whole  opera- 
tion. If  the  grafts  fail,  budding  may  be  done  on  the  new 
shoots  that  spring  up  around  the  cut  branches. 

Budding  is  the  operation  to  choose  where  it  can  be  used. 
Patch  budding  is  the  usual  method.  This  is  most  easily 
done  with  a  budding  tool,  with  which  a  patch  containing  a 
bud  is  transferred  from  scion  to  stock  and  held  in  place  by 
a  strip  of  waxed  cloth. 

Those  who  have  no  native  trees  to  topwork  should  set 
out  a  few  choice  grafted  trees  from  the  nurseryman  and 
plant  black  walnuts  and  some  kind  of  hickory  nuts  in 
nursery  rows  to  grow  stocks  on  which  to  graft  or  bud. 

Every  one  who  has  a  place  to  plant  a  tree  should  plant 
a  nut  tree.  After  that  he  may  plant  a  fruit  tree,  but  trees 
that  give  only  foliage  and  branches  should  be  left  to  the 
parks  and  arborefums.  A  grafted  nut  tree  is  likely  to  bear 
even  sooner  than  an  apple  tree,  often  in  the  nursery  rows. 
But  many  a  babe  would  be  a  grown  man  before  a  seedling 
nut  tree,  set  at  his  birth,  would  bear  a  crop. 

Nut  culture  is  only  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  growing  more 
crops  on  trees,  both  for  man  and  his  domestic  animals; 
a  plan  for  a  more  permanent  system  of  agriculture;  the 
agriculture  of  the  future,  when  we  shall  grow  our  crops  in 
two  or  three  stories,  on  the  trees,  on  the  vines  or  stalks,  and 
on  the  ground.  On  our  arable  land  we  shall  grow  nut  trees, 
three  or  four  to  the  acre,  giving  them  their  greatest  possible 
development,  between  them  peanuts,  beans,  alfalfa,  or 
wheat,  and  we  shall  clothe  millions  of  acres  of  steep  and 
rocky,  untillable  slopes  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  beeches, 
with  persimmons,  mulberries,  pawpaws,  honey  locusts,  and 
sugar  maples,  binding  the  soil,  conserving  moisture,  and 
feeding  us  and  our  droves  of  pigs,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds 
of  deer. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  President  of  the  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  on  "Some 
Important  Requirements  in  the  'Back  to  the  Land'  Move- 
ment." 

[Mr.  Powell's  address  will  appear  in  the  November 
Quarterly.] 
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Mr.  Maurice  Fuld,  of  New  York  city,  followed  with  a 
brief  paper  on — 

THE    COMMERCIAL    POSSIBILITIES   WITH    PER- 
ENNIALS 

Conducting  a  business  in  the  horticultural  line  requires 
not  only  the  knowledge  of  how  to  grow  but  of  how  to  sell 
advantageously;  unfortunately,  these  two  requisites  are 
seldom  found  in  the  same  person;  when  they  do  exist,  one 
can  always  find  a  successful  business  person. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialists,  and  there  are  still  entirely 
too  few  in  existence.  If  I  were  beginning  business,  I  would 
choose  to  grow  something  which  required  the  least  amount 
of  capital,  the  least  amount  of  labor,  and  gave  me  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  selling.  Among  perennials,  the 
iris  best  meets  these  requirements.  It  needs  neither  hot- 
house nor  frame  culture,  nor  even  protection  during  the 
winter;  it  affords  a  selling  season  of  nearly  six  months,  and 
it  can  best  be  grown  upon  ground  which  has  been  grassland 
in  the  past,  as  it  then  requires  no  further  fertilizer  for  many 
years. 

I  should  prefer  to  grow  for  retail  consumption  only,  for 
it  is  more  interesting  and  naturally  brings  the  maximum 
returns.  I  should  select  the  family  of  German  iris  ex- 
clusively in  the  beginning,  and  even  with  this  limitation 
one  can,  if  one  wanted  all,  list  fully  300  distinct  varieties. 
But  this  is  too  much  to  begin  with ;  50  varieties  would  be 
enough.  I  should  not  buy  the  cheapest,  but  rather  attempt 
to  get  a  collection  of  the  best  in  the  market.  German  iris 
can  be  bought  in  Europe  which  will  cost,  when  laid  down, 
from  three  to  eight  cents  each  for  the  common  varieties, 
and  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  each  for  the  newer. 

The  first  importation  should  contain  the  plants  not  only 
for  the  first  year,  but  those  for  the  future  as  well,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  buy  the  list  in  four  duplicates — by  that 
I  mean  that  one  lot  is  intended  for  the  sale  of  the  current 
year,  the  second  is  to  be  planted  and  to  be  sold  the  second 
year,  the  third  is  to  be  planted  to  be  divided  the  second  year, 
and  to  be  saleable  plants  the  third,  and  the  fourth  lot  is 
to  be  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  undivided,  so  that  it  can 
be  offered  as  clumps. 

The  question  of  selling  depends  entirely  upon  the  sales- 
man, but  any  one  to  be  successful  to-day  must  not  copy  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  doing  business,  but  must  originate 
new  thoughts  which  come  nearer  the  ideal  service  to  the 
public. 
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For  instance,  catalogues  of  to-day  must  be  written  in  sales- 
manship style;  they  must  contain  far  more  information 
than  the  old-fashioned  books  did,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
sented in  a  dress  that  will  please  the  flower-loving  public 
of  to-day. 

There  should  be  an  exhibition  plot  laid  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  clumps,  so  that  the  public  can  see  the 
collection  offered  in  its  true  nature.  Invitations  to  view 
this  exhibition  ground  must  be  extended  freely,  and  efforts 
must  be  made  to  have  the  public  come  and  see  it.  One 
should  also  attempt  to  participate  in  every  possible  exhibit 
during  the  time  that  iris  are  in  bloom,  and  the  flowers 
should  be  so  staged  that  they  attract  the  public  and  serve 
as  an  education. 

Next  to  iris,  hardy  asters  form  an  equally  attractive  sub- 
ject. In  rapid  succession  then  may  follow  hardy  phlox, 
peonies,  hardy  chrysanthemums,  veronicas,  helianthus, 
and  ornamental  grasses.  All  of  these  can  be  grown  with- 
out the  assistance  of  either  frame  or  hothouse,  and  each  one 
comprises  a  large  family  of  plants. 

It  is  well  to  be  careful  in  the  beginning  and  not  attempt 
more  than  one  kind,  and  if  one  has  succeeded  with  this, 
others  can  gradually  be  taken  up. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  S.  S.  Fels,  of  Phila- 
delphia, President  of  the  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation  Associa- 
tion.    A  resume  of  his  address  follows : 


VACANT  LOT  GARDENING 

American  cities  have  grown  in  a  haphazard  way  without 
much  planning.  In  their  midst  and  on  their  edges  are 
scattered  empty  lots,  large  enough  to  cultivate.  Many  of 
these  plots  are  in  growing  sections,  and  much  of  the  land  is 
held  for  speculative  purposes.  To  one  who  has  not  exam- 
ined the  situation  it  is  surprising  how  much  waste  land  there 
is  close  to  large  populations.  Many  of  these  plots  are 
simply  eye-sores,  covered  with  old  cans,  and  some  are 
dump-heaps. 

Among  the  people  living  close  to  these  lots  are  many  with- 
out work,  many  who  are  irregularly  employed,  some  who 
are  too  old  to  obtain  positions,  and  very  many  who  long 
for  a  chance  to  cultivate  something. 

It  is  this  waste  ground  and  these  needy  people  that  the 
Vacant  Lots  Associations  bring  together,  to  the  benefit  of 
both  the  people  and  the  land. 

The  first,  and  sometimes  the  most  difficult,  thing  to  do  is 
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to  obtain  the  right  to  use  the  land.  Although  these  plots 
of  ground  are  lying  idle  and  neglected,  some  owners  object 
to  their  use,  making  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  refusal,  but 
sooner  or  later  they  change  their  minds,  because  the  work 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  plot  and  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  sale,  as  the  Association  agrees  to  vacate  in  case 
of  a  sale.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  had  to  do  this  only  once 
(in  seventeen  years)  during  the  season.  Of  course,  we  lose 
some  plots  and  obtain  others  in  place  of  them,  but  no  plot 
of  less  than  an  acre  is  taken. 

In  Philadelphia  we  divide  each  plot  into  lots  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre,  giving  to  each  worker  or  family  one  of  the 
small  farms.  These  lots  are  assigned  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  and  each  family  is  given  a  card  which  entitles  it  to 
cultivate  a  particular  tract.  The  land  is  plowed  and  har- 
rowed by  the  Association,  and  seeds  are  given  out.  The 
families  then  spread  the  fertilizer,  plant  the  seeds,  cultivate 
the  growing  crops,  and  gather  the  matured  produce.  After 
supplying  the  family  needs,  they  sell  the  surplus.  The 
work  is  supervised  by  the  Association;  families  are  taught 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  the  more  skilled  workers 
are  constantly  aiding  the  others.  They  plant  potatoes, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables.  The  charge  made 
by  the  Association  is  $1.00  the  first  year,  $2.00  the  second, 
and  never  rises  higher  than  $5.00.  This  charge  is  made  to 
prevent  the  idea  of  charity,  and  applies  on  the  cost  of  seeds, 
fertilizer,  plowing,  etc.  When  a  family  does  not  properly 
take  care  of  a  farm,  it  is  not  allowed  to  continue,  but  last 
year,  out  of  600,  we  had  only  two  such  cases.  Many  fami- 
lies apply  year  after  year,  and  we  have  children  of  five  and 
adults  of  seventy-five,  all  ages,  men  and  women,  working 
on  and  enjoying  the  farms. 

Now  as  to  the  results. 

Financially,  we  find  that  in  fair  seasons  from  $50.00  worth 
of  produce  to  $75.00  worth  is  taken  off  by  each  family  to  be 
used  or  sold.  Sometimes  exceptional  skill  makes  it  much 
more. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  benefit  this  open-air 
work  must  be  to  the  workers,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in 
small  unsanitary  houses. 

One  gets  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  these  people  by  watch- 
ing them  at  work,  the  joy  they  take  in  it,  the  glad  way  they 
talk  about  it.  They  work  before  breakfast  and  after  work- 
ing hours.  Sometimes  the  whole  family  is  seen  on  the 
farm.  It  is  a  new  experience,  and  just  as  good  for  them  as 
is  golf  for  the  rich  man. 

The  gardeners  foster  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  among  each 
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other.  Each  teaches  what  he  can  to  his  neighbors,  and 
although  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  stealing 
of  vegetables  in  open  lots  within  city  limits,  yet  there  is 
little,  if  any.     This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wonderful  result. 

A  number  of  the  vacant  lot  gardeners  have  become  so 
much  interested  that  they  have  gone  to  work  on  farms,  and 
others  would  go  if  they  could.  The  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  proved  itself  an  object-lesson,  having  encouraged 
the  starting  of  hundreds  of  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  entirely  independent  of  us. 

The  educational  value  to  the  children  and  their  parents  I 
believe  is  very  great. 

It  cost  the  Philadelphia  Society  last  year  about  $7000, 
and  the  resulting  value  of  the  crops  to  the  workers  was  over 
$30,000,  while  600  families  were  benefited.  If  carried  out 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  proportionate  cost  would  be  less,  and 
I  believe  that  10,000  workers  could  be  given  such  lots  and 
such  help  if  $50,000  or  $60,000  were  spent.  One  of  the 
greatest  points  to  be  considered  is  that  the  aid  does  not 
pauperize.  The  families  work  or  they  do  not  get  results. 
In  what  other  form  of  charity  can  you  give  help  to  men  and 
women  where  it  can  be  said  that  you  give  them  healthy  work, 
keen  pleasure,  educational  aid,  financial  assistance,  and 
self-respect,  and  that  every  dollar  subscribed  by  the  public 
grows  to  four  dollars  and  more  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  being  helped? 

On  a  final  analysis,  the  burden  of  unemployment  can  be 
solved  only  by  men  and  women  going  to  work  on  the  land, 
and  the  problems  to  be  solved  are — 

First,  to  free  the  land  so  that  those  who  need  it  can  get 
it. 

Second,  to  systematize  and  arrange  the  work  on  the  land 
so  that  men  and  women  can  and  will  go  to  work  there  and 
be  independent  and  happy.  It  can  be  done,  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 

The  vacant  lots  work  is  a  minor  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  It  is  simply  a  feather  show- 
ing the  way  the  wind  can  be  made  to  blow.  The  needy 
people  and  the  land  are  fitted  to  each  other.  The  future 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  thinkers  to  work  out  a  system  to  bring 
them  together  in  the  right  way. 

The  next  address  was  given  by  Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller, 
curator  of  school  gardens  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  subject 
was  the  Educative  and  Civic  Significance  of  School-garden 
Work.  Miss  Miller  brought  out  forcibly  and  with  enter- 
taining illustrations  the  place  and  meaning  of  school-garden 
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work  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  While  eco- 
nomically the  value  of  the  produce  from  the  school  garden 
is  considerable,  yet  the  true  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
better  training  of  the  children,  in  their  appreciation  of 
manual  effort,  and  in  their  enlarged  ideals  of  citizenship. 

To  Miss  Miller's  talk  there  succeeded  an  address  by  Dr. 
C.  D.  Jarvis,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  on — 


SCHOOL-SUPERVISED  HOME  GARDENS  FOR  CITY 
CHILDREN 

The  school-garden  idea  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  an  outward 
expression  of  an  inborn  belief  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  educators  throughout  this  and  other  lands 
that  children  need  some  kind  of  active  experience  to  vital- 
ize their  school  studies.  It  is  also  an  expression  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  parents  of  the  belief  that,  in  order  to 
acquire  habits  of  industry  and  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of 
labor,  boys  and  girls  at  an  early  age  should  be  encouraged 
to  engage  in  some  kind  of  wholesome  employment. 

Parent-teachers'  associations,  mothers'  clubs,  and  wel- 
fare associations  of  various  names  have  been  most  active 
in  the  instigation  and  promotion  of  garden  activities  for 
children. 

In  general,  a  varying  degree  of  success  has  followed  the 
efforts  of  individual  teachers  and  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions. Too  often,  however,  extensive  garden  projects  have 
been  undertaken  without  a  carefully  prearranged  program, 
without  any  provision  for  instruction  and  supervision,  and 
without  sufficient  funds  properly  to  administer  the  enter- 
prise. On  account  of  these  and  other  causes  there  have 
been  some  failures.  These  failures,  however,  have  served 
to  make  us  more  cautious  and  have  helped  us  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  future  development  of  the  work. 

Although  the  school  officials  generally  appreciate  the 
importance  of  gardening,  they  have  been  slow  to  take  it  up 
as  a  part  of  the  school  program.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
work  standardized  and  a  definite  program  substituted  for 
the  chaotic  mass  of  recommendations.  The  lack  of  well- 
organized  examples  of  garden  activities  has  probably  been 
the  retarding  factor. 

To  satisfy  the  demand  for  some  definite  information,  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education  recently  conducted  a 

survey  of  the  school-garden  work  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  a  plan  for  the  introduction  and 
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promotion  of  garden  work  in  the  schools  has  been  made 
available  to  school  officials. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  economical.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  present  school  program.  It  pro- 
vides for  intelligent  instruction  and  thorough  supervision. 
It  provides  for  the  utilization  of  unused  land  and  labor  for 
productive  purposes.  The  children  working  under  this 
plan  may  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family,  thus  learn- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  and  enabled 
to  remain  longer  in  school.  Under  this  plan  also  the  children 
are  given  an  opportunity  for  an  active  experience  to  vital- 
ize school  studies  and  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  an  occupation  that  may  become  the  means  of  a 
livelihood.  The  plan  further  provides  for  a  wholesome 
occupation  for  boys  and  girls  while  out  of  school,  and  thus 
stimulates  industry  at  the  receptive  age  and  guards  against 
the  evils  attending  idleness.  An  additional  result  of  the 
plan  in  operation  is  an  improvement  of  home  surroundings 
— back  yards  are  cleaned  up  and  the  home  grounds  orna- 
mented with  shrubbery  and  flower  borders. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  system  of  home  gardening  in 
each  city-graded  school.  The  home  garden  has  many 
advantages  over  the  so-called  school  garden,  where  a  large 
number  of  children  are  brought  together  and  each  given  a 
small  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  plant  a  few  pennies'  worth 
of  seeds.  The  child's  garden  in  the  home  back  yard,  when 
under  school  supervision,  will  supply  every  opportunity 
offered  by  the  school  garden  and  will  do  much  more.  It 
assures  a  closer  relationship  between  home  and  school,  and 
promises  a  better  understanding  between  parent  and 
teacher.  It  obviates  many  of  the  troubles  of  the  school 
garden,  such  as  that  of  stealing,  fencing,  protection,  limited 
funds,  summer  vacation,  insufficient  land,  etc.  The  home 
garden,  furthermore,  usually  provides  sufficient  ground  to 
grow  enough  produce  to  supply  the  home  and  to  put  the 
enterprise  on  a  business  basis.  The  child  with  a  garden 
embracing  2500  square  feet  or  over  is  able  to  raise  at  least 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  produce  and  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  gardening.  Such  a  proposition  tends  to 
broaden  the  child's  vision. 

In  general,  the  Bureau's  recommendation  to  schools  re- 
garding home-garden  work  is  to  engage  in  each  graded 
school  one  teacher  who  is  prepared,  by  training  and  experi- 
ence, to  take  charge  of  the  garden  work  for  the  whole  school. 
Such  teacher  should  be  engaged  for  twelve  months,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  she  should  devote  the  regular 
number  of  hours  to  teaching  the  usual  school  subjects,  and 
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that  the  garden  work  should  be  done  after  school  hours, 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  and  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  vacation  during 
the  winter.  Ideally,  the  gardening  teacher  should  be  the 
teacher  of  elementary  science  or  nature  study.  Such  a 
teacher  will  demand  a  higher  salary  to  compensate  her 
for  the  extra  service.  In  a  large  city,  where  many  such 
teachers  have  been  employed,  the  services  of  a  garden 
specialist  as  supervisor  would  be  helpful. 

In  the  larger  schools,  where  the  enrollment  exceeds  300, 
one  or  more  additional  teachers  will  be  necessary,  for  one 
teacher  should  not  be  expected  to  supervise  properly  more 
than  about  150  back-yard  gardens.  Experience  has  shown 
that  as  much  produce  can  be  raised  from  this  number  of  well- 
supervised  gardens  as  from  twice  the  number  of  gardens 
inadequately  supervised. 

The  teacher  should  assist  the  pupils  in  securing  land 
when  back  yards  are  unobtainable.  Nearby  vacant  lots 
may  usually  be  procured  for  the  purpose.  The  teacher  also 
assists  the  children  in  planning  their  gardens  and  ordering 
their  seed  in  advance  of  the  planting  season.  She  instructs 
them  in  the  starting  of  plants  in  the  window  and  in  hot- 
beds, and  she  demonstrates  the  methods  of  fertilizing, 
spading,  raking,  hoeing,  watering,  weeding,  thinning,  mark- 
eting, and  canning.  Early  in  the  season  she  works  with 
groups  of  children.  One  afternoon  she  will  announce  that 
the  children  in  a  certain  block  will  meet  in  Johnnie  Smith's 
back  yard  for  a  demonstration  in  preparing  the  soil  and 
planting  the  seeds.  The  following  afternoon  she  will  repeat 
the  performance  in  Mary  Jones'  back  yard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  in  that  section.  This  program  is  continued 
until  the  field  has  been  covered.  After  the  spring  rush  she 
works  with  the  individuals,  making  sure  that  they  are  keep- 
ing up  a  succession  of  cropping  and  are  making  the  very 
best  use  of  their  land  and  their  efforts. 

These  recommendations  are  intended  for  the  ordinary 
city  school.  In  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  on  account  of  an 
absence  of  back  yards,  the  plan  cannot  be  worked  out  per- 
fectly, but  in  most  cities  there  are  more  back  yards  and 
vacant  lots  available  than  is  generally  believed.  In  the 
more  congested  cities  the  effort  should  be  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  this  ideal.  All  the  available  land  should 
be  utilized  and  the  typical  school-garden,  with  its  small 
plots,  may  be  the  nearest  approach.  The  resourceful 
teacher  usually  will  find  a  way. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Bureau's  garden  specialists  that 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  this  important 
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work  will  bend  their  efforts  toward  standardizing  the 
garden  work  in  schools,  and  that  all  will  feel  free  to  call 
upon  them  for  information  and  assistance. 

The  last  paper  of  the  conference  came  as  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. Mr.  John  Cook,  veteran  rose  grower  of  Baltimore, 
originator,  among  other  well-known  roses,  of  My  Maryland, 
sent  a  pleasant  and  valuable  paper  on  his  experiences  in 
growing  rose  seedlings. 

As  Mr.  Cook  was  unable  to  be  present,  his  paper  was 
read  by  Miss  Loines.  It  has  been  published  in  full  in 
The  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  May,  1915,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  courteously  sent  by  the  publishers  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association.  It  is,  therefore,  not  reproduced 
here. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Chairman,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Conference  Committee — 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  Chairman,  3  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

The  first  branch  of  the  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  an  enthusiastic  membership  of 
19.  This  branch  is  planning  to  hold  monthly  meetings, 
with  discussions,  lectures,  occasional  exhibitions,  etc.,  in 
the  hope  that  greater  interest,  skill,  and  pleasure  in  garden- 
ing may  result. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SEC- 
RETARY, 1914-1915 

The  Association  held  its  first  annual  conference  at  the 
School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
planned  by  Mrs.  Fullerton,  of  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and 
her  committee,  and  reported  upon  by  her  in  the  August, 
1914,  Quarterly,  which  she  edited. 

The  second  annual  conference,  to  be  held  to-day,  was 
organized  by  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  of  Brooklyn,  and  her  com- 
mittee, and  will  be  reported  in  the  forthcoming  (August) 
Quarterly.     Owing   to    the    amount   of   work   involved 
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in  the  planning  of  the  conference,  Miss  Loines  has  deputed 
to  me,  as  general  secretary,  the  presentation  of  the  annual 
report  to  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  four  times  during  the 
association  year — on  April  3,  June  30,  October  16,  1914, 
and  on  February  6,  1915.  By  its  decision  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  members  in  August  asking  for  support  in  money, 
in  work,  and  in  the  suggesting  of  other  persons  for  member- 
ship. The  response  resulted  in  many  of  our  present  com- 
mittee workers. 

Owing  to  the  steady  increase  of  correspondence,  a  general 
secretary  was  engaged  in  August,  19 14,  to  work  for  two 
days  a  week  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  Mrs. 
Susan  Homans  Vollmer,  of  Huntington,  who  had  carried 
the  correspondence  up  to  that  time,  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion of  corresponding  secretary,  holding  her  place  among  the 
vice-presidents  and  on  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Committee  divided  the  one  general  com- 
mittee of  Conference,  Publicity,  and  Publications  into  three 
committees,  and  secured  Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  of  Cheltenham, 
Pa.,  as  head  of  the  Publications  or  Editorial  Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-laws  it  secured  Mrs.  Walter  King  Sharpe,  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  invited  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Lancashire,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  who  has  been  with  us 
for  some  months. 

Affiliation  was  made  with  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  with 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  of  New  York,  and 
with  other  similar  organizations,  and  the  reports  of  the  gen- 
eral secretary  to  the  Council  show  a  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  and  correspondence  in  regard  to  lecturers,  teachers 
of  school  gardening,  etc.,  and  in  particular  letters  from  women 
with  limited  experience  desiring  to  obtain  more  on  well-run 
farms  or  from  women  with  small  farms  of  their  own  who 
wish  to  get  trained  women  to  work  with  them  as  partners. 

The  Committee  authorized  the  sending  out  of  directory 
blanks,  and  as  a  response  upwards  of  500  women  have 
registered  with  the  Association  an  account  of  their  horti- 
cultural interests  and  achievements. 

The  Council  has  met  twice  during  the  association  year. 
It  has  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Fullerton 
as  chairman  of  the  Publicity  and  Conference  Committee, 
and  of  Mrs.  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  as 
head  of  the  Membership  Committee — both  women  having 
done  such  splendid  work  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
conference,  with  its  attendant  publicity,  and  in  the  invit- 
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ing  to  membership  many  of  those  who  are  with  us  to-day. 
It  considers  the  Association  fortunate  in  obtaining  Miss 
Hilda  Loines,  of  Brooklyn,  as  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  Miss  Jeanne  Cassard,  of  Baltimore,  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Deusner,  of  Chicago,  as  chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee.  Mrs.  Deusner's  plans  for  local  organizations 
reporting  to  the  main  Association  were  outlined  in  the 
February  Quarterly,  the  Council  considering  this  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Association's  work. 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  consented 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Law  Committee. 

Affiliation  was  made  with  the  Women's  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  International  Union,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  in  London. 

The  Council  was  pleased  to  elect  to  honorary  membership 
in  the  Association  Mrs.  Shafter-Howard,  of  California,  Mrs. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  David  Houston, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  officers,  the  following  committees 
show  the  activities  of  the  Association:  By-laws,  Confer- 
ence, Editorial,  Executive,  Finance,  Law,  Membership, 
Nominations,  and  Publicity.  Fifty  women  are  working 
upon  them,  and  21  persons  are  working  upon  the  Council. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Margaret  Jackson,  General  Secretary, 
May  7,  1915.  For  Hilda  Loines,  Recording  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  reported  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  the  following  notes  may  be  of  interest: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  June  5,  1915,  Miss 
Loines,  of  3  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  George  T. 
Powell,  whose  help  has  been  of  so  much  value  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  decide  on  a  place  for 
the  next  conference  and  on  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee.  Notes  of  ways  in  which  the  19 16  confer- 
ence can  be  made  of  value  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  be  sent  to  Miss  Loines. 

A  Photograph  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  of  collecting  and  printing  photographs  of  members' 
gardens  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Association.  Corres- 
pondence on  this  topic  may  be  addressed  to  the  general 
secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  who 
will  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  directory  of  members  is  now  being  prepared  by  the 
general  secretary,  subject  to  the  suggestions  and  revision 
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of  the  Publications  Committee.  This  directory,  which  will 
give  the  horticultural  interests  and  achievements  of  our 
members  (as  was  done  in  the  May,  19 14,  Bulletin),  will  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  purchase  by  those  members 
who  desire  it. 

By  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  Association  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  experience  have  consented  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  the  answering  of  many  letters  which 
come  to  the  Association  in  regard  to  lecturers  on  garden 
topics,  opportunities  for  work  wanted  by  college-trained 
women,  or  by  women  who  wish  to  get  their  training  through 
experience  in  nurseries,  poultry-plants,  farms,  etc. 

If  members  who  would  be  willing  to  speak  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  clubs  and  gatherings  in  their  vicinity  would  register 
their  names  with  the  secretary,  a  great  benefit  would  be 
bestowed  upon  the  Association.  This  would  be  a  practical 
way  of  increasing  the  membership, — and  increase  of  mem- 
bership is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  Association, — and 
would  afford  a  means  of  granting  requests  in  localities  the 
distance  of  which  from  the  homes  of  those  members  who 
have  already  volunteered  has  made  the  sending  of  a  special 
speaker  not  practical. 

The  Association  has  been  asked  if  our  members  can  come 
forward  in  the  work  of  placing  as  workers  in  the  farms  and 
fields  women  from  the  reformatories  who  have  been  trained 
there  for  such  labor. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  that,  in  addition  to 
the  honorary  members  listed  in  the  report  at  the  annual 
meeting,  acceptance  has  come  from  President  Kenyon  Leech 
Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
that  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  has  consented 
to  serve  on  the  Council. 

At  the  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  making 
the  dues  of  the  Association  as  follows:  Active,  $1.00; 
Associate,  $2.00;  Sustaining,  $5.00;  and  Life,  $25.00.  To 
help  the  Association,  members  are  beginning  to  renew  under 
heads  other  than  the  $1.00,  which  was  the  only  basis  for 
annual  membership  in  the  first  year,  and  the  following 
also  stand  on  our  records  as  life  members: 

Mrs.  William  E.  English,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Farwell,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Henry,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Charles  Hutchinson,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Margaret  Johnston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Miss  J.  G.  Mason,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  T.  Miller,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Mrs.  Charles  Lias,  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Miss  Martha  Wilson,  Chicago,  111. 
Mrs.  William  K.  Wilson,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Our  Association  has  been  placed  on  the  exchange  list  of 
the  Library  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  we 
have  received  their  Journal.  To  complete  their  files  they 
would  like  to  receive  our  Quarterly  for  August,  19 14,  and 
for  February,  1915.  As  these  numbers  are  out  of  print, 
they  can  be  supplied  only  through  the  kindness  of  some 
member  who  can  spare  them  and  will  send  them  to  me. 

Margaret  Jackson, 
July,  191 5.  General  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

The  Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  As- 
sociation, in  Account  with  Louisa  Gibbons  Davis,  Treasurer. 
February,  191 4,  to  February  28,  191 5 
Dr. 
Receipts 

Annual  dues $683.00 

Life  membership  fees 175.00 

Initiation  fees 2.00 

Donations  for-salary  of  secretary 120.00 

Appeal  for  funds,  August,  19 14 33-00 

Sale  of  donated  magazines  at  conference 4.90 

Sale  of  Quarterlies 12.45 

Advertising  in  Quarterly 8.00 

Bank  collection  and  interest  on  bank  deposit ....  3.70 

$1,042.05 
Cr. 
Disbursements 
Organization  expenses  of  Association,  printing, 

notices,  paper,  postage,  etc $66.91 

May  conference  and  publicity,  printing,  notices, 

etc 230.67 

Salary  of  secretary  and   office   supplies,   com- 
mittee expenses,  postage,  printing,  etc 269.04 

Membership  committee  expenses,  postage 9.36 

W.  A.  &  H.  International  Union  affiliation  fee  .  5.06 

Quarterly,  August  and  November,  1914 212.59 

Total  payments $793-63 

Balance,  March  1,  19 15: 

Dues $52.87 

Life  membership 175,00 

Sundries 20.55 

248.42 

$1,042.05 
Examined  and  found  correct. 
M.  B.  Niles, 

Certified  public  accountant. 
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PERSONALS 

Mrs.  Edwin  Parker  Davis,  of  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  has  the 
famous  Old  English  sheep  dogs  for  sale  at  her  home  kennels,  Bewley 
Farm.  They  are  hardy,  faithful,  out-of-door  dogs,  generally  of  a 
pigeon-blue  color,  and  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  temper. 

Miss  Mabel  Sensor  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Dakota  Farmer. 
This  is  a  most  ably  conducted  paper,  touching  every  phase  of  farm  life 
in  the  big  State  in  which  it  is  published.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  the 
farm  garden,  farmers'  exchange,  rural  hygiene,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
creamery— all  claim  intelligent  study  in  this  paper,  and  all  receive  it. 

Mrs.  Homans,  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  her  advertisement 
of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  May,  1914,  Quarterly  brought  her  several 
good  steady  orders.     It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Quarterly. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hulst  has  written  the  preface  to  Special  Day  Programs, 
issued  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education.  This  is  a  pamphlet 
of  some  200  pages,  giving  well-chosen  selections,  both  of  prose  and  of 
poetry,  suitable  for  school  use  at  the  various  holiday  and  special  anni- 
versary seasons.  The  selections  for  Arbor  Day  and  tree-planting  oc- 
casions give  the  book  especial  value  to  our  members.  It  may  be  had 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Parke  writes  from  Pittston,  Pa.:  "The  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A. 
appeals  strongly  to  me.  I've  always  loved  gardening  since  I  could 
toddle.  It  was  the  greatest  joy  of  my  life  when  a  tiny  plot  was  laid  out 
to  be  '  all  my  own '  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  '  with  some  of  every- 
thing that  grandmother  had'  in  it.  For  I  lived  with  my  grandmother, 
and  she  loved  her  garden  and  worked  in  it  many  hours  on  fine  days. 
Unfortunately  for  my  gardening  now,  I  have  been  away  from  home 
every  summer  and  have  had  to  leave  my  treasures  in  the  care  of  a  man 
who  is  only  lukewarm  on  culture  of  anything  except  dahlias.  These  he 
has  lavished  every  attention  upon,  so  I  have  come  home  always  to  nice 
dahlias,  but  the  other  things  were  more  or  less  ailing. 

"Last  year  I  suggested  to  the  Century  Club  in  Scranton  that  we  have 
a  Garden  Department,  so  we  began  in  a  groping  sort  of  way,  which 
turned  out  in  the  end  rather  well.  We  had  Italian,  French,  German, 
English  and  Japanese  gardens,  with  stereopticon  pictures  given  by 
people  who  had  visited  the  gardens  they  talked  about.  This  year  our 
talks  are  more  practical.  We  have  had  a  talk  on  dahlias  by  one  who 
has  had  great  success  with  that  flower;  another  talk  on  evergreens,  care 
and  planting,  etc.  We  are  to  have  one  on  roses  by  a  rose-grower,  in 
connection  with  an  exhibition  by  members  and  growers.  We  plan  to 
have  an  exhibition  every  month  until  October — spring  bulbs  in  April; 
iris  in  May;  roses  and  peonies  in  June;  July,  annuals;  August,  gladioli; 
September,  dahlias;  October,  chrysanthemums.  We  offer  small  prizes 
for  best  collection,  best  grown,  or  best  arrangement. 

"There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  this  department,  and  we 
are  encouraged  to  go  on  in  a  larger  way. 

"  I  had  about  5000  dahlia  roots,  and  have  been  selling  them  to  mem- 
bers and  others.  The  orders  amount  to  about  $50.00,  and  the  money 
is  used  for  prizes,  lectures,  etc." 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Brooklyn:  "We  have  an  acre  of 
ground  here  in  this  Brooklyn  suburb,  but  it  is  so  disposed  in  lawn, 
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paddock,  stables,  etc.,  that  the  space  at  my  actual  command  is  rela- 
tively small.  Yet  I  practise  intensive  farming  to  the  extent  of  supply- 
ing our  table  with  our  own  vegetables  in  season,  canning  the  surplus — ■ 
with  sufficient  onions,  beets,  carrots,  celery,  etc.,  to  carry  us  through 
the  winter.  Potatoes  should  be  excepted.  We  have  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits  sufficient  for  our  needs — grapes  and  peaches,  cherry,  plum, 
quince,  and  apple  are  planted.  A  small  flock  of  poultry  more  than  pays 
for  itself.     And  there  are  flowers  in  abundance  everywhere. 

"I  call  this  an  experiment  station,  and  am  always  trying  out  new 
things  with  a  view  to  turning  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  account 
on  a  commercial  basis,  some  day  and  somewhere. 

"The  conference  just  held  at  the  Bronx  was  read  of,  beforehand,  with 
great  interest.  So  I  went,  and  thought  it  such  a  fine  thing  that  I 
marched  right  up  and  asked  if  I  might  join." 

Miss  Ada  B.  Marot,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  been  with 
my  brother  in  the  growing  of  flowers  and  plants  for  about  nine  years. 
We  have  a  steadily  growing  business,  and  as  we  started  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  no  reserve  capital,  it  has  been  a  long  pull  and  a 
very  hard  one,  and  we  are  not  yet  where  we  aspire  to  be — so  situated 
that  we  can  do  some  original  work,  or  at  least  some  little  work  that  is 
not  primarily  (and  of  necessity)  aimed  at  the  getting  of  daily  bread  and 
the  paying  of  necessary  running  expenses.  We  both  love  flowers  dearly, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Marot's  great  interest  in  all  plant  life  which  primarily 
led  him  to  take  up  this  business. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  movement  to  have  more  young  women 
take  up  horticultural  work,  but  there  are  two  sides  even  to  this  question. 
When,  as  often  happens,  young  college  women  (or  other  enthusiastic 
young  girls)  come  into  our  greenhouse  and  exclaim,  'This  must  be  a 
lovely  business  for  a  woman!  Don't  you  just  love  to  work  among  the 
flowers?'  'I  think  I'll  take  up  the  business  after  leaving  school,'  etc., 
I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  them  that  there  is  any  other  work  involved 
than  the  picking  and  sorting  of  flowers  or  the  making  of  corsage  bouquets 
and  funeral  designs!  No  doubt  if  a  woman  is  young,  strong,  and  a 
lover  of  nature;  with  a  goodly  share  of  patience  and  a  willingness  to 
work  seven  days  a  week  (and  often  evenings),  and  if  she  has  a  good 
managing  faculty  and  is  a  practical  mathematician,  with  a  head  for 
mechanics  and  greenhouse  construction  and  repair  work,  etc.,  she  will 
in  time  come  to  be  a  successful  florist,  with  a  chance  of  having  things 
comfortable  for  her  old  age.  If  she  has  still  kept  her  early  enthusiasms, 
she  may  then  have  a  chance  to  realize  some  of  her  ideals;  but  unless 
she  has  capital  to  begin  with  and  competent  helpers  or  partners,  she 
will  find  a  florist's  life  one  of  hard  work,  anxiety,  and  little  or  no  relaxa- 
tion or  social  life. 

"  I  should  much  like  to  hear  the  experiences  of  other  women  who  have 
taken  up  various  phases  of  horticultural  work,  and  to  learn  whether 
they  have  been  able  to  make  a  success  of  their  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  live  interests  of  the  day,  and 
with  some  social  life,  so  that  their  lives  are  broader  than  their  busi- 
nesses." 

NOTES 
The  Report  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  on  the 
cultivation  of  drug  plants  will  appear  in  the  July  or  August 
issue  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  Journal.  Copies 
can  be  obtained  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  by 
those  interested  in  drug-plant  cultivation. 
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Value  of  Bees  in  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. — 
Some  idea  of  the  value  of  bees  for  the  gardener  and  farmer 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts:  An  ordinary 
hive  in  the  summer  contains  no  fewer  than  20,000  bees. 
About  80  bees  leave  the  hive  every  minute,  say,  from  8  A.  M. 
until  5  P.  M.,  making  in  all  43,000  flights  per  day,  and  during 
each  of  these  flights  the  bee  visits  about  50  blooms,  making 
more  than  2,000,000  visits  each  day.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  a  season  of  one  hundred  fine  days  one  colony  alone 
may  pollinate  no  fewer  than  200,000,000  blooms. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  London. 

Women  in  Agriculture. — Over  60,000  women  have 
already  registered  for  war  service  in  the  labor  exchanges  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  7000  of  these  have  asked  for  agri- 
cultural employment.  The  various  schemes  of  training  in 
agriculture  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  inspector 
reports  that  the  women  appear  to  be  enjoying  the  work  and 
that  they  far  exceeded  expectation  in  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  capacity.  Agricultural  colleges  and  women's  horti- 
cultural societies  are  cooperating.  Efforts  are  made  to  use 
the  women  in  their  own  counties. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. — "The  Second  Annual 
Children's  Garden  Exhibit"  leaflet,  issued  by  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  is  a  model.  The  exhibit  is  held  September 
24th  and  25th,  and  the  leaflet  describes  fully  the  measures 
the  child  must  take,  both  to  exhibit  with  his  school  exhibit 
and  by  himself.  Those  leaflets  are  published  bi-weekly  from 
April  to  June  and  from  September  to  October  inclusive  by 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Home  Vegetable  Growing. — The  Garden  Club  of 
America  has  prepared  an  excellent  leaflet  on  growing  vege- 
tables on  a  plot  30  feet  by  20  and  saving  money.  Directions 
for  growing  seventeen  vegetables  are  given. 

Bermuda  or  Wire  Grass. — This  grass  is  at  the  same 
time  a  valuable  forage  plant  and  a  serious  weed  pest, 
depending  on  where  it  is  growing.  Its  chief  field  of  use- 
fulness is  in  the  Southern  States,  where  sections  of  the  root- 
stocks  are  scattered  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Bermuda 
grass  is  sometimes  planted  with  hairy  vetch.  It  makes 
good  hay  when  cut  early,  and  two  crops  can  ordinarily  be 
cut  each  year. —  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Uses  for  Honey. — Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  653,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  various  ways  of 
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using  honey.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  in  many  recipes 
for  sugar  and  molasses,  the  resulting  flavor  often  being 
novel  and  agreeable.  Cakes  made  with  it  will  keep  much 
longer  than  when  made  with  sugar.  The  Bulletin  gives 
many  recipes,  including  one  for  Honey  Charlotte  Russe. 

Trap  the  House-fly. — "A  Maggot  Trap  in  Practical 
Use"  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  200.  It  describes  the  trap, 
which  in  the  end  is  probably  cheaper  than  the  screens, 
sprays,  fly-nets  now  necessary  to  the  farmer.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  trap  rests  upon  several  facts  con- 
nected with  the  habits  of  the  house-fly,  which  have  been 
thoroughly  established  by  observation. —  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Lancaster  County  (Penna.)  Florists'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Lancaster  Co.  fair, 
September  28  to  October  1,  19 15.  The  prizes  of  the 
amateur  class  will  be  $5.00  and  $2.50  for  double  show, 
pompon,  peony  flowered,  and  single  cactus.  The  prizes 
of  the  florist  collection  will  be  $10.00  and  $5.00.  To  the 
person  showing  the  largest  number  of  varieties  of  dahlias 
correctly  labeled,  bloomed  by  himself  in  Lancaster  city 
and  county,  a  silver  cup  will  be  awarded. 

NEW  BOOKS 

The  Well-considered  Garden.     Mrs.  Francis  King,  New  York.     C. 

Scribner's  Sons.     Illus.     $2.00. 

For  a  book  like  Mrs.  King's  we  have  waited  long,  and  many  will 
welcome  it.  To  "garden  finely"  is  the  desire  of  an  increasing  number 
of  American  gardeners,  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  help  we  all  need. 
Mrs.  King  does  not  deal  with  cultural  directions  (sending  us  to  Bailey 
for  these),  but  her  sound  advice  on  what  to  plant  and  where  to  plant, 
on  color  harmony  and  arrangements,  is  founded  on  real  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  is,  moreover,  imparted  to  us  in  such  readable  style  and 
with  such  genuine  enthusiasm  that  one  feels  the  power  behind  the  very 
simplicity.  The  chapters  on  companion  crops,  succession  crops,  and 
midsummer  pomps  will  appeal  strongly  to  many,  but  it  is  all  so  valuable 
that  one  can  hardly  choose,  and  we  should  all  own  the  book. 

The  Key  to  the  Land.     By  Frederick  F.   Rockwell.     New  York, 

Harper  and  Brothers.     213  pp.     Illus.     $1.00. 

Written  in  popular  story  form,  this  book  contains  many  useful  hints 
and  real  advice.  A  family  of  four  undertakes  to  make  a  living  from  an 
old  farm,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  succeeds.  The  strongest 
points  in  the  book  are  the  father's  recognition  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
eager  grasping  of  every  opportunity  to  learn — from  a  near-by  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  from  his  neighbors,  even  from  a  tramp.  The 
right  kind  of  economy  is  practised  and  preached,  the  care  of  agricultural 
implements,  winter  work  to  forestall  spring  overwork,  and  cooperative 
use  of  horses,  men,  and  machinery.  The  book  is  more  practical  than 
many  of  its  kind. — E.  C.  Wood. 
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The 

Well  -Considered 

Garden 


The  author  has  a  graceful  style,  and  is  so 
deeply  in  love  with  her  subject  that  what  she  has 
to  say  is  6ure  to  find  a  ready  reading  and  willing 
response." — Horticulture,  Boston. 
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Continuous  Bloom 
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wished  by  gardeners — a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  continuous  bloom,  presented  from  the  point 
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catalogues,  etc.,  as  to  be  exceedingly  convenient 
for  practical  use;  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
author's  style  make  it  a  pleasure  to  read. 
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ORRIS  ROOT 

The  great  variety  of  Iris  is  not  confined  to  a  mere  change 
in  color  and  size,  but  each  kind  seems  to  have  its  own  par- 
ticular value  and  place.  The  oldtime  blue  flag  of  our  child- 
hood remembrance  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden  as  the  oak  tree  is  of  the  forest.  Its  root,  by  the  way, 
is  very  generally  used  by  the  Negroes  of  the  South  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Nothing  could  be  more  hardy  than 
the  old  blue  flag,  and  it  has  always  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  flourishing  under  the  edges  of  the  stately  syringa,  the 
generous  snowball,  etc. 

Of  all  the  great  Iris  family,  there  is  only  one  that  has  the 
sweet  root.  This  is  the  Florentine.  Its  blossom  is  larger, 
its  blade  much  taller,  and  its  frequent  exquisite  lilac  coloring 
are  additional  assets.  Most  of  the  orris  root  we  buy  comes 
from  Italy,  where  it  is  extensively  raised  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  often  reaches  us  old  and  stale — why  not  grow 
it  for  ourselves?  The  Florentine  iris  has  many  desirable 
qualifications  for  introduction  into  the  select  circles  of  our 
well-bred  gardens.  It  is,  moreover,  a  beautiful  fact,  and 
it  does  pan  out  as  a  commercial  success.  I  feel  sure  that 
any  one  who  has  ever  experimented  with  a  farm,  tried  its 
various  branches  of  livestock,  sowed  money  in  orchards  and 
fields,  and  reaped  a  great  harvest  of  experience  and  weeds, 
will  hail  with  eager  delight  one  thing  that  really  pays. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  orris  root — the  wholesale 
chemists  are  glad  to  get  it  in  large  quantities. 

It  takes  about  three  years  to  form  a  good  root.     It  is 
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usually  planted  in  the  fall,  though  mine  was  put  out  in  the 
spring.  The  ground  should  be  high  and  dry,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  free  from  tree  roots.  Should  a  Florentine 
iris  be  set  in  a  low,  wet  spot,  the  root  will  lose  its  sweetness. 
A  bulb  in  one  year  multiplies  to  three  or  four;  in  two  years 
there  will  be  eight  or  ten,  and  in  the  third  year  at  least 
fifteen  bulbs.  They  should  be  dug  in  the  fall  of  the  third 
year,  the  hard  root  between  the  bulbs  separated,  washed, 
scraped,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is 
ready  to  be  ground  into  powder. 

When  the  Florentine  iris  is  properly  planted,  it  requires 
little  or  no  attention  for  three  years  other  than  an  occasional 
weeding.  If  there  is  any  indication  of  sour  soil,  a  little 
sprinkle  of  lime  is  very  beneficial.  It  is  well  to  use  some, 
anyhow.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  very 
rich,  but  a  border  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  usual  vegetables.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  when  put  out  in  the  fall  they  will  bloom 
the  next  May.  This  will  reward  the  gardener  with  a  great 
phalanx  of  large  white  or  lavender  fleur-de-lis,  wonderfully 
decorative  and  deliciously  fragrant. 

Probably  my  own  experience  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale.  I  planted  ioo  bulbs  in 
March,  191 1.  They  were  left  to  their  own  sweet  will  for 
more  than  three  years.  During  that  time  I  had  a  beauti- 
ful hedge  of  green  blades  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  throwing 
a  gigantic  walnut  tree  into  bold  relief.  I  gathered  great 
quantities  of  the  blossoms  each  May,  and  last  October  I 
dug  about  1700  bulbs  and  two  barrels  of  root  (underground). 
Now,  aside  from  its  commercial  value,  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  gray-green  blades  along  the  sides  or  back  of  any 
garden  makes  a  wonderful  background  for  summer  flowers, 
such  as  poppies,  zinnias,  asters,  etc. 

Orris-raising  could  easily  be  taken  up  on  a  large  scale  and 
a  good  income  derived  therefrom.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  great  opportunity  for  any  woman  who  lives  in  the  country. 
I  have  often  deplored  the  inability  to  see  the  beauty  in 
nature  in  those  who  really  live  with  it.  To  this  lamentably 
large  class  the  esthetic  value  of  the  orris  will  not  appeal, 
but  the  multiplication  of  figures  and  value  received  will 
make  a  welcome  exchange  for  some,  at  least,  of  their  much 
more  arduous  work. 

Orris  raising  is  a  real  fact  and  not  a  theory.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  emphasize  the  joys  that  are  the  portion  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  or  to  overemphasize  cash  value,  when  that  is 
already  her  chief  point  of  view;  but  when  we  can  lighten 
her  responsibilities  and  possibly  cultivate  her  taste  for  the 
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beautiful  it  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
And  for  ourselves,  it  is  a  most  delightful  and  satisfactory 
bit  of  gardening. 

Virginia.  Caroline  Coleman. 

EFFICIENT  MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  to  you  about  the 
"Efficient  Marketing  of  Farm  Produce."  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  given  this  subject  very  close  attention 
on  behalf  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  will  tell  you  what  our 
express  is  doing  in  that  direction. 

Farm  produce  must,  first  of  all,  be  good  and  in  demand. 
When  such  has  been  raised,  there  remains  for  considera- 
tion the  question  of  how  to  market  the  crop  for  more  than 
the  cost  of  production.  Until  recently  this  very  important 
subject  has  not  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  my 
opinion,  it  should  have  serious  consideration,  even  in  ad- 
vance of  production. 

Time  and  money  are  often  wasted  in  producing  inferior 
grades.  Quantity,  not  quality,  seems  to  be  the  one  idea 
of  many  producers.  As  a  result,  there  is  as  much  dissatis- 
faction regarding  prices  among  those  who  raise  produce  to 
sell  as  there  is  among  those  who  buy  it.  Increased  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  will  help 
both  toward  better  results. 

This  question  of  the  cost  of  living  has  hit  the  express 
companies  as  hard  as  it  has  the  individual.  In  1913,  when 
the  officials  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  saw  their  earnings  were 
seriously  threatened  by  the  Parcels  Post,  and  by  the  new 
rates  ordered  effective  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, they  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  new 
business  and  to  handle  it  under  the  most  efficient  conditions. 
When  they  cast  about  for  new  business,  some  one  having 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  we  have  always  been  doing 
in  developing  the  growth  and  marketing  of  food  products, 
particularly  in  the  West,  suggested  that  the  broadening  of 
that  work  through  the  organization  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment devoted  wholly  to  it  promised  the  best  results  for  the 
company.  This  would  make  our  service  not  only  more 
remunerative  to  us,  but  also  more  useful  to  the  farmer. 
As  a  result,  our  Food  Products  Department  was  organ- 
ized. We  are  a  part  of  the  Traffic  Department,  with  a 
manager  in  New  York  city,  assisted  by  eight  industrial 
agents  located  in  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Houston,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco.  Our 
duties  are  of  a  very  general  character,  and  cover  anything 
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that  promises  to  be  useful  to  producer,  dealer,  or  consumer. 
We  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  products  obtainable  in 
our  territory — their  general  quality  and  quantity,  when 
they  mature,  how  packed,  and  where  marketed.  We  learn 
what  produce  that  might  be  sold  to  good  advantage  is  not 
grown  in  certain  districts,  and  endeavor  to  interest  some  one 
in  it.  We  secure  data  regarding  the  kind  and  size  of  pack- 
age required  by  law  or  practice  in  convenient  markets, 
and  suggest  where  they  may  be  bought.  The  names  of 
dealers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  consumers  living  in 
towns  along  our  lines  are  tabulated  and  given  to  producers 
who  are  interested  in  better  markets,  and  the  names  of  pro- 
ducers located  on  our  lines  are  given  to  dealers  and  others 
who  are  anxious  to  secure  more  and  better  produce.  This 
starts  correspondence  between  them,  followed  by  the  move- 
ment of  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  from  the  farm, 
not  only  to  the  large  cities,  but  to  many  small  towns  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  receive  any  of  the 
melons,  peaches,  berries,  etc.,  grown  practically  at  their 
door.  This  minimizes  the  opportunity  for  glutted  markets  in 
which  prices  are  often  forced  below  the  cost  of  transportation. 
To  illustrate:  July  I,  1914,  Wells  Fargo  succeeded  the 
United  States  Express  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
The  B.  and  O.  officials  called  our  attention  to  the  large  crop 
of  particularly  fine  peaches  maturing  at  several  points  on 
their  line  in  West  Virginia  in  the  Cumberland  district. 
I  went  there  immediately  and  found  the  crop  was  all  it  had 
been  reported  to  be.  A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  planted 
peaches  on  the  cut  over  top  of  a  mountain,  where  the  soil 
is  covered  with  broken  limestone  and  resembles  a  rock- 
ballasted  railway  right  of  way.  The  trees  thrived — in  a 
few  years  they  began  to  bear  wonderful  fruit.  The  story 
spread  through  the  country  for  miles  around,  peach  trees 
by  the  thousands  were  planted  on  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tain-tops, and  last  year  saw  about  40  per  cent,  of  them  bear- 
ing. I  drove  many  miles  over  that  mountain  country, 
saw  and  talked  with  the  farmers,  learned  where  they  planned 
to  sell  their  fruit,  the  kind  of  containers  they  had  bought, 
etc.  A  few  large  city  markets  seemed  to  be  in  their  minds 
very  generally.  I  felt  that  a  very  much  wider  market 
would  be  necessary  if  satisfactory  results  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  suggested  that  we  would  undertake  to  cir- 
cularize our  agents  at  all  fair-sized  towns  on  lines  we 
operated  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  tell  our  agents 
about  the  fine  fruit,  when  it  would  begin  to  mature,  and 
instruct  them  to  call  upon  all  dealers  in  their  cities,  advise 
them  about  the  peaches,  and  leave  with  each  dealer  a  list 
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of  the  growers  that  we  had  prepared  and  sent  with  our  cir- 
cular letter.  This  idea  appealed  to  the  leading  orchardists, 
and  the  advice  was  sent  out  within  a  day  or  two.  In  our 
circular  we  also  called  for  information  from  our  agents  re- 
garding the  quantity  and  quality  and  maturing  date  of  any 
locally  grown  peaches.  We  also  asked  our  agents  for  the 
names  of  dealers  in  their  city,  and  how  many  baskets  of 
really  fine  peaches  they  thought  they  could  sell  daily. 
These  data  were  compiled  in  convenient  form  and  given  to 
the  growers.  People  at  each  end  of  the  line  began  to  write 
those  at  the  other  end.  New  opportunities  for  trade  sprang 
up.  Two  thousand  carloads  of  fruit  moved  to  a  very  large 
number  of  markets  and  were  sold  at  good  prices — much 
better  than  would  have  been  pbssible  had  they  gone  to 
only  a  few  markets.  No  glut  occurred  anywhere.  Busi- 
ness acquaintances  were  started  that  will  revive  again  each 
year,  and  in  all  probability  result  in  the  continuation  of  a 
good  market,  even  for  the  natural  annual  increase  to  be 
expected  from  the  trees  that  bore  last  year  and  also  from 
the  very  large  number  of  trees  that  will  begin  to  bear  this 
year  and  in  years  to  come. 

The  latest  example  of  Wells  Fargo's  usefulness  comes 
from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  southern  California.  Green  peas 
were  produced  there  early  in  March,  1914,  in  large  quantities 
for  the  first  time.  The  growers  packed  them  in  65-pound 
sacks  and  expressed  them  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
When  they  arrived  at  destination,  many  were  spoiled  be- 
cause the  sacks,  packed  closely  together,  shut  off  all  ventila- 
tion, and  prices  were  seriously  affected  by  the  poor  condition. 

We  sent  our  industrial  agent  into  the  valley  by  the  first 
train.  The  burlap  sacks  were  immediately  banished,  crates 
being  substituted ;  racks  were  put  into  the  cars ;  when  the 
crates  of  peas  were  properly  packed  on  these,  air  circulated 
freely  and  better  results  were  secured.  But  the  crates  ob- 
tainable in  the  valley  at  a  moment's  notice  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  New  York  for 
samples  of  the  most  satisfactory  containers  used  in  the 
southeastern  States  for  shipping  peas.  Other  Wells  Fargo 
industrial  agents  were  called  upon  for  advice.  The  agent 
in  South  Texas  sent  valuable  data.  As  a  result,  a  container 
was  made  that  carried  these  delicious  vegetables  safely 
to  California  markets  and  to  Chicago,  2000  miles  away. 
The  peas  arrived  in  splendid  condition  and  were  readily 
sold  at  prices  that  netted  the  grower  more  than  double  what 
he  could  realize  in  California  markets  at  that  season. 

D.  G.  Mellor. 
{Concluded  in  the  February  number.) 
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ORCHARD  RECLAMATION  BY  MODERN 
METHODS 

My  experiment  in  orchard  reclamation  began  in  the  fall 
of  191 1.  I  had  been  in  possession  for  some  years  of  a  farm 
on  which  was  an  old  orchard  set  during  the  time  of  my 
grandfather.  It  had  practically  never  received  any  care 
or  attention,  and  its  condition  was  ample  proof  of  this  fact. 
The  trunks  and  larger  limbs  were  covered  with  the  scabby, 
scaly  bark  of  two  or  three  seasons'  previous  growth;  the 
tops  contained  many  dead,  decaying  limbs;  the  limbs  which 
were  alive  were  crossed  and  matted,  and  held  a  moderate 
yield  of  dried-up,  rotten  apples,  while  the  bases  of  the  trunks 
were  encircled  by  a  good  crop  of  sprouts. 

As  I  had  plenty  of  young  trees  growing  vigorously,  it 
would  have  seemed  but  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  destroyed 
these  old  ones,  but  I  wished  to  use  them  in  an  experiment 
to  see  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  putting 
new  life  into  them  by  modern  methods.  I  felt  reasonably 
certain  that  the  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife  and  pre- 
ventive spray  mixtures  above  ground,  and  dynamite  below, 
would  work  as  great  a  transformation  in  those  trees  as  has 
the  surgeon's  knife  and  the  physician's  pill  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  many  men. 

I  began  the  process  by  simultaneously  exploding  four 
quarter-pound  charges  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite  to  each 
tree  when  soil  and  subsoil  were  dry,  each  charge  being  at  a 
depth  of  30  inches  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each 
charge  10  feet  distant  from  the  base  of  tree,  which  caused 
the  soil  and  subsoil  to  hold  in  suspension  barrels  of  moisture, 
enabling  the  tiny  feeders  to  secure  an  abundance  of  nour- 
ishment hitherto  inaccessible. 

Then  I  removed  all  the  loose,  shaggy  bark  from  the  trunks 
and  large  limbs  by  scraping  with  a  hoe;  also  the  accumula- 
tions of  rotten  leaves  in  the  forks  and  crotches,  and  picked 
all  the  rotten  apples,  which,  with  all  refuse  under  each  tree, 
was  gathered  together  and  burned. 

Then  I  pruned,  determined  to  be  unmerciful.  I  cut  off 
the  thrifty  bunches  of  sprouts  at  the  base  of  each  tree  trunk. 
All  dead  or  broken  limbs  were  removed.  Next  I  cut  out 
such  of  the  live  limbs  as  unduly  obstructed  the  entrance  of 
the  sunlight  or  caused  the  tree  to  appear  unbalanced. 
Each  limb  was  cut  close  to  the  body,  and  each  wound 
promptly  painted  with  roofing  paint.  I  had  no  set  rule  to 
follow  in  doing  the  pruning,  but  kept  in  mind  the  ideal  of 
an  open,  well-balanced  tree,  and  then  used  a  little  "horse- 
sense"  in  working  to  attain  that  ideal. 
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Early  in  March,  1912,  while  the  trees  were  yet  dormant, 
I  began  my  campaign  of  spraying.  The  first  application 
was  of  lime  sulphur,  20  gallons  to  each  200-gallon  tank, 
applied  through  fine  nozzles,  pressure-gage  registering  225. 
Just  before  blooming  period  the  second  application  was 
made,  using  6  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and  8  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  to  each  tank,  same  nozzles  and  pressure  used  as 
before. 

Third  application  was  made  when  the  bloom  was  off, 
but  before  the  calyx  cups  were  closed.  The  solution  applied 
was  4  pounds  lead  arsenate  to  each  tank.  This  time  I 
used  Bordeaux  nozzles  under  250  pounds  pressure. 

About  June  1, 1  applied  16  pounds  lump  lime,  16  pounds 
bluestone,  and  8  pounds  lead  arsenate  to  each  tank,  using 
whirlpool  nozzles  under  200  pounds  pressure. 

The  fifth  and  last  application  was  made  about  July  1, 
and  the  solution  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  application 
No.  4  and  described  in  preceding  paragraph. 

No  solution  was  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  and  the 
spraying  was  done  only  on  sunshiny  days.  All  the  way 
through  the  work  was  done  according  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vice I  could  get  from  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

The  early  trees  began  to  give  returns  in  July,  19 12, 
among  the  number  being  nine  horse-apple  trees,  which 
produced  2*] yi  bushels  of  prime  fruit  in  a  season  of  great 
scarcity,  which  I  readily  sold  at  $2.00  per  bushel;  two  Vir- 
ginia Beauty  trees,  15  bushels,  bringing  $1.50  per  bushel 
at  Thanksgiving;  one  Shockley  produced  30  bushels,  which 
I  easily  sold  for  $1.00  per  bushel.  An  old  Limbertwig,  31 
bushels,  which  brought  $1.25  per  bushel  in  February  and 
March,  1913;  three  Edwards'  Winter,  30  bushels,  netting 
$37-50;  nine  Winesaps  netted  $84.00;  two  Mattamuskeets, 
$35.00;   one  Mountaineer,  $12.50. 

Thus  from  28  trees  which  in  the  past  several  years  had 
produced  only  small  yields  of  unmarketable  fruit,  I  had  in 
the  first  season  sold  248  bushels  of  first-class  fruit,  receiving 
$315.25.  I  figure  that  $115.25  would  be  ample  to  cover 
all  cost  of  explosives,  spray  materials,  labor,  depreciation  of 
power  outfit,  and  all  other  items  of  expense  in  connection 
with  the  work  done  on  the  trees,  thereby  leaving  me  a  clear 
profit  of  $200.00.  This  takes  no  account  of  150  gallons  of 
cider  made  from  inferior  fruit — inferior  from  the  point  of 
size  only,  all  being  practically  sound  and  free  from  worms — 
nor  of  a  plenteous  supply  for  home  consumption  in  canning 
and  making  jelly. 

In  the  two  seasons  since  then  the  trees  have  been  holding 
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well  up  to  the  record  set  in  the  first,  no  commercial  ferti- 
lizers being  used,  only  ashes  and  barnyard  manure  under 
drip  or  edge  of  limbs.  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  will  be 
before  these  trees  will  need  the  dynamite  treatment  again 
or  cease  to  respond  to  the  effect  of  spraying,  though  it 
would  seem  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  be  a  very  con- 
servative estimate. 

North  Carolina.  J.  M.  Field. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE 
BACK-TO-THE-LAND  MOVEMENT 

For  several  years  the  congestion  of  population  in  our 
large  cities,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  wage-earning 
ability  for  large  numbers,  have  caused  a  tendency  to  seek 
land  as  a  source  of  more  independent  and  certain  living. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  large  and  increasing  class  of 
unemployed,  some  of  the  most  vital  industrial  and  social 
problems  are  arising  that  our  country  has  yet  had  to  meet. 
Three-quarters  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  a 
war  that  is  the  most  destructive  to  life  and  property  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  which 
it  will  require  two  centuries  to  recover. 

The  effect  of  this  war  upon  our  international  relations, 
commercially  and  in  many  ways,  has  been  most  seriously 
to  affect  the  earning  ability  of  very  large  numbers,  whose 
salaries  have  in  many  instances  been  reduced  50  per  cent., 
while  many  others  have  been  without  employment  and 
means  for  support.  Another  large  class  has  been  deprived 
of  income  from  securities  that  have  ceased  to  produce  divi- 
dends. 

These  conditions  have  given  rise  to  a  general  desire  to 
own  and  to  live  from  the  land,  and  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back  toward  more  of  country  living. 

For  those  who,  without  experience,  desire  to  try  to  live 
from  the  land,  certain  requirements  are  necessary,  and 
among  them  are  knowledge  of  the  soil,  of  its  management, 
of  methods  of  tillage,  of  fertilizers,  of  the  insect  life  that  lives 
upon  every  plant  that  grows,  of  the  many  diseases  of  plants, 
of  the  domestic  animals  and  their  care,  which  are  essential 
in  farm  life.  There  is  no  occupation  or  business  that  re- 
quires a  wider  scope  of  knowledge  than  that  of  farming, 
and  the  fallacy  that  any  one  who  has  failed  in  other  lines  of 
business  may  be  successful  in  farming  has  long  since  been 
exploded. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  needs  to  have  scientific  and  practical 
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knowledge,  for  he  requires  some  knowledge  of  geology — 
the  science  of  the  soil;  of  chemistry,  for  he  has  to  deal  with 
and  use  chemicals  in  many  farm  operations;  of  botany,  for 
he  is  working  with  a  large  variety  of  trees  and  plants;  of 
entomology,  for  the  insect  world  has  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  save  crops  from  injury  and  loss — as  also  the  diseases 
of  plants  and  of  the  domestic  animals.  There  is  no  line  of 
business  in  which  so  many  factors  are  involved  that  require 
a  more  diversified  knowledge. 

The  labor  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  men  in 
the  farming  of  the  present  times,  and  it  is  a  particularly 
difficult  one  for  women .  The  only  real  solution  for  women  in 
farming,  and  this  is  equally  true  for  men,  is  cooperation. 
It  is  practically  a  hopeless  undertaking  for  a  woman  to  go 
out  on  a  farm  alone,  in  an  isolated  place,  to  take  up  any  line 
of  farming,  gardening,  or  fruit  culture,  but  it  is  possible  for 
several  to  locate  where  they  can  work  through  cooperation, 
where  they  can  employ  a  skilled  adviser  or  director,  and 
succeed  in  almost  any  line  they  would  take  up.  There  are 
advantages  through  cooperative  organizations,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labor,  in  the  buying  of  supplies,  and  particularly 
in  marketing,  that  an  individual  alone  cannot  obtain. 

This  year,  for  want  of  more  systematic  distribution,  and 
with  the  interruption  in  foreign  marketing,  there  were  vast 
quantities  of  apples  that  never  were  picked  from  the  trees, 
while  in  certain  potato-growing  centers  potatoes  were  sold 
for  15  and  25  cents  a  bushel,  which  did  not  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  Many  crops  were  not  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
yet  there  is  not  one  bushel  too  many  of  apples  or  of  potatoes 
for  the  consumer  of  our  own  country,  when  they  have  the 
purchasing  ability  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

Such  unnecessary  losses  of  valuable  products  may  be 
prevented  only  by  a  general  adoption  of  cooperation  cov- 
ering all  sections  of  our  country,  in  order  that  information 
may  be  had  at  all  times  upon  the  quantity  of  products 
grown  and  to  be  marketed,  and  the  distribution  so  made  that 
certain  sections  and  markets  will  not  be  over-supplied  and 
glutted,  while  others  will  have  a  shortage. 

Were  the  underconsumption  of  foods,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  understood  and  known,  it 
would  be  appalling.  Every  winter  many  thousands  stand 
in  bread-lines  to  be  fed  by  charity.  Only  yesterday, 
before  meeting  the  Committee  on  the  Unemployed  in  New 
York  city,  I  walked  along  a  line  of  men  who  were  buying 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  one  cent,  a  roll  or  a  cheese  sandwich  for 
a  cent  at  the  Nathan  Straus  Coffee-house  in  City  Hall  Park, 
made  possible  by  Mr.  Straus'  charity.  I  talked  with  the 
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men  in  relation  to  going  out  to  work  on  farms.  All  said 
they  would  go,  and  many  said  they  had  had  experience  on 
farms  and  knew  how  to  handle  horses,  plow,  and  cultivate 
crops,  and  milk  and  care  for  cows.  Upon  questioning  one 
man  as  to  which  side  of  a  cow  he  would  milk,  he  was  puzzled 
and  could  not  tell.  While  there  were  a  few  men  in  the  line 
who  would  be  able  to  render  good  service  on  a  farm,  a  large 
majority  would  be  of  no  value  and  would  not  remain  three 
days  if  they  were  sent  into  the  country. 

Many  are  in  the  dependent  class  because  of  inefficiency 
in  their  work,  but  many  more  are  there  because  of  the  drink 
habit,  their  families  being  deprived  of  the  support  they 
should  have  from  the  earnings  of  men  who  spend  them  in 
saloons.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  big  problems  that  is 
confronting  all  nations.  In  our  United  States  the  drink 
bill  of  the  nation  has  reached  annually  $2,500,000.  For 
years  the  country  saloon  has  been  the  curse  of  farm  life. 
It  has  made  farm  labor  inefficient,  and  has  been  one  cause 
for  lack  of  betterment  in  farming  because  of  the  shiftless- 
ness  of  many  farm  laborers  who  spend  their  evenings  and 
earnings  in  country  saloons. 

No  nation  that  is  spending  such  a  vast  amount  for  drink 
— and  this  is  only  the  first  cost — can  hope  for  any  large 
degree  of  prosperity,  but  the  business  interests  of  our  coun- 
try are  now  realizing  this  fact,  and  they  will  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  diverting  this  expenditure  in  time  into  the  channels 
of  trade.  When  this  is  done,  every  wheel  in  every  factory 
will  have  to  run  to  the  fullest  capacity  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  every  farm  in  the 
United  States  will  have  to  increase  its  productions. 

It  is  only  through  cooperation  that  this  great  economic, 
social,  and  industrial  problem  can  be  successfully  solved, 
and  it  will  make  more  rapid  progress  in  rural  sections  than 
in  cities.  The  recent  legislation  on  employees'  liability 
and  insurance  is  going  to  put  every  business  corporation  in 
time  against  the  employment  of  men  who  drink,  for  they 
will  not  stand  for  the  risk  that  is  involved. 

Our  educational  system  needs  changing  and  broadening 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Our  common  schools  fail  to  give  the  children  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  will  be  of  greatest  service  to  them 
when  they  are  turned  out  upon  the  world  to  make  their  own 
living.  Our  schools  have  educated  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  away  from  the  farm,  too  many  of  whom  later 
find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  the  cities. 

The  Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  is  doing  valuable  educational  work,  and  should 
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be  heartily  supported  in  these  National  Conferences, 
where  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation  are  given  public  discussion.  Upon  thousands  of 
women  in  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe  will  devolve 
the  responsibility  of  producing  the  future  food  supplies  of 
the  people,  and  already  schools  are  established  in  which 
they  are  being  given  instruction  in  gardening  and  farming 
for  this  future  work. 

How  much  better  and  wiser  for  our  country  in  times  of 
peace  to  consider  the  real  needs  of  our  great  and  growing 
population,  that  it  may  make  possible  the  advantages  of 
education  and  training  that  shall  make  for  independent 
support  and  for  individual  and  national  prosperity. 
New  York.  George  T.  Powell. 

A  WOMAN'S  PLANT 

After  four  years'  practical  experience  with  poultry,  being 
in  the  business  for  profit,  and  having  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that  poultry  does  pay,  I  feel  the  spirit  moving 
me  to  add  a  few  "Don'ts"  to  the  general  chorus  of  "Do's" 
that  one  usually  comes  across  in  the  average  poultry  journal. 
My  "Don'ts,"  from  a  woman's  standpoint,  are: 
i.  Don't  go  into  the  chicken  business  for  a  living,  think- 
ing it  an  easy  way  to  make  money  with  quick  returns. 

2.  Don't  think  it  just  the  thing  for  an  invalid,  or  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  (who  generally  has  failed  in  some  other 
business). 

3.  Don't  think  it  requires  little  or  no  capital. 

4.  Don't  think  it  means  big  money,  except  in  rare  cases. 

5.  Don't  think  it  all  pretty  fluffy  baby  chicks  and  at- 
tractive looking  hens  spending  all  their  time  filling  egg 
baskets.     (This  is  my  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Don't.) 

Take  it  from  one  who  knows  by  actual  experience  what 
one  has  to  contend  with  that  it  is  dirty  work,  hard  work, 
trying  work,  and  an  all-the-year-round  job,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  included. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  one  who  seriously  wishes 
to  take  up  poultry,  but  I  do  feel  that  too  much  is  written  on 
the  rosy,  profit-making  side,  and  too  little  on  the  working, 
practical  side. 

If  we  poultry  people  wrote  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  there  would  be  far  fewer  poultry  ventures,  and  cor- 
respondingly fewer  failures. 

Having  shown  the  seamy  side  of  the  business,  I  am  now 
going  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  woman  with 
chickens,  always  asking  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not 
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advocating  poultry  keeping  for  any  one  not  fond  of  hard 
manual  labor. 

Starting  with  ten  yearling  hens,  the  flock  of  Early  Bird 
Farm  has  been  increased  to  between  400  and  500  layers. 

For  the  first  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  busy 
spring  season,  when  I  employed  a  boy,  I  carried  on  all  this 
work  myself. 

The  profit  from  this  business  over  running  expenses  has 
averaged  from  $2.00  to  $2.35  per  hen.  It  has  come  from  the 
sale  of  eggs,  sold  mostly  to  private  customers;  from  the 
sale  of  old  birds,  at  market  rates,  broilers,  and  chicken 
droppings. 

After  the  first  season  I  ceased  to  incubate,  finding  the 
buying  of  day-old  chicks  from  a  reliable  hatchery  every  bit 
as  satisfactory,  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  I  can  actually  count  my  chicks  before  they 
are  hatched. 

This  profit  has  been  gained  at  a  time  when  the  price  of 
feed  has  been  unusually  high,  and  only  the  best  has  been 
used. 

Most  of  the  eggs  are  shipped  to  city  customers  by  express 
for  quantities  over  four  dozen,  and  by  parcels  post  for  light 
shipments.  The  quality  and  safe  delivery  of  every  egg  are 
guaranteed,  and  by  doing  so  we  seldom  lose  a  customer. 

Starting  with  personal  friends,  one  customer  has  led  to 
another,  the  orders  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  flock. 

Very  little  advertising  has  been  done. 

The  reason  why  so  many  people  fail  with  chickens  is 
that  they  go  into  the  business  thinking  they  need  little  or  no 
capital,  and  that  it  is  pretty  easy  work,  especially  adapted 
to  invalids,  and  with  a  nice  big  profit  attached,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  truth,  and  to  make  a  living  it  requires 
enough  capital  to  live  on  for  the  first  three  years. 

Unless  it  is  a  very  large  plant,  one  must  do  all  the  work 
oneself,  just  to  gain  a  fair  amount  of  profit  for  the  labor  in- 
volved. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  either  the  very  large  plant  for  a  living, 
or  the  small  specialized  plant,  run  as  a  side  line  to  some 
other  business,  that  pays.  The  "middling-sized"  plant  is 
mostly  all  work  with  very  little  profit. 

Long  Island.  Mary  A.  Homans. 

NATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  AMERICAN  GARDENS 

A  visit  of  only  a  few  days  in  England  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  love  of  flowers  and  of  growing  them  is  much  greater 
there  than  here.     Flowers  are  seen  everywhere,  in  the  win- 
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dow-boxes  of  towns  and  in  the  country,  down  even  to  the 
humblest  cottages.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  England 
has  there  been  such  a  love  of  cultivating  flowers  as  to-day, 
and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  true  of  our  own  country  as  well. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  more  than  10,000 
active  members.  Every  county  has  horticultural  societies, 
and  flower-shows  are  held  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  reason  why  flowers  are  more  cultivated  in  England 
than  they  are  in  this  country  is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
English  have  studied  their  local  conditions  and  have 
adapted  their  gardening  efforts  to  these  conditions,  while  in 
America  for  many  years  we  have  tried  to  adopt  (or  adapt) 
the  style  of  gardening  of  other  countries,  without  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  our  conditions  here  made  such  adapta- 
tions impossible.  An  anecdote  perhaps  will  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  man  who  was  possibly 
the  most  famous  gardener  of  his  day  in  America  read  in  an 
English  catalogue  the  account  of  a  wonderful  plant  called 
Gaylussacia  resinosa,  which  was  described  as  bearing  beauti- 
ful heath-like  white  flowers  which  were  followed  by  abun- 
dant and  delicious  black  fruits,  while  in  the  autumn  the 
foliage  of  this  wonderful  plant  assumed  a  marvelous  scarlet 
color.  The  price  of  this  plant  was  £2  (or  $10.00)  for  each 
plant.  The  American,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  ordered  a 
dozen,  and  when  they  arrived,  gave  them  the  best  position 
in  his  garden  and  tended  and  watched  them  with  the  greatest 
care.  One  day  one  of  his  neighbors,  better  informed  than 
himself,  called  on  him,  and,  of  course,  was  shown  the  won- 
derful plants.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  gardener  when 
this  friend  smilingly  informed  him  that  Gaylussacia  resinosa 
was  the  common  huckleberry,  and  that  he  had  an  acre  or 
two  of  them  in  his  own  woods.  This  story  perhaps  will 
show  that  if  any  one  wants  to  be  a  good  gardener,  he  must 
study  and  know  the  plants  of  his  own  neighborhood,  and 
make  these  the  basis  of  his  garden  operations. 

This  same  importer  of  the  huckleberry  plants  (at  $10.00 
a  plant)  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  trying  to  copy 
England  on  his  own  estate,  by  planting  on  it  every  conifer 
which  had  been  found  to  succeed  in  England,  and  all  sorts 
of  rhododendrons  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens. 
He  would  not  for  a  moment  have  considered  planting  a 
white  pine  or  a  hemlock,  because,  as  he  said,  they  were 
common  trees,  and  yet  the  white  pine  and  the  hemlock  are 
among  the  noblest  of  all  the  evergreen  trees  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  decoration  of  United  States'  parks  and  gardens 
infinitely  superior  to  any  trees  of  foreign  countries.  This 
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same  man,  through  his  reputation,  industry,  the  charm  of 
his  manner,  and  his  knowledge  of  foreign  gardens,  foreign 
estates,  especially  those  of  England,  had  an  immense  in- 
fluence on  his  own  country  people,  and  for  a  generation  led 
people  in  this  country  to  try  to  bring  England  to  America. 
Now  I  hope  we  have  learned  enough  to  plant  more  wisely 
and  to  realize  that  there  are  gardening  possibilities  here  in 
New  England  as  great  or  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  England  has  a  climate  of  mild  winters  and  moist 
and  comparatively  cool  summers.  It  has  a  climate  in 
which  conifers,  rhododendrons,  and  other  broad-leaved, 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  flourish  to  perfection.  Here  in 
the  United  States  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  ours  is  a 
climate  of  cold  winters,  of  hot  summers,  and  of  long,  dry 
autumns.  Some  things  we  cannot  have  in  our  gardens, 
but  other  plants  we  can  grow  here  as  well  or  better  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  find  out  what  these  plants 
are  and  then  to  develop  them  to  their  greatest  beauty  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  good  gardeners. 

Information  is  gradually  accumulating  which  makes  the 
selection  of  proper  plants  for  United  States'  gardens  much 
easier  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  We  know  now  that  only 
a  few  conifers  will  flourish  in  this  climate,  or  even  live  here 
for  many  years;  that  while  a  few  rhododendrons  can  be 
cultivated  if  especial  attention  is  given  to  them,  on  the  whole 
they  are  unsatisfactory  plants  for  our  climate,  and  that,  if 
they  are  grown,  their  cultivation  must  be  attended  by  labor 
and  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  climate  trees  and 
shrubs  with  deciduous  leaves  flower  more  freely  than  they 
do  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  many  of  these  produce  wonder- 
ful autumn  effects,  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  their  fading 
leaves  and  their  abundant  fruits.  Such  plants  are  the 
lilacs,  the  flowering  apples,  the  bush  honeysuckles,  the 
mock  oranges,  and  the  native  viburnums  and  cornels,  and 
the  clethra,  the  shadbush,  the  hawthorn,  and  a  hundred 
other  trees  and  shrubs  which  must  form  the  foundation  of 
every  successful  American  garden. 

In  England  the  spring  begins  early  in  March,  so  for  two 
months  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  in  the  gardens  innumerable 
spring  flowers  which  we  cannot  grow  in  this  country.  Our 
springs  are  very  short,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  grow  plants  here  which  flower  much  before  the 
first  of  May.  July  and  August  are  bad  months  in  this 
climate,  for  the  hot  sun  and  the  small  rainfall  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  cultivate  successfully  here  many  sum- 
mer-blooming flowers  which  so  delight  summer  visitors  to 
England.  May  and  June,  however,  are  perfect  months  in 
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the  United  States  gardens,  and  as  for  September,  October, 
and  November,  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
gardening  possibilities  of  these  months. 

No  other  part  of  the  world  can  boast  such  floral  displays 
as  our  goldenrod,  asters,  eupetoriums,  and  innumerable 
other  autumn-blooming  flowers,  and  nowhere  else  are  the 
fading  leaves  more  brilliant  or  the  crops  of  ornamental 
fruits  more  abundant.  The  white  pine  and  the  hemlock 
are  two  of  the  noblest  evergreen  trees  in  the  world  to  form 
the  backgrounds  for  our  gardens.  If  we  cannot  grow  in  the 
United  States  the  plant  which  our  English  cousins  call 
"laurel,"  but  which  is  really  an  evergreen  cherry,  we  have 
in  our  own  kalmia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs.  All  of  England,  even  with  its  heather, 
gorse,  and  broom,  has  nothing  to  compare  in  beauty  with 
our  laurel-covered  hillside,  and  one  hillside  in  particular, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Lancaster,  has  the  most  wonderful 
floral  display  of  it  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Our  Garden  society,  young  as  it  is,  has  already  done  good 
work  in  increasing  the  love  of  flowers  and  their  cultivation 
in  this  town.  I  hope  in  a  very  few  years  to  see  every  house 
here  embowered  in  masses  of  lilac,  syringas,  crab-apples, 
and  honeysuckles,"  and  to  find  people  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns  looking  upon  Lancaster  as  a  model  for  flower 
lovers,  and  that  people  will  come  every  spring  and  autumn 
from  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  county  to  see  what  a 
love  of  flowers  and  a  knowledge  of  their  cultivation  may  do 
for  a  community. 

Massachusetts.  R.  S.  Thayer. 

TRAINING  FOR  EMERGENCIES 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  forward  by  the  war 
is  the  importance  of  the  trained  business  woman.  Every 
reader  of  the  English  papers  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  demands  made  upon  the  trained  business  women  of 
Great  Britain  for  war  service. 

Of  the  45,000  women  who  have  registered  for  war  ser- 
vice in  response  to  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  more  than  4000  are  gardeners,  agricultural  workers, 
and  dairy  women. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  schools  have  arranged 
special  course  where  pupils,  at  their  own  expense,  are  trained 
in  outdoor  and  other  occupations,  so  that  men  workers  on 
these  lines  may  be  released  for  actual  military  service. 

The  special  feature  to  which  we  should  turn  our  atten- 
tion is  this — it  was  not  necessary  for  Germany  to  wait  for 
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the  strain  of  wartime  to  give  practical  training:  it  was  part 
of  their  daily  routine,  but  it  remained  for  the  exigencies  of 
war  to  reveal  to  the  world  at  large  the  real  meaning  of  train- 
ing and  the  importance  of  the  trained  worker,  either  man  or 
woman. 

The  real  lesson  of  the  war  seems  not  to  reach  this  country, 
viz.,  the  importance  of  utilizing  every  personal  quality  and 
every  natural  resource  to  its  utmost. 

In  each  of  our  States  there  has  been  the  same  struggle  in 
the  recent  legislation  sessions  to  obtain  even  minimum  ap- 
propriations for  certain  classes  of  education,  notably  those 
very  phases  which  affect  human  health,  as  the  defeat  of  the 
pure  milk  bill  in  Massachusetts;  the  struggle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  increased  appropriations  for  State  College,  and 
notably  the  great  reaction  in  Wisconsin  on  all  lines  of 
advance. 

The  feeling  still  prevails  to  a  large  extent  that  if  men  or 
women  have  a  "talent"  for  any  special  life  work  all  is  well: 
let  them  secure  a  training  if  they  can,  and  develop  the  talent. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  recognizing  that  in 
every  walk  of  life  real  progress  depends  not  on  the  few  who 
are  able  to  lead,  but  on  the  many  who  are  able  to  follow. 

We  must  increase  our  efficiency.  The  possibilities  of 
increased  opportunity  through  state  and  federal  coopera- 
tion by  reason  of  the  Lever  bill,  providing  for  agricultural 
training  on  the  farm,  are  limitless. 

But  enlarged  opportunity  calls  for  more  trained  workers, 
and  the  actual  problem  for  members  of  the  Women's 
National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  to 
consider  is  the  increase  of  the  usefulness  of  our  Association 
as  a  vocational  center. 

Do  we  want  to  wait  until  we  ourselves  are  in  difficulties 
to  recognize  that  the  most  important  asset  of  any  country 
to-day  is  its  trained  workers? 

The  first  important  fact  for  us  to  face  is  that  it  is  the 
trained  men  and  women  of  every  country  who  are  asked  to 
sustain  the  burden  at  home. 

The  second  fact  is,  are  we  going  to  follow  the  example  in 
education  of  those  countries  that  provided  their  education 
in  efficiency  first,  or  of  those  countries  that  in  time  of  stress 
call  for  help  in  training  helpers? 

What  is  our  Association  for?  To  compare  pleasant 
experiences  or  to  recognize  that  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation are  carrying  on  its  work  because  they  are  both 
trained  and  experienced,  and  that  from  such  a  gathering 
should  come  a  great  determination  to  enlarge  every  field 
of  useful  education  for  those  person  who  wish  to  dedicate, 
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not  the  "talents"  of  a  few,  but  the  energies  of  the  many, 
to  lives  of  usefulness  which  shall  strengthen  our  country. 
Pennsylvania.  Mira  L.  Dock. 

FARM  EXPERIENCE  SUPPLIED 

It  is  said  that  practical  training  and  experience  in  farm- 
ing for  women  are  unattainable.  It  may  interest  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  to  know  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
give  this  experience,  which  is  considered  "unattainable," 
and  am  at  the  present  time  looking  for  women  farm  students 
or  pupils. 

I  have  been  farming  in  California  since  1908,  but  returned 
to  England  for  a  time  during  the  period.  Myself  and  a 
friend  had  at  first  80  acres,  which  we  worked  up  gradually 
with  cows  and  ran  with  a  good  profit,  and  then  made  100 
per  cent,  on  selling  the  property.  Later  I  farmed  80  acres 
with  another  friend,  who  is  with  me  still.  We  did  more 
mixed  farming,  as  the  land  was  too  poor  for  cows,  and  we 
made  poultry  the  chief  feature.  In  this  again  we  were 
equally  successful,  both  in  the  working  up  and  in  the  sale. 
In  both  cases  we  certainly  served  a  fairly  severe  "apprentice- 
ship to  ourselves."  We  worked  under  difficulties,  and  suc- 
cess was  not  easy.  We  paid  for  all  we  learned  about  cows 
and  chickens.  In  both  cases  we  started  on  land  which  had 
long  been  unfarmed  and  which  was  cheap  and  poor.  We  did 
all  the  work  ourselves — plowing,  seeding,  harrowing,  culti- 
vating, clearing,  fencing,  carpentering,  etc. — and  never 
had  a  hired  man.  We  had  but  little  capital,  and  had  to 
make  our  own  living.  Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  we 
determined  to  use  but  little  capital,  and  to  make  our  own 
living  because  we  felt  that  that  was  the  right  way  to  learn 
and  the  way  of  most  interest  and  use  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

We  are  now  in  a  third  district,  and  can  this  year  make 
much  bigger  plans,  as  we  now  own  240  acres,  and  can  very 
cheaply  rent  more.  This  time  we  shall  run  both  dairy- 
stock  and  poultry.  We  have  also  much  more  fruit  to  attend 
to  than  we  had  before.  We  are  hiring  a  man  this  year, 
as  we  must  have  help,  but,  being  both  of  us  interested  prac- 
tically in  women's  work,  we  should  now  like  to  have  two 
women  students  and  give  them  every  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm  work. 

I  do  not  think  any  experience  can  be  more  practical  than 

our  own  has  been,  and  which  we  now  wish  to  hand  on  to 

others.     At  each  place,  after  paying  for  the  land,  we  have 

begun  with  the  smallest  possible  outlay,  and  only  increased 
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our  stock  step  by  step  as  progress  justified.  For  instance, 
in  our  poultry  business  we  started  with  an  expenditure  of 
$11 .00  for  a  200-egg  incubator.  We  made  our  own  brooders, 
runs,  houses,  and  appliances  as  we  went  along.  In  ten 
months'  time  we  had  two  incubators  (200  and  250),  were 
marketing  100  broilers  a  week,  had  housing  and  appliances 
for  700  to  1000  chickens  and  hens,  and  had  spent  only 
$118.00  on  our  whole  "plant."  I  think  I  have  given  suffi- 
cient detail  now  to  indicate  our  position,  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  can  help  us  to  get  into  communication  with 
any  one  interested  in  the  matter.  Any  student  who  came 
to  us  could  do  just  as  little  or  as  much  work  as  was  arranged 
beforehand,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  experience  re- 
quired. Having  a  hired  man  will  insure  that  nothing  too 
heavy  need  be  attempted.  I  mention  this,  as  I  have  laid 
some  stress  perhaps  on  the  work  we  have  done  ourselves. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  have  always  found  it  full  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  enjoyment.  I  feel  strongly  that  there 
must  be  so  many  city  workers  who  would  gladly  change  to 
this  country  life  if  they  could  only  hear  of  a  way  to  set 
about  it  and  a  way  that  would  later  insure  a  living. 

California.  Miss  A.  M.  Seaton  Smith. 

LEARN  OF  THE  EARTH 

1 

Of  our  great  Mother  learn  forgivingness. 

Her  groves  of  kingly  pine,  her  hemlock-trees' 
Dark  massy  clouds,  man  layeth  low;   the  knees 

Of  oaks  o'erthrown  his  mastery  confess; 

His  biting  axe,  his  fire,  his  foot,  have  made 
A  wreck  of  the  glad  fringes  of  the  wood 
Where  blueberry,  sumach,  rose  and  bracken  stood, 

And  floods  of  small  and  starry  flowers  were  laid. 

Spring  coming,  wave-like  on  the  sunny  grass, 
And  through  the  dusky  openings  in  the  green; — 
Yet  Earth,  as  though  no  ravage  she  had  seen, 

Sends  the  sweet  currents  of  her  blood  to  pass 

Into  the  sprouts  of  his  new-planted  corn, 

Spreads  gold  for  him  where  once  were  verdant  things, 
Labors  in  love  to  aid  his  harvestings, 

And  laughs  to  see  the  riches  she  has  borne. 

And  when  in  after  years  he  passes  by, 

Leaving  forlorn  the  stripped  and  waiting  field, 
Forcing  again  the  virgin  lands  to  yield, 

Again  the  Earth  forgives  ungrudgingly, 

Takes  back  the  desolate  acres  for  her  own 
Fair  wilding  aims  and  methods  of  increase, 
Hides  them  with  herbage,  ranks  her  seedling  trees, 

And  smiles  to  see  the  beauty  she  has  sown. 
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II 

And  of  our  Mother  learn  remembrance.     See, 

As  infant  Spring  now  kisses  her  from  sleep 

How  do  her  stirring  looms  the  patterns  keep 
Of  all  her  children's  wants — how  faithfully! 

The  shadbush  breaks  to  snow  before,  almost, 

The  snows  are  gone;   the  fleecy  baccharis 

Shall  wait,  for  so  its  own  desiring  is, 
To  greet  the  asters  on  the  autumn  coast. 

The  maple  of  the  rock  in  green  will  blow; 
His  brother  of  the  swampland  shall  not  lack 
The  tasseled  red.     The  rose-tints  will  come  back 

To  dogwoods  that  were  pink  last  year,  although 

Their  many  brethren  spread  their  white  anew. 

On  wings  of  painted  moths  there  alters  not 

The  fairy  marvel  of  the  smallest  spot, 
Nor  in  the  robin's  nest  the  delicate  blue. 

The  selfsame  odor  haunts  the  flowering  grape 

That  Pliny  called  the  sweetest  on  the  wind. 

As  once  it  found  in  Hellas,  so  shall  find 
The  purple  iris  here  its  perfect  shape. 

Again  the  pines  wear  tips  like  pallid  flame, 
The  mosses  have  their  scarlet  cups  or  gray, 
This  bird  bright  eyes  for  night  and  that  for  day: — 

'Twas  so  of  old  and  ever  is  the  same. 

Ill 

Yet  shall  Earth  teach  a  wise  forgetfulness. 
The  past  is  past,  the  dead  lie  still,  says  she, 
And  spends  her  soul  to  tend  the  budding  tree, 

The  brooding  bird,  the  fern's  uncurling  trees. 

She  loves  to  hide  the  witnesses  of  graves: 

The  carven  monument  she  pulls  awry, 

Drags  down  amid  the  brambled  grass  to  lie, 
Though  year  by  year,  intact,  unstirred,  she  saves 

The  boulder  hollowed  by  her  unseen  hand 

To  squirrel's  drinking-cup;    the  pious  mound 
Heaped  o'er  the  dead  she  levels  with  the  ground 

The  while  her  own  green  hillocks  safely  stand. 

See  how  she  fills  from  death  the  founts  of  life: 
Heeds  not  the  sparrow  when  it  falls,  but  grows, 
For  that  its  wings  are  dust,  a  rosier  rose; 

Ignores  the  victims  of  the  fish-hawks'  strife 

With  wind  and  wave  because  the  tall  nests  hold 
Young  beaks  a-clamor  for  their  food;   mourns  not 
That  scarlet  lilies  fail,  but  clothes  the  spot 

With  all  September's  purple  and  its  gold. 

And  when  the  last  leaves  die,  her  garmenting 
Crystalline,  white,  she  draweth  close;   so  sleeps, 
Forgetting  seasons  gone  and  lost,  and  keeps 
Warm  at  her  heart  of  hearts  the  unborn  Spring. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

(By  permission,  The  Macmillan  Co.) 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Chairman,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Gainesville,  O. 
Conference  Committee — 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  Chairman,  3  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTICES 

Conference,  19 16. — The  annual  meeting  and  conference 
of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston  in  May,  1916. 
Plans  for  its  work  are  already  being  made. 

Watch  the  Quarterly  for  further  announcements. 

Miss  Jackson's  Resignation. — To  the  great  regret  of 
the  Association  Miss  Margaret  Jackson  has  been  obliged 
to  resign  as  General  Secretary  in  order  to  take  up  other 
work  requiring  her  full  time. 

Miss  Jackson  has  done  such  splendid  pioneer  work  for  the 
Association  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  her  office  that 
we  are  all  grateful  to  her  and  shall  miss  her  much.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  her  to  her  new  work  as  Editor  of  the 
Book  Reviews  Digest. 

Miss  Loines'  Appointment. — As  the  new  General  Secre- 
tary, the  Association  is  particularly  fortunate  in  securing 
Miss  Hilda  Loines,  the  first  Recording  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Office  of  the  Association. — The  new  office  of  the 
Association,  at  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  city 
(telephone,  Plaza  6638),  will  be  in  Miss  Loines'  charge, 
where  she  may  be  addressed,  and  where  appointments  to 
see  her  may  be  made. 

Agricultural  Books. — An  exhibit  of  agricultural  books, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  and  others,  will  be  placed 
in  the  new  office  for  examination  by  visitors.  If  purchased 
through  the  office,  the  publishers  will  allow  a  liberal  dis- 
count. 

Christmas  Gifts. — Suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts: 
Memberships  in  the  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  Think  of  your  friends 
who  would  enjoy  the  Quarterly! 

Special  gift  cards  to  accompany  these  memberships 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary. 

Color  Chart. — Dr.  Robert  Ridgway's  color  chart  has 
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been  accepted  as  standard  by  many  lecturers  and  writers 
on  color  arrangement  in  the  garden.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  purchase  from  the  General  Secretary. 

Directory  of  Members. — The  new  directory  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  will  be  ready  by  January  i.  Price, 
25  cents  to  members;  $1.00  to  others,  at  the  General  Secre- 
tary's office. 

Planting  Charts. — Planting  charts  for  gardens,  etc., 
are  being  prepared  by  professional  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rate  from  the 
General  Secretary. 

A  Garden  Sale. — The  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  expects  to  hold  a  Garden  Sale  during  the 
early  part  of  May,  1916.  It  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
cooperate  with  the  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  which  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sale  may  add  to  the 
income  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  As- 
sociation may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  women 
in  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  perennial  plants, 
seeds,  garden  aprons,  garden  hats,  garden  sticks,  garden 
baskets,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  Union 
may  be  able  to  contribute  something,  either  in  time,  material 
or  plants. 


THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  GENERAL 
SECRETARY 

The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  held  on  October  16, 
received  the  report  of  the  secretary's  summary  work  and 
acted  upon  it. 

With  the  special  help  of  the  Council  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee, an  office  is  to  be  opened  in  New  York  in  November, 
at  600  Lexington  Avenue.  Here  it  is  hoped  that  more 
effective  work  can  be  done  in  regard  to  the  demands  for 
work  and  workers  which  have  been  coming  in  during  the 
past  months.  There  have  been  three  requests  for  trained 
women  to  act  as  farm  superintendents  in  State  Reform 
Schools  for  women.  One  of  these  posts  is  now  filled  by  a 
member  of  our  Association.  A  post  as  manager  of  a 
country  estate  in  New  England  (garden,  glass,  livestock) 
will  be  open  in  February. 

A  list  of  successful  lecturers  (members  and  others)  will 
be  kept  in  the  office.  Members  of  garden  clubs  are  asked 
to  send  to  the  incoming  secretary,  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  in- 
formation concerning  speakers  whom  they  have  heard  and 
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found  helpful.     The  inquiries  in  this  matter  have  been 
many. 

Material  has  been  collected  for  the  use  of  a  committee 
formed  to  aid  the  Drama  League  in  their  project  of  en- 
couraging the  planting  of  Shakspere  gardens  in  1916 — 
the  year  of  the  Shakspere  Tercentennial. 

Garden  charts  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  drawn  up  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association.  Committees  having 
the  matter  in  charge  will  welcome  suggestions. 

The  office  will  hold  books  by  members  (donated  for  the 
Conference)  in  its  library,  and  also  papers  we  receive  in 
exchange  for  our  Quarterly.  In  this  connection  we  re- 
port that  the  Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass,  is  desirous  of  completing  his  file 
of  back  numbers  of  our  Quarterly.  Will  any  member 
who  can  spare  hers  kindly  send  to  him?  Except  August, 
1915,  the  Quarterly  is  out  of  print. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Directory  will  be  published  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  will  be  for  sale  for  25  cents  to  members 
and  for  $1.00  to  non-members.  Will  those  members  who 
wish  to  be  ranked  as  professionals,  and  who  did  not  clearly 
indicate  the  fact  on  their  directory  blanks,  kindly  send 
on  a  post-card,  to  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  the  information? 

We  record  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Miles  Day  from  the  Council. 

As  outgoing  secretary,  I  congratulate  the  Association 
most  heartily  on  the  fact  that  Miss  Hilda  Loines  has  con- 
sented to  carry  on  the  work.  Many  members  know  her 
through  her  able  management  of  the  Conference  of  19 15, 
and  of  all  the  women  on  the  Council  who  have  worked  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  none  has 
given  more  untiring,  effective  aid. 

Margaret  Jackson, 
October  13,  1915.  General  Secretary. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

The  Membership  Committee  is  concentrating  its  efforts 
on  the  establishment  of  local  branches.  In  Chicago  a 
meeting  is  to  be  held  on  November  10  at  the  Art  Institute, 
at  which  Mrs.  King  will  be  present.  There  will  be  a  morn- 
ing session  at  1 1  for  members,  to  effect  a  plan  of  permanent 
organization.  The  members  will  lunch  together  at  the 
University  Club,  and  reassemble  at  the  Art  Institute  at 
2.30  for  an  open  meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  King  will  preside. 
All  members  of  the  Association  from  other  States  or  cities 
will  be  most  cordially  welcomed.  The  Fall  Flower  Festi- 
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val  is  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  November  9  to  14  at 
the  Coliseum. 

It  is  expected  that  the  eight  members  living  in  Cleveland 
will  undertake  a  similar  plan  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  during 
the  week  of  their  Flower  Show — November  10  to  14. 

If  these  meetings  are  successful,  we  hope  that  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  towns  where  the 
membership  is  smaller,  will  try  the  same  plan. 

The  branch  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first,  is  adding  to  its  membership. 

The  Committee  would  be  grateful  if  members  who  know 
of  local  flower  shows,  where  a  campaign  for  new  members 
might  be  pursued,  would  write  to  the  chairman  on  the 
subject. 

Helen  D.  Deusner  (Mrs.  C.  W.), 
Batavia,  Illinois.  Chairman. 

PERSONALS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee  is  the  newly  appointed  Director  of 
the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  The 
school  opened  in  September  with  twenty  students. 

Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw  was  the  head  of  the  children's  exhibit  at 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens.  Miss  Jean  Cross  is  her  assistant,  and 
Miss  Hilda  Loines  acted  as  one  of  the  judges. 

Miss  Bessie  Dunlap  has  accepted  the  position  of  farm  manager 
at  Sleighton  Farms.  Miss  Landman,  formerly  in  charge  of  this  work, 
has  returned  to  Cornell  for  further  study. 

Miss  Louise  Shelton's  new  book,  "Continuous  Bloom  in  America," 
has  been  published,  and  is  receiving  favorable  press  notices. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Strunsky,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Nurseries,  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  says: 

"We  have  only  started  [our  nurseries]  this  summer.  We  intend  to 
have  our  own  price  list  as  soon  as  possible,  and  promise  it  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  the  -matter  of  modernity  and  art.  You  may 
remember  seeing  the  catalogue  of  the  Palisades  Nurseries,  at  Sparkill, 
N.  Y.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  worked  a  whole  winter  get- 
ting it  out  for  Mr.  Clucas,  and  to  my  knowledge,  the  'trade'  thought 
very  highly  of  it.  I  expect  to  do  even  better  on  my  own.  We  are 
carrying  about  the  same  type  of  plants. 

"Cornell  was  the  home  of  my  first  landscape  aspirations.  From  there 
I  went  to  the  Palisades  nurseries;  then  I  worked  on  landscape  plans 
for  Wadley  and  Smythe  and  James  Greenleaf,  both  in  New  York  City, 
and  both  doing  landscape  work.  Then  back  to  the  Palisades  nurseries 
again,  where  I  took  charge  of  the  landscape  department  for  the  second 
time.  After  this  I  wrote  a  good  deal  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
I  enjoy  writing  best  and  most  of  all,  but  I  am  reserving  that  for  when 
I  have  something  real  and  definite  to  say. 

"My  interest  in  the  Association  is  that  of  a  layman.  I  should  love 
to  know  more  about  it,  and  to  make  myself  of  use  in  some  way.  May 
I  ask  what  some  of  the  members  are  doing,  and  what  work  they  are 
engaged  in?     I  am  so  thirsty  to  meet  women  and  men  doing  this  kind 
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of  work.     My  lot  has  been  thrown  among  such  contrasting  professions. 
I  never  had  any  one  to  discuss  these  topics  with  on  equal  terms." 

Miss  Mallon,  of  Cincinnati,  writes:  "I  am  interested  in  working 
up  a  course  of  lectures  for  a  class  of  young  women  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  on  Vocational  opportunities  for  the  trained  woman.  Your 
Association,  I  understand,  endeavors  to  spread  information  about  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  fields  open  to  women.  On  these  subjects 
I  have  found  but  meager  literature,  so  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  if  you 
have  any  for  distribution,  and  also  to  subscribe  to  the  Quarterly." 

[Miss  Mallon  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  members  of  the  Association 
on  this  subject.] 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  King  writes  from  Nantucket,  Mass.:  "I  am 
busy  now  with  selling  plants  at  wholesale. 

"  I  have  said  I  would  give  a  hundred  single  roots  of  the  early  Japanese 
white  iris  to  school  children  in  Boston  to  try  growing  in  pots,  and  found 
an  enthusiastic  friend  to  try  them. 

"I  want  to  get  in  touch,  before  spring,  with  church  committees  who 
would  perhaps  buy  white  iris  for  church  decoration.  The  small  single 
ones  in  June  and  large  single  and  double  ones  in  July  can  be  shipped 
well  in  bud,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  send  a  few  samples  as  soon  as  they 
come  along. 

"This  summer  I  did  work  in  three  gardens  at  Beachside;  next  spring 
I  expect  to  be  busy  in  five,  and  to  make  entirely  new  gardens  in  two 
places." 

From  a  Private  Letter  from  One  Garden  Worker  to  Another. 
— That  remarkable  hybrid  tea-rose,  "Helen  Good,"  made  shoots  three 
feet  long  for  me  this  summer.  I  always  find  a  number  of  perfect, 
stiff-stemmed,  salmon-pink  roses  at  any  time  from  April  until  frost. 
It  is  very  hardy.  I  like  these  roses  for  the  table  best  of  all.  They  are 
one  of  the  varieties  that  I  find  very  good  on  their  own  roots.  I  have 
now  about  two  hundred  peonies.  I  either  go  to  the  nursery  to  select 
them  when  in  bloom,  or  have  cut  flowers  sent  that  I  dispose  about  the 
garden  to  study  the  effect.  The  very  finest  pink  I  know  is  "Marie 
Crousse."  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  or  have  seen  that  is  without  a  touch 
of  lavender. 

If  you  don't  know  the  lovely  new  hybrid  rambler  rose  "  Wychmoss," 
do  get  one.  I  shall  use  it  next  year  to  train  over  ripening  tulips.  One 
of  its  parents  is  the  moss  rose,  the  other  the  Wichuriana.  The  buds 
are  of  a  lovely  pink,  finely  mossed,  the  blossoms  white,  single,  the  foliage 
clean  bright  rambler  type — persistent  through  the  season. 

I  have  a  lovely  buff  hollyhock,  with  a  slight  salmon  tone  near  the 
center.  This  I  grow  near  phlox  Elizabeth  Campbell,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  bluish-gray  Tamarisk,  and  a  creamy-white  hollyhock — 
lovely!  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  remarks  on  magenta, 
etc.  I  am  always  impressed  with  a  sort  of  artistic  provincialism  in  a 
person  who  condemns  any  color  per  se.  Color  is  so  dependent  upon 
texture,  substance,  and  light— whether  reflected  or  transmitted — that 
to  like  or  dislike  a  color  seems  to  me  to  have  lost  its  subtlety.  Down  in 
a  remote  and  secluded  corner  of  my  acre  is  a  group  of  plants,  chiefly 
phloxes,  in  tones  of  "mauve,"  magenta,  and  cerise  pinks.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  strikes  this  spot  at  a  certain  angle,  I  go  to  it 
alone  or  with  my  appreciative  husband,  and  look  on  it  with  keenest 
delight.  Guests  in  my  garden  sometimes  comment,  "I  should  not 
think  you  would  have  those  horrid  magentas  and  pinks!" 

To  return  to  the  roses:  my  Helen  Goods,  Mrs.  Aaron  Wards,  and 
Killarneys  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  pick  pecks  at  a  time.  The 
chief  cost  and  trouble  are  manure  and  spraying.  I  have  had  to  fight 
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black  spot  all  summer.  Next  year  I  make  my  own  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
as  I  do  the  soap-kerosene  emulsion,  primarily  in  order  to  have  it  fresh. 

This  morning  is  a  rare  and  glorious  one  of  sunshine.  Phlox  Miss 
Lingard  (about  200  plants)  has  burst  forth  for  the  third  time  this 
summer!  A  queer  season!  Must  I  make  pickles?  I  look  at  the  cu- 
cumbers lying  in  windrows  and  wonder!  I  never  eat  pickles,  but  it  is 
like  having  no  orthodox  religious  views  not  to  "put  up"  pickles! 

My  altheas  bloomed  the  second  season,  and  my  althea  walk  is  grow- 
ing very  lovely.  It  is  a  rounding  grass  path  bordered  with  single  white 
altheas,  through  which  the  purple,  lavender,  and  white  Michaelmas 
daisies  show  with  masses  of  white  Boltonia  and  big  clumps  of  Funkia. 
These  asters  are  my  finest,  and  I  found  them  all  by  the  roadside. 

As  the  days  shorten  and  become  crisp,  I  arrange  to  have  "more 
than  Oriental  splendour"  (Alas!  poor  Kipling  and  poor,  "dearly  be- 
loved," dead  at  eighteen,  in  France!)  in  my  big  rambling  sarden.  The 
materials  are  chiefly  dahlias,  singles,  cactus,  and  decoratives — zinnias, 
and  marigolds.  Above  these  rise  my  hillside,  covered  with  flowering 
dogwood,  with  leaves  coloring  most  wonderfully  and  brilliant  red  ber- 
ries. I  use  high  bush  cranberry  in  profusion,  and  the  trees  set  on  the 
slope  were  selected  from  neighboring  hillsides,  for  their  autumnal 
glory,  as  a  fine  background. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Williams,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  writes  about  her  rock 
garden  as  follows: 

"Since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Association  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  a  rock  garden,  which  I  created  with  the  help  of  a  landscape 
gardener,  who  carried  out  an  idea  suggested  to  me  by  Miss  Lucy  Elliot 
Keeler,  of  Tremont,  Ohio. 

"We  purchased  a  lot"  (about  a  half  acre)  adjoining  our  future  home  in 
Cleveland  Lane,  which  for  years  was  used  as  a  dumping-ground,  but 
finally  became  a  weed  patch.  We  found  the  first  surface  to  be  ashes, 
with  an  occasional  shoe,  tin  can,  or  bottle,  then  underneath  rocky 
ground.  The  outlook  was  anything  but  promising,  but  having  had 
experience  in  former  years  in  creating  a  lovely  city  garden  out  of  hope- 
less soil,  courage  did  not  fail  us. 

"In  grading  this  lot  down  into  a  sloping  garden  we  made  windimr, 
hard-gravel  walks.  We  removed  wagonloads  of  undesirable  ground, 
replacing  it  with  rich,  well-fertilized  earth.  In  less  than  a  week  this 
hopeless  lot  was  in  a  promising  condition  for  planting. 

"The  idea  of  a  rock  garden  came  to  us  because  large,  flat  stones  and 
picturesque  rocks  were  brought  to  the  surface  during  grading.  We 
first  gathered  in  the  front  garden,  around  a  large,  flat,  red  rock  thus 
unearthed,  groups  of  rocks  of  all  sizes,  filling  the  pockets  between  with 
earth,  where  endless  rock  plants  and  dwarf  ferns  were  placed.  A 
bird's  bath-tub  was  placed  on  top  of  this  rockery,  which  after  the  first 
heavy  rain  the  early  spring  birds  were  quick  to  find  and  delight  in. 

"At  the  end  of  the  slope  a  more  spreading  rockery  was  created,  into 
which  several  hundred  minute  rock  plants  were  placed  in  soft  rich  earth 
pockets,  protected  from  hard  storms  and  rains  by  mothering  rocks. 
This  rockery  faces  a  rustic  tea-house,  to  which  the  winding  walks  lead. 
Several  bird-houses  placed  on  high  poles  here  and  there;  a  rustic  feed 
house  for  winter  birds;  a  seat  with  penthouse  of  rustic  construction  at 
one  side,  with  glimpses  of  gardens  of  neighbors,  and  a  full  outlook  upon 
the  hills,  make  the  setting  of  this  new  garden  ideal. 

"Sitting  in  the  tea-house  now,  after  nine  weeks'  work,  one  already  sees 
a  charming  rock  carpet,  the  numerous  little  plants  rivaling  one  another 
in  variety  of  leafage  and  color,  A  rough  stone  wall  five  feet  in  height 
lends  the  whole  a  rustic  effect.  For  background,  evergreens  of  many 
species  are  planted  on  the  upper  slope,  also  along  the  division  fence  in 
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clumps  in  three  corners  of  the  garden.  The  space  between  the  upper 
and  lower  rockery  is  smooth  lawn  after  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of 
starting.  This  is  kept  closely  cut  to  prevent  new  weeds  from  making 
headway. 

"There  are  small  clumps  of  Japanese  perennial  shrubs  which  already 
make  very  good  showing.  Along  one  border  rare  Japanese  iris,  in  deli- 
cate hues  of  lavender,  are  now  in  bloom.  Gladiolus  in  masses  between 
the  evergreens  will  soon  show  forth.  A  rustic  bench,  made  of  native 
rock  slabs,  and  stepping-stones  leading  down  to  the  tea-house,  seem  so 
settled  and  old-looking  that  no  newcomer  would  believe  this  little  garden 
to  be  a  creation  of  this  year. 

"Only  neighbors  and  people  who  saw  the  transformation  going  on 
are  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  a  garden  can  be  created  with  care  and  study 
on  desperate-looking  ground.  However,  the  setting  should  be  good  to 
make  the  effort  and  result  worth  while.  To  me  the  effort  and  result 
have  been  a  delight.  The  money  and  time  spent  in  any  other  direction 
could  not  give  as  much  lasting  pleasure.  It  is  an  investment  which 
brings  rich  returns  every  time  the  eye  rests  upon  this  pleasing  garden 
spot.  I  look  forward  now  with  joy  to  August  planting  and  to  bulb- 
planting  for  borders  in  the  autumn." 


NOTES 

Farm  Flowers. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  tenants  of  farms  only  hold  these  from  one  to  five  years 
and  then  move  on.  The  Department  believes  that  if 
gardening  and  the  love  of  flowers  around  a  home  could  be 
developed,  that  would  be  a  strong  tie  or  means  of  binding 
the  tenants  to  their  holdings.  The  same  need  of  garden 
surroundings  holds  good,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  those  who  are  not  farmers,  but  belong  to 
the  city  commuting  class.  How  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
how  much  more  interesting  home  surroundings  would  be, 
with  a  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  flowers  the  year 
through. — Florists'  Exchange. 

Roses  for  France. — The  rose  party  at  Willowmere, 
Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  given  recently  by  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Ambulance  Society 
in  France,  has  a  delightful  sequel.  When  the  committee 
on  finance  discussed  the  disposition  of  the  funds  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  great  need  was  another  ambulance,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  so  named  as  to  honor  the  Ad- 
miral and  his  wife.  Admiral  Ward,  however,  made  a  most 
acceptable  suggestion  of  pathetic  interest. 

As  the  roses  at  Willowmere,  for  the  most  part,  came  from 
the  celebrated  French  rosarians,  Pernet  &  Dueher,  and  as 
Claude  Pernet,  the  only  son  of  M.  Pernet,  lost  his  life  in 
battle,  Admiral  Ward  asked  that  the  ambulance  bought 
with  the  rose  party  fund  of  Pernet's  American  friends  and 
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patrons  should  be  named  in  memory  of  the  son  who,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  business  established 
and  named  by  not  only  his  father's  father,  but  also  by  the 
forebears  of  his  mother.  This  suggestion  was  approved  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  fund. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Landscape  Gardeners. — Landscape  gardeners  are  scarce 
in  Missouri.  From  15  to  20  applications  have  been  on  file 
in  the  Landscape  Gardening  Department  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  during  the  last  year.  At  least  seven  of  these 
positions  remain  unfilled  at  the  present  time.  The  work 
includes  supervision  of  grounds  about  institutions  and  parks, 
planting,  designing,  care  of  arboretums  and  nurseries. 

Horace  F.  Major,  assistant  professor  of  Landscape  gar- 
dening at  the  university,  says  that  there  are  great  op- 
portunities in  this  profession.  So  great  are  the  oppor- 
tunities, he  says,  that  untrained  men  are  calling  themselves 
landscape  architects  and  are  turning  to  this  profession. 

About  a  dozen  students  are  taking  the  advanced  courses 
in  this  work  at  the  university.  A  greater  number  are 
taking  the  more  elementary  courses.  Many  university 
women  are  taking  up  the  work.  A  course  in  floriculture, 
which  consists  of  the  care  of  house  plants  and  gardens,  is 
given  especially  for  women.  A  course  in  landscape  garden- 
ing takes  up  the  principles  underlying  the  ornamentation 
of  public  and  private  grounds.  Other  courses  are  given  in 
the  history  of  landscape  gardening,  theory  and  principles 
of  landscape  design,  and  engineering,  elementary  landscape 
design,  and  ornamental  plants.  Considerable  work  is 
given  for  graduate  students. — Horticulture. 

A  Seed  House  Outing. — More  than  1500  employees  of 
the  Michell  Seed  House  held  their  second  annual  outing 
at  the  Michell  Nurseries  at  Andalusia,  Pa.  A  special  train 
of  twelve  cars  carried  the  band  of  picnickers. 

In  addition  to  those  connected  directly  with  the  famous 
seed  house  were  hundreds  of  guests  from  all  over  the  State, 
including  prominent  horticulturists,  gardeners,  and  farmers. 
Shortly  after  the  visitors  arrived  at  Andalusia  they  were 
shown  over  the  grounds  and  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
gardens.  Later  in  the  afternoon  an  extensive  program  of 
sports  was  carried  out.  Fat  men,  lean  men,  women  and 
children  vied  with  one  another  in  the  races.  The  pie- 
eating  contest  was  a  scream  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
won  by  a  very  lean  man.  Other  events  were  a  sack  race, 
a  three-legged  race,  a  potato  race,  a  wheel-barrow  race,  a 
broad  jump,  and  a  tug-of-war. 
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At  three  o'clock  a  picture  was  taken  of  the  whole  party, 
and  then  addresses  were  made  by  Henry  Michell  and 
others. 

Grace  a  nos  Femmes. — "  It  seems  strange  to  us  in  France 
to  read  of  processions  walking  the  streets  of  London  to 
plead  women's  right  to  serve.  In  France  every  man  serves 
by  law,  and  every  woman  serves  by  necessity.  Thanks  to 
the  women,  the  nation  is  enabled  to  'carry  on.'  A  striking 
tribute  to  them  is  contained  in  a  leading  article  published 
by  a  French  depute,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Budget,  in  Le  Matin  of  July  27.  It  announces  that  the 
harvest  of  1915  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  mobil- 
ized men  and  the  civil  population  during  the  coming  year. 
Then  occur  these  paragraphs: 

'  'With  many  of  our  departments  invaded;  with  others 
embarrassed  by  the  necessary  movement  of  troops;  with 
the  heads  of  the  households  away,  and  the  young  men  mobil- 
ized, resulting  in  a  dearth  of  labor;  with  the  absence  of 
transport  facilities  consequent  upon  the  requisitioning  of 
horses;  with  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  manure — faced 
with  all  these  difficulties,  our  splendid  women  have  still 
been  able  to  produce  and  gather  in  a  most  satisfactory 
harvest.     What  a  comfort  to  France,  and  what  a  surprise ! 

"  '  Side  by  side  with  that  homage  due  to  her  silent  heroism 
and  devotion  to  the  wounded,  what  homage  should  we  not 
render  to  the  French  woman  who  has  accomplished  this 
miracle  of  determination,  energy,  and  hard  work?  It  is 
a  miracle  that  will  not  astonish  those  who  know  her  for 
what  she  is;  but  it  serves  to  teach  a  watching  world  her 
quality,  and  to  divorce  her  forever  from  that  stupid  and 
snobbish  literary  image  which  for  so  long  has  depicted  her 
as  a  doll.' 

"  It  is  a  gallant  and  generous  tribute.  It  needs  imagina- 
tion to  realize  what  this  miracle  is  that  French  women 
have  accomplished.  Picture  an  agricultural  country 
robbed  of  all  her  men.  Take  from  her  several  of  her  coun- 
ties, and  see  them  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Imagine 
the  counties  scored  and  wounded  by  a  network  of  trenches, 
barbed-wire  entanglements  among  the  corn,  and  machine 
gun  emplacements  nestling  in  every  coppice.  Picture  the 
farms  robbed  of  their  horses,  and  all  trains  and  canal- 
boats  busy  in  the  service  of  the  army :  it  is  under  such  condi- 
tions as  these  that  the  widowed  mothers  and  bereaved 
wives  of  France  have  produced  and  reaped  a  wheat  harvest 
which  will  feed  the  nation  for  another  year." — The  Com- 
mon Cause. 
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Medford  Exhibit. — The  Medford,  Mass.,  Horticultural 
Society  held  an  exhibition,  including  flowers  and  vegetables, 
on  September  15.  Nurserymen,  private  growers,  and  chil- 
dren fourteen  years  old  or  under  competed  for  the  regular 
prize  cards,  and  for  the  small  money  prizes  offered  by  firms 
or  individuals. 

Lettuce. — At  this  time  of  the  year  the  grower  can  make 
a  few  big  mistakes.  One  of  the  very  first  temptations  is  to 
use  outdoor  grown  plants  for  the  first  crop  under  glass. 
We  have  never  seen  a  strictly  first-class  crop  of  leaf  lettuce 
under  glass  from  such  a  practice.  It  seems  that  once  the 
plants  have  tasted  outdoor  life  they  resent  confinement. 
We  do  not  say  a  good  crop  cannot  be  grown — we  simply 
would  advise  the  inexperienced  to  regard  any  outdoor 
seedlings  or  plants  with  suspicion. 

The  next  serious  trouble  comes  from  lack  of  moisture  in 
deep  beds.  Very  often  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  have  ex- 
tracted the  last  trace  of  moisture  to  a  great  depth  and  if  this 
is  not  replaced  good  results  are  impossible.  We  have  seen 
growers  carry  along  houses  where  the  moisture  was  only 
a  few  inches  in  depth,  kept  so  by  frequent  watering,  which 
is  all  wrong.  Soak:  the  beds  clear  through  to  the  bottom 
and  withhold  water  after  the  plants  are  well  started.  In 
regard  to  timing  the  crops  we  would  go  slow  with  fall  let- 
tuce, as  our  market  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  a  big 
output.  Things  may  improve  after  New  Year's  and  it  may 
be  a  wise  move  to  bring  in  the  bulk  of  the  first  crop  from 
Christmas  on. — Marketman. 

Farm  Inventory. — A  farmer  usually  invests  current 
moneys  in  farm  implements,  cattle,  or  in  paying  for  things 
bought  on  credit.  He  has  little  or  no  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Therefore  he  should  make  a  careful  inventory  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  and  the  difference  between  them  will 
show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  value  from  year  to  year. 

Drug  Plants. — The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  cultivation  of  drug  and  dye  plants  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
N.  L.  Britton,  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City,  for  10  cents. 
Among  other  points,  it  states  that  persons  who  "desire 
some  form  of  soil  tillage  that  means  quick  and  large  profits, 
with  no  risk,  .  .  .  may  count  upon  a  certain  failure 
from  their  attempts  to  grow  drugs  for  profit.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  the  cultivation 
of  certain  drug  plants  should  be  developed  in  this  country." 
Mr.  Rusby,  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Directors,  mentions 
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14  drug  plants  easy  of  culture  which  will  pay  to  grow,  and 
a  great  many  more  which  might  pay  and  are  needed.  He 
also  gives  directions  for  growing  these,  and  a  list  of  books 
on  drug  cultivation.  The  report  is  strongly  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Association. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Peony  Society. — The 
American  Peony  Society  was  formed  by  a  group  of  peony 
growers  in  1903.  In  1904  an  appeal  was  sent  to  European 
and  American  growers  for  roots  from  every  variety  in  their 
collections  for  a  great  representative  planting  in  an  experi- 
ment ground  kindly  given  by  Cornell  University.  In  a 
year  or  two  over  3000  named  varieties  were  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  Society.  The  report  at  hand  includes  brief 
reports  and  notes  from  France,  Philadelphia,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  etc.  Also  a  report  on  the  Annual  Exhibit. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Saunders,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 

The  Winslow  Dairy  and  Fruit  Farms  Company  is  a  co- 
operative enterprise  formed  to  buy  a  tract  of  600  acres  in 
central  New  Jersey,  arrange  for  easy  payments  for  those 
who  take  up  five  and  ten  acres  for  intensive  farming,  and 
give  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  winter  and  field  demonstra- 
tion in  the  summer.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  open  stores 
on  the  Rochdale  cooperative  plan  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia for  the  sale  of  produce.  The  organizing  of  the 
company  is  in  the  hands  of  Isaac  Roberts,  former  treasurer 
of  the  Fairmount  Savings  and  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  educational  features  of  George  T.  Powell, 
of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  former  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Among  the  interesting  bulletins  recently  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are: 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  250:  "Food  Plants  of  the  Gipsy  Moth  in 
America." 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  258:  "Lessons  in  Elementary  Agriculture  for 
Alabama  Schools,  Outlined  by  Months." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  266:  "Outlets  and  Methods  of  Sale  for  Shippers 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  269:  "Farmers'  Institute  Work  in  the  United 
States  in  19 14,  and  Notes  on  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in  Foreign 
Countries." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  281:  "Correlating  Agriculture  with  the  Public 
School  Subjects  in  the  Northern  States." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  670  treats  of  "Field  Mice  as  Farm  and  Orchard 
Pests." 
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Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  684:  "Squab  Raising,"  by  Alfred  R.  Lee. 
Discusses  the  general  management  of  pigeons  for  the  production  of 
squabs  for  market. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  680:  "A  Plan  for  a  Small  Dairy  Mouse,"  by 
E.  Kelly  and  K.  E.  Parks. 

The  Experiment  Station  Record,  Abstract  number 
XXXIII,  3  (price,  15  cents),  is  particularly  full  of  good 
references  to  articles  on  cooperation  and  agricultural 
education. 

BOOK  NOTES 

Continuous   Bloom  in  America.     By  Louise  Shelton,   New  York. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     145  pp.     Illus.     Diagrams.     $2.00  net. 

Garden  lovers  have  long  wanted  a  manual  giving  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  continuous  bloom,  and  herein  they  find  it.  The  author  sent 
out  her  successful  book,  "The  Seasons  in  a  Flower  Garden,"  eight 
years  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  "planting  and  transplanting,  seek- 
ing ever  a  plan  more  satisfactory"  for  continuous  bloom  from  May  20 
until  frost.  As  the  result  of  this  study  we  find  diagrams  for  round,  oval, 
square,  and  long  beds,  with  explanations;  beautiful  photographs  of 
successful  gardens;  notes  on  height  in  planting;  and  the  use  of  annuals 
and  perennials.  Lists  of  plants  with  the  same  blooming  period  are 
helpful,  and  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  careful  descriptions  of  the  cul- 
ture, color,  and  propagation  of  perennials  and  annuals  mentioned  in 
lists  and  on  the  diagrams.  These  departments  are  so  carefully  arranged 
that  the  book  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  practical  use. — E.  C.  W. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation.  By  May  Coley  and  Charles  A.  Weath- 
erby,  New  York.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  197  pp.  Illus. 
The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  "A  Collector's  Guide,"  and  well  will  it 
fulfil  its  profession.  The  chatty  style  makes  entertaining  even  the  dry 
facts  about  collectors'  outfits  and  directions  as  to  note-books.  Explana- 
tions of  correct  methods  of  gathering,  pressing,  and  mounting  wild 
flowers,  so  that  the  product  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  rather  than  a 
mass  of  dried  brown  specimens,  are  clearly  given  by  the  authors,  them- 
selves practical  botanists.  The  definitions  of  botanical  terms  are 
excellent  for  amateur  collectors.  Part  of  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
suggestions  for  "lessons"  and  "exercises,"  and  a  number  of  books  on 
plant  life  are  briefly  mentioned.     The  typography  is  good. — E.  C.  W. 

The  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawn,  Street,  and  Park.  By  B.  E.  Fernow, 
New  York.  Holt.  892  pp.  Illus. 
This  brings  us  closer  to  town  than  most  books  on  forestry,  and  is 
large  and  spirited  in  treatment,  with  the  broad  outlook  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  varied  and  important  experiences  of  the  author,  who 
says,  "this  book  is  written  to  make  tree  owners  more  sensible  to  the 
care  and  attention  which  their  property  demands;  to  create  more  in- 
terest and  to  give  advice;  and  to  help  tree- wardens  to  care  for  their 
charges."  Of  special  value  are  Chapters  5,  "General  care  of  trees," 
6,  "Control  of  parasites,"  9,  "Care  in  the  choice  of  plant  material." — 
M.  L.  D. 

Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and  Cities.     By  William  Solokaroff,  New 
York.     Wiley.     287  pp.     Uhis.     $3.00. 
This  work  is  the  most  practical  of  its  kind  for  towns  and  cities.     Its 
author  was  for  several  years  superintendent  for  the  Shade  Tree  Com- 
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mission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  earliest  districts  to  avail  itself 
of  the  splendid  New  Jersey  "Shade  Tree  Act,"  now  adopted  by  50  cities 
and  towns.  It  deals  very  freely  with  town  conditions,  and  should  be 
in  all  Village  Improvement  collections.  Of  special  value  are  Chapter 
4,  "Studies  preliminary  to  planting,"  Chapter  6,  "The  care  of  street 
trees,"  and  Chapter  7,  "Injuries  to  shade  trees,  and  how  to  protect." 
— M.  L.  D. 

Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names.  Published  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
Michigan,  1915.  94  pp.  Price  $1.00. 
A  most  useful  and  timely  little  help  on  this  difficult  subject,  and  one 
that  every  plant  and  tree  lover  as  well  as  gardener  will  like  to  own. 
The  Club  has  appropriately  dedicated  it  to  Mrs.  Francis  King.  It 
may  be  had  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Parker,  The  Pasadena,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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NEW  MEMBERS,  OCTOBER  15,  1915 

Allen,  Mrs.  Dudley  P Glenallen,  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Anderson,  Mrs.  William R.F.D.,  Elwell,  Michigan 

Bellinger,  Miss  Margaret Belltown  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  James  H Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Brinsmade,  Miss  Alice 166  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buckner,  Mrs.  W.  V 120  W.  Florinda  St.,  Hanford,  Calif. 

Bushnell,  Miss  E.  N 21  Clark  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Carrere,  Miss  Anna  Merven   Red  Oaks,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Lucius  L 923  Forest  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Clement,  Miss  Henrietta  B 44  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cogswell,  Miss State  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Miss  Katharine  Bement 14s  E.  35th  St.,  New  York 

Delzell,  Franc 525  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement 

Duncan,  Miss  Mary 541  W.  123d  St.,  New  York  City 

Emory,  Miss  Julia Chestertown,  Md. 

Garretson,  Mrs.  James ' 15  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 

Graves,  Miss  Frances  Simms Graves  Villa,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Gross,  Mrs.  Alfred  H 1100  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Grute,  Mrs.  Nain 600  W.  114th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Guise,  Miss  Harriette  de. Ossining  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Edward  H 702  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Hires,  Miss  Linda  S Haverford,  Pa. 

Holbrook,  Miss  Marion  F 77  Arlington  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Henrietta 456  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Hunt,  Miss  Mabel  D Wheaton,  111. 

Kaltenbach,  Miss  Winifred Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

King,  Miss  Gertrude  M Nantucket,  Mass. 

Lightner,  Mrs.  W.  H 318  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Linton,  Miss  Martha  M 298  W.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Lobdell,  Dr.  Erne  L Hotel  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

Lutz,  Mrs.  John  A Lincoln,  111. 

Minnis,  Miss  Lua  A 37  East  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Mr.  Charles 197  Parker  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S j Old  York  Road,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Munger,  Mrs.  Chas.  H 2330  E.  1st  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Norris,  Miss  Katherine Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Powers,  Mrs.  F.  W Indiana  and  Bryson  Sts.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Ranger,  Miss  Gertrude  E Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 

Reinman,  Mrs.  A.  E Cohasset  Road,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Safford,  Miss  Mary  A Orlando,  Fla. 

Shackford,  Mrs.  William  M Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  D 725  S.  Union  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Wallis  Craig Upper  Jay,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Miss  Alice  T 88  W.  Church  St.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Miss  Ethel  Lee 114  W.  23d  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stoddard,  Miss  Yvonne 197  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Strunsky,  Mrs.  Lillie  Shostac Knickerbocker  Nurseries,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Tidd,  Mrs.  John  Newton Carter's  Bridge,  Va. 

Weece,  Mr.  E.  H Woodworth  Ave.,  Alma,  Mich. 

White,  Miss  Gertrude  M 176  Kenyon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wick,  Mrs.  Henry 416  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Willing,  Mrs.  J.  Paul 64  E.  Elm  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson,  Miss  Fanny  B Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  R Englewood,  N.  J. 

Yeomans,  Miss  Mary 

Young,  Miss  Dorothy  A 830  Lake  St.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 
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Do  not  fail  to  mention  the   Quarterly  when   answering   advertisements 

ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR 
MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate  ten  cents  a  line.    Not  less  than  Jive  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 

Open  to  members  of  the  Association  only 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 

During  1916  the  House  of  Burpee  will  celebrate  its  Fortieth  Anni- 
versary. We  feel  that  forty  years  of  extensive  operation  and  intensive 
investigation  have  fitted  us  to  render  the  best  possible  seed  service. 

For  forty  years  we  have  tried  to  make  each  year's  service  more 
nearly  ideal.  This  untiring  effort  has  built  for  us  not  only  the 
World's  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Business,  but  a  World-Wide  Rep- 
utation for  Efficient  Service  and  Undisputed  Leadership. 

Very  much  more  opportune  than  anything  we  ourselves  may  say 
about  Burpee -Quality  Seeds  are  the  many  remarkable  things  our 
thousands  of  customers  and  friends  have  said  and  continue  to  say  about 
them.  These  customers  return  to  us  year  after  year,  not  because 
seeds  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  but  because  of  our  superior  quality 
and  service. 

The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  for  1916  is  brighter  and 
better  than  ever  before.  It  offers  the  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas, 
the  unique  "  Fiery  Cross,"  and  other  novelties  in  Rare  Flowers  and 
Choice  Vegetables,  some  of  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  This 
Silent  Salesman  is  mailed  free.   A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Company 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  the  Quarterly  when    answering-   advertisements 


Dell  Grove-Sun  Dried-Georgia 
Paper  Shell  Pecans 

Putney,  Georgia 

Fresh  Fancy  Paper  Shell  Pecans  from  my  private  grove. 
Gathered  and  Sun  Dried  under  my  personal  supervision. 
These  will  be  at  their  best  for  the  Christmas  Holidays. 
They  comprise  four  standard  favorite  varieties,  Schley,  Van 
Dieman,  Stewart  and  Ally.  You  may  have  all  of  one 
variety  or  mixed.  The  uniform  price  is  $1.00,  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  or  Express.  Shelled  at  $2. 50  per  pound.  Send 
me  a  list  of  friends  to  whom  you  would  like  me  to  send  a 
One  or  Two  pound  box  as  a  Christmas  Gift  from  you. 

Orders  promptly  filled. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Lobdell,  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
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C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 

Grower  of 

Choice  Bulbs 


Bulbs  Imported  direct  from 
Holland  for  Customers.  No 
supply  kept  here.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  in  Nurseries  in 
Haarlem — free  on  application. 

E.  J.  Krug,  Sole  Agent 

112  Broad  Street 
New  York 

(Successor  to  C.  C  Abel  4  Co.) 


Plant  Trees  With 


Red  Cross 

Explosives 

BLASTING  the  soil  before 
setting  the  tree  makes  the 
soil  porous  and  mellow.  Better 
root  systems  are  secured  be- 
cause of  deeper  and  wider  root 
beds.  Moisture  is  conserved 
and  is  available  for  the  needs  of  ma- 
turing trees  in  the  dry  seasons. 
Plant  trees  in  blasted  soil  and  insure 
their  lives  against  the  first-year  losses. 

DuPont  PowderCo. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Medians' 

1916 
Handbook 

contains  112  pages — full 

of   helpful  suggestions  on 

hardy   plants  which  grow 

outdoors. 

Collections  for  various  purposes 
are  so  arranged  that  choosing  is 
easy  and  ordering  is  simplified. 
By  combining  these  groups, 
any  property  of  one  acre  or  less 
can  be  planted  from  street  front 
to  small -fruit  patch  in  the  rear. 

This  book  is  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Thomas  Meehan&Sons 

Box  19 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bewley  Farm 

Old  English 
Sheep  Dogs 


Ayrshire  Cattle 

Sweet  Butter 
Fresh  Eggs 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker  Davis 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co. 

Pennsylvania 
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Did  You  See  Our  Wonderful  Iris 

blooming  at  the  great  Panama-Pacific 

Exposition  ? 

Do  You  Know  that  at  the  greatest  Peony 

Show  ever  held  in  Boston  the  American  Peony  Society 

awarded  us  the  Gold  Medal  for  best  collection  of  over  one 

hundred  named  varieties  of  Peonies  ? 

Do  You  Know  that  we  have  the  largest  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 

Peonies  to  be  found  in  the  entire  world  ? 
Would  you  enjoy  having  some  of  these  exquisite  blossoms  in  your  own 

gardens  ? 

Then  send  for  our  catalog,  which  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  achieving  the 

best  results 

Stock  shipped  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  world 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc. 

West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Box  80 


Ye  Olde  Fashioned 
Garden  Bouquet 

For  Fall  Planting 

1 00  Perennials  in  1 0 Varieties 

for  varying,  continuous 

bloom  from  spring  to  frost 

Ten  Dollars 

Write  to  the 

Knickerbocker 
Nurseries 

Englewood,  N.  J. 
Lillie  Shostac  Strunsky 

Landscape  Architect  and  Contractor 


White  Star 
Cranberries 

The  largest  and  most  beautiful 
berries  selected  from  the  very 
choicest  of  the  several  varieties 
grown  on  our  hundreds  of  acres. 
Delicious  !  ! 

4  Quarts  for  SI. 00 

postpaid  within  the  second 
zone  of  Philadelphia 

Send  postal  for  recipe  folder 

with  rates  for  more  distant 

points 

Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 

New  Lisbon,  New  Jersey 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 
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.g^Don't  Just  Admire  Moon's  Trees  on  Other  Places 
Plant  Them  for  Your  Own  Enjoyment 


doesn't  matter,  for  the  very  inclusiveness  of  our  assortment  and  the  vigor 
of  such  plants  as  make  landscapes  like  this  possible  indicate  how  well 
qualified  we  are  to  supply  trees  and  shrubbery  that  give  enjoyment  to 
owners  of  smaller  places.  Q  Our  descriptive  catalogue,  filled  with  illus- 
trations and  containing  prices,  together  with  many  valuable  helps  for 
planting  the  home  grounds,  will  be  mailed  upon  request ;  while  those  W-. 
who  care  to  tell  us  of  any  lawn  planting  that  they  have  in  mind  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  such  letter-aid  as  we  can  give. 
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School  of 
Horticulture  for  Women 

(Eighteen  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 

Ambler,  Pa. 

Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the  growing  of  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables and  Flowers.    Bees.   Simple  Carpentry.    School  Gar- 
dening.   Special  course  in  Landscape  Gardening.    Con- 
stant demand  for  trained  women  to  fill  salaried 
positions.   Write  for  Catalog 

Elizabeth  L.  Lee,  Director 
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The  Directory. — The  long-looked-for  Directory  of 
Members  appears  as  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly 
instead  of  as  a  separate  publication  as  previously  announced, 
and  this  chiefly  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  every  member  should  have  it  and  will  be 
interested  in  seeing  just  who  her  fellow  members  are.  If 
issued  separately  it  would  very  likely  not  reach  all.  Since 
we  are  such  a  widely  scattered  Association  we  can  only  hope 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  through  our  common 
interest  in  the  Association  and  through  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly;  and  this  Directory,  if  carefully  studied,  should 
serve  as  a  mutual  introduction  and  should  help  us  all  in  our 
work  of  cooperation. 

In  this  connection  we  would  urge  that  more  of  our  mem- 
bers should  in  future  fill  out  the  blanks  submitted  to  them, 
for,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  list,  many  have  not  done  so  and 
therefore  their  especial  interests  could  not  be  noted. 

Secondly,  because  the  expense  of  printing  this  list  as  a 
separate  booklet  seemed  too  great  a  strain  upon  our  finances. 
Our  funds  are  very  limited — being  derived  entirely  from 
membership  fees — and  it  was  altogether  improbable  that 
enough  copies  could  be  sold  to  pay  for  the  cost. 

The  Directory  as  the  February  Quarterly  is  furnished 
to  all  members  For  additional  copies  the  price  is  25  cents, 
but  it  is  not  for  general  sale  to  others. 

Cooperation. — We  ask  the   loyal   cooperation   of  our 
members  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Association — 
first,  by  bringing  in  new  members,  for  we  should  be  "ad- 
Published  quarterly  for  the  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.  by  J.  B.  Haines  at 
Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Subscription  price,  $  .50  per  year. 

Entered  as  Second-class  matter  March  22,  19 15.  at  the  post  office  at  Cheltenham 
under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1879 
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vertised  by  our  loving  friends,"  and  if  each  member  will 
bring  in  four  new  members  during  the  year  our  possibilities 
of  helpfulness  will  be  increased  fourfold;  secondly,  by  mak- 
ing a  practise  of  buying  gardening  or  farming  books 
through  the  office  of  the  Association.  The  price  is  the  same 
and  the  booksellers'  commissions  which  we  receive  will 
eventually  make  the  office  a  source  of  income  instead  of 
expense  to  the  Association.  Lastly,  we  ask  for  increased 
patronage  of  our  advertisers,  whether  members  or  outside 
firms.  If  we  expect  to  make  a  success  of  the  advertising 
department  we  must  make  some  reasonable  return  to  our 
advertisers,  and  we  therefore  ask  each  and  every  member  to 
give  some  of  her  orders,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  the  firms 
or  individuals  who  advertise  in  the  Quarterly. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Chairman,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  0. 
Conference  Committee — 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Crocker,  Chairman,  378   Marlboro'   St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTICES 
Conference,  1916. — The  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  has  kindly  granted  this  Association  the  use  of  their 
lecture  hall  at  300  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  and  the 
annual  conference  will  be  held  there  about  May  twentieth. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Tracy  are 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee,  together  with  Miss 
Florence  Jackson  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union.  The  Union  will  hold  an  exhibit  and  sale  of 
women's  work,  and  our  members  are  asked  to  cooperate 
with  them. 

Gardening  Books. — Consignments  of  books  on  garden- 
ing, farming,  etc.,  from  Macmillan,  Stokes,  McBride,  Put- 
nam, Scribner's,  etc.,  are  on  exhibition  at  the  office  and  may 
be  purchased  or  ordered  there.  Members  will  find  this  an 
ideal  place  to  select  such  books,  as  we  have  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  on  these  subjects  and  they  can  look  them  over 
in  comfort  before  deciding  on  their  purchases. 

How  to  Form  a  Garden  Club. — House  and  Garden  for 
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February  contains  a  valuable  article  by  our  president,  Mrs. 
Francis  King,  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  by  this  Association  and  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  office.     Price  25  cents. 

"Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names." — This  little  book, 
published  in  most  attractive  form  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
Michigan,  should  be  the  pocket  companion  of  every  gar- 
dener.    It  is  now  on  sale  at  the  office.     Price  $1 .00. 

Flower  Shows. — The  Association  has  taken  space  at 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  flower  shows  and  will  be 
glad  to  sell  and  take  orders  from  exhibits  sent  by  members 
on  commission.  For  further  information  kindly  apply  to 
the  secretary. 

Office  Needs. — "  O'  wad  some  member  the  giftie  gie  us  " 
of  a  letter  file  to  hold  our  card  catalogues  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing piles  of  correspondence.  Books  on  horticulture 
and  agriculture  and  subscriptions  to  gardening  magazines 
would  also  be  a  welcome  gift  to  our  reference  library. 

Easter  Exhibit. — An  Easter  exhibit  and  sale  will  be 
held  at  the  office  April  17-20 — and  members  are  asked  to 
send  appropriate  articles  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  December  6th 
in  the  new  offices,  and  the  need  of  cooperation  for  women  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Powell 
as  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  to-day. 

The  office  was  opened  in  November,  and  the  inner  room 
fitted  up  with  desk,  typewriter,  etc.  The  furniture  for  the 
outer  office  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  holidays,  but  after 
the  middle  of  December  the  room  was  filled  with  a  display 
of  members'  work  sent  for  the  Christmas  sale,  of  which  a 
report  is  given  elsewhere.  Now  the  room  is  most  attract- 
ively fitted  up  as  a  reading  room  for  members,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Requests  come  in  from  members  in  regard  to  training 
necessary  for  landscape  gardeners,  etc.  How  can  a  woman 
without  experience  and  with  little  capital  best  secure  the 
training  necessary  to  make  a  success  in  horticulture?  That 
is  the  question  which  comes  to  us  as  often  as  any  other,  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  especially  as  the  prejudice 
of  men  engaged  in  this  work  against  having  women  enter  it 
has  by  no  means  been  overcome.  It  must  therefore  be 
part  of  our  task  to  show  them  that  the  growing  interest  in 
horticultural  work  is  bound  to  create  a  demand  for  more 
workers — both  men  and  women. 
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The  General  Secretary  is  to  speak  on  "Women  in  Agri- 
culture and  Allied  Interests,"  in  the  New  York  University 
Extension  Course  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  29th,  at 
8  P.  M. 

Two  applications  for  work  were  sent  to  Miss  Seaton 
Smith,  author  of  "Farm  Experience  Supplied,"  in  the  No- 
vember Quarterly,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  heard  whether 
the  writers  have  completed  their  arrangements  and  begun 
their  work. 

A  hybridist  would  like  a  position  with  a  seed  firm.  Two 
State  reformatories  wish  to  employ  competent  women  as 
farm  managers  and  to  oversee  the  outdoor  work  of  inmates. 
The  owner  of  a  New  England  farm  desires  a  woman  manager. 
An  agricultural  teacher  is  desired  by  Pine  Mountain  School, 
Kentucky. 

Hilda  Loines,  General  Secretary. 

THE  NEW  OFFICE 

The  Association's  first  official  quarters  at  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City  (telephone,  Plaza  6000)  is  in  daily 
charge  of  Miss  Loines,  and  is  proving  a  veritable  home  to 
the  Association  in  general. 

One  room  is  furnished  as  an  office,  and  here  the  general 
business  of  the  Association  is  carried  on. 

The  second  is  a  reception,  exhibition  and  reading  room. 
Here  is  a  meeting  place  for  members  desirous  of  exchanging 
ideas,  which  is  such  a  help  and  stimulant  to  garden  work. 
Here  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  exhibits  of  members' 
work;  and  here  will  soon  be  found  a  really  comprehensive 
horticultural  and  agricultural  library.  A  good  start  has 
already  been  made  by  contributions  of  valuable  works  from 
the  authors  themselves  as  well  as  from  publishers,  and  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  latter  to  send  here  for 
exhibit  new  books  on  garden  and  farm  topics,  as  they 
appear. 

The  committee  for  furnishing  these  rooms  is  having  a  very 
uphill  time.  It  had  hoped  to  get  everything  for  the  rooms 
on  consignment,  thinking  this  would  prove  an  excellent  show 
room  for  garden  furniture,  etc.,  but  no  firms  are  willing  to 
allow  their  goods  to  be  used,  and  so  nearly  everything  must 
be  bought.     The  approximate  costs  are  as  follows: 

Letter  File 

Furniture $105.00 

Upholstery 25.00 

Rug.  . 25.00 

Light  Fixtures 50.00 

Accessories 10.00 

Garden  Window 75-QO 
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To  date  $90.00  has  been  received  from  ten  members. 
These  figures  show  how  much  more  help  is  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  work  which,  because  of  the  needed  funds,  is 
now  at  a  standstill. 

Donations  from  members  desirous  of  assisting  in  making 
the  new  home  comfortable  and  attractive  may  be  sent  to 
the  secretary,  and  will  be  most  gratefully  received. 

Florence  Merriam  Hill, 
Chairman,  Committee  for  Furnishing. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  EXHIBIT 

We  were  very  pleased  by  the  quick  response  of  our  ex- 
hibitors to  send  their  "wares"  to  our  new  rooms  at  600 
Lexington  Ave.  for  the  Christmas  sale,  and  we  are  equally 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  selling  end.  A  well-written 
notice  in  the  Sun  brought  many  buyers  and  showed  us  the 
demand  there  is  for  unusual  gifts  pertaining  to  gardens. 

The  publishers  gave  us  a  good  line  of  books  which  will  be 
kept  on  sale  indefinitely,  for  we  find  that  many  are  glad  to 
purchase  books  when  they  can  glance  through  the  volumes 
without  the  rush  of  store  or  a  busy  clerk  behind. 

The  committee  on  "furnishing  the  rooms"  has  made  them 
comfortable  with  "chairs,  desk  and  book  cases.  With  the 
gay  cretonnes  and  the  lovely  silvery  wicker  to  refresh  the 
eye,  good  books  at  hand  and  many  spring  catalogues  and 
magazines  to  while  away  an  hour,  and  with  our  hospitable 
General  Secretary  at  hand,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  home 
which  all  our  members  will  enjoy.  We  shall  keep  a  few 
articles  always  on  sale  and  are  only  too  delighted  to  receive 
consignments  from  those  whom  we  do  not  always  reach  by 
notices  and  who  have  unusual  work  to  offer.  Our  com- 
missions (about  twenty  dollars  in  December),  are  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  rooms. 

We  are  now  planning  an  Easter  sale.  Will  those  who 
read  this  and  who  have  something  to  offer  write  us  for 
further  information? 

We  want  our  members  to  feel  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
an  Exchange,  of  an  opportunity  to  introduce  to  each  other 
our  work  and  interests,  and  to  learn  to  know  each  other 
through  our  handicraft. 

Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE 

An  interesting  conference  arranged  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  living  in  and  near  Chicago  took  place  on  No- 
vember 10th  at  the  Art  Institute. 
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A  morning  session  was  devoted  to  business  arrangements, 
and  after  a  pleasant  "members'  luncheon"  the  afternoon 
session  opened  at  2.30.  This  was  an  open  meeting  at  which 
Mrs.  King  was  the  speaker  of  honor.  The  room  was  filled, 
about  130  women  being  present.  Much  interest  was  shown 
and  several  inspiring  speakers  led  to  a  free  discussion. 

A  temporary  Executive  Committee  was  elected  and 
charged  with  two  specific  duties: 

(1)  To  plan  a  spring  conference. 

(2)  To  prepare  a  plan  of  permanent  organization. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Batavia, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Viles,  Lake  Forest,  and  Miss  Wilson, 
Chicago,  Vice-chairmen;  Mrs.  Gross,  Evanston,  Secretary, 
and  Miss  Lena  McCauley,  Dr.  Lobdell,  Mrs.  Tyson,  Miss 
King,  all  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Lozier,  of  River  Forest,  Miss 
Katharine  McCauley,  of  Highland  Park,  Miss  Jack,  "The 
Ridge";  Mrs.  Day  and  Mrs.  Colvin  of  Evanston. 

This  Committee  is  planning  a  spring  conference  to  be 
held  in  the  club  room  of  the  Art  Institute  on  April  12th, 
13th  and  14th  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  each  day. 
The  six  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  Amateur  Horticulture 
for  Women,  Commercial  Horticulture  for  Women,  Agri- 
culture for  Women  (including  dairy  and  poultry),  Market- 
ing, Business  Meeting,  Outdoor  Professions  and  Occupa- 
tions for  Women. 

The  speakers  will  be  chiefly  women  of  actual  experience 
and  open  discussion  will  be  encouraged. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  Middle  West  women  who  cannot 
go  to  the  conference  in  Boston  may  find  it  possible  to  attend 
this  one.  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  make  hotel  ar- 
rangements for  women  coming  from  out  of  town.  Please 
write  to  Mrs.  Deusner. 

Helen  D.  Deusner, 
Batavia,  III.  Chairman. 

NOTES 

Rural  Progress  Association. — A  conference  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  one  of  the  chief  speakers  and  three  of 
our  own  members  are  on  the  program.  For  further  informa- 
tion watch  the  daily  papers  or  address  Mrs.  Julius  Smith, 
166  E.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  National  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  Convention 
Hall,  Broad  Street  and  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
March  25-April  2.  The  price  of  general  admission  is  fifty 
cents,  but  to  exhibitors  special  tickets  are  being  issued 
which  are  sold  in  blocks  of  one  hundred  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
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five  cents  each  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Fan- 
court,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Tickets,  1608 
Ludlow  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  attendance  at  the  last  International  Show  held  in 
New  York  was  70,000,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Therkildson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Publicity  Committee  in  Philadelphia,  assures 
us  that  this  number  will  be  exceeded  at  the  National  Flower 
Show  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  International  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexington  Ave.  and 
Forty-sixth  Street,  April  5-12.  The  price  of  general  ad- 
mission is  fifty  cents.  A  special  trade  ticket  is  also  issued 
to  exhibitors  for  this  show  at  a  cost  of  $25.00  per  100. 

Additional  information  about  both  these  shows,  the 
renting  of  space,  rules  governing  exhibits,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  John  Young,  Secretary,  53  W.  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Flower  Show. — Members  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Florists'  Club  are  already  laying  plans  for  their  flower  show 
to  be  held  during  the  autumn  of  1916.  The  members  are 
already  planting  for  competition. 

Dasheen.  —  The  following  letter  is  self-explanatory. 
"My  Dear  Mrs.  King:  Would  you  not  be  interested  in 
using  a  lantern-slide  lecture  which  we  have  prepared  for 
distribution,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  with  this  new  vegetable  called  the  dasheen.  Our  plan 
has  been  to  send  out  the  slides  and  a  quantity  of  the  dash- 
eens,  the  latter  being  cooked  and  served  while  the  former  is 
being  given.     A  printed  lecture  would  accompany  the  slides. 

If  your  organization  or  any  organization  with  which  you 
are  connected  would  like  to  experiment  with  this  dasheen, 
please  let  me  know.  Our  object  in  sending  out  this  illus- 
trated lantern-slide  lecture  is  to  create  an  interest  in  this 
new  vegetable. 

I  should  indeed  be  much  pleased  to  appear  at  one  of  your 
conferences  should  it  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  where  I 
could  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge." 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  22,  1915. 

Flowers  in  Municipal  Art. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Municipal  Art 
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Society  of  New  York  in  their  rooms,  119  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  on  October  20th,  was  the  fine  showing  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Flowers,  Vines,  and  Area  Planting.  Mrs. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  which 
consisted  of  a  large  collection  of  remarkably  beautiful  and 
educative  photographs  of  window  boxes,  roof  gardens,  areas 
— also  of  factories,  hospitals,  hotels,  schools,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate houses  covered  with  vines. 

Many  of  the  photographs  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  members  of  the  Women's  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Association.  They  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  done  by  the  committee 
under  Mrs.  Hall's  leadership  during  the  last  ten  years. 

This  committee  has  endeavored  to  promote  the  adorn- 
ment of  New  York  City  with  Nature  decorations,  by  the  use 
of  trees,  vines,  shrubs — by  window  and  balcony  boxes. 

In  this  way  the  much-needed  touch  of  Nature  can  be  in- 
troduced into  our  monotonous  streets,  and  the  hot  and  dusty 
areas  near  buildings  can  be  greatly  improved  by  the  cool 
and  beautiful  tones  of  green.  Men,  women  and  children — 
rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  educated,  uncouth  and  cultured 
— unite  in  being  attracted  to  and  refreshed  by  flowers,  and 
nowhere  are  their  softening  and  restful  influences  more 
needed  than  in  large  cities. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers,  Vines,  and  Area  Planting 
has  valuable  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  selection  of 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines  to  be  used  in  sunny  or  shady 
places,  and  also  on  the  construction  of  window  boxes. 

Jeanne  Cassard. 

A  New  Field. — Speaking  recently  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  of  Boston,  W.  A.  Manda  urged  that  the  prop- 
agation of  hardy  garden  herbaceous  plants  by  seed  should 
be  more  generally  followed  by  growers  in  this  country  in 
preference  to  the  common  method  of  root  division.  The 
result,  Mr.  Manda  believed,  would  be,  in  time,  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  new  forms  and  a  general  advancement  in 
quality  over  the  long-cultivated  types.  Once  a  "break"  is 
started  the  progress  of  evolution  would  be  startling.  Many 
of  our  native  plants,  for  example,  still  exist  only  in  their 
primitive  forms  although  even  in  that  stage  they  seem  to 
suggest  more  promising  possibilities  than  are  apparent  in 
the  original  wild  chrysanthemum  of  China  and  Japan  from 
which  our  highly  cultivated  varieties  have  all  been  evolved. 

Made  in  America. — One  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
European  war  affecting  the  florist  trade  is  the  necessity  for 
providing  in  some  way  the  fancy  baskets  and  other  goods 
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formerly  supplied  by  the  artisans  of  the  central  European 
countries.  Our  wide-awake  importing  houses  did  not  take 
long  to  size  up  this  situation  or  to  perceive  its  possibilities 
following  the  closing  of  their  long-established  sources  of 
supply.  Already  the  domestic  production  of  these  goods 
has  assumed  astonishing  proportions,  and  yet  the  industry 
as  an  American  institution  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  styles  and  originality  in  the  goods  being 
turned  out  here  are  superior  in  bold  conception  and  artis- 
tic finish  to  the  goods  formerly  imported  from  Europe. 
Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  this  industry  is  a  perma- 
nent acquisition. — Horticulture. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Kentucky  Mountains. — Miss 
Pettit  writes  from  the  Pine  Mt.  School  in  Harlan  County, 
Kentucky,  of  the  great  need  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school  and  other  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  better  methods  of  farming  and  gardening. 
The  school  has  234  acres  and  serves  as  a  center  among  an 
isolated,  intensely  rural  population.  C.  N.  Kendall, 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  Jersey,  says,  "You 
have  an  unique  opportunity  in  these  mountains  and  you 
are  establishing  a  school  of  the  right  sort."  It  is  on  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  lines.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  teacher  of  agriculture  to  assist  the  school  in  a  very 
practical  way. 

NEW  BOOKS 

My  Growing  Garden.  By  J.  Horace  McFarland.     New  York:  Mac- 

millan  Co.     216  pp.     Illus.     $2.00  net. 

This  cheerful  book  of  growing  things  entices  one  into  the  country,  on 
to  a  small  farm  with  possibilities.  It  is  not  statistical,  nor  full  of  cul- 
tural directions,  but  instinct  with  the  joy  of  developing  the  waste  places 
of  the  nearer  localities.  "Come  and  try  me,"  is  the  message  it  brings 
from  neglected  woodlands  and  farm  lands.  Enough  suggestions  are 
given  to  make  the  book  of  real  value  to  any  one  who  wants  to  make  a 
successful  estate  out  of  an  old  place,  and  beginners  will  do  well  to  heed  Mr. 
McFarland's  hints  about  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses,  etc. — E.  C.  W. 

Means  and  Methods  of  Agricultural  Education.  By  Albert 
Leake.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  273  pp.  $2.00  net. 
The  education  of  the  farmer  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  urban  as 
well  as  the  rural  population.  Town  and  country  are  mutually  depen- 
dent. The  problems  of  the  country  and  of  the  city  can  be  no  longer 
wholly  separated.  Until  recently  the  interests  of  these  have  been  re- 
garded as  antagonistic;  but,  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says,  "The  well- 
being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree:  agriculture  is  its  root,  manufactures 
and  commerce  are  its  branches  and  its  life;  if  the  root  is  injured  the 
leaves  fall,  the  branches  break  away,  and  the  tree  dies." 

Agricultural  prosperity  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  finan- 
cial stability  and  the  development  of  agriculture  is  a  national  question. 
Agricultural  education  is  a  phase  of  the  broader  problem  of  industrial 
education. 
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This  volume  discusses  the  present  methods  of  agricultural  education, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  outlines  plans  for  improve- 
ment and  suggests  new  methods  by  which  rural  schools  may  give  our  edu- 
cation based  on  environment  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  districts. 
The  Holy  Earth.     By  L.  H.  Bailey.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons.     170  pp.     $1.00. 

Mr.  Bailey  desires  that  we  should  realize  the  spiritual  values  of  the 
earth  in  its  relation  to  the  masses  of  humanity  which  more  or  less  inti- 
mately dwell  upon  it.  That  "  the  giant  smile  of  the  great  brown  earth  " 
is  wonderfully  stimulating  and  restful  to  humanity,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  recognized  fact.  This  recognition  is  due  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Bailey  holds,  and  as  conservation  ideas 
permeate  the  masses  a  real  appreciation  of  the  holiness  of  the  earth 
will  become  part  of  the  working  thought  of  the  nation.  To  this  end  the 
author  presents  this  series  of  brief  essays  in  which  he  strikingly  sets 
forth  the  "brotherhood  relation,"  the  "underlying  training  of  a  people," 
the  "tones  of  industry,"  and  the  forest,  the  open  fields  and  the  ancestral 
sea  as  the  "background  spaces"  claimed  by  every  needy  soul  in  these 
days  of  crowded  life  and  environment. — E.  C.  W. 
The   Principles   of  Floriculture.     By   Edward  A.   White.     New 

York:   Macmillan  Co.     467  pp.     7  Illus.     $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  practical  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  growing  of 
flowers,  chiefly  under  glass,  by  the  professor  of  floriculture  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  (Cornell).  Compiled  largely  from  his 
lectures,  the  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  much  experience  and  observation. 
The  scientific  notes  and  botanical  classifications  add  much  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  book  in  describing  plant  relations  and  characteristics,  and 
the  cultural  directions  are  clear  and  concise.  Many  who  make  a  busi- 
ness or  a  pleasure  of  flower  growing  will  find  that  it  meets  their  needs. 
The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products.    By  L.  D.  H.  Weld.   New  York: 

Macmillan  Co.     483  pp.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Weld's  book  is  based  on  much  experience  with  market  problems 
and  much  study  of  the  economics  of  the  subject.  Its  aim  is  "to  set 
forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  market  distribution  as  applied  to  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.  It  points  out  the  place  that  market- 
ing occupies  in  the  general  field  of  economics,  and  applies  accepted 
economic  principles  to  the  marketing  process."  Special  problems  also 
are  treated — such  as  price  quotations,  transportation,  public  markets, 
cooperative  marketing,  etc.  The  author  describes  existing  conditions 
and  does  not  attempt  to  outline  any  plan  for  improvement.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  many  producers  and  consumers  who 
are  to-day  so  much  puzzled  by  the  strange  inconsistencies  and  fluctua- 
tions of  prices. 
The  Gardenette:  or  City  Backyard  Gardening  by  the  Sandwich 

System.     By  Benjamin  F.  Albaugh.     Cincinnati:    Stewart  &  Kidd 

Co.     138  pp.     Illus.     $1.25. 

This  third  edition  of  this  original  little  volume  attests  its  value  to  city 
dwellers.  It  is  full  of  common-sense  directions  for  beginners,  the  result 
of  years  of  experience  in  the  author's  particular  environment.  To  get 
a  successful  crop  of  early  vegetables  for  private  consumption  and  also 
for  sale,  he  suggests  several  means  of  forcing  seeds  and  protecting  early 
plants,  all  of  which  are  of  moderate  price,  as  opposed  to  the  cold  frames 
and  hot  beds,  the  initial  cost  of  which  seems  excessive  to  the  gardener 
on  a  city  lot.  Careful  cultural  directions  for  the  best  vegetables  under 
city  conditions  apply  equally  to  suburban  homes,  and  a  final  section 
shows  how  the  same  methods  may  be  applied  to  many  varieties  of 
flowers,  vines,  and  shrubs.  "The  Sandwich  System"  makes  intensive 
growing  practical. — E.  C.  W. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Crosby  Brown 36  E.  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  .  Pres.  Mass. Agric.  College, Amherst,  Mass. 

Mrs.  David  Houston Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter-Howard.  .  1200  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Abbot,  Miss  Mary  P Harvard,  Mass. 

Apple  growing;  gardening. 
Achelis,  Miss  M.  J 9  East  57th  St.,  New  York 

Interested  in  fruit  growing  and  her  own  garden. 
Adams,  Mrs.  A.  E Broadway  and  5th  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Member  of  the  Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Addington,  Mrs.  Keene  H Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening,  her  own  garden,  and  social  work. 
Alderson,  Miss  Lilian 67  Lafayette  PL,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Garden  designer;  ;trained  at  Swanley,  England. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Henry  A 840  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Allen,  Miss  Annie  E 263  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Small  home  vegetable  garden;  interested  in  school  gardens. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Dudley  P..Glenallen,  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Allerton,  Mrs.  S.  W Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Allerton,  Mrs.  S.  W 1025  Highland  St.,  S.  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Miss  E.  M 173  Amity  St.,  Brooklyn 

Small  fruits;   made  her  own  garden. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  F.  P Grosse  He,  Michigan 

Small  fruits. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  William R.  F.  D.,  Elwell,  Mich. 

Honorary  President  of  Garden  Club  of  Alma,  Mich. 
Andrews,  Miss  Harriet  A 417  West  120th  St.,  New  York 

Specializing  in  flowers  and  small  fruits  for  profit. 

Archbald,  Mrs.  R.  W 236  Monroe  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Armour,  Mrs.  George Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Arrel,  Mrs.  George  T. .  .Lincoln  Ave.  and  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Member  of  the  Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Arthur,  Miss  Kate  E Marshfield,  Mass. 

President  of  the  Marshfield  Garden  Club. 
Artman,  Miss  Estelle 1620  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Principal  of  the  McClellan  School  Garden. 

Atkinson,  Miss  Anna Berwyn,  Pa. 

Atkinson,  Mr.  Geo.  F Department  of  Botany,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Botany;   publishes  in  scientific  journals  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  T.  O Doylestown,  Pa. 

Raises  nut  trees  from  seed. 

*  Indicates  Life  members 
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Austen,  Miss  E.  Alice Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Organized  the  Staten  Island  Garden  Club;    published  articles  on 
photography. 
Austen,  Miss  Lucilla  C Cockeysville,  Md. 

Raspberries,  grapes,  medicinal  herbs;  designs  gardens  for  small  lots. 
Avery,  Miss  Florence  O Maple  Road  Farms,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Interested  in  farming. 
Ayres,  Mrs.  Steven  B 126  Fordham  Road  W.,  Uni.  Heights,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Bronx  Park  Association. 


Bachman,  Mrs.  Frank  H Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  George  W St.  James,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  farming  and  dairying. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Leonard  B 35  Vick  Park  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bahlke,  Mrs.  W.  A 608  State  St.,  Alma,  Mich. 

Bailey  Mrs.  D.  R 412  Fassett  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Interested  in  school  gardens. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bernard  N Ingleside,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Interested  in  farming. 

Baker,  Mrs.  John  C Great  Neck,  New  York 

Baldwin,  Miss  Lida  T 1616  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Member  of  the  Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Ballard,  Mrs.  Thos.  P R.  F.  D.  4,  Painesville,  Ohio 

Ballinger,  Mrs.  Lees 214  W.  Main  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Bleecker 400  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  growing;  has  lectured  on  Markets,  and  Foods  for  girls  earning 
a  minimum  wage. 
Barber,  Mrs.  St.  George Chesterfield,  Md. 

Interested  in  dairying  and  farming. 
Barker,  Miss  Ellen  M East  Road,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Dairying,  farming,  and  poultry  raising. 
Barnard,  Mr.  George  E County  Road,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Flowers;  has  published  articles  in  "Country  Life  in  America." 
Barnard,  Mrs.  George  E County  Road,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Made  own  garden  and  exhibited. 
Barnes,  Miss  Katherine 755  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Made  own  garden  and  exhibited. 
Barry,  Miss  Elizabeth  M The  Westmoreland,  100  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Market-gardening;  planning  and  caring  for  small  gardens. 
Barton,  Jr.,  Mrs.  H.  H Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Interested  in  Horticulture. 

Bass,  Mrs.  Perkins 936  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Summer  address,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
Beals,  Mrs.  Jessie  Tarbox.  . . 71  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Photographer;   specializes  in  garden  photographs. 
Beardsley,  Mrs.  A.  M Greenleaf  Farm,  Roxbury,  Conn. 

Chickens,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Beckwith,  Miss  Ada Cobden,  111. 

Beebe,  Miss  Katherine 800  Bryant  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Laird Hubbard  Woods,  111. 

Bellinger,  Miss  Margaret Belltown  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Vegetable  raising  for  profit. 

Bentley,  Mrs.  Cyrus 1505  Astor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bentley,  Miss  Margaret 1505  Astor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Beveridge,  Mrs.  Henry  L 1801  N.  Penn.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Arthur Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Charles Andalusia,  Pa. 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Edward  W Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Birdsall,  Mrs.  Grace  H Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Gardening  in  general  and  indoor  plants. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  George  S Poland,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Merle  D Hanover,  Pa. 

Bishop,  Miss  Susan Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Bissell,  Miss  Mary  C 19  Pelham  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Planted  own  garden  and  others,  and  exhibited  in  local  flower  shows. 
Biswanger,  Miss  Frida  E .6407  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farming,  poultry,  and  gardening  for  profit. 

Blair,  Miss  Alice  M 631  E.  Dupont  St.,  Roxborough,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Tiffany Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Blakiston,  Miss  Emma Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Organizer  and  Vice-president  of  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Blanchard,  Miss  Annie  R 17  Hillside  Ave.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Bulbs  for  winter  blooming. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  Phelps 73  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Interested  in  dairying,  landscape  gardening  and  social  work. 
Blue,  Mrs.  Chas.  E Charlottesville,  Va. 

Bulbs  and  perennials;  propagating  from  cuttings;  has  box  cuttings 
for  sale. 
Blumke,  Miss  Mary  M 820  Hill  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich, 

Growing  flowers  chiefly  for  altar  decorations. 
Blunt,  Miss  Eliza  S New  Russia,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Made  a  sandy  field  into  a  garden. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  H.  A 1336  River  Boulevard,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Commercial    greenhouses    and    landscape    design.     Exhibited    at 
Minnesota  State  Fair  and  Horticultural  Society's  shows. 
Boddie,  Mr.  John  T. .  • .  . Winnetka,  111. 

Designed  and  made  his  own  garden. 
Bond,  Miss  Elizabeth  P 6300  Green  St.,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Roses  and  amateur  gardening. 
Bonnell,  Mrs.  J.  M 315  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Borden,  Miss  Eleanor  W 4622  Wayne  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  gardening  for  children. 
Borden,  Miss  Lydia  Prichett Manoa,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  biological  sciences  in  National  Farm  School,  Bucks  Co.; 
especially  interested  in  botany  and  economic  entomology. 
Bowman,  Mr.  Daniel  W Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Prize  peach  orchard  of  four  hundred  trees. 
Bradley,  Miss  Marjorie 2631  Prarie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Landscape  gardening  and  school  gardening;  has  planned  public  and 
private  grounds. 
Bradner,  Miss  Harriet  B Englewood,  N.  J. 

Formerly  farming  director  at  the  N.  J.  Reformatory  for  Women; 
lectured. 

Brandeis,  Miss  Susan 6  Otis  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brazier,  Mrs.  Joseph  H 1803  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brazier,  Miss  E.  Josephine 1803  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brewster,  Mrs.  Walter  S Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Vice-president  of  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  James  H Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Brinsmade,  Miss  Alice 166  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Briscoe,  Mrs.  S.  W R.  F.  D.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  plants  for  sale;   has  Airedale  Terrier  kennels. 
Britton,  Mrs.  N.  S 2965  Decatur  Ave.,  New  York 

Published  on  botany  and  plant  protection;   lectured  before  garden- 
ing clubs  and  organized  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society. 
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Brown,  Miss  Mary  M 36  East  37th  St.,  New  York 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  A 165  West  58th  St.,  New  York 

Color;  amateur  judge  of  flower  shows. 

Brush,  Mrs.  Alamson  P 101  Rowena  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckingham,  Mrs.  John 266  Linden  St.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Interested  in  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  growing. 
Buckner,  Mrs.  W.  V 120  W.  Florinda  St.,  Hanford,  Calif. 

Pansies;  hopes  to  grow  them  commercially  for  the  seed. 

Bullen,  Mrs.  Henry  L 18  Shephard  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Burden,  Mrs.  Henry Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Organized  her  own  farm,  exhibited  hens,  and  published  articles  in 
"The  Rural  New  Yorker." 
Burgdorff,  Mr.  F.  J 73  Hollywood  Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Fruit  growing;   lectured  at  Columbia  University. 

Burgess,  Mrs.  George  E Cedarwood,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Burlingham,  Miss  Josephine  L 37  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Interested  in  fruit-growing  for  profit  and  landscape  gardening. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Lewis Berwyn,  Pa. 

Weeders'  Club  and  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Burr,  Miss  Margaret  W Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Farming  and  dairying. 

Burtenshaw,  Mrs.  S.  D 107  Broadway,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bushnell,  Mrs.  E.  H 21  Clark  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Flower  raising  for  profit. 
Butcher,  Miss  Theodora  S 1302  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manager  of  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Henry  A Poland,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Robert  Gordon 61  E.  86th  St.,  New  York 


Cambell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W Elliott,  Conn. 

General  horticultural  interest. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Augusta  A 1130  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Carrere,  Miss  Anna  M White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Emmett  B Greene  &  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Garden  and  Orchard  Society. 
Cassard,  Miss  Jeanne 165  W.  83rd  St.,  New  York 

Settlement  Worker;  interested  in  farming. 
Cassell,  Miss  Nettie 404  Massasoit  Ave.,  E.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Runs  a  small  but  successful  market  garden. 

Catherwood,  Miss  Hazel  H Hoopeston,  111. 

Cator,  Mrs.  Franklin  P 12  Club  Road,  Roland  Park,  Md. 

Chambon,  Mile.  Jeanne South  Lee,  N.  H. 

Came  to  America  when  her  farm  was  destroyed  by  the  war. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  L.  P Norwood  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Otis  P 65  Granite  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Chard,  Mrs.  Alfred 54  Melrose  PL,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Choate,  Miss  Caroline Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Church,  Miss  Florence  A 17  E.  60th  St.,  New  York 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Willard  M 1928  E.  82nd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clark,  Mrs.  Clarence  M Indian  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  Howard Devon,  Pa. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Francis  B Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Miss  Josephine  A 267  Cresent  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Apples. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Robert  S Maple  Shade,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Farming  and  horticulture. 
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Clarke,  Miss  Elizabeth 50  South  St.,  Williamstown.Mass. 

Clarke,  Miss  Josephine 28  Glover  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Three  acres  of  vegetables  and  two  thousand  gladiolus  bulbs. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Lucius  L 923  Forest  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Bee-keeping. 
Clegg,  Mrs.  George Hubbard  Road,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Fruit  growing  and  hardy  garden;  Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Clement,  Miss  Henrietta  B 44  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Home  garden. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Charles  D Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Iris;   nursery  business  for  hardy  plants. 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Clement 925  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Clinedinst,  Mrs.  Benjamin  W Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  all  but  dairying  and  bees. 

Clow,  Mrs.  Harry  B 21 14  Lincoln  Park,  West  Chicago,  111. 

Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T 131  S.  22nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  L.  E 741  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Cogswell,  Miss State  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Vacant  lot  work. 

Colgate,  Mrs.  Richard  M Llewellyn  Park,  W.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Colt,  Mrs.  James  D Suffolk  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
Comstock,  Mrs.  A.  W Southernwood,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

Interested  in  farming  and  landscape  gardening. 
Condict,  Mrs.  Henry  V 217  Roseland  Ave.,  Essex  Falls,  N.  J. 

Organized  a  Children's  Garden  Society;    published  in  "Suburban 
Life." 
Cook,  Miss  Catherine  E 122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Exhibited  at  Lake  Forest  County  Fair;  published  articles  on  "Gar- 
den Literature." 
Cook,  Mrs.  Maxfield R.  F.  D.  6,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Home  garden;   exhibited. 
Cooley,  Miss  Elizabeth  S. .  17  McKinley  PI.,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  CM Sewaren,  N.  J. 

Rose  culture  and  pond  lilies. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  D.  M 1523  W.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Emma  R 113  Sumac  St.,  Wissahickon,  Pa. 

Floriculture. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Madison Calcium,  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus;   operating  grain  and  dairy  farms. 
Cooper,  Mr.  William  S 1523  W.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Corbett,  Mrs.  Merritt  J 99  Clark  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cotton,  Dr.  Mary  H Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of  Pekingese  dogs;   intensive  farming  in  small  gardens. 
Cox,  Mrs.  Erving Mill  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Home  garden. 
Craven,  Miss  Gertrude Roxbury,  Conn. 

Perennials,  vegetables,  small  fruits. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  W 1602  Ind.  Ave.,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Peonies,  iris,  aquilegia,  bulbs  and  hardy  perennials. 
Crew,  Miss  Caroline  L Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Horticultural  interest. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Courtenay Wayland,  Mass. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Geo.  U 378  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Crockett,  Mrs.  Eugene  A 298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  farming. 
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Cross,  Miss  Jean  A 144  Park  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Gives  illustrated  talks  on  school  gardens,  backyard  and  window 
box  gardens. 
Cross,  Mrs.  Laura  B 924  Fourth  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Iris;   farming;    stock  raising;    teaching   botany;   organized  Insti- 
tutes by  counties. 
Cross,  Mrs.  R.  J Bearfort  House,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

Farming,  poultry,  school  gardens. 
Crowell,  Mrs.  Benedict 10710  Magnolia  Drive,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Home  garden;   has  exhibited. 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Henry  P Winnetka,  111. 

Cudahy,  Mrs.  Joseph  M Lake  Forest,  111. 

Home  garden. 

Culver,  Mrs.  Frederic 135  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 

Cumbler,  Mrs.  Martin  A Highspire,  Pa. 

Cummings,  Mrs.  David  M Lake  Forest,  111. 

Cummings,  Miss  Francis  W 130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 

Manager  of  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Women 
Cunningham,  Mrs.  J.  W 797  Ocean  Ave.,  West  End.,  N.  J. 


Damon,  Miss  Teresa 11  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Henry  J 253  Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Davies,  Miss  Mary  A 306  Union  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Davis,  Miss  Alliene  S Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Iris. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  Parker Bewly  Farm,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  draft  horses,  old  English  sheep  dogs,  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  poultry. 
Davis,  Miss  EmmaC .-9ate.s  Mills.  0nio 

Nature  study  in  Cleveland  public  schools,  and  initiation  of  school 
garden  work. 
Davis,  Miss  Helen  Isabel 46  Dover  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Instructor  in  landscape  gardening  and  horticulture,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 
Davis,  Miss  Louisa  Gibbons Ambler,  Pa. 

Poultry  farm. 
Davis,  Miss  Katherine  Bement 145  E.  35th  St.,  New  York 

Commissioner   of  Corrections.     Farm  at   State   Reformatory   for 
Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Dawes,  Miss  Emily  M Lydecker  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Farming  in  New  Hampshire. 
Dawes,  Mrs.  Lewis Englewood,  N.  J. 

Plants  and  flowers. 
Day,  Mrs.  Clinton  S 635  Milburn  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Garden  color  schemes. 

Day,  Mrs.  Frank  Miles Allen  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Day,  Miss  Sarah  J Englewood,  N.  J. 

Plants  and  flowers. 

Deaver,  Mrs.  John  B 1634  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Dell,  Miss  Beatrice Lake  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Garden  designer,  trained  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Eng. 
Delzell,  Franc 525  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement;   has  a  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia. 
Dennison,  Mrs.  Myron Poland,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Denton,  Mrs.  Eugene  W Goshen,  N.  Y. 
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Deusner,  Mrs.  Chas.  W R.  F.  D.  i ,  Batavia,  111. 

Landscape  architect. 
Dewey,  Mrs.  John Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Bees. 
Dexter,  Miss  Agnes  Tisdale 326  West  58th  St.,  New  York 

Teacher  of  Nature  Study. 

Dick,  Miss  Mabel  E Lake  Forest,  111. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Susan  T Hadleigh  Hill  Farm,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Home  garden. 

Dickman,  Mrs.  George Petersham,  Mass. 

Dickson,  Mrs.  James  P 1638  Sanderson  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  J.  Benj Scranton,  Pa. 

Home  garden. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  William  A 207  Wendover  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Doan,  Mr.  John  Lindley School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Doane,  Miss  Rachel  A Palenville,  New  York 

Farming. 

Dobbins,  Miss  Laura  E 181 1  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dock,  Miss  Margaret Fayetteville,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Pa. 

General  gardening. 
Dock,  Miss  Mira  L Fayetteville,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Pa. 

Botany,  forestry.     Former  member  of  Penn.  State  Forestry  Reser- 
vation Commission. 
Dodd,  Miss  Marion  E 504  E.  58th  St.,  New  York 

Vegetables. 

Dommerick,  Mrs.  Alex.  L Benedict  Place,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Donoho,  Mrs.  Matilda  A Easthampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Easthampton  Garden  Club. 
Doolittle,  Miss  Elizabeth  F 4025  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Buyer  of  garden  furniture  and  accessories  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.; 
has  engaged  in  farming  and  landscape  gardening. 
Doubleday,  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Organized  school  gardens,  exhibited  in  local  shows;    published  as 
"Neltje  Blanchan." 
Doughty,  Miss  E.  N 170  Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Successful  flower  garden  for  twenty  years. 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Geo.  Bruce Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Douglas,  Mrs.  James  H 4830  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Home  garden. 
Driggs,  Miss  Alice  A 829  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Garden  Clubs. 
Drury,  Mrs.  F.  E 8615  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Farming,  dairying,  poultry-raising,  fruit-raising. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Chas.  B. Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Asparagus  and  spring  flowers. 

Dudley,  Mrs.  J.  Sherman 5447  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L 211  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Duncan,  Frances 1  Milligan  Place,  New  York 

See  Manning. 
Duncan,  Miss  Mary 541  W.  123rd  St.,  New  York 

Teacher. 
Dunlap,  Miss  Bessie Darling,  Pa. 

Farming,  poultry;  farming  director,  Sleighton  Farms. 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Alta  Booth Cody,  Wyoming 

Rural  women's  clubs;  published  in  "Country  Gentleman";  poultry, 
du  Pont,  Mr.  Henry  F Winterthur,  Delaware 

Published  on  narcissi. 
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Durand,  Mr.  Herbert Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Planting  of  "average"  lots;   wild  gardens,  using  native  plants  ex- 
clusively. 
Dutilleul,  Miss  Anna Chalet  des  Roses,  Waverly,  Pa. 

Fruit  for  profit. 

Eames,  Mrs.  Henry  G R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Farming. 

Earle,  Miss  Doris Stenton  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  M.  L Model  School,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Small  fruits. 

Eckfeldt,  Mrs.  Jacob  B 6  Lindenwald  Terrace,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Eddy,  Mrs.  James  A 27  First  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  perennials. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  W.  W Waverly,  Mass. 

Growing  plants  for  the  Boston  market. 
Eels,  Miss  Mary  E 2253  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paper-shell  pecan  grower. 

Egan,  Mr.  W.  C Highland  Park,    111. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  R.  S Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Ely,  Miss  Ruth 94  Waterman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

General  horticultural  interest. 
Emerson,  Miss  Julia  T 131  East  66th  St.,  New  York 

Published  articles  in  botanical  magazines. 
Emerson,  Miss  Marguerite  E 395  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Organized  school  gardens  in  Cambridge. 

Emerson,  Mrs.  William 6  East  70th  St.,  New  York 

Emory,  Miss  Julia Chestertown,  Md. 

Farming,  poultry,  fruit. 

Englesing,  Miss  Edith 40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*English,  Mrs.  William  E Indianapolis,   Indiana 

Landscape  work  and  farming;   publishes  in  newspapers. 
Ergenzinger,  Mrs.  G.  J Box  7,  Grandville,  Mich. 

Wyoming  Park  Garden  Club  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Thomas  C 35  Oakdale  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  Austin Memphis  Ave.  S.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Forty  acre  farm,  500  chickens,  stall  in  market.     Organized  Com- 
munity Welfare  Association,  Brooklyn,  O. 
Evans,  Miss  Elizabeth  C Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Vegetables  and  flowers. 

Falconer,  Mrs.  M.  P Sleighton  Farms,  Darling,  Pa. 

Superintendent  of  Girls'  House  of  Refuge. 
Falkenhausen,  Miss  Margaret  von 852  Municipal  Building,  N.  Y. 

Farm  and  500  fruit  trees  in  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Farrand,  Mrs.  Beatrix  Jones 21  E.  nth  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  gardener. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  L Lake  Forest,  111. 

*Farwell,  Mrs.  F.  C Lake  Forest,  111. 

Farwell,  Mr.  John  V Lake  Forest,  111. 

Fausner,  Mrs.  C.  E 1258,  84th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Professional  grower  of  dahlias. 
Faxon,  Miss  Harriet Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Interested  in  farming  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Fay,  Mrs.  Chas.  S Whittier,  California. 

Fay,  Miss  Irene Cromwell,  Conn. 

Landscape  gardening;    flowers  in  commercial  greenhouse.     Work- 
ing for  A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc. 

Fels,  Mrs.  Joseph 4305  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Field,  Mrs.  Stanley Lake  Forest,  111. 

Home  garden. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Alice  G 427  E.  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Fisher,  Miss  Elizabeth  W 2222  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Forestry;  birds;  vacant  lot  gardens. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  Julia  L 206  Burton  St.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Director  of  Playgrounds  Association. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  Peter 615  Palisade,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Exhibited  in  local  flower  shows. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Geo.  Burdett 404  W.  115th  St.,  New  York 

de  Forest,  Mrs.  Henry  L 955  Hillside  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Forrest.  Mrs.  Geo.  D Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Fountain,  Mrs.  Gerard Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Fowler,  Miss  Caroline  M 922  Euclid  Ave.,  Princeton,  111. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Wm.  Henry 23  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd Ventura,  Calif. 

President  of  the  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Seed  Growing  Company; 
specialist  in  petunias. 

Francke,  Mrs.  L.  J Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Frazier,  Miss  Isabel Crossroads  Farm,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  farm;   exhibited  garden  baskets. 

Freeland,  Miss  Mary  H Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Frew,  Mrs.  W.  N 6515  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
Frismuth,  Miss  Anna Groton,  Mass. 

Horticulture  and  landscape  work. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Frank  R House  in  the  Woods,  Winnetka,  111. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Pendleton Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Farming. 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  H.  B.  :.L.  I.R.  R. Experimental  Station,  Medford,  N.  Y. 

Editor  of  the  Long  Island  Agronomist;   specializes  in  market  gar- 
dening, fruit,  dairying,  flowers  and  nursery  stock. 

Gage,  Mrs.  S.  E West  Morris,  Conn. 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Gallup,  Mrs.  Francis 9  E.  17th  St.,  New  York 

Gano,  Miss  Laura Hagaman  Farm,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Garlick,  Mrs.  Henry 505  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Garretson,  Mrs.  James 15  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 

Garrett,  Miss  Laura  B 225  W.  68th  St.,  New  York 

Nature  work;  vacant  lot  gardens. 
Garrigues,  Miss  Hannah Haverford,  Pa. 

Roses;   published  in  the  "Garden  Magazine." 
Gauffin,  Mrs.  G.  F 1723  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Jellies  and  pickles. 
George,  Miss  Theodora.  . .  .72  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  for  profit. 
Getz,  Miss  Hester  A 5923  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Florist. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Walter 258  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Lectured  on  gardening;  published  in  garden  magazines. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  W.  M 260  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Gignoux,  Miss  Elise  M Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Lyman 203  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gill,  Mrs.  Ellen  M 28  Ashland  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Peonies,  hollyhock  hybrids,  perpetual  roses. 
Gillette,  Mrs.  Curtenius "  Wabasso,"  Fort  Solange,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

White  turkeys  and  hens. 
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Gillette,  Mrs.  John  W Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Gilman,  Miss  Dorothea 3  Fayerweather  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  Jas.  Campbell 1434  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glessner,  Mrs.  John  J 1800  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Godfrey,  Mrs.  Hollis 1906  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goldmark,  Miss  Pauline 270  W.  94th  St.,  New  York 

Goodman,  Miss  Ernestine  A Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer  of  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Goodrich,  Miss  Louise  M 166  Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Pratt  Institute  Women's  Garden  Club. 
Gotthold,  Mrs.  F Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Home  garden. 
Grafflin,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hooper Glencoe,  Md. 

Designed  and  made  her  garden. 

Grasselli,  Miss  Josephine 2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Graves,  Miss  Frances  Simms Graves  Villa,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

General  farming. 

Graves,  Miss  Louise  B 8  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Wm.  Steele 39  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York 

Green,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Jr 813  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Garden  Club  work. 

Green,  Miss  Mary  Pomeroy 1 143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Greene,  Miss  Louise  D 82  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Potatoes  and  small  fruits. 
Greene,  Dr.  M.  Louise,  Ph.D 14  University  PI.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Director  children's  gardens;    author  "Among  School  Gardens," 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication. 
Gribbel,  Mrs.  John Wyncote,  Pa. 

Gardening. 

Griscom,  Miss  F.  E Horseshoe  Farm,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Griswold,  Miss  Grace  H..  .238  N.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Secretary  Kent  Garden  Club. 
Groesbeck,  Mrs.  G.  B Elmhurst,  E.  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Garden  design  and  color  arrangement. 
Groobey,  Mrs.  Sara  M Riverton,  N.  J. 

Pears,  peaches,  apples,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  on  thirteen  acres. 

Gross,  Mrs.  Alfred  H IIOO  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Grute,  Mrs.  Nain 600  W.  114th  St.,  New  York 

Guise,  Harriette  de Ossining  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Had  charge  of  garden  work  at  Ossining  School  19 14-15;  trained  at 
Swanley,  Eng. 
Gunnell,  Miss  Edna School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Organized  horticultural  education  in  Germany  and  Swanley,  Eng., 
and  published  articles  on  the  subject. 
Gunnison,  Miss  Marion 716  Sassafras  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Haes,  Miss  Edith Fernbrook  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Dairying. 
Haines,  Mrs.  Caroline  Scull.  .221  Kings  Highway  W.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Horticulture. 

Haines,  Miss  Jane  B Cheltenham,  Pa. 

President  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  at  Ambler,  Pa. 

Haines,  Miss  Mary  M Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Nursery  work,  Cheltenham  Nurseries. 

Hale,  Miss  Marcia  E Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Planning  and  planting  gardens;  Dutch  bulbs  and  alpines;  pub- 
lished in  Garden  Magazine,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Appleton's 
Pop.  Science 
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Hall,  Mrs.  Edward  Hagaman 702  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Urban  decoration  by  means  of  window-boxes,  shrub,  tree  and  vine 

planting  in  areas.    Chairman  Coram,  of  Municipal  Art  Society. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Frank  G Lake  Forest,  111. 

Home  garden. 
Hall,  Mrs.  W.  B Stop  19,  Y.  &  S.  Line,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  B Sparkhill,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Claude 37  Terrace  Ave.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mary  E 330  W.  15th  St.,  New  York 

Small  farm  at  S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Hardin,  Mrs.  John  H 1202  Sheridan  Rd.,  Hubbard  Woods,  111. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Harry  C Ambler,  Pa. 

Hart,  Mrs.  H.  Stillson Barrington,  111. 

Flower  culture 

Hart,  Miss  Mary  M Ambler,  Pa. 

Hart,  Mr.  Wm.  Howard 131  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 

Harter,  Mrs.  Isaac Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hartshorne,  Mrs.  R.  P 244  N.  Heights  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  J.  A 27  E.  63rd  St.,  New  York 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  H.  0 1  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 

Haven,  Mrs.  J.  Woodward 18  East  79th  St.,  New  York 

Hawes,  Mrs.  Chas.  H 36  College  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Archaeologist. 

Hawkes,  Mrs.  McDougall 8  East  53rd  St.,  New  York 

Haynes,  Miss  Caroline  C Highlands,  N.  J. 

Cryptogamic  botany;   has  published  books  on  botany. 
Hays,  Miss  Anne  K. .  .'• South  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  school  gardens. 

Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hazeltine,  Mrs.  Chas.  S 221  John  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Healy,  Mrs.  John  J 2728  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Heinsfurter,  Miss  Edna  L 4345  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Heinsfurter,  Mrs.  Jacob 4345  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Helburn,  Miss  Theresa 425  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Owns  a  farm. 

Helmer,  Mrs.  George  J Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  W.  D 1001  Forest  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Henry,  Mrs.  Charles  W Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

*Henry,  Mrs.  John  Jackson St.  Martins,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Herr,  Miss  Etta 108  E.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

General  horticultural  interest. 

Hess,  Mrs.  E.  K 621  Lefferts  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hetzer,  Miss  L.  Louise Lowthorpe  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Hardy  perennials  and  greenhouse  plants;    lectured  and  instructed 
in  horticulture. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  Thomas  B 122  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heyworth,  Mrs.  James  O r. .  .Lake  Forest,  111. 

Hibbard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wm.  G :  .  .  840  Willow  Rd.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Hifton,  Miss  Henriette Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farm  of  five  acres  in  Virginia. 

Higgins,  Miss  Helen  T White  Marsh,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  Biology  in  Germantown  High  School;  has  bees, 
chickens,  garden. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam 202  W.  74th  St.,  New  York 

Summer  address,  Siasconset,  Mass. 

Landscape  gardener;    specializes  in  color  effects  and  succession  of 
bloom;   lectures  before  garden  clubs. 
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Hilliard,  Mrs.  W.  H.  R 204  S.  Homewood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hine,  Mrs.  CD Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Hires,  Mrs.  J.  Edgar 129  Grandview  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Hires,  Miss  Linda  S Haverford,  Pa. 

Two  years  training  at  Ambler,  specialized  in  fruit-growing.     With 
the  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Frank Boardman,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Lucius  W. .  .  Premium  Point  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Gardening  and  bee-keeping. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  N.  D 224  Buckingham  PL,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Poultry-raising  and  farming;   published  in  farm  papers. 
Hodges,  Mrs.  Leonie  Rose 

Care  Martin  Dennis  Co.,  859  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Poultry  husbandry;    studied  at  Cornell  and  R.  I.  State  College; 
managed  small  farms  successfully;   exhibited  and  published. 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Charles  F 620  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

President  of  International  Garden  Club;    organized  the  Newport 
Garden  Club. 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Max 11  Podere,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Farming,  fruit-raising  and  school  gardens. 
Holbrook,  Miss  Marion  F 77  Arlington  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Peonies  and  phlox. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Arthur Old  Bennington,  Vt. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Hale 844  Bryant  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening. 

Holdt,  Miss  Marie  F 112  Waverly  Place,  New  York 

Holliday,  Mrs.  D.  C 5520  Hurst  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  John  G Braddock  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Holmes,  Miss  Mary  S 147  Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Massey 1040  W.  53rd  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Published  a  book  on   "Elementary  Flower-gardening  in  Kansas 
City." 
Homans,  Miss  Nancy Box  8,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Jams  and  marmalade. 

Homans,  Miss  Nathalie  W 161  Emerson  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Homans,  Miss  Sarah  M 146  Franklin  PL,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  school  gardens. 
Homans,  Miss  Susan  Tyng 121  Maple  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Flower-raising  for  profit;   published  in  Garden  Magazine. 
Homans,  Mrs.  Thos.  S R.  F.  No.  I,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Has  run  a  successful  poultry  plant. 
Home,  Miss  Wilhemina  L. .  .  Home  for  Consumptives,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Farming. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Elon  H Rock  Ridge  Rd.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hoopes,  Miss  Jessie  L Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Dairying,  poultry-raising  and  gardening. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Johns 1713  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  in  New  Jersey. 

Hoppin,  Mrs.  Hamilton  L Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Horak,  Miss  Irma  H. .  .  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  New  York 

Librarian  and  organizer  of  vacation  children's  gardens. 

Houghton,  Mrs.  Clement Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Charles  Merwin 1800  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Hoyt,  Miss  Elizabeth  S 171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Hubbell,  Mrs.  George  W 128  E.  34th  St.,  New  York 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Henrietta :    .  .456  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Color  photography. 
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Hulst,  Mrs.  Henry ioo  Fountain  St.,  E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

President   of   State   Teachers'   Association;     interested    in   Arbor 
Day  planting  and  provision  for  state  parks. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Chester  Jay 155  N.  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Importer  of  spring  flowering  bulbs. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Chester  Jay 155  N.  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Importer  of  spring  flowering  bulbs;    trial  garden  on  exhibition  at 
Montclair  during  season. 

Hunt,  Miss  Maud  D Wheaton,  111. 

Huntington,  Miss  Annie  O Jamaica  Plain,   Mass. 

Study    of  trees;    has  written  on   "Studies    of  Trees  in  Winter," 
"Poison  Ivy  and  Swamp  Sumach." 

Husband,  Miss  Anna 241  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hutcheson,  Mrs.  Wm.  A 45  E.  82d  St.,  New  York  City 

Summer  address,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Landscape  gardener;    published  and  lectured  on  garden    subjects; 

member  of  Somerset  Hills  Garden  Club. 

*Hutchinson,  Mr.  Charles  L.  .  .Corn  Exchange  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Charles  L 2709  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


[ves.  Miss  Winifred 32  W.  49th  St.,  New  York 


Jack,  Mrs.  Chas.  Walter 10440  S.  Seeley  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Exhibited  at  Ridge  Flower  Show  and  won  Chicago  Horticultural 
Society  medal;  Chairman  of  Horticultural  Department,  Ridge 
Woman's  Club,  Chicago;  interested  in  landscape  gardening. 

Jackman,  Mrs.  Edwirf-S Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Jackson,  Miss  Elizabeth  H De  Pere,  Wisconsin 

Landscape  gardener;  lectured  on  gardening  and  civic  improvement 
and  organized  Civic  Improvement  Ass'n;  designed   Shattuck 
Park. 
Jackson,  Miss  Florence 264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
Jackson,  Miss  Margaret .  .  Care  of  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Horticultural  interest. 
Jacob,  Mrs.  Lawrence 42  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 

Interested  in  gardening  and  fruit-growing. 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  W 217  S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jarrett,  Mrs.  Edwin Wild  Goose  Farm,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Jay,  Miss  Mary  Rutherfurd 19  E.  75th  St.,  New  York 

Garden  architect. 
Jeffress,  Mrs.  Thomas  F Meadowbrook  Manor,  Drewrys  Bluff,  Va. 

Farming,  landscape  gardening. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley 232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Johnson,  Miss  Hazel. School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Henry  E Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Hugh  McBirney Lake  Forest,  111. 

Flowers. 

*Johnston,  Miss  Margaret  A 21 12  Bancroft  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Johnstone,  Mrs.  Hugo  R 703  S.  Pasadena  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Jones,  Miss  Eleanor  P 225  Mill  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Interested  in  dairying,  poultry-raising  and  gardening. 

Jones,  Mr.  John  A 2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Joy,  Mrs.  Henry  B Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Judson,  Mrs.  Chas.  N 12  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Justice,  Miss  Caroline  L Narberth,  Pa. 

Horticultural  interest. 
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Kaltenbach,  Miss  Winifred Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Kauffman,  Miss  Edith 748  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Kean,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ursino Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Keep,  Mrs.  Chauncey 1200  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Keenan,  Miss  Mary  Rickey 410  S.  Main  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Curator  of  children's  gardens. 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Clark  W Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota 

Cattle,  hogs,  turkeys,  poultry:  lectured  on  better  farming  and  house- 
hold conveniences,  organized  clubs. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Frederick  S. . New  York  Mills,  Y.  Y. 

Farming,  dairying,  gardening;  has  exhibited  peonies. 

Kelsey,  Mrs.  Lee  Earl Lakeview,  Mich. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  John  S 6  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Ketcham,  Miss  Ethel  B Bellport,  L.  I.,  Yew  York 

General  horticultural  interest. 

King,  Miss  A.  P 316  Rhodes  Place,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

King,  Mrs.  Edward 316  Rhodes  Place,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

King,  Miss  Elizabeth Orchard  House,  Alma,  Mich. 

King,  Miss  Florence 1653  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111 

Lawyer;  President  Woman's  Ass'n  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 
♦King,  Mrs.  Francis Alma,  Mich. 

President  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.;   President  of  Garden  Club  of  Michi- 
gan; Vice-president  of  Garden  Club  of  America.    Author  "The 
Well-considered  Garden";  publishes,  lectures. 
King,  Miss  Gertrude Box  301,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Flower  raising  for  profit. 

Knapp,  Mrs.  H.  P Painesville,  Ohio 

Knauth,  Mrs.  Percival 302  W.  76th  St.,  New  York 

Kneedler,  Miss  Miriam  R. 1741  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Owns  fifty  acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co. 
Knoblauch,  Mrs.  Charles Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Pansies,  poultry. 
Knox,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  G.  M..  .211  Wendover  Rd.,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kohlsaat,  Miss  Edith  M 25  E.  73rd  St.,  New  York 

Manager  The  Garden  Gateway,  31  E.  48th  St.,  New  York. 


Laflin,  Mrs.  Louis  E Lake  Forest,  111. 

Lambert,  Miss  Marjorie.  .Georgia  Nor.  &  In.  College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Instructor   in    horticulture,    poultry   husbandry,  floriculture   and 
botany.     Owner  of  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 
♦Lancashire,  Mrs.  J.  H Manchester,  Mass. 

Bulbs,  indoors  and  outdoors. 
Landman,  Miss  M.  V 802  University  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Institutional  farming;   lectured  on  agriculture  for  women,  and  in- 
stitutional farming. 

Lansing,  Miss  Gertrude Ogunquit,  Me. 

Lapham,  Mrs.  Edwin  N Peru,  N.  Y. 

Farming,  dairying. 
Law,  Mrs.  G.  W Elmhurst,  111. 

Peonies. 
Lazenby,  Miss  Mary  E 1606  K.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Home  garden. 
Lee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton Ambler,  Pa. 

Landscape  gardener.      Director  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women, 
Ambler,  Pa. 
Leeds,  Miss  Sarah  B R.  F.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Orchardist  and  manager  of  a  forty-five  acre  general  farm. 
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Leonard,  Elizabeth 83  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

See  Strang. 

Leonard,  Mrs.  Frank  E 423  Terrace  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Levey,  Mrs.  Louis  H 2902  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Levy,  Miss  Adeline 797  E.  170th  St.,  Bronx,  New  York 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Herman 120  Grove  St.,  Haverill,  Mass. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  L R.  F.  D.  i,  Erie,  Pa. 

Horticultural  interest. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J 212  N.  34th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lightner,  Mrs.  W.  H 318  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Linton,  Miss  Martha  M 298  W.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Poultry,  fruit,  gardening. 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Finley  Hall Red  Gables,  Shields,  Pa. 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  Co. 
Lobdell,  Dr.  Effie  L :    1555  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Markets  fancy  paper-shell  pecans  grown  on  her  trees  at  Dell  Grove, 
Putney,  Ga. 
Lockwood,  Miss  Julia  B Norwalk,  Conn. 

Farming,  fruit,  poultry. 
Loeb,  Mrs.  Howard  A Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Poultry,  vacant  lot  gardens. 
Loines,  Miss  Elma 3  Pierrepont  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in   landscape  gardening;    exhibited  at   Bolton  Landing 
Flower  Show;  developed  a  new  flower,  columba. 
Loines,  Miss  Hilda 3  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Perennials,    especially    delphiniums;     children's    gardens;     village 
garden  competition  and  flower  shows. 

"Loines,  Mrs.  Mary  H 3  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Loines,  Mrs.  R.  H. .  .  .  > Dongan  Hills,  S.  I.,  New  York 

Home  garden. 

Lord,  Miss  Isabel  Ely 176  Emerson  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lovell,  Miss  Fannie  B School  Lane,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Low,  Mrs.  Edward  Gilchrist 28  Allerton  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Founder  and  president  of  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Horticulture  for  Women. 
Lowe,  Mrs.  Edward Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Roses. 

Lowe,  Mrs.  W.  E 34  East  63rd  St.,  New  York 

Lozier,  Miss  Edna  H 28  Quick  Ave.,  River  Forest,  111. 

Perennials. 
Luckins,  Mrs.  Pauline 1807  E.  Hazzard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Floriculture. 
Ludington,  Mrs.  Chas.  H Ardmore,  Pa. 

President  "Main  Line  School  Garden  Association." 

Lukens,  Miss  M.  McF Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Lundy,  Mrs.  Frederick  K 331  High  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Lutz,  Miss  Emeline. Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Interested  in  pecan  growing. 
Lutz,  Mrs.  John  A Lincoln,  111. 

Poultry,  fruit,  flowers. 
Lyons,  Dr.  Hannah  McK Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Poultry,  gardening;  published  in  Grange  News  of  Pa. 


McBride,  Mrs.  Malcolm 1583  Mistletoe  Drive,  Cleveland,  O. 

Home  garden. 

McCagg,  Mrs.  E.  B 161  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

McCauley,  Miss  Katherine  L 522  Vine  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

McCauley,  Miss  Lena  M 418  St.  James  PL,  Chicago,  111. 
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McClelland,  Miss  Nancy  V.  M 622  W.  113th  St.,  New  York 

McClelland,  Mr.  Will 419  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

McCormick,  Miss  Anne Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hall 50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  H.  B 305  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

McCoy,  Miss  Anne Bighorn,  Sheridan  Co.,  Wyoming 

MacDonald,  Miss  Margaret State  College,  Pa- 
Associate    Professor   of    Agricultural    Chemistry    in    Pennsylvania 
State  College;  interested  in  agricultural  education  for  women. 

MacDonald,  Miss  Pearl School  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 

Macfarlane,  Mrs.  J.  R Woodland  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McFate,  Mrs.  Elsie General  delivery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Proprietor  Hillside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Mcllhenny,  Miss  Selina  B 220  W.  Upsal  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mcllvaine,  Miss  Francis  Edge Glen  Isle  Farm,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Chinese  and  English  primroses;  Secretary  of  Garden  Club  of  Chester 
Valley,  Pa.,  and  member  of  "The  Weeders." 
Mclntyre,  Miss  Lucy 303  W.  74th  St.,  New  York 

Amateur  botanist. 
McKay,  Mr.  Richard  Crane 52  Grove  St.,  W.  Medford,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
McKeen,  Miss  Anna  L Jewel's  Island,  Maine 

Farming  and  gardening. 
McKenney,  Miss  Virginia  S 137  S.  Syracuse  St.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  Bureau  of  Vocations  for  Women; 
Richmond,  Va. 

McKinney,  Mrs.  Price Wickliffe,  Ohio 

McLeod,  Mr.  John  D Kindersley,  Saskatchewan 

Home  garden. 
McMullin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  David "Shadyside,"  Ambler,  Pa. 

Landscape  gardening. 
Mackey,  Miss  Linden 7016  Clinton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Agriculture;  owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

Macy,  Mrs.  V.  Everit Scarborough  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mallon,  Miss  Mary 234  McGregor  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lectures  on  vocations  for  women. 

Mallory,  Mrs.  A.  D Batavia,  111. 

Mallory,  Mrs.  H.  R Bonnie  Cliff,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Vice-president  of  Rye  Garden  Club. 

Mallory,  Mrs.  P.  Roger Forest  Ave.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Frances  Duncan 1  Milligan  Place,  New  York 

Author  of  garden  books;   maker  of  the  Gardencraft  Toys. 
Manning,  Mr.  Warren  H 1101-1104  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landscape  designer;    President  of  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

Markoe,  Mrs.  John 1630  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marot,  Miss  Ada  B Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Commercial  greenhouses. 

Marquand,  Mrs.  Allan Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  L 717  E.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Flowers. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Harry  Taylor University  of  Virginia,  Va. 

Marshall,  Miss  Lucile  B.  A 11311  Bellflower  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Research  work  at  Cornell  University  on  culinary  herbs;   keeps  bees. 
*Martin,  Mrs.  J.  Willis 1721  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Walter  Irving Martinoaks,  Barrington,  111. 

General  interest  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
*Mason,  Miss  Jane  Graham .  Cerne,  School-house  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Matz,  Mrs.  Rudolf Hubbard  Woods,  111. 

Home  garden. 
Mautner,  Mrs.  Louis  L 618  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Vacant  lot  cultivation. 
Maynard,  Mrs.  Chas.  H 260  Rosedale  Court,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hardy  phlox;   Secretary  Ladies'  Society  of  American  Florists. 
Mayo,  Mrs.  G.  E 306  Masten  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Home  garden. 
Meeker,  Mrs.  Arthur 3030  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Home  garden;   has  exhibited  gladioli. 

Melish,  Mrs.  Thomas  G 363  Lafayette  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mellick,  Mrs.  Geo.  P 218  E.  7th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Home  garden. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Wm.  R Doylestown,  Pa. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  M.  M Hilltop  Farm,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Middleton,  Mrs.  F.  H 860  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Millen,  Mrs.  John 1618  Vermillion  Rd.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Home  garden. 

*Miller,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  T 3738  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Miller,  Miss  Julia West  Mentor,  Ohio 

Graduate   of   Lowthorpe   School   of   Landscape   Architecture   and 
Horticulture  for  Women. 
Miller,  Miss  Louise  Klein.  .  .  .Care  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Director  of  School  Gardens. 
Miller,  Miss  Martha  H Sage  College,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Student  of  landscape  gardening  at  Cornell. 

Miller,  Miss  Nancy 5520  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Minns,  Miss  Lua  A 37  East  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Instructor  in  floriculture  in  Cornell  University;    lectured  and  pub- 
lished on  floriculture. 
Mizer,  Miss  Loretta.  .  .  .Stop  10  Green  Rd.,  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Flowers,  vegetables,  poultry. 
Mofnt,  Miss  Charlotte La  Jolla,  California 

Has  charge  of  garden  of  Bishop's  School  for  girls. 
Molitor,  Mrs.  Edward 936  Lakeshore  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

General  horticultural  interest. 

Monroe,  Miss  S.  Margaret 1433  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moon,  Mr.  Henry  T. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
Moore,  Mr.  Charles 197  Parker  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Published,  lectured,  organized. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Edward  G 21  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Morehouse,  Miss  Clara 156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Morey,  Mrs.  Wm.  Carey 94  Oxford  St.,  Rochester,  Y.  Y. 

Argenteuil  asparagus  culture;  helped  organize  the  Rochester  Garden 
Club. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Byron Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Morgan,  Miss  Jessie  T 109  Oak  St.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Horticulture;   exhibited,  lectured,  organized,  published. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Dave  H 19  E.  70th  St.,  New  York 

Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S Old  York  Rd.,  Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Morris,  Miss  Mary  W 1514  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  of  twelve  acres  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Morron,  Mrs.  John  R 22  East  47th  St.,  New  York 

Morse,  Mrs.  Charles  J 1825  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Moseley,  Miss  Fannie 922  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Princeton,  111. 

Horticultural  interest. 
Moshier,  Mrs.  George Grandville,  Mich. 

Organized  the  Wyoming  Park  Garden  Club. 
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Moss,  Mrs.  J.  B Lake  Forest,  111. 

Mott,  Miss  Marion Radnor,  Pa. 

Hybrid  tea  roses. 
Mumford,  Miss  Harriet  A 2  East  41st  St.,  New  York 

Librarian  who  has  collected  and  catalogued  agricultural  literature. 
Mumford,  Mrs.  John  K Athens,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  raising  and  dairying. 
Munger,  Mrs.  Chas.  H 2330  E.  1st  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Farming. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Henry  Killian 154  E.  37th  St.,  New  York 

Murphy,  Miss  J.  B 417  High  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Flowers. 
Murray,  Miss  Emily  H Cumberstone,  Md. 

House  plants. 
Myers,  Miss  J.  Kirtland 139  E.  Seventh  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Interested  in  vacant  lot  gardens. 


Nathanson,  Mrs.  H.  M Rydal,  Pa. 

Neilson,  Miss  Sarah  Mitchell 72  Penn.  Ave.,  Rosebank,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Newhaus,  Mrs.  H 613  N.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newberry,  Mrs.  J.  S 99  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Garden  Club  work;  also  interested  in  farming  and  poultry-raising. 

Newbold,  Miss  Catherine  A 109  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York 

Newbold,  Miss  Edith 109  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York 

Newell,  Mrs.  John  E West  Mentor,  Ohio 

Newman,  Miss  Anna  W 1647  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Farming. 

Nice,  Miss  Susan  W Ogontz,  Pa. 

Nichols,  Miss  J.  Blanche 2  Riverview  Terrace,  New  York 

Nichols,  Miss  Edith 100  Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nichols,  Miss  Rose  Standish 55  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garden  architect;   gives  illustrated  lectures  on  "Pleasure  Gardens" 
and  "Garden-making." 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Wm.  Edwin Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Helped  organize  the  Garden  Club  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Nicholson,  Miss  Irene  B 445  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Gardener,  trained  in  England  and  Germany. 

Nicholson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wm.  H 327  South  2nd  St.,  Millville,  N.  J. 

Nixon,  Miss  Laura  V Wilton,  Conn. 

Vegetables  and  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Noble,  Mrs.  Samuel  L Roslyn,  Pa. 

Flowers  and  vegetables. 
Nordstrom,  Mrs.  C.  J. .  .Tratelja  Farm,  Diamond  Pt.,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Farming;  exhibited  at  county  fairs. 
Norris,  Miss  Katherine Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Northrop,  Mrs.  William Norcroft,  South  Richmond,  Va. 

Agriculturist ;  has  sixteen  acres  in  alfalfa. 
Norton,  Mrs.  CD > 3  E.  85th  St.,  New  York 

General  horticultural  interest. 

Norton,  Mrs.  J.  C Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Strong  Vincent .  . .  .Valhalla-in- Aqueduct- Rd.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Gardening. 

Norton,  Miss  M.  Harriet 540  W.  California  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Notman,  Mrs.  George 136  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nourse,  Mrs.  Emily  L 2823  Q  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  horticultural  interest. 
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Oates,  Mrs.  James  F 2252  Irvington  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Secretary  of  Evanston  Garden  Club. 
Oatman,  Mrs.  Erie  T Dundee,  111. 

Perennials. 
Ohl,  Miss  Nora  R Primrose  Flower  Shop,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Commercial  florist. 
Oldys,  Mrs.  Henry Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Interested  in  economic  and  aesthetic  value  of  birds;    published  arti- 
cles on  same  and  organized  bird  protection  societies. 
Ordway,  Mrs.  Samuel  H 123  E.  71st  St.,  New  York 

Lectures  on  Japanese  Flower  Arrangement. 

O'Reilly,  W 6801  17th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Osborn,  Miss  Mary Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Otis,  Mrs.  Wm.  A 644  Oak  St.,  VVinnetka,  111. 

Owen,  Miss  Lizzie 510  W.  124th  St.,  New  York 

Owns  a  small  farm. 

Owsley,  Mrs.  Charles  F 1335  Ohio  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Owsley,  Miss  Martha  M 238  Broadway,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Garden  consultant;  gives  informal  talks  on  gardening;  President  of 
Youngstown  Garden  Club;  and  organized  Youngstown  branch 
of  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A. 


Pagenstecher,  Miss  Bertha 52  W.  40th  St.,  Yew  York 

Payne,  Mrs.  John  Barton Elmhurst,  111. 

Home  garden. 
Parke,  Mrs.  S.  Maxwell 101  River  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Peonies  and  dahlias*  organized  garden  department  of  Century  Club 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Parke,  Mrs.  W.  Howard 5921  Solway  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Eva  Woodward 709  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Horticultural  interest. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Henry  Griffith 165  College  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Vacant  lot  gardens. 

Parrish,  Mrs.  Joseph Radnor,  Pa. 

Parsons,  Miss  Gertrude Stonover,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Horticultural  interest. 
Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte  W R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Market -gardening. 

Patten,  Miss  Jane  B Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Home  address,  Elm  Brook  Farm,  South  Natick,  Mass. 

Teaches  botany  and  elementary  horticulture;  also  supervises  a  small 
apple  orchard. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  M.  C R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Richmond,  Va. 

Organized  Garden  Club  of  Richmond;   published  in  Garden  Maga- 
zine. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Wm.  T Box  23,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Interested  in  home  garden  and  orchard;  iris  culture. 
Peabody,  Mr.  George  Foster Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  forestry  and  child  welfare  league  work. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  S.  R.  G 14  Elk  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gardening. 
Peale,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hale Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Chairman  of  Conservation   in   State   Federation   of   Pennsylvania 
Women;   has  planted  small  parks  and  school  grounds. 
Peck,  Miss  Alice  L..  . 

Pa.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  44th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits;    special  study  of  vegetable 
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growing  under  glass;    at  present  engaged  in  trying  to    make 
gardening  an  occupation  and  an  interest  for  the  insane. 

Peckham,  Mrs.  Wheeler  H Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Tulips;    helped  organize  the  New  Rochelle  Garden  Club;    published 
on  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

Pell,  Mrs.  Stephen Colony  Club,  New  York  City 

Pennell,  Miss  Ethel  A Lakeville,  Conn. 

Interested  in  planning  week-end  vacation  and  farm  scheme. 
Pennypacker,  Miss  Anna  M.  W. .  .Pennypacker  Mills,  Schwenkville,  Pa. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  H.  F 6106  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Newton 65  E.  52nd  St.,  New  York 

Summer  address,  York  Village,  Me. 

Perrigo,  Mrs.  Stephen  Miller 3931  N.  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Encouraging  women  in  horticultural  pursuits  in  her  own  neighbor- 
hood; has  written  for  Garden  Magazine  on  "  Roses  from  Slips." 

Philbrick,  Miss  Eliza 182  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Owns  commercial  greenhouses. 

Pickett,  Mrs.  James  B Wenham,  Mass. 

Pierson,  Miss  Louise  R 18  Hillyer  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Pitt,  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Sutton 254  Cedar  Rd.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

President  of  New  Rochelle  branch  of  National  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild;   has  started  home  and  school  gardens. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Charles  A 135  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 

Home  garden. 

Piatt,  Miss  Laura  N 1831  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Orville  H Washington,  Conn. 

All  horticultural  and  agricultural  subjects. 

Poillou,  Mrs.  Cornelius 125  E.  70th  St.,  New  York 

Summer  address,  Water  Witch  Club,  Highlands,  N.  J. 
Art  potter  and  color  maker;  exhibited  garden  pottery. 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  C.  K 26  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  F.  W 1832  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Home  garden. 
Pond,  Miss  Florence  L. 

The  New  Weston,  Madison  Ave.  &  49th  St.,  New  York 
School  gardens. 

Pond,  Mrs.  G.  G State  College,  Pa. 

Especially  interested  in  ferns. 

Pope,  Mrs.  Charles 1040  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Ashton  H 52  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Trying  to  make  things  succeed  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet  at  Aspen, 
Colo. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Frank  Hunter Araloma  Farm,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Organized  the  Bedford  Garden  Club;  exhibited  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

Powell,  Mr.  George  T Orchard  Farm,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  grower;    consultant  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  work, 
also  upon  economic  or  educational  problems  in  agriculture. 

Powell,  Miss  Marion 1013  De  Kalb  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Studied  at  State  College,  Pa. ;  made  her  own  and  other  small  gardens 

Powell,  Miss  Rachel  H 490  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Powers,  Mrs.  F.  G Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Addison  S 235  W.  76th  St.,  New  York 

Summer  address,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
Home  garden. 

Pratt,  Miss  Edith  L Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Horticultural  interest. 

*Pratt,  Mrs.  Harold  I Welwyn,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,   N.  Y. 
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Pratt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Preston,  Miss  Isabelle.  .  .  .Ontario  Agri.  College,  Guelf,  Ontario,  Canada 

Gardener;   interested  in  cross  breeding  and  growing  the  seedlings. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Redfield Proctor,  Vt. 

Provan,  Miss  Idalia Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Social  worker  interested  in  horticulture. 
Pyle,  Miss  Belle Elm  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 


Ralph,  Miss  Georgia  G Sleighton  Farms,  Darling,  Pa. 

Ranger,  Miss  Gertrude  E Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 

Reade,  Mr.  Chas.  T. .  .  .Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  1027  Grand  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Agricultural  chemist. 
Redfield,  Mrs.  John Lincoln  Red.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Gardening  for  pleasure. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Latham  G 151  E.  56th  St.,  New  York 

Helped  organize  the  Rumsen  Garden  Club;    published  article  on 
color  schemes. 
Reeves,  Miss  Laura 10  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Photographer. 
Rehmann,  Miss  Elsa 492  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Landscape  architect,    gives  illustrated  lectures. 
Reid,  Miss  Katherine  W 44  Vernon  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Student  at  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Reinman,  Mrs.  A.  E Cohasset  Rd.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Rexamer,   Mrs.  G.  W Claymont,  Delaware 

Rhoads,  Mrs.  J.  Howard Bala,  Pa. 

Flowers. 
Rhoads,  Miss  Lydia  W 152  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Amateur  gardener;  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  M Ill  Glenn  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Hardy  perennials;  exhibited,  organized,  lectured,  published. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Lewis  G New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

New  Rochelle  Garden  Club. 
Richardson,  Miss  Anna Torresdale,  Pa. 

Flowers  and  vegetables;    organized  a  boys'  Corn  Club  and  a  girls' 
Flower  Club  in  the  Byberry  Friends'  School. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Howard  G 1404  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ridgely,  Mrs.  Martin  E Woodside  Farms,  Benson,  Md. 

Helped  organize  the  Garden  Club  of  Harford  Co.,  Md. 
Ridgway,  Dr.  Robert   Olney,  111. 

Published  "Color  Standard  and  Nomenclature,"  also  written  arti- 
cles on  birds. 
Ridgway,  Mrs.  Robert Olney,  111. 

A  lover  of  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  birds. 

Ring,  Mr.  Clark  L Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ripley,  Miss  Jean  K 1620  W.  102nd   St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening  and  school  gardens. 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  Albert  C Catonsville,  Md. 

Farming  and  horticulture. 
Robbins,  Miss  Alice  E 176  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Head  worker  in  United  Neighborhood  Guild;   interested  in  farming. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  Wilson Southampton,  Pa. 

Robertson,  Miss  Kate  F Crosswicks  House,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Farming  and  horticulture. 
Robinson,  Miss  Sarah  Bowne Ash  Brook,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

Interested  in  fruit  culture. 
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Robinson,  Mrs.  Walter  S 149  Mill  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Webster 916  Beeman  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Roettinger,  Mr.  Philip Wyoming,  Ohio 

Poultry-raising  and  flowers. 
Rogers,  Miss  Hariette Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Home  garden. 

Rogers,  Miss  Helen 127  Spring  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Homer Parkdale,  Oregon 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Howard  L 34  Spooner  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  Gamble 164  E.  70th  St.,  New  York 

Rollinson,  Miss  Helen  W 512  Jefferson  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Experienced  in  apple  packing,  poultry  raising  and  gardening. 
Root,  Miss  Lena  H 631  E.  Leverington  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Peaches  and  apples. 
Roseman,  Miss  Lillian 1829  N.  VanPelt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  biology;    interested   in  school  gardening  and  vocational 
training  for  women. 
Rosenstone,  Mrs.  Bertram  W Palos  Park,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

Has  marketed  vegetables;    interested  in  the  conservation  of  wild 
flowers. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Walter  H 215  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Royle,  Mrs.  Emily  Taplin Maywood,  N.  J. 

Ruff,  Mrs.  D.  W.  C 530  Globe  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

President   of   the   Minnesota   Garden   Flower   Club;    interested   in 
finding  hardy  plants  suitable  for  Minnesota. 

Rulon,  Miss  E.  W 1507  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rumsey,  Miss  E.  S 40  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rumsey,  Miss  E.  V 40  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas Princeton,  N.  J. 

President  Princeton  Garden  Club. 


Saam,  Miss  C.  Elsa 2245  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Safford,  Miss  Mary  A Orlando,  Florida 

Had  charge  of  an  orange  grove. 

Sand,  Miss  Alice  L 130  E.  67th  St.,  New  York 

Sanders,  Miss  Georgiana  J care  of  Prof.  Sanders,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Sandford,  Mrs.  George  B Lawrence,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Organized  and  is  President  of  the  Lawrence  Garden  Club. 

Sanford,  Miss  Catherine  W 508  W.  1 14th  St.,  New  York 

Sarmiento,  Mrs.  F.  J Arlington  PI.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Satterlee,  Mrs.  H.  L 37  E.  36th  St.,  New  York 

Sayles,  Mrs.  Robert  W 263  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Interested  in  horticulture. 
Schenck,  Miss  Nora  V Seminary  PI.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Landscape  and  practical  gardening;    organized  Gardening  Depart- 
ment in  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
Schively,  Miss  Adeline  F 318  Winona  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  Nature  Study  in  Normal  School;  general  inter- 
est in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Scholes,  Miss  Sarah  E Southampton,  Pa. 

Scholes,  Mrs.  Walter 1234  W.  Alleghany  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Gardening  and  poultry. 
Schueler,  Miss  Irma 2878  Briggs  Ave.,  Bedford  Park,  N.  Y. 

Has  planted  orchards. 
Schultz,  Mrs.  Frederick ;  .2627  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Has  interested  residents  in  the  vicinity  in  beautifying  their  grounds; 
sells  iris  in  the  fall. 
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Schuman,  Mrs.  Lloyd Park  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club;  published  on  familiar  trees  and  wild- 
flowers. 
Schurz,  Miss  Marianne 24  E.  91st  St.,  New  York 

Helped  organize  the  village  garden  competition  at  Bolton  Landing, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  and  has  exhibited  at  local  flower  shows. 
Schwab,  Mrs.  CM 74th  St.  &  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Interested  in  social  work  and  in  preserving  home  grown  berries. 
Scofield,  Mrs.  George 1453  E.  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Interested  in  all  but  dairying,  poultry-raising  and  bee-keeping. 

Scott,  Mrs.  John  Wm Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Scott,  Miss  Sadie  E 122  Theodore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Scribner,  Mrs.  Arthur  H 39  E.  67th  St.,  New  York 

Summer  address,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Bee-keeping;   president  of  Bedford  Garden  Club;   lectured. 

Seabrook,  Mrs.  H.  H 118  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York 

Searing,  Mrs.  A.  E.  P 177  Pearl  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Stephen  A 42  Terrace  Ave.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sener,  Miss  Emma  E 230  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Fruits  and  flowers. 
Sener,  Miss  Miram 233  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Roses  and  hardy  plants. 
Sensor,  Miss  Mabel Aberdeen,  S.  Dakota 

Editor  of  Home  Department  of  The  Dakota  Farmer. 
Service,  Mrs.  Chas.  A Bala,  Pa. 

Poultry  and  flowers. 

Shackford,  Mrs.  Wm.  M Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Sharman,  Mrs.  R.  R 273  Fairgreen  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Pa. 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Walter  King Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Amateur  flower  gardening;  hardy  mixed  borders;   has  published. 
Shaw,  Miss  Ellen  Eddy Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  children's  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden;  lectures 
before  women's  clubs,  schools  and  colleges;    written  "Book  of 
Gardening"  in  Children's  Library  of  Work  and  Play. 
Shearman,  Miss  M.  H 1600  W.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Poultry.     Sells  Rhode  Island  Red  settings  and  cockerels;    has  ex- 
hibited. 
Sheldon,  Miss  Georgiana  R 69  bis  Via  Bolognese,  Florence,  Italy 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening. 
Shelton,  Miss  Louise Miller  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Author  of  "Seasons  in  a  Flower  Garden,"  "Continuous  Bloom  in 
America,"  "Beautiful  Gardens  in  America." 

Shewell,  Miss  Julia  A 100  Tappan  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Shields,  Miss  Mary  A 121  Maplewood  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Home  culture  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns. 
Shrigley,  Miss  Ethel  Austin Landsdowne,  Pa. 

General  interest  in  horticulture. 

*Sias,  Mrs.  Charles  D South  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Siedenburg,  Jr.,  Mrs.  R 314  W.  75th  St.,  New  York 

Simkhovitch,  Mrs.  V.  G Greenwich  House,  26  Jones  St.,  New  York 

Interested  in  gardening. 

Simmons,  Miss  Ada  E.  A Elwyn,  Pa. 

Simonds,  Mrs.  O.  G 929  Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  D 725  S.  Union  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Slack,  Mrs.  Joseph  C Penn's  Park,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Slade,  Miss  Augusta  P Windsor,  Vt. 

Smith,  Miss  Caroline 512  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
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Smith,  Mr.  Edgar  L 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Manager  of  The  Farmers'  Bureau. 

Smith,  Miss  Editha  Cora Sage  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  B Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miss  Emily  Kaighn Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Home  garden. 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  W Saint  Albans,  Vt. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Gerrit 54  Summit  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  bee-keeping. 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  Byres Andover,  Mass. 

Perennials. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sibley  C Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  A 246  Broadway,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Wallis  Craig Upper  Jay,  N.  Y. 

Dahlias,  iris. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Wm.  Roy Low  Buildings,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

General   farming,   especially   potatoes;     apple   growing   and   small 
fruits.     Teacher  of  economics  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Snow,  Miss  Alice  T 88  W.  Church  St.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Took  agricultural  course  at   Cornell;    interested  in  vegetables  and 
flower  raising  for  profit;  school  gardens. 
Snow,  Miss  Helen  H Northwood  Centre,  N.  H. 

Farming. 
Solberg,  Mrs.  T Glen  Echo  Heights,  Md. 

Especially  interested  in  forestry,  fruit  culture  and  floriculture. 
Somers,  Mr.  H.  L Onchiota,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Andirondack  Florida  School. 
Sparks,  Miss  Ethel  C State  College,  Pa. 

Tree  surgery,  grafting,  propagation  and  landscape  gardening. 

Spear,  Mrs.  Walter  E Merrick,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Samuel 2012  Mass.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Spicer,  Mrs.  R.  B Grubbs  P.  O.,  Delaware 

Market  gardening;   specialty-Asters  and  perennials. 
Spicer,  Mrs.  Vibe  K Kenilworth,  111. 

Gardening;    lectured  before  clubs  and  settlements;    published  arti- 
cles on  planting  shrubs  and  flowers;    helped  Village  Improve- 
ment and  Park  Board  with  their  work. 
Spingarn,  Mrs.  J.  E Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Co-operative  rural  recreation;  helped  organize  Amenia  Field  Day. 
Squire,  Mrs.  Andrew 3443  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Organizer  and  Honorary  President  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Cleveland. 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Arthur  K Lake  Bluff,  111. 

Stearns,  Miss  Frances 451  Terrace  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

School  garden  work. 
Steers,  Mrs.  J.  R Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Poultry,  fruit. 
Stein,  Mrs.  Otto  J 928  Argyle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Poultry-raising,  fruit-growing. 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Robert  S 2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

Architect. 
Stevens,  Miss  Louise  Bancroft 4  Joy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect. 
Stewardson,  Miss  E.  P Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Flower-gardening;  interested  in  the  Ambler  School  of  Horticulture, 
and  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild,  Phila. 

Stewart,  Miss  Ethel  Lee 114  W.  23rd  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stillwell,  Mrs.  Addison 1315  Astor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Stitt,  Mrs.  Walter Youngstown  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Stoddard,  Miss  Yvonne 197  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stone,  Miss  Ellen  J 34  E.  50th  St.,  New  York 

Stout,  Mrs.  C.  H Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Dahlias,  has  exhibited. 
Strang,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leonard 83  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect;   teaches  at  Lowthorpe  School;   has  published. 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Albert 325  W.  75th  St.,  New  York 

Roses. 
Strother,  Mrs.  Thos.  Nelson Ruxton,  Md. 

President  of  the  Hardy  Garden  Club  of  Maryland. 
Strunsky,  Mrs.  Lillie  S. .  Jane  St.  &  Knickerbocker  Rd.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Landscape  work;    hardy  herbaceous  perennials  on  a  commercial 
scale. 
Sturgis,  Mrs.  Robert 152  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 

Horticultural  interest. 

Sturtevant,  Miss  Grace Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Styer,  Mrs.  Samuel Ambler,  Pa. 

Swanson,  Mrs.  Claude 2136  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farm  at  Chatham,  Va. 
Sweeney,  Mrs.  F.  D 3248  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  at  Media,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Swift,  Mrs.  Alice  L 20  N.  College  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Swift,  Miss  Cleora  E 515  West  111th  St.,  New  York 


Taber,  Miss  Marion  R 348  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Talcott,  Mrs.  Allen  B. ,. Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Organized  school  gardens  in  Old  Lyme;   manages  her  own  farm. 
Tate,  Mrs.  H.  A Old  Fort,  North  Carolina 

Dahlias,  cannas,  gladioli. 
Templeton,  Mrs.  Walter  B Chicago  Ave.,  Wheaton,  111. 

Interested  in  dairying,  landscape  gardening  and  school  gardens. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E George  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Thomas,  Miss  Augusta  M 224  E.  Jacoby  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Asters,  sweet-peas,  sweet-williams. 
Thomas,  Miss  Martha  G Whitford,  Pa. 

Farming,  dairying. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Charles  N 1824  N.  Penn.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  L Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 

Tidd,  Mrs.  John  Newton Round  Top,  Carter's  Bridge,  Va. 

Tierney,  Miss  Grace  A 118  W.  Coulter  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Flower  gardening. 
Tiffany,  Mrs.  Charles  L ..... 128  E.  36th  St.,  New  York 

Home  garden;   exhibited  in  local  shows. 

Tod,  Mrs.  David , Hubbard,  Ohio 

Tod,  Mrs.  Henry Lincoln  Ave.  &  Elm  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Tomkins,  Mrs.  Calvin 21  W.  10th  St.,  New  York 

Tongue,  Miss  Mary  V 116  W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hardy  garden  flowers. 

Tooker,  Miss  Mary  R Evergreen  Place,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Torrey,  Mrs.  Henry  A 404  W.  12th  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening. 

Tower,  Miss  E.  M 4  Pelham  Rd.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Townsend,  Miss  Sue  R 322  Lafayette  St.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Tracy,  Mrs.  B.  Hammond Wenham,  Mass. 

Cedar  Acres  Gladiolus  Farm;  has  lectured  and  published. 
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Tracy,  Mrs.  C.  E Highland  Falls,  New  York 

Truax,  Mrs.  Charles 126  Hazel  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Interested  in  fruit-growing,  vegetable  and  flower  raising;   specialty 
perennials. 
Turnbull,  Miss  Eleanor 1530  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Interested  in  promoting  gardening  in  city  backyards,  through  an 
annual  prize  contest. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Henry Lake  Forest,  111. 

Twaddell,  Miss  Edith 508  Woodland  Terrace,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peaches  and  dahlias;  farming  in  Medford,  N.  J. 
Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell 20  E.  Goethe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Underhill,  Mrs.  E.  B Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

*Upham,  Mrs.  Frederic  W Golf,  Illinois 

Poultry-raising;   fruit  growing. 

Upton,  Mrs.  Edward  L Larchmere,  Waukegan,  111. 

Tree  expert;  published  articles  on  Hedges,  Women  in  Civic  Life, 
School  Gardens,  and  Small  Parks;  lectured  on  "Conservation," 
"Forestry,"  etc.;  Former  President  of  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
and  Nat'l  President  of  Women's  Outdoor  Art  League. 


Valliant,  Miss  Abby  A Washington,  Conn. 

Flower  gardening. 

Vaillant,  Mrs.  G.  H I  W.  64th  St.,  New  York 

Horticultural  interest. 
Van  Buren,  Miss  Frances .  132  Lafayette  Ave.  N.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
School  garden  work;    lectured  for  School  Garden  Association  of 
America. 

Van  Etten,  Mrs.  Lawrence  E Beechmont,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Raises  shrubs,  trees  and  plants  for  sale  for  Club  House  Fund; 
Chairman  of  committee  for  vacant  lot  gardening  for  men  and 
home  gardening  for  school  children. 

Van  Pelt,  Miss  Sarah Girls'  Training  School,  Geneva,  111. 

Poultry-raising,  fruit-growing,  bee-keeping. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Schuyler 9  West  10th  St.,  New  York 

Author. 

Varick,  Mrs.  I.  R Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  farming  and  vegetables  for  profit. 

Vaughn,  Mrs.  0.  E 1630  Jefferson  Ave,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Interested  in  raising  first-class  vegetables  for  her  table. 

Vermilye,  Mrs.  W.  Gerard Closter,  N.  J. 

Poultry  farm. 

Viles,  Mrs.  James Lake  Forest,  111. 

Volker,  Mrs.  H.  H Minot,  North  Dakota 

Interested  in  the  largest  greenhouses  in  North  Dakota,  and  land- 
scape gardening. 

Vollmer,  Mrs.  Susan  H Box  8,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  grower  and  market  gardener  on  Long  Island.  From  December 
until  March  shipper  of  Indian  River  fruit  direct  to  families 
from  Cocoa,  Florida. 


Wadsworth,  Miss  Emma  L Upland  Farms,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Waite,  Miss  Ella  R Hull  House,  Chicago,  111. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Chas.  M 1128  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walker,  Miss  Isabella 40  Jacoby  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Cactus  dahlias. 
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Walton,  Miss  Lily  E 678  E.  72nd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Poultry,  fruit,  gardening. 
Ward,  Mr.  Harold Bay  Road,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Intensive  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Willis  H R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Canfield,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Benjamin Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Perennials. 

Warren,  Mr.  George  H 3343  S.  Irving  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Warren,  Mrs.  George  H 3443  S.  Irving  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Watson,  Mrs.  H.  F 356  W.  6th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Managing  her  250-acre  farm. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Jessie  H Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Poultry  and  goats. 
Watts,  Dean  Ralph  L State  College,  Pa. 

Dean  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  Penna.  State  College. 
Watts,  Mrs.  R.  L 215  Foster  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Indoor  plants  and  flowers. 

Webb,  Mrs.  Oscar  E Sudbrook  Park,  Md. 

Webster,  Mrs.  W.  C 179  Prospect  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Roses  and  strawberries. 

Weece,  Mr.  E.  H Woodworth  Ave.,  Alma,  Mich. 

Weikert,  Miss  Olga Central  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  school  gardens. 

Weld,  Mrs.  Francis  Minot 65  E.  82nd  St.,  New  York 

Welling,  Mrs.  J.  Paul 64  East  Elm  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

General  horticultural  interest. 
Welsh,  Miss  Gertrude  C 383  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Gardening. 
Wenrich,  Mrs.  John  Adam Grand  View,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Flowers. 

Wernicke,  Mrs.  O.  H.  L 830  Bates  Ave.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Westcote,  Mrs.  Hester  H Wingaersbeck,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Coloring  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 

Weston,  Mrs.  Chas.  S 624  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Wetter,  Miss  Mabel  H 4035  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horticultural  interest. 
Weyl,  Mrs.  J.  S Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Farming  and  horticulture. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  James  R 433  W.  1 17th  St.,  New  York 

Whidden,  Miss  Marian.  .Tenn.  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening  and  school  gardens. 

Whitall,  Miss  Helen Church  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

White,  Mrs.  Clifford  E Grosse  He,  Mich. 

White,  Mrs.  E.  Lawrence Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Gardening  and  poultry-raising. 
White,  Miss  Elizabeth  C _ New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

Cranberries  and  blueberries;  commercial  grower. 

White,  Miss  Frances  E 2  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

White,  Miss  Gertrude  M 176  Kenyon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Studied  floriculture  and    horticulture    at    Mass.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Amherst,  Mass. 
White,  Miss  Margaret 101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect. 
White,  Mrs.  N.  Willard Dolington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Farming;   flowers  for  sale. 

White,  Mr.  Wm.  Augustus 158  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Whiteley,  Miss  Ethel  C 2253  N.  53rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  gardens. 
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Whiteside,  Mrs.  T.  H Pleasant  Grove,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club;   has  a  palm  house  containing  130  varie- 
ties. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Alfred  A 305  W.  78th  St.,  New  York 

Helped  organize  Rumsen  Garden  Club;    interested  in  succession  of 
bloom  and  color  schemes. 
Wick,  Mrs.  George  D 656  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 

Wick,  Mrs.  Henry 416  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  M 48  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 

Williams,  Mrs.  Chas.  Richard 25  Cleveland  Lane,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rock  gardens. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Clark 293  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Williams,  Miss  Elizabeth  S 95  Rivington  St.,  New  York 

Director  of  College  Settlement  with  its  farm  at  Mt.  Ivy,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Mrs.  George  G Farmington,  Conn. 

Williams,  Miss  Helen  W Oak  &  High  Sts.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Delphiniums. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Marie  J 2253  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paper  shell  pecan  growing. 
Williams,  Mrs.  T.  S Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Gardening,  poultry-raising  and  dairying. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Wm.  B Lapeer,  Mich 

Flowers  and  vegetables;   member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Wm.  P 1837  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Williamson,  Miss  Mabel  A. 

Kalamazoo  Ave.  &  Benton  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Horticulture  and  poultry. 

Wilson,  Miss  Fanny  B Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

*Wilson,  Miss  Martha 1450  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Farm  at  Charlevoix. 

*Wilson,  Mrs.  William  K Box  44,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Wilton,  Mrs.  H.  Leonard Grosse  He,  Mich. 

Winslow,  Miss  Corisande 170  N.  Parkway,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Winslow,  Miss  Sophy 456  St.  James  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

Winsor,  Miss  Ellen Haverford,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  "The  Weeders";   interested  in  school  gardens. 

Wistar,  Mrs.  Thomas 51  E.  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Witherbee,  Mrs.  Frank  S 4  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Interested  in  National  Fruit,  Plant,  and  Tree  Planting  Ass'n,  Inter- 
national Garden  Club  and  American  School  of  Forestry. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  H.  W 157  Steward  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Wolcott  Nurseries,  choice  and  rare  hardy  plants. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Louis Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Wolff,  Mrs.  Louis Edgewood,  Wheaton,  111. 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Arthur  King Ardsley-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  landscape  gardening. 
Wood,  Miss  Ellen  C 405  W.  Stafford  St.,  Germantown,  Phila. 

Horticultural  interest. 
Wood,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wise 194  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Interested  in  municipal  improvements  and  preservation  of  parks, 
also  photography  of  flowers  and  gardens. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  R Englewood,  N.  J. 

Expert  amateur  flower  grower;  also  experienced  in  raising  chickens, 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Wood,  Miss  Marion Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Walter  C New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Farming  and  gardening;  exhibited  at  local  garden  club. 
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Woodward,  Mrs.  George Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vacant  lot  gardens. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  L.  A Boardman,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Worden,  Mrs.  C.  S 817  Neck  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Published  articles  on  "Wild  Flowers  in  the  City,"  "The  Garden  in 
the  City." 

Wright,  Miss  Hannah  P Logan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wright,  Miss  Letitia  E Logan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Has  an  apiary. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Wm.  Redwood Logan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  horticultural  interest. 
Wysong,  Mrs.  O.  C 165  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Canton,  111. 


Yeomans,  Miss  Mary Central  Village,  Mass. 

Young,  Miss  Dorothy  A 830  Lake  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  and  fruit-growing  for  profit. 
Young,  Mrs.  Percy 129  Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Garden  Club. 
Youngs,  Miss  Mary 26  Cathedral  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  garden  planting  and  garden  color;    lectures;    published  in 
Garden  Magazine,  House  and  Garden. 


Zimmerman,  Miss  R.  E 1340  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Made  her  own  gardens  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain;   lectures  on 
"Famous  Gardens,"  and  others. 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate  ten  cents  per  agate  line.    Not  less  than  Jive  lines  nor  more  than  ten 
lines  accepted  at  this  rate. 


A  YOUNG  woman  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  unusual  thrift,  desires 
management  of  a  country  estate 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  stock; 
where  also  there  is  need  of  an  inter- 
ested, responsible  person  in  charge 
who  can  supply  excellent  home- 
grown products  for  the  family's  use. 
Well  referenced.  Address  Harriet 
B.  Bradner,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

ENGLISH  PRIMROSE  Yellow 
(Munstead  Strain);  Red 
and  Pink  Polyanthus,  25  cents  per 
plant,  $3.00  dozen,  $20.00  per  100. 
F.  E.  McIlvaine,  Glen  Isle  Farm, 
Dowingtown,  Penna. 


DELL  GROVE  Georgia  Pecans. 
Paper  shelled — Sun  Dried. 
By  Parcel  Post  or  Express,  $1.00  per 
pound:  Shelled     $2.50.     Orders 

promptly  filled.     Dr.  E.  L.  Lobdell, 
Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 


CEDAR  ACRES  Gladioli.  Send 
for  1916  Booklet,  full  informa- 
tion and  cultural  directions.  It  is 
free.  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass.,  Box  J. 


DAHLIAS.  Choicest  named 
dahlias  from  $1.00  up  to$io.oo 
a  dozen;  your  choice,  20,  very  choice, 
for  $1.00;  12  higher  priced  ones 
$1.00.  Also  Gladiolus  and  Cannas. 
Send  for  Catalog.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Tate, 
Old  Fort,  N.  C. 


OLD  English  sheep  dogs,  Ayr- 
shire cattle.,  sweet  butter,  fresh 
eggs.  Bewley  Farm,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Davis,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


BEFORE  you  begin  your  spring 
work  send  for  the  farm  and 
garden  time  table.  It  will  save  its 
cost  many  times  over.  Daily  re- 
minders of  the  most  practical  kind, 
covering  every  department  of  the 
country  place.  $1.00  postpaid  to 
your  address.  Crossroads  Farm, 
Garrison  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS.  For  sale:  one 
year  old  Argenteuil  asparagus 
roots  grown  from  best  selected  seed. 
In  prime  condition  for  planting  this 
spring.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morey,  94  Ox- 
ford St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 

Grower  of 

Choice  Bulbs 


Bulbs  Imported  direct  from 
Holland  for  Customers.  No 
supply  kept  here.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  in  Nurseries  in 
Haarlem — free  on  application. 

E.  J.  Krug,  Sole  Agent 

112  Broad  Street 
New  York 

(Successor  to  C.  C  Abel  &  Co.) 


Plant  Trees  With 


Red  Cross 

Explosives 

BLASTING  the  soil  before 
setting  the  tree  makes  the 
soil  porous  and  mellow.  Better 
root  systems  are  secured  be- 
cause of  deeper  and  wider  root 
beds.  Moisture  is  conserved 
and  is  available  for  the  needs  of  ma- 
turing trees  in  the  dry  seasons. 
Plant  trees  in  blasted  soil  and  insure 
their  lives  against  the  first-year  losses. 

DuPont  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Meehans' 

1916 
Handbook 

contains  112  pages — full 

of   helpful  suggestions  on 

hardy   plants  which  grow 

outdoors. 

Collections  for  various  purposes 
are  so  arranged  that  choosing  is 
easy  and  ordering  is  simplified. 
By  combining  these  groups, 
any  property  of  one  acre  or  less 
can  be  planted  from  street  front 
to  small-fruit  patch  in  the  rear. 

This  book  is  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Thomas  Meehan&Sons 

Box  19 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School 

of  Horticulture  for 

Women 

(Eighteen  miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Ambler,  Pa. 

Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the 
growing  of  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
Bees.  Simple  Carpentry.  School  Garden- 
ing. Special  Course  in  Landscape  Garden- 
ing. Constant  demand  for  trained  women  to 
fill  salaried  positions.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

Elizabeth  L.  Lee,  Director 

Sweet  Peas 

Specially  selected  tested  seeds 
The  Blanchard  Collection 
Blue,  crimson,  Lavender,  Maroon, 
Pink,  Primrose,  Pink  and  White, 
Rose,  Scarlet,  White,  (io  packets  in 
all)  by  parcels  post,  £.50  prepaid,  or 
$.10  per  layer  packet  any  color,  or 
three  large  packets  for  $.25. 

Annie  R.  Blanchard,  17  Hillside  Ave. 
Melrose,  Mass. 
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Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 

During  1916  the  House  of  Burpee  will  celebrate  its  Fortieth  Anni- 
versary. We  feel  that  forty  years  of  extensive  operation  and  intensive 
investigation  have  fitted  us  to  render  the  best  possible  seed  service. 

For  forty  years  we  have  tried  to  make  each  year's  service  more 
nearly  ideal.  This  untiring  effort  has  built  for  us  not  only  the 
World's  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Business,  but  a  World-Wide  Rep- 
utation for  Efficient  Service  and  Undisputed  Leadership. 

Very  much  more  opportune  than  anything  we  ourselves  may  say 
about  Burpee  -  Quality  Seeds  are  the  many  remarkable  things  our 
thousands  of  customers  and  friends  have  said  and  continue  to  say  about 
them.  These  customers  return  to  us  year  after  year,  not  because 
seeds  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  but  because  of  our  superior  quality 
and  service. 

The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  for  1916  is  brighter  and 
better  than  ever  before.  It  offers  the  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas, 
the  unique  "Fiery  Cross,"  and  other  novelties  in  Rare  Flowers  and 
Choice  Vegetables,  some  of  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  This 
Silent  Salesman  is  mailed  free.   A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Company 
Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


For  the  Season  of  1916  we  are  offering  a 

Choice  Collection  of  German  Iris,  a  Rare 
Assortment  of  Beautiful  Peonies,  Hardy 
Garden  Perennials,  Handsome  Japanese  Iris 

Specimen   Ornamental   Shade  Trees   and 
Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalog  describing  our  stock.    Will 
you  drop  us  a  line  saying  that  it  will  be  agreeable? 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc. 

West  Newbury,  Mass. 
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Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Co. 

Ventura,  Cal. 

Rare  Plants,  Choice  Flower  Seeds 
Bulbs  and  Cacti 


Petunias  our  great  specialty 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Our  distinctive  Catalogue  sent  to  those  interested 


"An  Old  Fashioned  Garden  of  Hardy  Flowers" 
A  special  collection  of  ioo  plants  in  twenty  varieties 
chosen  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom  continuously  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall,  including  all  your  favorites. 
Ten  Dollars,  Prepaid. 

Our  catalogue  of  "  Hardy  Garden  Flowers  "  will  interest  you. 

Lillie  Shostac  Strunsky, 

Landscape  Architect  and  Contractor 

Knickerbocker  Nurseries, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
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T)on't  Just  Admire  Moon's  Trees  on  Other  Places 
Plant  Them  for  Your  Own  Enjoyment 


Your  grounds  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  these,  but  that  | 
doesn'tmatter,  for  the  very  inclusivencss  of  our  assortment  and  the  vigor  ?, 
of  such  plants  as  make  landscapes  like  this  possible  indicate  how  well 
qualified  we  are  to  supply  trees  and  shrubbery  that  give  enjoyment  to 
owners  of  smaller  places.  Q  Our  descriptive  catalogue,  filled  with  illus- 
trations and  containing  prices,  together  with  many  valuable  helps  for 
planting  the  home  grounds,  will  be  mailed  upon  request ;  while  those 
who  care  to  tell  us  of  any  lawn  planting  that  they  have  in  mind  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  such  letter-aid  as  we  can  give. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Office,  21  S.  Twelfth  Street  Morri8ville,  Pa. 
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PRIMROSES 

The  very  name  "primrose"  has  a  fascination  for  many- 
people;  it  may  be  an  association,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  poets — a  line  of  Keats  or  the  well-worn  one  of  Words- 
worth ;  or  it  may  be  because  of  an  English  spring  long  ago ; 
or  to  many  a  staunch  Britisher  it  may  mean  only  politics — 
the  symbol  of  the  Primrose  League.  But  to  a  gardener,  a 
primrose  is  a  wholly  different  thing ;  to  a  gardener  who  knows 
the  primrose  at  all,  the  whole  genus  Primula  is  bafflingly, 
confusingly  and  alluringly  fascinating. 

Several  years  ago  a  conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  London  was  devoted  to  this  numerous  and  di- 
verse-habited family.  Many  learned  papers  were  read; 
many  beautiful  photographs  of  varieties  from  England, 
Ireland,  the  Alps,  India,  China  and  Japan  were  shown;  yet 
at  the  end,  the  wise  authorities  came  to  no  fixed  conclusion 
as  to  which  division  or  subdivision  certain  primulas  belonged. 

Starting  with  the  primrose,  plain  and  proper,  one  may 
safely  say  it  is  Primula  vulgaris,  the  English  pale  yellow 
single-stemmed  variety;  but  it  often  merges  into  the  bunch 
primrose,  P.  polyanthus,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the  ox- 
lip,  a  coarser  leaved,  stronger-growing  sort.  Then  one 
comes  on  variations  of  color,  the  reds  and  magentas,  the 
gold-laced  types  with  tawny  yellow  eye,  the  outer  edge  dark 
maroon,  and  so  on  until  in  a  garden  where  all  these  live  un- 
molested and  their  seedlings  are  transplanted  one  may 
have  almost  as  many  hybrids  as  were  discussed  at  the  R. 
H.  S.  conference. 

This  branch  of  the  family,  P.  vulgaris,  P.  polyanthus,  etc., 
is  delightfully  interesting  to  cultivate  and  one  could  not 
wish  for  a  longer  lived  plant  for  our  middle  Atlantic  States. 
Plant  colonies  have  lived  in  a  certain  New  Jersey  garden 
for  over  a  hundred  years  and  in  Virginia  also,  while  in 
southern  Pennsylvania  they  flourish  quite  luxuriantly.  In 
northern  States  they  may  be  lifted  into  a  cold-frame  in  late 
October,  or  a  box  (with  a  few  leaves  inside)  turned  over 
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them  will  do  as  well.  Some  secrets  of  their  culture  must  be 
observed;  often  a  bad  season  will  upset  methods  or  some 
new  insect  or  worm  pest  will  invade  the  rows  and  have  to  be 
met  and  conquered,  but  withal  they  are  sturdy  inhabitants. 

And  now  comes  a  new  held  of  these  charming  plants — for 
charming  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  those  who  love  them — 
the  very  habit  of  their  growth,  their  beautiful  leaves,  even 
the  faint  spice-like  fragrance  of  their  roots  when  crown  is 
pulled  from  crown  to  make  new  plants — these  traits  endear 
them  to  us  almost  as  much  as  their  burst  of  bloom  in  spring. 

This  new  held  consists  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  species 
which  are  slowly  coming  to  our  part  of  the  world.  The 
English  have  already  hybridized  a  number  of  the  Chinese 
varieties  with  wonderful  results.  A  few  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs in  this  country  have  had  their  interest  aroused  only 
to  find  the  plants  well-nigh  impossible  to  get. 

If  we  but  had  a  few  of  those  garden-wise  English  clergy 
over  here,  who  seem  to  harmonize  their  cure  of  souls  with 
a  keen  quest  and  care  for  rare  plants,  what  might  we  not 
accomplish  in  our  rural  parishes  in  the  way  of  beauty  as 
well  as  holiness,  and  incidentally  raise  our  standard  of 
gardening.     Whenever  I  see  a  country  church  with  even  a 

-    g  garden  about  it.  I  stop,  hoping  to  find  a  Canon 

EUacornbe  or  Dean  Hole,  or  a  Mr  Bowles  whose  new  books 
"'My  Garden  in  Spring."  "'My  Garden  in  Summer."  etc., 
are  so  delightfully  witty  and  botanically  awe-inspiring. 

Turning  from  these  traditional  sources  of  garden  lore  and 
rare  stocks  of  plants  in  England  and  the  continent,  we  should 
make  our  own  opportunities  here.  In  the  case  of  these 
Chinese  and  Asiatic  primulas  we  should  certainly  be  able 
to  import  them  direct  to  California  rather  than  by  way  of 
Europe.  If  there  are  any  members  of  the  W.  X.  A.  H.  A. 
who  care  for  this  genus  of  plants,  we  might  work  up  a  chan- 
nel for  these  new  varieties  which  promise  so  much — "glor- 
ious salmon-orange  flowers  on  stems  two  feet  high,"  reads 
one  description.     Who  would  not  long  for  this? 

The  Alpine  and  Japanese  species  are  already  fairly  well 
known  and  occasionally  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  may 
take  some  time  before  the  newer  ones  arrive. 

It  seems  to  be  hard  to  be  a  specialty  gardener.  I  am  by 
way  of  trying  to  be  one  myself,  but  have  a  difficult  time 
getting  my  specialty  in  all  its  varieties.  I  have  plenty  of 
the  English  polyanthus  and  some  Japanese,  yet  it  has  taken 
a  long  while  to  get  them  and  raise  them.  I  now  have  a 
few  plants  of  some  Chinese  that  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  to  me  as  a  collector:  and  the  few  that  are  in  this 
countrv  seem  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  s;old  to  the  dealers. 
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Sometimes  they  list  them  and  are  merely  hoping  they  will 
arrive  from  Europe. 

The  prirr.  r  to  grow  from  seed,  but  with  patience 

and  a  let-alone  policy  one  can  get  a  fair  amount  of  plants 
from  a  ax  penny  packet.     I  plant  in  June,  in  open 

ground,  and  let  the  seedlings  stay  in  place  just  as  they  come 
up.  In  the  autumn,  turn  a  wooden  box  over  them,  putting 
some  dry  W  ^ed  a  char. 

.  ;sh  packfe-  5  .me  may  not  come  up  for 

a  twelvemonth.  .."     If  you  ha-  told  frame, 

transplant  the  seedlings  into  it  in  late  October,  and  some 
may  bloom  the  following  spring,  but  you  risk  losing  that 
slow  twelvemonth  seed  that  may  give  the  most  beautiful 

Large  plants  are  perfectly  hardy  and  make  a 
border  in  shady  garc  ne  wants  to  increase  one's 

stock  take  them  up  after  flowering  and  divide  with  a  sharp 
knife,  leaving  two  or  three  crowns  to  a  plant-  Often  they 
can  be  divided  with  a  quick  wrench,  as  the  roots  separate 
easily. 

Replant  in  nur  ;n  rich  soil.     If  early  fiow^ 

wanted,  place  in  cold  frames  in  late  October  or  November; 
put  sash  on  when  freezing  weather  comes,  but  g: 
whenever  possible."  If  one  wants  long-stemmed  flowers  and 
good  leaf  growth  for  picking,  it  is  always  wise  to  grow  some 
in  this  way.  If  they  wilt  when  bunched,  they  i 
quickly  when  placed  in  hot  water,  and  last  longer  after  this 
treatment. 

Are  there  not  other  gardeners  who  have  heard  the  call 
of  the  primrose?     If  they  live  in  China  or  Calif om: 
they  not  make  the  beginning  o: 

to  West,  so  that  our  spring  may  soon  be  gay  with  these 
new  and  wonderful  varieties? — Fmassces  Ei  :z  McIlvatke, 

NATIVE  TREES  FOR  FORMAL  GARDENS 

It  would  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  work 
in  gardens  if  some  nurseryman  would  be  enterprising  enough 
to  grow  trained  plants  of  various  kinds  in  quantities  that 
would  enable  him  to  offer  them  at  a  price  that  would  be 
reasonable  enough  to  justify  their  being  used  by  many 
people.  My  experience  with  nurserymen,  howt 
they  are  not  enterprising  or  ambitious  enough  to  take  up  a 
:  n  it  probably  means  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
experimenting  and  advertising  to  make  it  profitable.  I  see 
no  reason  whv  some  of  vour  ladies  should  not  undertake  to 


do  this,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  work  that  they  would  like 
to  do — this  trimming  trees  into  forms  for  formal  work. 

I  feel  that  your  society,  together  with  the  Garden  Club 
movement,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  pro- 
gress and  interest  in  the  outdoor  life  that  has  come  before 
us  for  some  time.  It  is  the  beginning,  I  hope,  of  the  day  of 
simple  little  gardens  filled  with  flowers  everywhere.  They 
now  are  really  much  too  rare,  excepting  in  the  few  towns 
and  cities  where  organized  efforts  have  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals or  companies  to  encourage  gardens  largely  through 
the  offer  of  prizes.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  gardens 
are  continued  when  the  prizes  are  discontinued,  showing 
that  all  people  need  is  a  little  knowledge  and  experience  for 
the  growing  of  plants  and  flowers  to  make  them  really 
lovers  of  the  work. 

There  is  also  the  element  of  profit,  either  in  supplying 
their  own  vegetables,  which  they  otherwise  need  to  buy, 
or  in  growing  vegetables  to  sell,  that  should  lead  a  great 
many  people  to  cultivate  even  small  back  lots  to  better 
advantage.  Of  course,  the  chief  difficulty  comes  in  the  sell- 
ing after  the  plants  are  grown.  While  there  undoubtedly 
would  be  a  market  in  many  homes  for  fresh  vegetables, 
there  are  comparatively  few  people  who  have  the  faculty 
of  hunting  up  such  homes  and  then  continuing  to  supply 
them  in  such  an  attractive  way  as  to  hold  and  extend  their 
custom. 

I  think  one  of  the  functions  of  your  society  and  your  clubs 
should  be  to  teach  people  how  to  find  and  please  customers, 
as  well  as  how  to  grow  crops  successfully. 

Of  course,  to  most  people,  the  formal  garden  makes  the 
strongest  appeal.  More  and  more,  however,  are  coming  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  wild  garden,  and  especially 
that  kind  of  a  wild  garden  that  is  represented  in  one  form 
or  another  on  almost  every  place  where  there  is  a  natural 
tree,  a  group  of  shrubs,  or  a  ground  cover  of  herbs.  To  my 
mind,  the  choicest  garden  is  the  one  in  which  the  natural 
beauty  is  developed  from  a  tangle  of  wildness  and  crudeness 
to  the  utmost  refinement  of  detail  through  the  gradual 
selection  and  encouragement  of  the  attractive  plants  on  the 
ground,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  weeds  or  the  finest 
flowering  things. 

Examine,  if  you  please,  the  pattern  of  the  "Shepherd's 
Purse"  leaves,  before  they  push  into  flower  in  the  spring, 
or  late  in  the  season,  when  they  have  made  themselves 
ready  for  their  period  of  spring  fruitfulness,  and  you  will 
recognize  beauty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  let  the  plants  go 
to  seed. 
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I  can  readily  see  how  a  person  could  plan  a  weed  garden, 
because  of  the  beauty  of  most  weeds  at  certain  periods  in 
their  growth. 

I  think,  back  of  all  the  garden  endeavor,  there  should  be 
a  clearer  recognition  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
work  of  the  gardener  and  the  work  of  the  artist.  In  other 
words,  the  gardener  should  think  in  pictures,  not  in  plants. 
The  plants  are  the  pigments  with  which  the  artist  gardener 
works.  The  interest  in  individual  plants  with  such  a  de- 
signer would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  interest  of  the 
artist  in  the  color,  texture,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
method  of  producing  the  paints  that  he  uses  in  his  paintings. 

I  would  continually  urge  the  last  point,  that  is,  the 
element  of  designs  that  plants  represent,  as  the  primary 
interest,  with  an  interest  in  the  plant  and  its  cultivation  as 
a  secondary  one.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the  interest 
of  an  individual,  when  once  established,  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  diverted  to  different  lines,  but  the  beginners  can  often 
be  led  to  take  a  broader  point  of  view  as  to  the  underlying 
motives  that  should  control  their  work  than  they  would 
take  if  they  were  guided  by  gardeners  alone  instead  of  by 
designers  too. 

Referring  again  to  work  for  women  in  training  standard 
trees,  a  typical  reference  should  be  made  to  the  special  trees 
that  different  localities  offer. 

At  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
American  holly  trees  that  were  collected  from  the  adjacent 
fields  and  woods  have  been  transplanted  with  more  success- 
ful results  than  I  have  been  able  to  secure  eleswhere.  As 
this  plant  is  a  common  one  in  that  region,  as  land  costs  are 
low  at  some  distance  from  Pinehurst  now,  as  labor  cost  is 
low,  as  the  privilege  of  collecting  can  be  secured  at  a  nominal 
price,  as  plants  can  be  found  in  all  forms  with  perfectly 
straight  stems  or  round  tops  or  branching  from  the  bottom 
up,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  establish  a  nursery 
for  training  pyramids,  standards,  or  other  forms  for  gardens. 

The  only  difficulty  would  be  high  freight  rates  from  that 
section  to  the  north,  where,  for  the  present,  most  of  the 
plants  would  be  used,  but  this  would  not  deter  garden- 
owners  from  purchasing  this  material,  provided  it  could  not 
be  secured  elsewhere  to  as  good  advantage. 

In  the  same  region  the  flowering  dogwood  and  the  sour- 
wood  could  be  secured  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  al- 
though these  two  plants  cannot  be  trained  into  pyramids 
as  readily  as  the  holly,  and,  of  course,  are  not  evergreen. 

In  other  sections  the  common  red  cedar  could  be  collected 
and  handled  in  just  the  same  way,  but  it  should  be  done 
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with  the  knowledge  that  the  red  cedar  will,  after  a  time, 
lose  its  lower  branches,  and  could  be  trained  better  as  a 
standard  than  as  a  pyramid. 

Elsewhere  it  would  be  the  common  Arbor  Vitae.  In 
California  it  would  be  the  Madrona  and  Manzanita,  both 
difficult  to  transplant,  but  this  need  not  deter  the  woman 
who  was  bound  to  be  successful,  for  she  would  find  a  way 
of  handling  them  successfully. — Warren  H.  Manning, 
Massachusetts. 

PECAN  CULTURE  AS  AN  OUTDOOR  OCCU- 
PATION FOR  WOMEN 

In  this  article  on  pecan  culture  the  first  consideration  is 
its  value  as  an  investment  for  women. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  agents  and  owners  of  large 
groves  induced  many  investors  to  buy,  among  whom  were 
a  large  number  of  school  teachers,  stenographers,  nurses 
and  others — women  with  moderate  but  definite  incomes, 
who  wished  to  have  something  to  count  on  as  income-bear- 
ing when  their  professional  usefulness  became  less. 

I  was  among  these.  However,  I  determined  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  details  of  this  branch  of  horticulture  and 
to  use  the  grove  as  a  place  for  annual  recreation,  so  that 
when  it  came  wholly  into  my  possession  I  should  be  ready 
to  manage  it. 

This  was  not  intended  by  the  agents,  as  was  shown  by  a 
series  of  "contracts"  from  time  to  time  presented  for  sig- 
nature as  the  trees  reached  bearing  age  and  the  original 
contract  with  them  came  to  maturity.  However,  in  per- 
sisting, I  have  been  able  to  afford  greater  personal  care, 
improve  the  soil  and  condition  of  the  trees,  improve  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  and  establish  the  nucleus  of  a  homestead, 
proving  also  the  pecan  grove  a  good  investment  for  a  woman 
— if  she  assumes  personal  responsibility  when  the  trees 
begin  to  bear. 

I  emphasize  this  because  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  small  grove,  ten  to  one  hundred  acres,  will  always  be  a 
better  investment  than  the  large,  commercial  grove.  This 
was  also  stated  by  Professor  W.  N.  Hutt  at  the  last  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Nutgrowers  Association. 

Next  to  the  choice  of  soil  location  and  selection  of  varie- 
ties to  be  grown  is  the  personal  care  as  the  trees  come  into 
bearing,  which  means  so  much  to  a  pecan  tree.  Its  life  at 
this  time  has  its  needs  as  definitely  as  an  adolescent  child. 

In  food  value,  the  pecan  stands  at  the  head  of  nuts  and 
all  other  foods,  yielding  29.8  per  cent  protein;  70.7  per  cent 
fat  and  3,300  calories,  fuel  value. 
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The  term  "paper  shell  pecan"  implies  the  "cultivated" 
pecan  as  distinguished  from  the  "seedling."  To  be  popular 
with  the  investor  the  varieties  planted  should  be  those 
which  are  relatively  heavy  in  average  yield,  the  nuts  of  good 
appearance  before  and  after  cracking,  and  of  good  quality. 
These  trees  have  definite  sex  qualities,  which  is  important 
in  making  one's  choice  of  varieties.  For  this  reason  four 
varieties  are  usually  planted  alternately  in  the  grove.  One 
or  more  varieties  will  bear  more  heavily  than  others  in 
alternate  years,  and  with  at  least  four  different  varieties  in 
a  grove  the  owner  will  regularly  have  a  good  average  yield. 

Although  enormous  tracts  of  land  are  being  converted 
into  pecan  groves,  there  is  no  danger  of  overproduction  as 
the  demand  is  still  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  nuts  used  in  the  United  States,  we  grow  only  one- 
fourth  of  what  we  use,  three-fourths  being  imported. 

A  well-chosen  pecan  orchard  is  undoubtedly  a  good  in- 
vestment. Land  that  will  grow  pecans  must  be  good  land, 
therefore  expenses  can  be  reduced  by  growing  crops  be- 
tween the  trees  while  they  are  young.  There  is  a  market  for 
the  nuts.  The  fruit  is  easily  handled  and  not  perishable. 
The  land  has  an  increasing  valuation  as  the  grove  ages. 

A  pecan  grove  "'furnishes  a  pleasant  outdoor  occupation 
easily  directed  by  a  woman.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  cultivation  and  care  of  the  product  comes  in  definite 
seasons  of  the  year,  allowing  her  to  plan  for  absence  between 
seasons.  The  small  grove  will  give  its  owner  a  living  when 
she  is  ready  to  live  the  simple  life  or  to  retire  from  active 
life. 

The  business-trained  woman  together  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  women  can  bring  grove  culture  up  to  its  high- 
est point  and  help  to  distribute  and  standardize  its  market 
product.  It  is  sure  to  give  good  returns  on  capital  invested, 
if  a  personal  interest  is  taken  in  its  management. — Effie 
L.  Lobdell,  M.D.,  Chicago. 

EFFICIENT  MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

(Continued  from  November  issue) 

Our  Food  Products  Department  is  also  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  direct-from-farm-to-you  idea.  The 
possibilities  in  connection  with  it  are  immense.  How  far 
we  may  be  able  to  go  with  it  depends  very  largely  on  the 
interest  others  take  in  it.  Quality  in  this  movement  is  an 
absolute  essential.  For  this  we  must  depend  upon  the 
producer.  With  an  up-to-date  thinking  person  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  this  point  clear,  but  we  cannot  consider 
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working  with  any  one  who  will  not  properly  grade  his 
produce  and  adopt  good  business  methods.  Our  difficulty 
has  been  to  find  the  up-to-date  producer.  I  am  glad  to  say 
we  have  found  some,  and  their  number  is  on  the  increase. 
When  we  find  some  one  with  good  things  to  sell  at  fair 
prices,  we  tell  interested  consumers  about  it. 

Each  Monday  morning  we  receive  quotations  at  New 
York  and  many  other  important  cities  on  various  kinds  of 
produce.  These  prices  hold  good  for  the  whole  week. 
These  data  are  tabulated  and  a  weekly  bulletin  sent  off 
each  Monday  to  agents  and  to  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  have  asked  for  them.  Against  each  kind  of 
produce  we  show  where  it  can  be  had — how  it  is  packed. 
(Eggs,  for  instance,  are  in  cases  of  15  or  30  dozen;  butter, 
in  packages  of  10  or  more  pounds.)  We  also  show  the  price 
in  the  country  and  the  price  delivered.  The  latter  in  the 
country  cost  plus  express  charges.  On  butter  from  Indiana 
points  to  New  York  city  in  10-pound  lots  the  express  rate 
is  three  cents  per  pound;  on  15  dozen  eggs  it  is  four  cents 
per  dozen;  on  30  dozen  it  is  three  cents  per  dozen. 

With  these  data  in  hand,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  one 
to  determine  which  items  offer  an  advantage  over  ordinary 
retail  prices  and  how  much.  A  very  large  and  constantly 
increasing  number  of  orders  for  produce  are  given  to  our 
agents  to  fill.  One  creamery  in  Ohio  is  shipping  15  to  18 
tons  of  butter  per  month  as  a  result.  Two  in  Indiana  ship 
10  or  12  tons  each  per  month — their  total  capacity.  Scat- 
tered through  several  States  there  are  many  other  similar 
instances.  Eggs  are  another  commodity  that  move  in  small 
lots  direct  from  producer  to  consumer  advantageously. 
During  the  past  year  many  shippers  have  come  to  me  offer- 
ing to  guarantee  that  all  orders  sent  them  for  eggs  will  be 
filled  with  absolutely  fresh  stock.  We  have  mentioned  their 
station  as  one  from  which  eggs  may  be  had;  some  orders 
result;  then,  if  the  shipper  fulfils  his  obligation,  satisfied 
patrons  send  repeat  orders — they  ask  for  the  name  of  the 
shipper  and  begin  ordering  directly.  They  increase  the 
quantity,  tell  friends  about  the  quality,  and  eventually 
we  are  asked  to  discontinue  mentioning  such  stations  in  our 
regular  weekly  bulletin  because  they  have  secured  so  many 
regular  customers  they  cannot  consider  new  ones.  Usually 
eggs  in  15  or  30  dozen  cases  can  be  had  for  from  five  to  ten 
cents  per  dozen  less  than  the  retail  city  price.  Many  fami- 
lies cannot  use  a  large  quantity  of  either  butter  or  eggs  at 
one  time.  For  such  people  we  have  shippers  who  put  up 
10  pounds  of  butter  and  10  dozen  eggs  in  one  package,  or 
any  other  quantity  that  will  better  suit  requirements, 
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but  less  will  not  be  economical.  Recently  a  chicken  has 
been  added  to  such  combinations,  and  the  packages  are 
increasing  in  popularity. 

Apples  and  potatoes  are  things  every  one  buys.  In  large 
cities  people  live  largely  in  flats,  in  which  there  is  little 
space  suitable  for  storing  vegetables.  For  that  reason 
they  are  generally  bought  in  small  quantities — a  few  quarts 
at  a  time  at  high  prices.  This  condition  has  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  business.  Farmers  are  putting  up  bushel 
boxes  of  either  apples  or  potatoes,  also  boxes  containing 
a  half  bushel  of  each.  At  10  cents  per  quart  at  retail  a 
bushel  would  cost  $3.20.  Good  potatoes  have  been  de- 
livered in  New  York  all  winter  through  our  Food  Products 
Department  for  about  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  apples  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50.  Honey  is  another  product  with  which  we 
have  been  successful  in  our  direct  marketing.  Thirty  tons 
were  shipped  in  small  lots  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
19 13-14  from  one  station  in  Michigan.  This  successful 
movement  resulted  in  the  production  of  40  tons  last  season, 
which  were  easily  disposed  of.  Ham  and  bacon,  maple 
sugar  and  syrup,  country  sausages,  fancy  cheese,  buck- 
wheat flour,  dressed  poultry,  either  by  itself  or  in  combina- 
tion boxes  with  eggs  and  butter,  are  popular.  Chestnuts 
and  pecans  are  also  seasonable  products  that  take  well. 
Between  Thanksgiving  and  New  Year  in  19 13  we  took 
many  orders  for  a  combination  lot  consisting  of  a  turkey, 
celery,  cranberries,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Last  year  there 
was  a  still  greater  demand  for  the  same  package. 

We  also  find  that  in  the  small  towns  we  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  a  demand  for  appetizing  foods  not  usually  carried 
by  dealers.  For  instance,  fish  dealers  in  Seattle  have  re- 
cently had  a  very  large  supply  of  very  fine  salmon  that 
could  not  be  successfully  marketed  through  ordinary  chan- 
nels. They  printed  a  considerable  number  of  circulars  and 
mailed  them  to  express  and  railway  agents,  offering  to 
deliver  a  seven-  to  nine-pound  salmon  anywhere  for  $1.25. 
Our  agents  saw  local  dealers  at  once,  and  in  many  instances 
took  orders  for  fish.  In  other  cases  individuals  were  the 
only  ones  who  ordered.  In  one  town  two  members  of  a 
local  town  club  tried  the  salmon.  They  were  fine,  and  97 
more  were  ordered  by  other  men  in  that  little  town.  Ninety 
seven  families  learned  something  definite  about  fresh  sal- 
mon. The  probability  is  that  local  dealers  will  now  have 
sufficient  demand  for  them  to  induce  them  to  order  regularly 
from  the  fisheries.  This  is  an  actual  result,  and  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  experiences  we  have  had.  Nearly 
2000  single  salmon  were  sent  directly  to  consumers  in  March. 
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For  the  purpose  of  developing  trade  in  California  special- 
ties we  made  a  rate  of  four  cents  per  pound,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  35  cents  per  package  to  apply  on  all  kinds  of  food- 
products  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  any  point  reached  by 
Wells  Fargo,  the  American,  or  Adams  Express.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  applied  entirely  across  the  continent  to  the 
farthermost  point  in  Maine.  A  little  booklet  of  twenty 
pages,  mentioning  many  of  the  products  for  which  Cali- 
fornia is  famous,  was  printed  and  distributed  from  our 
important  offices  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  this 
booklet  we  explained  that  raisins,  prunes,  figs,  olives,  nuts, 
oranges,  and  all  kinds  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables would  be  delivered  at  your  door  for  a  certain  price. 
A  gallon  of  ripe  olives  cost  only  $1.28.  Nine  pounds  of 
freshly  packed  prunes  were  delivered  for  $1.28.  Orders 
were  received  by  hundreds.  Between  November  1,  19 13, 
and  May  1,  19 14,  80,000  packages  of  these  delicious  prod- 
ucts moved  directly  from  the  producer  to  consumer.  The 
season  of  19 14-15  was  even  more  successful — over  70  tons 
of  the  small  boxes  of  raisins  were  shipped  from  one  station 
by  express  in  four  days.  Many  housewives  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  these  home-grown  fruits  were  the  best  in 
the  world.  Hereafter,  "  Made  in  America  "  will  mean  some- 
thing when  shown  on  a  box  of  raisins  or  prunes.  That  the 
popularity  of  these  California  products  will  continue  to 
increase  is  beyond  question.  The  great  war  now  in  pro- 
gress will  result  in  reduced  imports  of  these  commodities, 
and  will  afford  our  own  people  a  great  opportunity  to  se- 
cure our  home  market,  something  that  is  highly  prized  by 
shippers  in  foreign  lands,  and  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  agitation  for  an  extension  of  our  markets  abroad. 

In  this  direct-marketing  idea  one  difficulty  developed 
early.  That  was,  the  inability  of  small  families  to  buy 
much  at  one  time  of  many  things  in  almost  daily  use.  The 
transportation,  through  any  medium,  of  the  small  quantities 
they  could  use  in  a  few  days,  ate  up  all  that  could  be  saved 
by  buying  direct  from  the  producer.  Our  buying  clubs  are 
the  result  of  this  condition.  In  offices,  stores,  factories, 
police  and  fire  stations,  also  in  post  offices,  men  have  seen 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  through  collective  buying. 
For  instance,  10  men  decide  that  between  them  they  can 
use  a  30-dozen  case  of  eggs  or  20  pounds  of  butter.  One 
of  them  acts  for  the  club:  he  collects  the  cost  of  the  eggs 
and  butter  from  his  fellows,  and  takes  it,  with  the  order, 
to  our  nearest  agent.  He  issues  a  money  order  and  sends 
both  to  the  producer.  The  eggs  and  butter  are  promptly 
shipped.  On  arrival  a  division  is  made — each  man  carries 
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his  share  home.  All  are  actually  doing  something  them- 
selves to  reduce  their  cost  of  living.  They  can  usually 
save  about  five  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs  and  five  cents  per 
pound  on  butter.  What  they  do  with  eggs  and  butter  is 
being  done  with  all  kinds  of  produce  by  hundreds  of  buying 
clubs. 

The  problem  before  us  is  that  of  increased  efficiency  all 
along  the  line,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  the 
dealer,  but  also  with  the  housewife.  Efficiency  is  just  as 
necessary  in  the  home  as  it  is  in  the  office  or  factory.  The 
express  cannot  solve  the  marketing  problem  all  by  itself, 
but  we  are  doing  something  to  promote  efficiency,  to  make 
it  possible  to  market  a  larger  proportion  of  farm  products 
more  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  we  hope  to  make  our 
service  useful  in  some  way  to  each  one  of  you. — D.  G.  Mel- 
lor,  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.,  New  York. 

ENGLISHWOMEN  AND  THE  SHORTAGE  OF 
LABOR  ON  THE  LAND 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  interesting  exchange  of 
articles  might  be  made  by  us  of  the  Women's  Farm  and 
Garden  Union,  having  its  headquarters  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  contributors  to  your  charming  Quarterly. 

At  the  present  time,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unsuitable  to 
write  of  any  one  aspect  of  agriculture  or  horticulture ;  and 
that  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  women  here,  to 
meet  the  situation  brought  about  by  this  terrible  war,  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  gardens  of  England. 

During  the  first  few  months  after  war  was  declared  the 
reduced  amount  of  labor  available  did  not  make  itself  felt. 
What  did  at  once  affect  farmers  and  gardeners  of  both  sexes 
was  the  tendency  everywhere  to  reduce  expenditure,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  many  of  the  things  needed  to  carry  on 
this  work. 

Letters  came  pouring  into  the  office  from  poultry-keepers 
who  said  they  must  get  rid  of  all  their  birds  at  once;  from 
nursery-gardeners  who  could  find  no  sale  for  high-priced 
specialties;  from  trained  and  experienced  head-gardeners, 
dismissed  because  their  employers  were  taking  on  cheaper 
labor. 

To  all  these  our  advice  was,  "Hold  on,"  explaining  that 
it  was  much  too  early  to  take  such  trenchant  measures  as  to 
sacrifice  stock  or  to  despair  of  other  openings.  They  must 
wait  and  see  how  matters  further  developed.  In  some  cases 
this  advice  was  followed,  in  others  it  was  disregarded.  But 
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the  passage  of  time  proved  its  soundness.  Our  employ- 
ment department  rather  languished  from  August  to  No- 
vember ;  but  by  December  it  began  to  be  realized  that  men 
were  growing  fewer,  and  some  effort  must  be  made  to  fill 
their  places  with  women.  Application  for  women  gardeners 
began  to  come  in  at  a  rate  unknown  before.  January 
demands  for  women  to  help  on  farms,  to  do  specialized 
work  in  nurseries  for  the  spring  season,  and  so  on,  came  in 
overwhelming  force. 

Recognition  also  was  made  of  the  necessity  for  training, 
and  the  good  after-prospects.  A  result  of  this  was  that 
many  training  schools,  depleted  of  students  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  gradually  filled  up  again,  until  (so  far  as 
dairying  and  some  other  lines  were  concerned)  there  were 
not  opportunities  for  all  to  be  received  who  were  ready  to 
train. 

By  degrees  we  got  some  arrangements,  here  and  there,  for 
short-course  students  to  be  taken  by  some  of  our  members 
on  special  "war"  terms.  When  summer  approached,  re- 
quests for  workers  on  the  farms  increased.  These  were  met 
by  us,  and  by  other  societies,  by  organizing  bands  of  women 
(mostly  of  the  educated  classes)  to  go  down  to  spend  their 
summer  holidays,  or  longer  periods  if  they  were  not  other- 
wise engaged,  to  make  hay,  pick  fruit  and  hops,  help  with 
harvest  and  so  forth. 

Meantime  men  gardeners  were  enlisting  everywhere,  and 
women  to  take  their  places  were  required  both  in  public 
and  private  gardens,  market-nurseries,  nursery-gardens, 
and  places  small  and  great.  Now  all  their  needs  are  in- 
creased tenfold,  since  compulsory  enlistment  has  swept 
away  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  men  workers,  and  others 
are  going.  As  the  want  becomes  greater  so  are  the  efforts 
made  to  meet  it.  Several  other  societies,  whose  ordinary 
work  is  suspended  by  the  war,  have  set  themselves  to  this 
work  of  "placing  women  on  the  land."  All  honor  to  their 
good  intentions,  though  in  some  cases  good  results  have  not 
always  followed,  since  the  organizers  are  new  to  the  work 
and  have  not  any  inner  knowledge  of  what  is  required  or 
of  who  is  fit  or  unfit. 

As  our  Society,  under  its  old  title  of  "The  Women's  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  International  Union, "  has  always 
been  doing  this  work  on  a  small  scale,  and  as  our  knowl- 
edge (acquired  in  seventeen  years'  experience)  enables  us 
to  judge  which  is  the  right  candidate  for  the  special  job 
offered,  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  Government  that 
ours  is  the  most  dependable  society  to  supervise  and  arrange 
training  to  fit  women  and  girls  for  farm  work.  A  grant  has 
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been  made  for  the  purpose,  and  we  have  had  to  engage  extra 
offices  and  more  secretaries  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

The  openings  before  described,  as  given  by  some  of  our 
farming  members,  are  now  more  extensive,  and  in  addition 
several  large  landowners  have  come  forward  and  allow 
us  to  send  groups  of  students  under  forewomen  already 
trained,  to  work  on  their  estates.  After  short  terms  of  such 
training  these  girls  are  readily  accepted  by  farmers  to  help 
them  through  the  present  emergency. 

Last  week  on  three  separate  days  our  Selective  Committee 
met  to  interview  candidates  for  training.  About  forty- 
two  were  dealt  with  that  week. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is,  "And  what  will  happen  to 
these  women  when  the  war  is  over?" 

It  will  not  happen  to  them  all  alike.  Some  have  proffered 
themselves  entirely  from  patriotic  motives,  and  do  not  con- 
template continuing  the  work  when  the  special  need  is  at 
an  end.  Others  mean  to  farm  or  garden  (as  the  case  may 
be)  for  themselves  after  a  time :  not  a  few  have  emigration 
in  view.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  for  some  years  to  come,  to  have  women 
as  paid  workers  on  the  land,  since  many  of  the  men  will  not 
return  either  because  they  have  left  this  earthly  scene,  or  are 
disabled,  or  wish  to  turn  their  attention  elsewhere. 

The  whole  situation  now  is  unprecedented ;  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  what  it  will  be  "when  comes  the  longed-for 
peace." 

But,  dear  members  of  our  sister  society,  know  this,  that 
we  here  are  doing  our  best  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  somewhat  chaotic  ranks  of  the  enthus- 
iastic girls  and  women  who  come  forward — so  willing  but 
so  ignorant — to  offer  to  "do  their  bit"  for  England,  "on  the 
land." — Edith  L.  Chamberlain,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  Honorary 
Editor  .Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union,  London,  England. 

DAHLIAS 

The  dahlia  as  a  flower  has  come  into  its  own.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Floral  Kingdom  so  popular  to-day.  Even  in 
far  away  China  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea  they  are  growing 
dahlias — the  new  dahlias — dahlias  that  are  big  and  fluffy, 
debonnair  and  riotous  of  color.  They  appeal  to  those  who 
love  beauty  of  form,  diversity  of  coloring,  great  quantity 
of  bloom,  ease  of  cultivation,  and  now  that  some  are  sweet- 
scented,  what  more  can  we  ask  of  a  flower? 

From  an  insignificant,  single  purple  flower  from  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  has  developed  all  of  these  beautiful 
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shapes  and  colors — dainty  fluffy  whites  to  almost  black — 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  with  delicate  shades  and  tints 
found  only  in  the  Southern  skies  at  sunset. 

The  dahlia  has  well  been  called  the  Empress  of  Flowers, 
for  there  is  something  stately  in  the  big  decoratives  and 
even  the  largest  of  the  cacti  with  their  long  incurved  claw- 
shaped  petals.  Those  who  like  something  exceedingly  grace- 
ful and  airish  find  it  in  the  peony-flowered  ones  or  "art 
dahlias"  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  about  the  non-blooming  of 
dahlias.  They  have  to  make  a  certain  growth  (some  more 
than  others),  and  if  seasons,  soil  and  cultivation  have  been 
what  they  should  be  this  growth  is  made  quickly  and  they 
are  ready  to  bloom.  A  bulb,  dropped  by  carelessness  last 
spring  at  my  kitchen  door,  sprouted  (it  wasn't  even  all 
covered).  I  cared  for  it,  staked  it  and  saw  that  it  had 
plenty  of  water.  In  six  weeks  it  was  blooming  and  in  two 
months  it  had  twenty-odd  blooms  on  it.  When  killed  by 
frost  it  was  one  mass  of  big  red  blooms.  Some  of  them 
measured  9  inches  across.  It  was  a  "Le  Geant,"  and 
there's  magic  in  the  name  for  those  who  know  the  dahlias. 

H.  L.  Bronson,  John  Riding,  Clara  Olympic,  Richard 
Box,  Golden  Wave,  Pierrot,  Starlight,  The  Quaker,  Scor- 
pion, and  Mrs.  Henry  Randal  do  not  grow  tall,  and  are  my 
favorites  for  making  beds  of  one  color  and  one  variety  each. 

A  bride's  bouquet  was  made  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wyatt  (a 
fluffy  white)  and  The  Quaker  (palest  pink)  and  it  was  com- 
plimented highly.  A  bouquet  of  Snowden  (white)  with  just 
one  big  red  John  Riding  was  a  prize  winner. 

The  pale  salmon  pink  of  C.  E.  Wilkins  and  the  gold  of 
Golden  Eagle  make  a  French  combination  that  is  very 
pleasing.  The  rich  royal  purple  of  Commodore  Revoire 
looks  fine  with  a  very  pale  pink  called  Clara.  Also  I  like  it 
with  white  and  yellow  ones. 

Monsieur  Lenormand  is  a  bouquet  of  red,  yellow  and 
white  just  of  itself  and  is  not  bizarre.  The  dark  velvety 
red  of  Papa  Charmet  is  splendid  combined  with  a  pale  pink 
like  Clara  or  The  Quaker.  Thais,  I  love  in  a  bouquet  all  its 
own — it  is  so  fluffy  and  white  with  the  faintest  tinge  of 
lavender,  mostly  on  reverse  petal. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  cut  your  dahlias.     They  love  to  be  cut. 

Cut  down  on  the  stalk  so  as  to  have  a  few  leaves  for  foli- 
age. If  they  wilt  too  soon  dip  the  stems  into  very  hot 
water  for  one-half  minute  and  then  place  in  cold  water. 
— Mrs.  H.  A.  Tate,  North  Carolina. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

When  one  has  passed  more  than  three  score  and  ten  mile- 
stones on  life's  rough  journey  and  is  plodding  up  the  hill 
beyond  which  the  sun  is  setting,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  pause  and  recall  the  pleasant  spots  in  his  long 
journey — and  who  shall  say  that  one's  childhood  days  are 
not  the  brightest — and  when  one's  heart  still  remains  young 
and  he  can  join  the  children  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  he 
has  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

How  many  grown-ups  ever  stop  to  consider  that  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  will  soon  take  our  places  and  upon  them 
will  fall  the  destinies  of  this  great  country? 

We  all  know  the  tendencies  of  the  age — theatres,  picture 
shows  and  the  like :  I  find  no  fault  with  them  in  moderation. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  honestly,  are  we  doing  anything  to 
make  the  children  grow  up  better  and  purer  men  and 
women?  Some  may  say  they  teach  Sunday-school  classes; 
that  is  very  good  and  laudable,  but  there  is  another  work 
almost  as  important,  i.  e.  inculcating  the  love  of  flowers 
among  the  children.  I  would  that  this  were  more  widely 
diffused. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  section  of  this  city  that  a  few 
years  since  was  simply  a  disgrace:  houses  and  yards,  yes, 
and  the  children  too,  dirty  and  unkempt.  The  whole  place 
was  looked  upon  as  "tough,"  yet  what  a  change  has  been 
wrought — just  as  if  a  fairy  with  her  wand  had  passed  over 
it.  What  wrought  the  change?  The  love  of  flowers,  first 
instilled  into  the  children  and  then  into  the  parents.  Go 
through  that  section  now  and  you  will  see  flowers  every- 
where, houses  covered  with  roses  or  clematis  and  unsightly 
fences  hidden  with  morning  glories  or  nasturtiums,  and  all 
this  change  was  wrought  through  the  efforts  of  one  man, 
Professor  James  A.  Shea,  Principal  of  Lincoln  School,  who 
has  nearly  nine  hundred  scholars  under  him,  not  one  of 
whom  has  ever  been  arrested  since  he  became  principal. 
Has  not  he  much  to  be  proud  of?  Surely  when  his  time 
comes  he  will  leave  the  world  the  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.  The  writer  had  the  privilege  many  times  of  talking 
to  the  children  on  plants  and  flowers.  These  talks  were 
illustrated  with  living  plants  such  as  tea,  rubber,  etc.,  and 
their  cultivation  was  explained ;  this  always  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  listeners  and  gave  them  something  to  remember. 

Let  me  plead  with  every  reader  of  this  article  to  try  and 

encourage  the  little  ones  to  lay  out  a  few  cents  in  the 

purchase  of  seeds  or  a  plant  or  two — anything  that  will  get 

them  started.     The  writer  found  that  it  was  the  greatest 
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stimulus  to  the  children  when  they  were  shown  the  great 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  they  would  find  and  give  in  taking 
flowers  from  their  own  gardens  to  sick  friends.  Those  who 
teach  in  Sunday  schools  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  the  holding  of  flower  shows  by 
children  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. — H. 
Youell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  LEVELS  AND  HIGHER  STANDARDS 

FOR  THE  MANY 

If  one  were  suddenly  asked  to  define  any  one  benefit  re- 
sulting from  the  formation  of  this  Society  it  could  be  given 
somewhat  as  above,  for  high  levels  and  higher  standards 
of  both  theory  and  practice  existed  before  this  Society  was 
formed,  but  its  leaflets,  its  conferences,  its  general  purposes 
have  resulted  in  a  quickened  spirit  due  to  the  organization 
forming  a  medium  of  exchange  between  many  individuals 
and  groups  hitherto  isolated  by  locality  and  special  interests. 

Of  thirteen  distinct  purposes  listed  in  one  of  the  early 
circulars  six  have  been  realized  in  a  constantly  increasing 
degree,  viz.  "the  interchange  of  ideas"  between  members, 
the  holding  of  conferences,  compiling  a  directory  of  women 
engaged  in  farm  and  garden  work,  the  encouragement  of 
village  shows  and  exhibitions,  publication  of  a  leaflet  with 
varied  and  useful  information,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
"increase  of  the  knowledge  of  and  use  of  existing  institu- 
tions." 

Two  are  not  fully  reported  upon  as  yet,  viz.,  the  "estab- 
lishing of  a  standard  for  diplomas,"  and  the  "encourage- 
ment of  founding  cooperative  clubs";  these  two  will  be 
treated  elsewhere. 

Five,  and  some  of  them  of  vital  importance,  are  in  var- 
ious stages  of  beginnings,  and  it  is  these  five  that  should 
now  take  the  center  of  the  stage,  viz.  "  (a)  bringing  together 
supply  and  demand,  (b)  producer  and  consumer,  (c)  em- 
ployer and  employee,  (d)  gardener  and  land,  (e)  individuals 
who  might  form  a  partnership." 

A  and  b  are  gradually  being  worked  out  by  existing 
agencies,  but  c,  d,  and  e  will  fail  of  solution  unless  some 
satisfactory  system  of  credit  is  devised  by  which  women  can 
with  safety  enter  upon  rural  occupations. 

It  is  idle  to  urge  a  woman  earning  a  salary  to  leave  even  an 
overcrowded  profession  unless  she  has  some  capital  to  estab- 
lish her,  or  unless  her  experience,  her  training,  or  both,  are 
such  as  to  justify  one  or  more  persons  with  capital  but 
without  experience  taking  her  as  a  partner. 
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English  women  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  take  up  land 
in  British  Columbia  unless  they  have  a  capital  of  at  least 
four  thousand  dollars,  or  sufficient  means  laid  by  to  tide 
them  over  a  year.  In  several  states  in  this  country  where 
two  or  three  women  have  taken  a  farm  in  partnership,  as  a 
rule  one  of  them  has  continued  in  her  other  gainful  occupa- 
tion until  they  had  made  sure  of  their  buildings  and  stock, 
when  she  also  took  to  rural  life. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  each  year  sees  larger  numbers 
of  educated  women  forced  into  so-called  gainful  occupations 
by  necessity,  and  this  organization  can  do  no  higher  good 
than  by  realizing  and  acting  upon  the  knowledge  that  the 
three  questions  of  employer  and  employee,  gardener  and 
land,  and  partnership  all  stand  on  one  and  the  same  ground, 
capital. 

How  to  supply  it,  how  it  can  be  used  to  advantage,  these 
are  the  next  steps  to  higher  levels  of  achievement  and  still 
higher  standards  in  country  life. — Mira  L.  Dock,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Who  that  hath  reason  and  a  smell 
Would  not  among  roses  and  jessamine  dwell, 
Rather  than  all  his  spirits  choak 
With  ^exhalations  of  dust  and  smoak, 
And   all   uncleanness   which   does   drown 
In  pestilential  clouds  a  populous  town." — Cowley. 

CONFERENCE,  1916 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Women's  National  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  18th,  and  19th. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  every  one  interested  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  for  women  is  welcome. 

In  connection  with  the  Conference  will  be  held  an  exhibit  of  members' 
work,  and  a  garden  sale  will  be  conducted  by  The  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union. 

PROGRAM 

Thursday,  May  18,  1916,  9.30:  Business  Meeting.  11.00:  Addresses 
of  Welcome.  His  Excellency,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Governor.  His 
Honor,  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston.  Richard  M.  Saltonstall, 
President    Mass.    Hort.    Association. 

11.30:  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  President  New  York  Experimental 
Station.     Subject:   "  Preparedness  in  Agriculture." 

12.00:  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Fullerton,  Medford,  N.  Y.  Subject:  "Some 
Recent  Developments  in  Horticultural  Training." 

12.30:  Miss  Mabel  A.  Turner,  Milton,  Mass.,  Supervisor  School 
Gardens.     Subject:   "School  and  Home  Gardens." 

1-2.30:  Luncheon. 

2.30:  Short  addresses  by  Ralph  W.  Curtis,  Assistant  Professor  Land- 
scape Art,  Cornell  University;  Jane  B.  Patten,  Simmons  College; 
Jane  B.  Haines,  President  Penn.  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women; 
Amy  L.  Cogswell,  Principal  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
Florence  I.  Davis,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School. 
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3.30:  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  Kingston,  Mass.  Subject:  "Our  Grand- 
mothers' Roses." 

4.00:  Miss  Edna  Cutter.     Subject:  "The  Day's  Work." 

4.20:  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  L.  A.  Subject:  "Trees  and  Hedges 
for  City  and  Town  Planting." 

Friday,  May  19,  1916,  10.30:  Miss  Mary  Youngs,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Subject:   "  English  vs.  American  Gardens." 

11.00:  Mrs.  Francis  King,  President,  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  Subject: 
"Ten  Less  Familiar  Garden  Flowers." 

11.30:  Miss  Alice  L.  Day,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Subject:  "Egg 
Farming  for  Profit." 

12.00:  Miss  Annie  E.  Burke,  Brockton,  Mass.  Subject:  "Vignettes 
of  Brockton's  Gardens." 

12.30:  Mr.  C.  T.  Whitcomb,  Director  Mass.  Educational  Exhibit, 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  Subject:  "  Mass.  State-aided  Agricultural 
Schools." 

1-2.30:  Luncheon. 

Evening  Session:  8.00:  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Subject:  "Flowers  and  Gardens  of  Japan."  Stereopticon  lecture  with 
colored  slides. 


Luncheon  (50  cents)  will  be  served  each  day  in  Horticultural  Hall  by 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Apply  for  tickets  be- 
fore Tuesday,  May  16,  to  Miss  Florence  Jackson,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

Excursions 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  trip  will  be  made  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
permission  to  enter  in  automobiles  having  been  kindly  granted  by  the 
city. 

Excursions  are  being  planned  for  Saturday,  when  visits  to  some  of 
the  wonderful  private  gardens  and  farms  around  Boston  will  be  made 
by  invitations  of  their  owners. 

Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker, 

Chairman. 
Exhibit 

An  exhibition  of  garden  and  farm  products  and  horticultural  supplies 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  conference  in  Boston,  May  i8th-20th. 
Members  are  urged  to  send  books,  pictures,  plans  or  prints  of  gardens, 
of  flowers,  of  grounds,  etc.;  samples  of  butter,  eggs,  preserves  and  jams, 
flowers,  plants,  fruit,  vegetables,  garden  pottery  and  accessories,  their 
own  sale  catalogues,  etc. 

Rules  for  Exhibitors 

1.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  before  May 
17th,  except  flowers  and  perishable  articles,  which  will  be  received  until 
9  A.  M.,  May  18th,  1916.  These  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Perishable  articles  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  Committee. 

3.  Live  stock  not  accepted;  but  we  should  like  to  receive  pictures 
which  would  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

4.  The  circulars,  announcements,  or  business  cards  of  members  who 
desire  to  receive  orders  for  goods  must  be  sent  with  each  professional 
exhibit. 

5.  Books  to  be  marked  as  follows,  "Return  to  Owner,  Express  Col- 
lect," or  "Keep  for  the  Association's  Library." 

6.  All  exhibits  will  be  handled  and  staged  with  care,  but  all  risk  of 
loss  must  be  assumed  by  the  sender. 
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7.  All  exhibits  must  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  or  by  Express  Prepaid. 

8.  Charges  for  return,  either  by  Express  or  by  Parcel  Post,  must  ac- 
company all  exhibits,  or  they  will  be  returned  Express  Collect. 

9.  Please  address  all  exhibits  as  follows:  "For  Mrs.  B.  Hammond 
Tracy,  care  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass." 

For  further  information,  address  Chairman. 

Mrs.  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Cedar  Acres,  Wenham,  Mass. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 
Publicity  Committee — 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  O. 
Conference  Committee — 

Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Boston,  Mass. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTICES 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  May  18,  1916,  at  9  A.  M. 

The  business  to  be  taken  up  includes  the  revision  of  the  By-laws  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest. 

Hilda  Loines,  Secretary. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  begins  on  March  1st,  and  annual 
dues  are  payable  at  that  time. 

L.  G.  Davis,  Treasurer. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and  being  supported 
by  the  membership  fees,  is  furnished  only  to  paid-up  members. 

The  Council  has  advised  the  Editorial  Committee  that  only  those 
members  whose  dues  for  the  current  year  are  paid  by  May  1st  are  entitled 
to  the  Quarterly  and  that  it  is  to  be  sent  to  others  only  after  such  dues 
are  paid. — Editors. 

Office  for  Rent. — The  Association  would  be  glad  to  sublet  the  office 
furnished,  for  the  summer  months,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  September,  at  a  moderate  rental.  The  rooms  are  cool  and  airy,  and 
the  building  offers  unusual  advantages.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
office,  or  to  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  155  E.  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
city. 

THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  GENERAL 
SECRETARY 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  the  Council  finds  it  necessary  to  meet  more  and  more 
frequently,  and  the  General  Secretary  to  give  much  more 
than  the  one-third  time  due  from  her. 

At  the  Council  Meetings  in  February  and  March  Mrs. 
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S.  A.  Brown,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gross,  of  Chicago, 
were  elected  Council  members,  and  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Lancashire  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  re- 
ceived and  regretfully  accepted.  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll  and 
Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  of  England,  have  been  elected  as 
honorary  members  of  the  Association. 

We  have  taken  part  in  the  two  large  flower  shows  recently 
held  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  our  exhibits 
were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Westcote  and  Miss  Anna 
Richardson  respectively.  Many  varied  and  interesting 
exhibits  of  members'  work  were  shown  and  attracted  much 
attention. 

It  is  not  possible  yet  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  the 
returns  from  these  exhibits,  but  the  commissions  received 
will  largely  help  in  paying  expenses,  and  the  exhibits  were 
of  value  both  to  the  Association  and  to  the  individual  exhib- 
itors in  making  their  work  known  to  the  public.  About 
thirty  members  have  joined  us  as  a  result  of  learning  of  our 
work  in  this  way. 

The  Association  will  have  a  booth  outside  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street, 
at  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  May  23d  to  June  2d.  Small  articles,  such 
as  flowers,  gardening  books,  postcards,  photographs,  etc., 
will  be  acceptable  for  sale  here,  and  the  Association  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  itself  known  to 
thousands  of  women  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  will  be  glad  of  volunteers  to  help  in  the  booth. 
The  hours  are  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  except  Sunday. 

The  Association  has  been  asked  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the 
Salisbury  (Conn.)  Fair  on  September  2d  to  September  4th. 
The  Salisbury  Association  makes  a  special  feature  of  educa- 
tional exhibits,  and  the  W.  N.  A.  &  H.  A.  is  very  fortunate 
in  being  offered  space  there. 

OFFICE  NOTES 

The  postcards  of  gardens  printed  specially  for  the  Associa- 
tion are  on  sale  at  the  office;  price,  two  for  five  cents.  Six 
different  garden  views  offer  excellent  suggestions  to  the 
amateur  and  to  the  landscape  architect.  The  office  also 
has  on  sale  postcards  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  garden  in 
Brooklyn. 

Suburban  residents  will  find  helpful  the  planting  plans 

and  seeds  for  annual  gardens  in  yellow,  red  and  white,  and 

pink.     The  plans  were  made  by  Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang, 

and  were  published  in  the  Garden  Magazine  for  January. 
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Here  you  may  buy  a  yellow  garden  with  fifteen  different 
kinds  of  seed  all  ready  to  plant  for  $1.50, — little  more  than 
the  price  of  the  seeds  alone, — and  the  cost  of  the  other 
gardens  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  varieties. 

Subscriptions  to  House  and  Garden,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, the  Gardener  s  Chronicle,  the  Garden  Magazine,  etc., 
may  be  sent  through  the  office,  which  receives  a  commission 
on  all  its  sales. 

The  Christmas  sale  proved  so  satisfactory  and  remuner- 
ative that  it  was  arranged  to  have  an  Easter  sale  of  flowers, 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  garden  books,  garden  plans,  and  garden 
baskets  from  April  17th  to  April  20th.  This  also  has  been 
a  great  attraction  and  brought  many  strangers  to  the  office. 

The  reading-room  is  attractively  and  comfortably  furn- 
ished, and  with  its  beautiful  garden  photographs  and  well 
selected  gardening  books  is  an  inspiration  to  gardeners. 
Beside  garden  books  and  magazines,  a  wide  selection  of  seed 
catalogues  is  kept  on  display  for  the  use  of  members. 

Furnishing  Committee. — The  Committee  on  Furnishings 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $20  as  the  result 
of  the  appeal  in  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
Up  to  the  present  time  $199  has  been  received,  and  of  this 
amount  $150.65  has  been  spent  for  furniture,  upholstery, 
lamps,  and  other  necessities.  The  balance  will  suffice  for 
the  letter  file  and  bulletin  board,  but  not  for  the  rug  and 
garden  window,  which  would  add  the  needed  touches  to  a 
garden  room.  Any  further  contributions  to  the  fund  will 
be  very  welcome. 

The  committee  has  also  received  a  present  of  two  large 
ivy  plants  and  lattice  for  the  reading-room  window  from 
Mrs.  Alfred  Whitman,  and  a  decorated  window  box  from 
Miss  Sylvia  Loines. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Social  secretary,  qualified  as  a  typist,  who  would  also  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  gardens  of  a  woman  by  whom  she  was  employed. 

General  manager  of  a  truck  farm  in  Minnesota,  to  keep  records  and 
accounts,  direct  the  house,  and  help  handle  mushrooms. 

Helper  to  a  woman  florist  in  greenhouse  and  outdoor  garden  work. 

Teacher  of  "poultry"  at  a  horticultural  school. 

Position  in  a  hospital — Department  of  Women — to  interest  and  work 
with  patients  in  their  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Same  work  in 
Department  for  Men. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
Hybridist — to  work  for  seedsmen. 

Teacher  of  poultry  husbandry,  or  lecturer  or  farm  manager. 
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Undergardener  on  a  model  farm  or  country  estate 

Garden  helper  by  an  intelligent  but  untrained  woman  who  wants  to 
learn.     Could  help  with  housework. 

Two  experienced  women  would  like  a  position  on  a  country  estate  to 
take  charge  of  the  dairy,  butter-making,  farm  animals,  poultry,  green- 
houses, flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  etc. 

Position  to  learn  greenhouse  work  or  on  poultry  farm  run  by  a  woman. 

Hilda  Loines,  Secretary. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE 

On  April  12th,  13th,  14th  a  notable  conference  was  carried 
through  in  Chicago  by  the  Middle  West  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  hospitable  Art  Institute 
building,  and  was  attended  by  several  hundred  women  from 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania.  Much 
interest  was  shown,  and  most  of  the  speakers  were  compli- 
mented by  arousing  questions  and  discussion. 

The  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  was  an  enjoyable  affair, 
with  capital  humor  and  good  fellowship  in  evidence. 

The  program  may  be  of  general  interest,  and  was  as 
follows : 

Wednesday,  April  12th,  10  A.  M.:  Amateur  Development  of  a  Country 
Place.  Illustrated.  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster,  Lake  Forest.  Amateur 
Vegetable  Garden:  A  Personal  Experience,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hubbard, 
Winnetka. 

2  P.  M.:  Flower  Growing  for  Profit,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman,  St.  Paul. 
Truck  Gardening,  Miss  C.  W.  Passmore,  Minneapolis.  Pecan  Grow- 
ing, Dr.  Effie  L.  Lobdell,  Chicago. 

6  p.m.:   Informal  dinner,  open  to  all.     Miss  Lena  McCauley,  hostess. 

8.15  p.  m.:  Greetings  from  Mrs.  King.  Some  Illinois  Gardens  in 
Lumiere  Pictures  by  Mr.  H.  Wells.  Outdoor  Professions  and  Occupa- 
tions for  Women.  Illustrated.  Miss  J.  B.  Haines,  School  of  Horti- 
culture, Ambler,  Pa. 

Thursday,  April  13th,  10  A.  M.:  The  Marketing  of  Garden  Produce  in 
Chicago:  from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Leavitt;  from 
the  producer's  standpoint,  by  Mr.  August  Geweke,  President,  Farmers' 
Grange.     The  Co-operative  Grocery  Store  at  Woodlawn,  Mr.  Stickney. 

2  p.  m.:  A  Diversified  Farm,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Chicago.  What 
Women  Can  Do  for  the  Farm,  W.  E.  Skinner,  of  National  dairy  council. 
Milk  as  Infant's  Food,  Dr.  I.  A.  Abt,  Chicago.  Milk  Supervision  and 
Control,  J.  A.  Gamble,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Friday,  April  14th,  10  A.  M.:  Business  meeting,  followed  by  personal 
experience  of  women  who  have  "done  things." 

2  p.  M.:  School  and  Home  Projects,  Mr.  E.  J.  Tobin,  Superintendent 
Cook  County  Schools.  Shakespeare  Gardeits,  Miss  A.  M.  Houston 
of  the  Drama  League.  A  City  Arboretum  for  Chicago,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Millspaugh.  Neighborhood  Flower  Shows  and  Plant  Markets,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Jack,  Chicago. 
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THE  FLOWER  SHOWS 

The  Fourth  National  Flower  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  held  in  Philadelphia  March  25th  to  April  2d,  was 
an  eminent  success.  Over  120,000  persons  were  present,  and  at  times 
the  great  Convention  Hall  was  uncomfortably  crowded. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  118  acacia  plants,  shown  by  Thomas 
Roland,  was  a  noteworthy  feature.  This  attracted  much  attention, 
and  was  finally  bought  for  the  Widener  gardens  at  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rose  gardens  were  a  special  feature,  and  won  much  admiration.  It  is 
impossible  to  list  the  wonders  in  floral  display,  or  mention  in  detail  the 
booths,  but  the  public  will  long  remember  these  and  has  learned  much  of 
the  beauties  of  unusual  flowers,  as  well  as  wise  methods  of  cultivating 
more  familiar  ones.  A  wonderful  catalogue  of  exhibits  was  issued  for 
would-be  purchasers. 

The  International  Flower  Show  in  New  York,  April  5th  to  12th,  was 
also  a  wonderful  exhibition.  The  display  of  orchids  was  excellent;  the 
bulb  Dutch  garden  covering  500  square  feet  a  novel  endeavor;  but  the 
special  features  were  the  rose  gardens  and  the  rock  gardens,  worked  out 
with  the  greatest  perfection  of  detail  and  with  charming  floral  effect. 
Another  interesting  class  consisted  of  groups  of  flowering  plants,  and 
was  designed  primarily  for  private  growers.  Very  charming  and  dis- 
tinctive displays  were  noted. 

Garden  Books  Exhibit 

A  most  interesting  loan  exhibition  of  books  on  botany,  gardening, 
and  landscape  art  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  members  of  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  March  20th  to  April  3d,  1916.  The  exhibition 
took  place  in  rooms  lent  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Botanical 
department  of  that  institution  cooperating.  Several  hundred  volumes 
were  displayed,  among  them  being  about  50  books  printed  before  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Among  these  were  original  editions  of  Gerard's 
"Herbal"  (1596),  Parkinson's  "Paradisus  in  Sole"  (1629),  Otto  Brun- 
fel's  "Herbarium"  (1530).  Modern  books  were  also  well  represented. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  was  Miss  Willmott's  fine  work  on  Roses — 
in  two  magnificent  folio  volumes. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS 

Annual  Meeting  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.,  Boston,  May  18th,  followed 
by  conference,  May  18th,  19th. 

A  Short  Six  Weeks'  Course  in  gardening  and  horticulture  is  offered 
by  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa.  The  instruction 
consists  of  daily  lectures  with  class  and  garden  work.  The  special 
feature  of  the  school  is  the  practical  work  offered  to  all  its  students,  and 
the  short-course  scholars  will  find  this  particularly  advantageous  to 
them.  The  course  runs  from  May  3d  to  June  25th.  For  further 
particulars  write  to  the  Director. 

A  Summer  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  will  be  held  at 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  from  June  26th  to  August  5th, 
1916,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  R.  Root,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  N.  P.  Hollister. 

The  course  is  planned  to  be  of  special  value  to  students  in  professional 
schools,  to  landscape  architects,  to  owners  of  private  estates,  and  to 
others  interested  in  gardening  and  out-of-door  life. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Professor  R.  R.  Root,  Urbana,  111. 

A  Spring  Flower  Show. — A  spring  flower  show  is  to  be  held  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  International  Garden  Club  on  June  1st  to  June  4th. 
The  show  will  be  held  at  Pelham  Bay  Park,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the  President,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hoffman, 
620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Admiral  Ward's  Roses. — The  rose  garden  of  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward  at  "  Willowmere, "  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Thursday,  June  8th,  from  3  to  7  p.  M.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Ambulance  Hospital  at  Neuilly,  France.  Last  year  Admiral 
Ward  offered  his  garden  for  this  cause,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  enter- 
tainment paid  for  an  ambulance,  which  he  named  in  memory  of  Claude 
Pernet,  the  son  of  the  famous  rosarian  in  Lyons,  who  was  killed  in  battle. 
Although  the  rose  fete,  last  year,  was  not  widely  announced,  there  were 
1200  people  in  attendance.  This  year  they  will  be  shown  on  Thursday, 
June  8th,  from  3  to  7  o'clock,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, will  deliver  a  special  lecture  on  the  hybridization  of  roses  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

In  case  of  rain  the  exhibition  will  be  postponed  until  the  following  day. 

Tickets  of  admission  $1.00;  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Robert 
Bacon,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  or  at  "Willowmere,"  Roslyn,  Long 
Island. 

Roslyn  is  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  may  be  reached  in  about 
forty-five  minutes  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  in  New  York. 

General  Federation  Biennial. — The  biennial  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  takes  place  in  New  York  city 
May  23d  to  June  2d. 

Headquarters  are  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  and  most  of  the  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth 
Street. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  conferences  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  our  members,  touching  as  they  so  closely  do  upon  agricultural 
life.  These  are  scheduled  for  May  26th  at  2.30,  May  29th  at  4  P.  M., 
both  in  the  Hotel  Astor  ball-room,  May  30th  at  4  P.  M.  in  Room  F, 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  and  May  31st,  4  P.  M.,  Hotel  Astor. 

The  Home  Economics  exhibit  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Jane 
Fales,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  whom  inquiries 
may  be  addressed. 

PERSONALS 

One  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  at  the  New  York  Flower  Show  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Hudson,  whose  Lumiere  plates  and  lantern 
slides  of  flowers  and  gardens  attracted  great  interest.  After  three  men 
photographers  had  refused  to  take  a  color  picture  of  the  First  Prize 
rose  garden  because  of  the  difficult  lighting,  Mrs.  Hudson  succeeded, 
on  her  ninth  attempt,  in  getting  a  very  beautiful  plate,  which  she  was 
able  to  exhibit  as  a  proof  of  a  woman's  persistency  and  success. 

Miss  Susan  Tyng  Homans,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  exhibited  colored 
photographs  of  a  seedling  wistaria  and  seedling  roses  which  she  had 
raised  herself. 

Miss  Elma  Loines  showed  a  photograph  of  her  spurless  columbine, 
Columba,  which  she  has  developed,  and  which  is  now  being  tried  out  by 
several  nurserymen. 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Shearman,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  taken 
sixteen  blue  ribbons  at  the  last  three  Diamond  Poultry  Shows,  and 
two  first  prizes  at  the  191 5  Delaware  State  Fair  with  her  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  She  advocates  the  feeding  system  in  use  at  the  Dela- 
ware College  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension.  Bulletin  No.  2,  giv- 
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ing  feeding  formula,  can  be  obtained  from  Delaware  College,  Newark, 
Del.  Miss  Shearman  says  her  success  is  largely  due  to  her  method 
with  her  houses,  which  are  entirely  open  to  the  south  in  all  weathers, 
with  the  perches  fourteen  feet  back  from  the  front.  She  has  two  spe- 
cially fine  pullets  bred  from  a  Madison  Square  Garden  cockerel,  Duchess 
Louise,  and  Duchess  Mary.  She  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  re- 
ceiving orders  for  settings  from  these  pullets. 

Miss  Minnie  Douglas  Foster,  of  Sayville,  Long  Island,  raises 
Rainbow  Corn  Seed,  which  she  sells  by  the  pound  to  Dreer  and  Hender- 
son. This  was  on  sale  at  our  booth  at  the  New  York  Flower  Show, 
together  with  her  pyrethrum  seed. 

Miss  MlRA  L.  Dock,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman  of  the  conserva- 
tion exhibit  of  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Wolcott,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  has  made  a  great 
study  of  horticulture,  has  established  nurseries,  and  is  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  rare  plants.  Her  new  catalogue  gives  plants  never  before  offered 
in  America,  and  many  new  varieties  of  plants  are  being  tried  out,  which, 
if  they  will  stand  the  climate  of  Michigan,  will  be  of  great  value  all  over 
the  States. 

Miss  Anna  Richardson,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Westcote, 
in  New  York,  were  very  efficient  as  chairmen  of  the  exhibits  committees 
at  the  recent  flower  shows,  and  they  deserve  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  their  untiring  work. 

Mrs.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  of  New  York,  has  had  charge  of  the 
installation  of  the  exhibit  photographs  of  plants  and  vines  used  in 
urban  decoration  now  on  show  at  the  Museum  building  in  the  Bronx. 

The  remarkable  success  of  our  member,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  of  Short 
Hills,  N.  J.,  with  her  seedling  dahlia  Sunshine,  should  be  recorded  here. 
Mrs.  Stout  raised  the  plant  from  seed  in  1913:  last  year  it  was  shown 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Short  Hills,  where  it  took  first 
prize  in  the  single  class.  The  American  Dahlia  Society,  however,  calls 
it  duplex;  the  National  Dahlia  Society  considers  it  single.  It  has 
already  taken  eight  prizes  and  a  medal. 

This  dahlia  is  without  doubt  the  rarest  of  all  the  yellows,  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  the  texture  of  the  flower  is  rich  beyond  description. 
Its  color  is  thus  described  from  Ridgeway's  chart:  "  By  strong  daylight 
the  petals  are  Pinard  yellow  shaded  with  salmon  yellow,  and  the  center 
is  Capucine  orange.  The  flower  turns  at  night  to  an  indescribable 
pink."  Mrs.  Stout  has  been  selling  the  tubers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Society. 


LETTERS   FROM    MEMBERS 

Mrs.  McFate,  of  Hillside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  many  inquiries  from  young  women  regarding  the  work 
set  forth  in  the  Quarterly,  and  I  hesitate  many  times  in  giving  advice, 
as  it  is  a  large  undertaking  for  a  woman  without  experience.  There  are 
many  things  I  wish  I  could  take  up  with  the  Association.  One  of  the 
things  that  appeals  strongly  to  me  is  the  matter  of  providing  a  suitable 
selling  place  for  the  products  grown.  There  is  no  place  here  but  the 
regular  city  market,  and  I  should  hesitate  in  advising  a  woman  to  take 
chances  in  such  a  rabble.  Catalogues  are  expensive,  and  it  takes 
years  to  build  up  a  mail  order  trade.  Why  can  we  not  establish,  in  our 
cities,  an  exchange  of  some  kind,  after  the  order  of  the  Woman's  In- 
dustrial Exchange,  where  the  products  of  the  land  may  be  disposed  of? 
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If  you  can  help  me  regarding  these  inquiries  I  shall  be  earnestly- 
grateful. 

"  I  will  let  you  know  what  luck  I  have  in  getting  Iris  Florentina  over, 
but  stock  is  much  delayed  this  season." 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Sawyer,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  says:  "A  friend  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  publication  concerning  the  Women's  National 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association.  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
it  and  wish  to  become  a  member.  May  I  not  tell  you  enough  about 
my  business  and  work  to  furnish  the  data  which  you  require  and  pro- 
pose myself  for  membership? 

"Mine  was  the  pioneer  commercial  hardy  perennial  garden  of  Minne- 
sota, and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  was  no  other 
garden  of  this  kind  in  either  of  the  States  adjoining  Minnesota  at  that 
time.  My  garden  and  home  are  at  Excelsior  (Lake  Minnetonka),  a 
summer  resort  a  few  miles  from  Minneapolis.  My  business  is  growing 
and  I  am  selling  hardy  perennials,  annuals,  garden  cut-flowers,  and  in- 
cidentally planning  small  gardens.  My  specialty  is  hardy  perennials — 
their  propagation,  culture,  varieties,  adaptability,  uses,  etc.  I  am  keenly 
interested  in  landscape  gardening  (although  I  have  had  no  training) 
and  American  horticulture. 

"Have  I  made  my  own  garden?  My  garden  was  started  with  eleven 
dollars'  worth  of  flower  seeds,  part  of  a  village  lot,  no  business  knowledge, 
scant  garden  knowledge,  and  a  man  one  day  in  the  week  to  do  spading 
and  other  rough  work.  By  increasing  experiment  and  practice  the 
problems  of  the  soil,  culture,  and  varieties  were  worked  out.  Have 
never  employed  skilled  help.  Have  taught  common  laborers,  have 
personally  superintended  all  shipping  and  every  gardening  operation, 
done  all  the  seed  sowing,  propagating,  and  transplanting  myself.  Have 
exhibited  infrequently  and  rarely  in  competition. 

"Organized  and  conducted  classes  in  the  study  of  garden  plants  and 
in  flower  gardening  in  its  various  branches.  Have  lectured  before 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  (of  which  I  am  a  member),  var- 
ious agricultural  improvement  and  garden  clubs  in  Minneapolis  and 
vicinity;  for  the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society  (also  member  of 
this)  in  St.  Paul  last  winter;  for  the  tenth  district  M.  F.  W.  C.  at  State 
Fair  in  St.  Paul  last  September  on  Flower  Gardens  for  Country  Women. 
Gave  a  series  of  talks  on  garden  topics  before  the  Minneapolis  Women's 
Club  (Mrs.  T.  G.  Winter,  President)  last  winter.  If  I  become  a  mem- 
ber I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  Quarterly  and  any  other  literature 
which  explains  this  organization." 

Mrs.  Van  Etten  tells  of  club  work  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.:  "To  the 
Flower,  Plant  and  Fruit  Guild  and  its  very  able  president  and  garden 
enthusiast,  Mrs.  William  R.  Pitt,  must  be  credited  the  beginning  of  the 
gardening  enthusiasm  that  has  become  so  universal  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  Twelve  years  ago  this  branch  of  the  Guild  began  its  work,  and 
besides  the  aim  of  providing  flowers,  plants,  and  jellies  to  the  shut-ins, 
it  established  the  first  school  gardens,  which  are  now  continued  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Their  annual  sales  enable  them  to  raise  funds  to 
carry  on  their  work,  as  well  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  competition  to 
the  exhibitors.  In  191 1  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Noyes  started  the  Garden  Club 
of  New  Rochelle,  which  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  interest  in 
every  line  of  horticulture. 

"In  March,  1912,  in  order  to  improve  conditions  in  New  Rochelle, 
we  started  the  Woman's  Club  of  New  Rochelle.  The  first  work  done 
was  by  the  Civic  Section  to  clear  up  the  unsightly  places,  including  back 
yards  and  vacant  lots.  The  school-children's  interest  was  aroused  by 
giving  seeds  to  those  showing  to  a  visiting  committee  a  clean  back  yard. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Home  Garden  work  which  was  last  year  car- 
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ried  on  through  the  public  schools  under  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  arranged  this  year  to  carry  on  the  work 
alone,  so  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Home  Garden  Fund  committee 
may  be  used  for  some  other  educational  work. 

"Another  phase  of  work  is  vacant  lot  gardening.  This  was  started  in 
1912  by  the  Woman's  Club,  when  many  unsightly  neighborhood  dump- 
ing-grounds were  cleaned  and  turned  into  gardens.  Besides  innumer- 
able gardens  of  this  kind  scattered  over  the  city,  a  strip  of  land  was 
divided  and  eighteen  gardens,  50  x  150  feet,  given  to  men  applying  for 
the  same.  Seed  was  furnished  by  the  committee  in  charge.  In  most 
cases  enough  vegetables  were  raised  to  provide  for  the  families  and  large 
quantities  sold.  Another  activity  of  the  Civic  Section  of  the  Woman's 
Club  was  a  nursery  for  trees  and  shrubs,  cared  for  largely  by  boys  of  the 
ungraded  school.  From  this  nursery  several  thousand  trees  have  been 
given  the  Park  Department,  Board  of  Education. 

"The  success  of  these  accomplishments  for  civic  betterment  and 
improvement  in  New  Rochelle  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  pre- 
vailing in  the  different  organizations." 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Bell,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  writes:  "Your  letter 
came  as  a  surprise  to  me,  as  I  had  not  thought  I  was  doing  anything 
which  would  be  of  real  interest  to  co-workers.  But  it  also  gave  me 
equal  pleasure,  as  I  am  so  thoroughly  interested  in  my  work.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  add  my  mite.  My  real  reason  for 
taking  up  this  line  of  work  was  the  search  for  congenial  occupation.  For 
many  years  I  had  taught  music,  but  this  was  very  confining.  As  a 
rule,  I  do  not  think  elderly  women  do  themselves  full  justice  as  they 
journey  down  the  western  slope  of  life.  This  is  the  time  of  life  to  please 
oneself,  to  have  fads,  ajid  to  do  altogether  as  one  wishes.  During  child- 
hood and  young  womanhood  we  are  usually  subservient  to  the  will  of 
our  elders.  .  .  The  mature  years  are  given  to  our  families,  and  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  us.  When  the  children  have 
formed  other  ties,  have  made  for  themselves  independent  homes,  our 
hearts  and  arms  feel  empty,  but  it  is  then  we  come  into  our  heritage: 
the  years  that  by  right  of  nature  are  our  own. 

"Five  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  my  opportunity  came.  I 
bought  some  lots  and  took  up  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia.  With  little 
training,  and  that  only  on  general  lines,  I  have  absolutely  made  a  suc- 
cess of  the  business.  This  spring  I  will  ship  bulbs  to  eighteen  States. 
At  first  I  did  not  consider  it  as  a  commercial  proposition.  Growing 
old  in  the  usual  way  did  not  appeal  to  me  in  the  least;  I  wanted  to  play 
with  something  I  liked. 

"Good  attributes  that  would  contribute  to  the  success  of  work  in 
this  field  are:  Love  for  downright  hard  work;  a  good  memory,  and 
patience  to  await  results.  I  consider  work,  particularly  garden  work, 
a  panacea  for  all  ills,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  I  do  the  most 
of  my  work  myself.  It  keeps  me  very  busy,  but  also  very  happy.  I 
have  my  ground  plowed  in  the  spring,  and  a  man  to  help  me  dig  the 
bulbs  in  the  fall.  I  have  in  stock  the  best  varieties  that  money  will  buy, 
both  standard  varieties,  and  new  introductions.  This  costs  money  but 
it  pays.  I  read  everything  I  can  find  on  dahlia  culture;  in  fact,  make 
a  study  of  the  whole  business.  As  regards  women  in  the  business, 
personally  I  think  the  idea  of  sex  and  skirts  should  be  eliminated.  This 
is  only  figuratively  speaking,  however;  we  should  not  ask  for  recogni- 
tion because  we  are  women.  We  should  simply  take  our  place  as 
business  women,  asking  nothing  but  fair  treatment,  giving  nothing 
but  straight  goods.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  successfully  enter  the 
business  world." 
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NOTES 

Agricultural  Index. — A  cumulative  index  to  agricultural  periodicals 
and  bulletins  is  being  published  quarterly  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  for  March,  1916,  indexes  fifteen 
periodicals  and  bulletins,  and  others  will  be  added  in  succeeding  issues. 
Publishers  and  others  interested  in  this  work  are  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  Wilson  Co.  by  sending  to  them  copies  of  their  publications. 

Immune  Chestnuts. — Plant  breeders  are  succeeding  in  producing 
chestnut  trees  resistant  to  the  blight  disease  by  cross-breeding  Asiatic 
varieties  of  chestnut  with  our  native  chinkapin.  These  cross-bred  trees 
quickly  form  handsome  dwarf  trees,  laden  with  nuts  five  or  six  times  the 
size  of  the  chinkapin  parent. —  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Florentine  Iris. — Many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  growing  of 
Florentine  iris  have  been  received  by  the  Secretary,  as  a  result  of  the 
article  on  Orris  growing  in  the  November  Quarterly.  Mrs.  Patterson, 
of  Virginia,  writes  that  Miss  Coleman  dries  the  orris  in  September, 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  and  that  the  orris  field  will  next  year 
justify  her  getting  a  machine  so  that  she  can  grind  it  herself.  Mrs. 
Tracy  reports  that  Iris  Florentina  grows  very  luxuriantly  at  Wenham, 
Mass.,  so  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  well  on  Long 
Island.  Further  information  on  the  curing  and  grinding  of  the  root 
would  be  very  acceptable. 

Women  in  Agriculture. — The  London  Daily  News  announces 
that  the  British  Government  has  decided  to  organize  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign for  women  to  work  on  the  land.  It  is  proposed  that  armlets  be 
issued  to  women  willing  to  undertake  farm  work  and  that  they  be  en- 
titled to  wear  especial  uniforms.  Every  village  will  be  canvassed 
by  women's  committees,  as  it  is  considered  essential  that  an  army  of  at 
least  400,000  women  be  mobilized.  All  who  volunteer  will  be  registered 
and  given  armlets  and  uniforms  which  will  consist  of  coat,  skirt,  stout 
boots  and  gaiters.  Already  more  than  250,000  men  have  been  with- 
drawn from  agriculture  and  it  is  anticipated  that  100,000  more  will  be 
called.  Practically  only  shepherds,  ploughmen  and  others  indispensable 
will  remain. 

Asparagus. — Mrs.  William  C.  Morey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  member 
of  the  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A.,  is  growing  asparagus  on  her  farm  at  Cold 
Water,  Michigan.  She  began  in  the  true  scientific  fashion.  She  had 
the  soil  analyzed  and  found  it  to  be  a  sandy  loam  suitable  to  asparagus 
culture.  Then  began  a  long  correspondence  with  expert  growers,  in 
this  country  and  France,  and  finally  a  trip  abroad  to  see  the  great  as- 
paragus farms  at  Argenteuil  and  other  centers  before  a  root  was  planted. 
They  say  women  are  always  impatient  for  results.  But  this  woman  was 
not,  and  learning  that  the  soil  must  be  practically  pulverized  before  the 
"  grass  "  roots  were  set,  and  that  onions  did  it  best,  she  grew  onions  for 
two  years  before  the  first  asparagus  root  was  planted.  Fifty  bushels  of 
onion  sets  were  planted  in  August,  even  the  very  tools  for  planting  being 
made  on  her  own  place.  The  crop  of  onions  proved  good  so  that  they 
were  advantageously  sold.  After  the  onions  had  done  their  work  in  the 
soil,  the  "  grass  "  roots,  one  year  old,  were  imported  from  France  by  ex- 
press, and  were  planted  in  rows  five  feet  apart.  To  be  sure  that  the  first 
steps  were  taken  correctly,  Mrs.  Morey  secured  a  French  farmer  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Argenteuil,  brought  him  to  her  farm,  and  had  him 
direct  the  work.  Some  cutting  has  been  done,  but  the  plants  are  only 
just  now  beginning  to  bear. 

Four-year  Gardens. — Extension  of  the  Course  in  Garden  and  Can- 
ning Club  Work  for  Girls  in  the  Southern  States. — To  meet  the  demands 
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of  thousands  of  southern  girls  who  have  been  successful  in  raising  a  tenth- 
acre  of  tomatoes,  and  who  want  to  "go  on,"  the  representatives  of  the 
department  and  the  State  colleges  in  charge  of  the  canning  clubs  in  the 
15  Southern  States  have  worked  out  what  might  be  called  a  progressive, 
four-year  practical  garden  and  canning  course  for  girls.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  start  the  girls  with  one  crop  and  from  year  to  year 
add  new  annual  crops,  encourage  them  to  run  winter  and  glass-frame 
gardens,  and,  finally,  in  the  course  of  their  work  to  lead  them  to  plant 
perennial  small  and  orchard  fruits.  It  is  hoped  that  under  this  sytem 
the  girls  will  gain  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  garden 
vegetables  and  trees,  and  that  each  member,  by  the  time  she  gets  ready 
to  go  to  high  school  or  college,  will  have  a  garden  of  perennial  fruits  that 
can  readily  be  cared  for  by  other  members  of  her  family. 

Women  Herb-growers  in  England. — After  consultation  with  lead- 
ing firms  of  drug  dealers  and  medical  men,  the  Women's  Herb  Growing 
Association,  which  was  only  formed  three  months  ago,  has  drawn  up  a 
list  of  the  medicinal  plants  which  it  is  both  desirable  and  profitable  for 
women  to  grow  in  their  gardens  and  allotment  plots. 

Formerly  England  grew  most  of  its  own  drugs,  and  this  new  associa- 
tion intends  to  prove  that  it  can  do  so  now.  Miss  Wilkinson,  principal 
of  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  is  chairman.  A  central  drug  farm  and 
systematic  collection  from  small  growers  will  make  the  plan  renumera- 
tive,  it  is  believed.     Within  two  months  there  were  630  members. 

Strawberry  By-products. — Every  year  immense  quantities  of 
strawberries  go  to  waste  in  producing  districts.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
664,  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  how  this  wasted  fruit  can  be 
easily  turned  to  usefulness.  For  instance,  barrels  of  berries  and  sugar 
in  equal  parts  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage  until  needed  for  marmalade, 
fruit  syrups,  etc. 

Black  Walnut. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  plant- 
ing black  walnut  trees  in  unused  patches  of  farm  land,  in  fence  corners, 
etc.  Black  walnut  is  free  from  insect  attack;  affording  valuable  crops 
of  nuts  and  high  priced  lumber;  farmers  will  do  well  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion. 

To  Educate  Women  Farmers. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  of  England  has  recommended  itinerant  instruction  of  organ- 
ized classes  of  women  so  that  every  part  of  a  county  shall  be  covered  in 
a  definite  cycle  of  years.  Farm  schools  will  be  increased  so  that  each 
county  has  one  or  more. 

The  National  Marketing  Campaign  Committee,  1012  Broadway 
Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  issues  "A  Brief  Explanation  of  the 
Resolution  Providing  for  a  National  Marketing  Commission,"  a  very 
interesting  leaflet.  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  contains  a 
comprehensive,  though  simple,  plan  for  marketing  small  quantities  of 
farm  produce  in  the  quickest  way.  This  plan  is  presented  by  Mr. 
David  Lubin,  who  has  been  living  in  Rome  for  ten  years  as  the  United 
States  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Every 
one  interested  in  the  problem  of  marketing  produce  should  send  for 
one  of  these  leaflets  and  assist  in  getting  the  plan  worked  out. 

Urban  Decoration. — A  permanent  exhibition  of  photographs,  show- 
ing how  decorative  plants  may  be  used  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  value 
of  city  property,  is  now  installed  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Museum  build- 
ing in  the  N.  Y.  Botanic  Garden  at  the  Bronx. 

Peppermint  and  Spearmint. — Nearly  250,000  pounds  of  a  total  of 
600,000  pounds  of  peppermint  and  spearmint  oils  are  produced  annually 
in  the  United  States,  and  mint  culture  on  suitable  soils  gives  fair  aver- 
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age  returns  when  intelligently  conducted  from  year  to  year,  says  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  694,  on  the  cultivation  of  peppermint  and  spearmint. 

Outdoor  Wintering  of  Bees — Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  695  — 
This  bulletin  deals  with  the  care  of  bees  when  wintered  outside  and  is 
of  interest  to  beekeepers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  the  need  of 
protection  from  cold  and  wind  in  winter  is  practically  universal.  Bee- 
hives should  have  abundant  insulation,  and  colonies  must  be  protected 
from  the  wind,  for  when  the  temperature  of  the  hive  falls  to  570  F., 
the  bees  form  a  cluster,  and  those  in  the  center  begin  to  generate  heat 
by  muscular  activity.  This  is  unprofitable  labor,  and  results  in  the 
weakening  of  the  colony.  The  beekeepers  of  the  United  States  lose  at 
least  one-tenth  of  their  colonies  of  bees  every  winter.  Many  losses  are 
due  to  starvation,  which  can  be  easily  avoided.  If  the  excessive  winter 
losses  are  prevented,  commercial  bee-keeping  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

NEW   BOOKS 

Beekeeping. — By  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ph.D.     The   Rural    Science  Series, 

edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  New  York.      The  Macmillan  Co.      1916. 

457  pp.  Illus.  $2.00. 
This  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  beekeeping  is  authoritative. 
Mr.  Phillips  is  in  charge  of  bee  culture  investigation,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
book  thoroughly  covers  the  ground,  and  contains  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  some  parts  of  bee  cultivation.  Illlustrations  of  best  kinds  of 
beehives,  details  of  food  supplies,  and  general  hints  regarding  wintering, 
etc.,  are  of  use  to  the  amateur,  while  careful  diagrammed  studies  of  the 
life  process  of  the  bee,  marketing  of  the  crop,  etc.,  will  prove  valuable  to 
the  expert. — E.  C.  W. 
Our   Early   Wild   Flowers.     By   Harriet    L.    Keeler,    New   York. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1916.     252  pp.     Illus.     Col.  plates.     $1.00 

net. 
Miss  Keeler  describes  with  vividness  and  vivacity  some  130  of  the 
wild  flowers  common  throughout  the  middle  and  North  Atlantic  States. 
Written  with  sympathy  and  scientific  skill,  this  little  book  brings  out 
in  condensed  and  serviceable  form  just  what  most  of  us  want  to  know 
about  the  common  flowers  around  us.  An  admirable  companion  for  a 
botanical  walk. 
Looking  Forward.     A  Study  in  Social  Justice.     By  Isaac  Roberts, 

New  York.  Roberts  and  Co.  $1.00. 
This  dialogue  between  a  group  of  friends  attacks  a  subject  which 
needs  study,  the  subject  of  cooperation.  Success  has  attended  exper- 
iments in  this  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  so  success  can  be  attained  here, 
we  suppose.  Every  contribution  to  the  subject  is  of  service,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  presents  this  sincere  and  thoughtful  addition  to  the  literature 
on  this  cooperative  idea  at  a  time  when  people  are  looking  for  a  way  out 
along  such  lines.  We  believe  his  audience  will  be  interested  in  his 
various  suggestions,  and  will  be  inclined  to  accept  many  of  them. — 
E.  C.  W. 
Beautiful  Gardens  in  America.     By  Louise  Shelton,  New  York. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915.  341  PP-  176  pi.  $5-0?  net. 
A  series  of  beautiful  views  of  gardens  throughout  the  United  States 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west  and  south  as  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Alaska.  These  "gardens  were  planned,  with  few  excep- 
tions, by  their  owners,  earnestly  endeavoring  to  express  their  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  these  outdoor  homes."  The  sight  of  beautiful  gardens 
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is  an  inspiration  to  the  possibilities  of  what  may  be  done,  and  next  to 
the  real  sight  comes  the  pictured  garden,  especially  when  it  is  accomp- 
anied by  Miss  Shelton's  brief  but  satisfying  descriptions. 

American  Rose  Annual,  1916.  Edited  by  J.  Horace  MacFarland. 
Harrisburg.  J.  H.  MacFarland,  1916.  180  pp.  pi.  50  cents. 
If  this  first  American  Rose  Annual  is  only  a  foretaste  of  things  to  come, 
the  future  of  rose-growing  in  these  United  States  is  to  be  well  served 
and  well  stimulated  indeed.  Mere  cultural  directions  being  mostly 
omitted,  a  real  survey  of  rose  progress  is  given,  present  conditions 
throughout  the  country  are  touched  on,  and  the  wonderfully  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  future  is  indicated.  The  widening  work  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  is  brought  out,  and  a  general  invitation  to  membership  is 
given — an  invitation  not  lightly  to  go  unheeded,  if  Rose  Annuals  like 
this  one  are  to  be  repeated. 

The  Principles  of  Plant  Culture.  By  E.  S.  Goff.  8th  edition. 
New  York.  MacMillan  Co.  1916.  295  pp.  Illus.  $2.50. 
This  new  volume  in  the  Rural  Text-book  series  in  the  8th  edition  of  a 
standard  work  now  brought  up  to  date.  It  contains  a  thorough  and 
systematic  study  of  plant  culture  as  the  beginning  of  all  good  farming 
and  gardening.  The  nature  of  the  plant,  how  it  responds  to  external 
conditions,  how  it  is  protected  and  modified,  its  propagation  and  im- 
provement under  cultivation,  etc.,  are  clearly  and  interestingly  set  forth 
by  a  trained  scientist  and  a  most  practical  and  delightful  teacher. 

Talks  for  Farmers.  Published  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Forbush.  Vol.  6,  No. 
5,  for  January,  19 16,  contains  "Street  and  Roadside  Planting," 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Waugh  and  P.  H.  Elwood,  Jr. 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  issued  two  bulletins  of  especial 
interest  to  our  members.  They  may  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  Civic  Association,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C,  for  25  cents  each. 

Real  Estate  Subdivisions  and  the  Best  Method  of  Handling 
Them.     By  J.  C.  Nichols,  Series  II,  No.  5,  Second  Edition.     Feb- 
rurary,  1912. 
An  account  of  Mr.  Nichols'  achievement  in  the  making  of  an  ideal  resi- 
dential section,  contiguous  to,  and  some  day  to  be  part  of,  the  great  city 
of  Kansas  City.     Treats  in  a  most  informing  way  of  the  development 
of  the  right  kind  of  residential  suburbs,  and  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  subject  of  city  planning. 

Country  Planning.     By  F.  A.  Waugh.     Series  II,  No.  8,  January, 
1916. 
A  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  committee  on  country  planning  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  and  of  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
it  has  to  deal. 


More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  members  joined 
the  Association  during  January,  February  and  March. 
Their  names  are  omitted  from  this  number  of  the  Quarterly 
on  account  of  lack  of  space.  There  are  now  in  all  1250 
members. 
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PEKINGESE— the  most  popu- 
lar and  fascinating  dog — 
hardy,  affectionate,  quaint;  un- 
canny in  intelligence,pathetic  in  their 
devotion.  Peking  Kennels — the  larg- 
est breeder  of  Pekingese  in  America, 
all  colors.  Prices  most  reasonable. 
Dr.  Mary  H.  Cotton,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  planning. — How  to 
group  trees  and  shrubs.  Suc- 
cess with  lilies,  roses,  and  verbenas. 
Trellises.  Lectures  on  Famous  Gar- 
dens, on  French,  Italian,  English 
and  Oriental  Gardens.  R.  E.  Zim- 
mermann,  1340  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  PRIMROSE  Yellow 
(Munstead  Strain);  Red 
and  Pink  Polyanthus,  25  cents  per 
plant,  £3.00  dozen,  $20.00  per  100. 
F.  E.  McIlvaine,  Glen  Isle  Farm, 
Dowingtown,  Penna. 


CEDAR  ACRES  Gladioli.  Send 
for  1916  Booklet,  full  informa- 
tion and  cultural  directions.  It  is 
free.  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass.,  Box  J. 


MRS.  S.  A.  BROWN  offers  for 
sale  100  gladiolus  bulbs  Prim- 
ulinus  "Sunbeam"®  $2.50  per  dozen, 
postpaid,  to  your  address.  These 
are  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  hybrids  and  are 
of  a  pure  yellow  pale  in  tone  (Massi- 
cot Yellow).  165  West  58th  St., 
New  York  City. 

GARDENS. — Practical  service 
tendered.  Two  graduates  of 
The  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler, 
are  prepared  to  plan,  plant  and 
manage  gardens  large  or  small; 
especially  fitted  to  care  for  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  perennial 
plants.  Emily  Exley,  M.  Frances 
Shinn,  235  So.  nth  St.,  Phila. 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs 

Ayrshire  Cattle,  Sweet  Butter 

Guaranteed  Fresh  Eggs 

Bewley  Farm 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker  Davis 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

REFINED  woman  wants  position 
with  ladies  only  who  are  living 
alone  and  farming  for  profit.  Oppor- 
tunity to  learn  something  of  farming 
more  important  than  wages.  Would 
help  with  housekeeping.  References 
exchanged.  Miss  C.  A.  Mullen,  314 
Fifth  Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

BE  Patriotic  and  buy  American 
grown  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  My 
catalog  describing  over  fifty  of  the 
best  varieties,  as  well  as  valuable 
helpful  hints,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  H.  Youell,  538  Cedar  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TO  KILL  INSECTS  is  one  thing, 
but  to  do  so  without  injuring  or 
even  staining  flowers  or  foliage  is 
quite  another.  "Readeana"  Rose 
Bug  Exterminator  kills  the  in- 
sects and  improves  the  foliage.  For 
sale  at  all  reliable  dealers.  Reade 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


FRANCES  DUNCAN'S  garden 
planning  sets:  A  device  for 
enabling  the  amateur  gardener  to 
arrange  his  planting  in  miniature 
and  see  how  it  looks.  Lawn,  earth, 
walks,  and  plants  for  small  garden, 
$2.50;  larger  garden  with  pergola, 
lake,  summerhouse,  $5.00;  garden- 
craft  for  children  with  country 
house,  $3.50.  Frances  Duncan,  1 
Milligan  Place,  New  York. 


PROVINCETOWN,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.  Red  Inn  opens  May  30, 
19 16.  A  motor  Inn  on  the  European 
plan.  All  rooms  with  baths.  Single 
Rooms,  $2.50;  double  rooms,  #5. 
Chauffeur's  accommodations.  Tele- 
phone in  advance.  Miss  Marion 
Wilkinson,  Red  Inn,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 
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Peonies 

The  Largest  Collection  of  Choice 
Varieties  in  the  Entire  World 

VISIT  US  IN  MID-JUNE  AND  VERIFY  OUR  STATEMENT 

Iris  that  won  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  World's 
Fair  for  Excellence. 

Hardy  Phlox  and  Perennials  in  a  large  assort- 
ment. 

Specimen  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental 
Evergreens  in  a  choice  variety. 

Catalogs  on  request. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc., 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 

"Sunshine"  Dahlia 

Described  in  these  pages,  offered  by  Mrs.  Stout 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  through 
John  Scheepers  &  Co.,  the  Flowerbulb  Specialists, 
2  Stone  Street,  New  York. 

Plants  $3.00  each.    Delivery  May.    Stock  limited.    Order 
at  once.     All  best  variety  of  Bulbs  in  Highest  Quality. 


School 

The 

of  Horticulture 

Well  Considered 

for  Women 

Garden 

(Eighteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia) 

Ambler,  Pa. 

A  practical  and  delightful  garden 
book  by  Mrs.  Francis  King,   Presi- 
dent of  the  W.  N.  A.  and  H.  A. 

Price  $2.00 

Practical  and   theoretical  training  in 
the  growing  of  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,    Bees.       Simple     Carpentry. 
School  Gardening.    Constant  demand 
for  trained  women  to  fill  salaried  posi- 
tions.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Elizabeth  L.  Lee,  Director 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the 
Association 

600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 

Special  attention  given  to  mail  orders 
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JDon't  Just  Admire  Moon's  Trees  on  Other  Places 
Plant  Them  for  Your  Own  Enjoyment 

Your  grounds  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  these,  but  tliat 
:*sn't  matter,  Cor  the  very  inelusivenessof  our  assortment  and  the  vigor 
such  plants  as  make  landscapes  like  this  possible  indicate  how  well 
lifiedweare  to  supply  trees  and  shrubbery  that  give  enjoyment  to 
lers  of  smaller  places.  (J  Our  descriptive  catalogue,  filled  with  illus- 
itions  and  containing  prices,  together  with  many  valuable  helps  for  WF\ 
inting  the  home  grounds,  will  be  mailed  upon  request;  while  those  ^' 
10  care  to  tell  us  of  any  lawn  planting  that  they  have  in  mind  will 
?eive  the  personal  attention  of  such  letter-aid  as  we  can  give. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

iladclphia  Office,  21  S.  Twelfth  Street  Morrisvillc,  Pa. 


C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 
Grower  of 

Choice  Bulbs 


Bulbs  Imported  direct  from 
Holland  for  Customers.  No 
supply  kept  here.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  in  Nurseries  in 
Haarlem — free  on  application. 

E.  J.  Krug,  Sole  Agent 

112  Broad  Street 
New  York 

(Successor  to  C.  C.  Abel  &  Co.) 


Plant  Trees  With 


Red  Cross 

Explosives 

T?  LASTING  the  soil  before 
-L^  setting  the  tree  makes  the 
soil  porous  and  mellow.  Better 
root  systems  are  secured  be- 
cause of  deeper  and  wider  root 
beds.  Moisture  is  conserved 
and  is  available  for  the  needs  of  ma- 
turing trees  in  the  dry  seasons. 
Plant  trees  in  blasted  soil  and  insure 
their  lives  against  the  first-year  losses. 

DuPont  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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EGG  FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  speaking  of  egg  farming  for  profit  I  shall  dwell  es- 
pecially on  the  necessity  of  attention  to  detail  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view. 

The  motto  of  the  poultry  woman  should  not  be  "watch- 
ful waiting,"  but  must  be  "watchful  working."  In  Mrs. 
Homan's  most  concise  and  delightful  article,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Association's  Quarterly,  she  outlines  the 
practical  side  of  poultry  raising  for  egg  production.  Al- 
most every  word  she  has  written  there  has  been  identical 
with  my  own  experience.  There  is  nothing  easy  about 
raising  chickens,  getting  them  in  lay  and  keeping  them 
laying,  breeding  tnem  correctly,  incubating  large  hatches, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  marketing  the  products  successfully 
not  only  from  the  financial  point  of  the  producer,  but  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  consumer. 

We  say  to  the  little  twentieth  century  hen — "You  can- 
not roost  in  the  trees  and  run  about  seeking  your  livelihood 
of  grains  and  seeds  and  bugs,  and  lay,  during  the  mating 
season,  from  12  to  20  eggs.  Oh,  no!  You  are  to  roost  each 
night  in  a  well-ventilated  house;  you  are  to  exercise  half 
of  the  year  in  straw  placed  on  the  floor  of  your  house  in 
which  we  have  thrown  grains  that  are  good  for  you  to  eat; 
you  are  to  have  green  food  and  dry  mash  and  meat  provided 
for  you  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities;  then  to 
show  your  gratitude  for  this  polite  captivity  you  are  to  lay, 
not  a  handful  of  eggs  in  the  mating  season,  but  a  couple  of 
hundred  eggs  throughout  the  year  with  especial  attention 
paid  to  your  lay  during  the  months  of  the  early  winter!" 
The  hen  has  shown  herself  a  rather  remarkable  little  ma- 
chine, but  she  must  be  understood  by  the  engineer. 

Personally,  I  have  never  found  much  mental  stimulus 
in  the  company  of  a  chicken,  but  I  do  find  plenty  of  mental 
stimulus  in  making  a  living  out  of  poultry! 

I  remember  asking  a  gentleman  poultryman  who  was 
just  beginning  his  career  as  such,  how  his  hens  were  laying. 
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It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  a  fresh  egg  was  a  very  rare 
article.  He  replied,  "Oh,  I  forgot  to  shut  the  doors  of  their 
houses  one  windy  night  and  the  fool  hens  took  cold  and  it 
looks  to  me  like  roup.  They  make  me  tired!"  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  a  laying  hen  depends  on  her  care- 
taker so  absolutely  for  all  her  conditions  of  life  that  one 
must  realize  this  responsibility  pretty  clearly  before  going 
into  the  business  or  else  be  made  to  realize  it  very  expen- 
sively afterward. 

I  began  my  experience  eight  years  ago  as  the  fearful 
beholder  of  sixty  laying  Leghorns.  I  knew  nothing  about 
them,  but  determined  to  learn,  and  the  foreman  of  the  farm 
was  most  patient. 

I  remember  one  very  hot  day  going  by  their  yard  and  to 
my  horror  seeing  two  or  three  of  them  evidently  in  the  last 
stages  of  convulsions.  I  rushed  to  the  foreman,  reported 
their  condition,  and  together  we  ran  breathlessly  back  to 
find  them  still  convulsing!  He  looked  at  them,  he  looked 
at  me,  and  then  with  remarkable  self-control  said,  "Say, 
Miss,  they's  only  dusting  themselves  to  kill  the  varmin!" 
After  that  I  watched  their  strange  actions  in  nervous  silence. 

Since  those  first  confusing  months  the  poultry  has  been 
steadily  increased  and  to-day  we  have  about  400  laying 
stock  and  1500  small  chicks.  Each  year  we  have  made 
some  financial  profit  and  each  year  we  have  had  much 
valuable  experience. 

We  selected  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  breed  because  we 
wished  to  cater  to  the  fancy  egg  market  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  and  have  never  regretted  our  choice.  The  much- 
exploited  facts  of  the  Leghorn  maturing  more  quickly  than 
the  heavier  breeds,  and  laying  a  larger  egg  and  more  of 
them  than  any  other  breed  for  the  amount  of  feed  she  con- 
sumes, are  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  of  feed,  if  financial  profit  is  to  be 
considered.  And  to  me  financial  profit  must  be  considered 
more  and  more  the  standard  of  success  of  our  farming. 
If  food  cannot  be  produced  other  than  by  obsolete  methods 
and  stupid  wastefulness,  the  consumer  will  always  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  what  he  receives. 

For  several  years  we  ran  our  own  incubators  and  had  some 
excellent  hatches,  but  we  have  now  done  away  with  them 
entirely  and  buy  our  little  chicks  when  a  day  old;  for  in 
order  to  hatch  large  quantities  at  a  certain  time  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  for  fall  laying  one  must  maintain  a  large 
breeding  pen,  have  large  incubators  and  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  run  them.  All  this  costs  money,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  either  financially  or  with  the 
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stock  produced,  one  must  give  unending  time  and  study  to 
the  selecting  and  trap-nesting  of  the  breeders,  utmost  care 
in  handling  the  fertile  eggs,  and  great  skill  and  patience  in 
running  the  incubators  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  most 
interesting  experimental  work  in  regard  to  the  breeding  of 
poultry  and  has  the  intelligence  necessary  to  adopt  the 
ever-changing  ideas  in  regard  to  it,  the  breeding  and  incu- 
bation of  chickens  is  not  only  extremely  interesting,  but 
can  be  made  as  lucrative  as  any  other  side  of  the  poultry 
business.  But  I  strongly  advise  all  beginners  to  buy  their 
chicks  "ready  made,"  if  they  can  find  a  reputable  hatchery 
near  their  farms. 

This  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  any 
cocks  with  the  hens  throughout  the  year,  and  assures  us  of 
having  nothing  on  the  farm  but  the  much-desired  virgin, 
or  infertile,  table  egg. 

In  brooding  chickens  we  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
coal -burning  brooder  stove.  I  used  one  last  year  for  the 
first  time  and  was  most  successful  in  brooding  820  chicks 
under  one  stove  and  losing  only  about  10  per  cent,  in  the 
brooder  house.  This  year  I  am  using  two  stoves,  brooding 
750  chicks  under  each  stove,  and  although  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  considering  the  very  trying  spring,  am  planning 
not  to  brood  more  than  500  under  each  stove  in  the  future. 

I  placed  the  stove  in  the  brooder  house,  a  room  about  12 
by  30  feet,  and  the  first  few  days  kept  the  little  chicks  as 
quiet  as  possible  about  the  stove,  by  having  a  temporary 
partition  set  up  to  keep  them  in.  After  that  I  gave  them 
the  run  of  the  whole  room  and  also  a  grass-covered  run  in 
front  of  the  brooder  house,  and  never  have  I  had  chicks 
develop  more  evenly  or  had  less  illness  and  loss  than  I  have 
had  with  these  brooder  stoves. 

I  feed  and  handle  them  entirely  according  to  the  Cornell 
method,  except  that  I  do  not  use  moist  mashes.  The  stock 
grows  and  develops  so  satisfactorily  on  the  dry  mash  that 
I  do  not  find  the  more  forcing  moist  mash  necessary,  and  it 
is  a  great  relief  not  to  have  to  risk  the  souring  of  a  moist 
mash  in  the  warm  summer  days,  resulting  in  serious  illness 
in  the  entire  flock. 

The  little  cockerels  are  taken  away  from  the  little  pullets 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  and  are  put  on  a  fat- 
tening mash  and  shut  up  in  colony  houses,  where  we  run 
lamp  brooders  for  them  until  the  nights  are  warm  enough 
not  to  tempt  them  to  crowd.  They  are  sold  as  broilers  as 
soon  as  they  weigh  about  a  pound,  and  the  proceeds  help 
to  pay  for  the  feed  for  their  ravenous  little  sisters  until  they, 
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in  their  turn,  become  self-supporting  in  the  laying  houses 
in  the  fall. 

The  Leghorn  cockerel  will  never  plump  up  as  many  of  the 
heavier  breeds,  but  if  fed  a  fattening  mash,  given  plenty  of 
skim  milk  and  green  feed,  it  has  a  most  delicious  flavor 
which  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  public. 

As  soon  as  the  pullets  are  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old  they 
go  out  on  range  in  colony  houses,  and  there  they  remain 
playing  about  under  the  trees  until  they  are  put  into  the 
laying  houses  and  made  to  face  seriously  the  problem  of 
self-support. 

Here  it  is  that  the  heartless  executioner  must  step  in  in 
earnest ! 

All  through  the  brooder  house  stage  the  weakling  chick, 
the  malformed  chick,  the  undeveloped  chick,  must  be  re- 
moved, for  the  risk  of  its  becoming  really  ill  and  dragging 
down  the  whole  flock  is  too  great.  The  culling  of  the  pul- 
lets is  even  more  severe.  At  first  this  seems  very  difficult, 
but  after  years  of  "watchful  working"  among  them  it  be- 
comes more  simple.  Only  the  well-developed  pullet  with 
a  look  in  the  eye  that  means  business,  a  tendency  to  talk 
confidentially  about  the  possibilities  of  her  future,  and  with 
that  splendidly  developed  feminine  trait  of  curiosity  which 
takes  her  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  her  home  and 
incidentally  out  of  any  door  or  window  which  absent- 
mindedly  may  be  left  open  for  the  moment,  only  this  keen, 
business-like  little  pullet  can  we  afford  to  keep.  The  blink- 
ing, hunched-up,  depressed-looking  pullet  is  much  better 
off  in  a  stew  than  in  a  laying  house — at  least  as  far  as  its 
owner  is  concerned ! 

So  in  early  September  we  pick  out  the  happy,  bright-eyed, 
conversational  little  pullets  with  red  combs  and  yellow 
legs  (here  of  course  I  am  speaking  especially  of  the  Leghorn), 
deep  in  body  and  full  of  energy.  These  are  put  into  their 
laying  houses  and  kept  there  shut  up  for  about  a  week, 
well  fed,  with  plenty  of  water,  skim  milk  and  green  food. 
The  mysteries  of  the  nest-boxes  and  the  different  furnish- 
ings of  their  new  home  cause  much  comment  and  interest. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  when  they  settle  down,  they  are 
let  out  and  roam  about  the  place  until  the  winter  storms 
drive  them  in  until  spring. 

During  the  winter  their  mash  boxes  are  opened  about 
10  A.  M.,  and  skim  milk  is  given  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
fed  in  long  narrow  pans  hung  from  the  ceiling,  well  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  litter  on  the  floor.  Green  food — either 
cabbages,  sprouted  oats  or  mangels — goes  to  them  at  noon, 
and  an  hour  before  sunset  they  are  given  a  heavy  feeding  of 
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mixed  grains,  more  than  they  can  eat  that  night,  thrown  in 
the  litter,  the  balance  of  which  gives  them  an  excellent  early- 
breakfast  if  they  will  work  for  it.  Fresh  water  is  given 
them  daily  about  7  a.  m. 

The  dropping  boards  are  cleaned  three  times  a  week,  and 
at  the  Saturday  cleaning  the  whitewash  brush  is  used 
wherever  needed.  The  nests  are  kept  clean  and  are  closed 
at  night  to  prevent  their  being  roosted  in. 

Once  a  year  the  entire  house  is  "turned-out" — cleaned 
and  whitewashed  with  a  strong  disinfectant.  The  roosts 
are  sprayed  several  times  during  the  summer  to  kill  the 
possible  red  mite.  The  hens  are  dusted  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  prevent  body  lice,  and  a  dust  wallow  is  provided  in 
each  house  for  winter  use.  So  far,  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  vermin,  or  any  serious  illness  in  the  flock,  and 
I  consider  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  the  most  excellent  pre- 
ventives. 

We  use  no  patent  medicines  nor  feeds.  If  a  pen  or  an  in- 
dividual needs  toning  up,  sulphate  of  iron  is  excellent;  and 
in  case  of  colds  or  digestive  troubles,  permanganate  of 
potash  is  an  admirable  disinfectant,  used  either  externally 
or  internally.  The  moment  a  sick  hen  is  discovered  she  is 
removed  from  the  pen  and  placed  in  the  hospital  coop  by 
herself,  until  she  either  regains  her  health  or  dies.  Some- 
times in  a  very  evident  case  of  indigestion  she  is  given  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  instead  of  either  of  the  above  remedies.  Then 
if  she  does  not  recover  she  is  killed  and  "buried  deep." 

The  chicken  manure  is  a  very  valuable  asset  from  the 
chickens,  and  is  often  wasted  through  ignorance  of  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  pit,  sheltered 
from  storm,  and  should  be  mixed  with  sawdust  or  earth  in 
order  to  retain  its  full  value.  A  very  interesting  Govern- 
ment bulletin  is  published  on  this  subject  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Washington  by  request. 

The  feed  is  all  mixed  on  the  farm  according  to  Cornell 
formulas,  and  I  should  strongly  advise  that  all  poultry 
women  superintend  this  mixing  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  learn  as  soon  as  possible  the  different  grades  and  values 
of  what  they  are  buying.  Much  illness  can  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  clean,  fresh,  unadulterated  grain  and  feed,  and 
much  money  saved  by  knowing  good  feed  and  insisting 
upon  having  what  one  is  paying  for. 

The  pullets  lay  pretty  steadily  throughout  the  winter, 
of  course  increasing  their  production  during  the  spring 
months,  and  continue  to  lay  until  their  period  of  rest  or 
moult.  It  has  been  fully  proved  by  experts  that  the  hen 
which  lays  all  through  the  summer  and  moults  late  is  the 
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heavy  layer.  So  we  want  to  cull  out  all  summer  moulters 
and  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  do  not  moult 
until  after  the  first  of  October.  This  moulting  or  resting 
period  lasts  from  forty-five  to  ninety  days,  and  we  must 
see  to  it  that  none  but  those  who  come  through  this  trying 
period  in  good  physical  condition  be  carried  through  the 
winter.  The  eggs  when  gathered  are  kept  in  a  cool,  well- 
ventilated  room  until  shipped,  and  each  egg  is  candled  be- 
fore it  is  stamped  with  the  initials  of  the  farm.  Only  those 
that  are  large,  clean,  heavy,  and  perfect  in  shell  go  to  my 
high-class  market.  The  "culls"  are  disposed  of  sometimes 
to  peddlers  and  sometimes  to  the  village  as  "just  eggs." 

The  eggs  are  shipped  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a 
week.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  shipping  "direct  to  con- 
sumer," as  I  wish  to  benefit  by  every  cent  of  profit  that  is 
to  be  made  on  the  egg  and  also  wish  the  eggs  to  reach  the 
consumer  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect.  In  marketing  the 
eggs  I  have  found  an  excellent  market  for  my  supply  in 
shipping  direct  to  consumer  either  by  parcel  post  or  by 
express.  For  the  first  few  years  private  customers  took 
my  very  limited  supply,  but  as  my  produce  increases  I 
am  shipping  to  sanitariums  as  well,  and  later  on  hope  to 
place  my  surplus  with  hospitals  and  first-class  hotels. 

In  reference  to  housing  and  arrangement  of  plant,  there 
are  several  points  which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  land 
must  be  well  drained  either  by  sandy  soil  or  by  sufficient 
grade  to  carry  water,  either  surface  or  spring,  away  from 
the  houses.  In  selecting  the  site  we  must  include  trees 
to  give  necessary  shade  during  hot  summer  days.  The 
houses  themselves  must  be  free  from  draft,  flooded  with 
sunlight,  and  the  floors  dry.  We  use  the  shed-roof  type 
of  laying  house,  windows  along  the  southern  front,  alter- 
nating glass  with  muslin  sashes. 

The  number  of  laying  stock  to  a  pen  is  a  question  of  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  carry  from  50  to  150  in  each  pen, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pen,  and  every  season  the  smaller 
flock  lays  a  higher  percentage  of  eggs  than  the  larger  one. 
Many  poultry  men  feel  that  one  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
extra  time  needed  to  care  for  the  small  pen  flocks,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  cost  of  building  the  houses  divided  into 
small  pens,  etc.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  small  pen  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  eggs  which  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and 
equipment. 

I  believe  that  the  hen  can  be  developed  far  beyond  her 
present  abilities  as  an  egg  machine;  but  in  order  to  do  well 
she  must  be  well  provided  for  from  her  point  of  view  as  well 
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as  our  own.  The  story  of  the  man  who  "didn't  keep  no 
hens,  but  just  kept  a  comfortable  chicken  house  with  all 
the  doors  open  an'  his  neighbors'  chickens  came  and  laid  " — 
is  a  good  story  to  remember  in  housing  and  handling  the 
stock. 

I  believe  that  there  will  always  be  a  high-priced  market 
for  a  fresh  egg,  properly  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and 
I  also  believe  that  the  poultry  man  or  woman  who  has 
the  capital  to  build  and  equip  proper  houses,  stocked  with 
well-bred  fowls,  can  reasonably  expect  to  net  $2  to  $2.50 
yearly  per  hen.  But  it  will  not  come  as  a  gift  from  above. 
It  will  come  as  the  result  of  patient  ability,  hard  work,  con- 
stant touch  with  poultry  bulletins  for  improved  methods, 
a  keen  knowledge  of  the  market  for  both  buying  and  selling, 
and  lastly  a  faith  in  the  really  wonderful  little  hen ! 

Alice  Lavinia  Day. 
Connecticut. 


SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  HORTI- 
CULTURAL TRAINING 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  developments  in  agri- 
cultural training  is  its  introduction  into  the  public  schools. 
The  all  too  prevalent  idea  that  farming  is  a  "last  resort" 
for  those  who  have  failed  in  every  other  profession,  is  slowly 
but  surely  ceasing  to  exist ;  and  in  its  place  comes  the  con- 
viction that  farming  (lovingly  and  exaltedly  spoken  of  as 
scientific  agriculture)  is  one  of  the  most  exacting,  brain 
requiring,  worth  while  professions  extant. 

I  sometimes  think  we  have  to  thank  the  imported  bugs 
and  blights,  which  have  cost  no  end  of  trouble  and  money, 
for  placing  farming  among  the  scientific  professions.  If 
things  grew  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  from  troubles  as 
they  did  several  hundred  years  ago,  our  scientists  would 
not  have  turned  their  attention  in  our  direction,  but  we  now 
hold  our  heads  up  with  the  proudest  and  most  exalted  pro- 
fessional people. 

Because  of  the  troubles  which  have  beset  the  profession 
our  educators  have  seen  the  need  of  teaching  agriculture  to 
the  youth  of  the  country;  it  is  taught  not  alone  in  the  sub- 
urban and  country  schools,  but  in  the  city  schools  as  well. 
The  chance  for  practical  work  in  the  latter  is  woefully  small, 
nevertheless  the  city  school  garden  is  already  a  great  factor 
in  agricultural  training. 

School  gardens  have  become  tremendously  popular,  for 
there  is  a  natural  craving  in  nearly  every  human  being  to 
dig  in  the  soil,  to  plant  seeds,  and  watch  the  plants  grow. 
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This  is  a  natural  instinct  that  it  is  criminal  to  thwart,  be- 
cause its  effect  is  so  far  reaching  and  so  good.  It  makes 
for  a  different  type  of  men  and  women;  an  independent, 
self-reliant,  nature-loving  people.  Therefore  I  think  every 
effort  put  forth  in  behalf  of  school  gardens  should  have  the 
support  of  every  loyal  American.  These  gardens,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  workshop  of  the  very  young  and  form  a  love  for  and 
leaning  toward  agriculture  that  may  lead  the  boy  and  girl 
into  the  profession  that  nature  intended  they  should  pursue. 
Next  come  the  clubs, — nation-wide  Corn-,  Potato-,  Cauli- 
flower-, Garden-  and  Canning-Clubs, — where  all  the  youth 
of  a  state  may  strive  for  the  honor  of  prize  winning.  The 
clubs  go  a  step  farther  than  the  school  gardens — they  are 
placing  these  particular  crops  on  a  professional  basis,  where 
acres  or  portions  of  acres  must  be  tilled,  where  cultural 
excellence  and  low  cost  plus  a  perfect  harvest  count  high. 
Many  of  these  clubs  require  from  each  member  a  complete 
record  of  the  crop.  The  record  starts  with  a  measured 
piece  of  land  usually  one-half  to  one  acre;  this  measure- 
ment must  be  accurate  and  sworn  to  by  some  person  in 
authority. 

Lesson  No.  I. — Land  measurement.  The  lessons  follow 
in  perfect  order. 

Amount  of  fertilizer  used,  kind,  cost,  and  time  consumed 
in  applying. 

Time  cost  of  preparing  land  and  methods  used. 

Amount  of  seed  planted,  cost  and  time  used  in  planting. 

Number  of  cultivations  and  time  required. 

Amount  of  spray  materials  used  and  time  required  to 
apply,  charging  all  costs. 

Time  required  in  harvesting. 

Amount  of  yield  and  income  if  sold.  If  not  sold  the  pre- 
vailing price  for  the  commodity  in  that  territory  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  computing  income.  The  prize  is 
then  awarded  by  points.  Fifty  points  for  agricultural 
operations,  forty-five  points  for  commercial  excellence, 
which  includes  yield  and  expenses  and  selling,  and  five 
points  for  the  completeness  of  the  report. 

Surely  this  is  an  education!  Not  alone  for  the  boy  or 
girl  member  of  the  club,  but  for  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  next  step  takes  us  to  the  farm  bureau  or  county 
agent.  These  men  are  graduates  of  some  agricultural  col- 
lege and  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  practical  experience  as 
well.  We  owe  this  help  to  our  neighbor  on  the  north. 
Canada  was  the  first  to  take  up  this  method  of  education — 
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politely  called  "helping  the  farmer."  The  Canadian  method 
is  to  establish  one  of  the  farm  agents  in  any  community  ask- 
ing for  him.  An  office  is  opened  in  some  store  in  the  village, 
which  is  really  a  club  and  reading-room  for  all  the  farmers 
in  that  locality.  A  good  library  is  installed  and  the  farm 
agent  provided  with  a  horse  and  buggy  or  auto  so  that  he 
can  go  to  any  farm  which  asks  his  help.  He  will  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  help  the  farmer;  he  helps  him  test  his 
cows,  his  soil,  his  seed;  suggests  crops  and  methods  of  rota- 
tion, and  works  with  him  on  any  problem  until  it  is  solved. 
If  some  trouble  arises  which  the  agent  cannot  conquer,  he 
knows  where  to  appeal  for  help. 

Our  own  country  is  rapidly  following  the  suit  of  our 
northern  neighbor,  and  county  agents  are  increasing  very 
rapidly.  Our  method  is  somewhat  different  from  Canada's ; 
not  quite  as  broad  and  complete,  because  our  agents  are 
limited  to  one  to  a  county,  while  Canada  allows  one  to 
every  community  desiring  it.  These  agents  never  go  to  a 
farm  uninvited — they  never  suggest  any  change  in  a  farm 
until  the  farmer  wishes  help.  If  there  is  one  thing  the 
average  farmer  is  very  sure  of  it  is  that  he  "knows  his  own 
business  and  no  one  can  show  him."  Therefore,  there 
is  no  attempt  to,  "show  him,"  it  is  a  case  of  letting  him 
show  himself,  also  his  neighbors.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
a  dairy  farmer  who  is  not  doing  very  well.  The  county 
agent  can  see  at  a  glance  where  he  is  not  making  the  money 
that  he  might;  possibly  his  pastures  are  poor,  he  is  not 
growing  alfalfa,  or  his  stock  has  never  been  tested.  When 
the  agent  has  gotten  on  friendly  terms  with  the  farmer, 
sometimes  through  the  grange,  through  a  neighbor,  even 
through  the  farmer's  real  desire  to  know,  he  suggests  trying 
a  little  alfalfa.  The  farmer  pleads  he  is  too  poor  "to  mon- 
key with  new-fangled  notions."  The  agent  is  then  author- 
ized by  the  Government  to  buy  seed  and  lime,  prepare  the 
ground  and  sow  the  seed,  if  the  farmer  will  give  the  land 
and  the  team.  This  little  patch  is  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  the  steps  to  testing  the  cows  and  eliminating  the 
non-payers,  to  erecting  a  silo  and  various  labor-saving 
devices,  is  a  perfectly  logical  and  steady  progression. 

Is  this  education?  You  surely  know  that  every  farmer  in 
a  community  knows  what  every  other  farmer  is  doing!  It 
is  the  quintessence  of  education  without  its  name.  The 
farmer  eventually  realizes  he  is  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing. No,  not  quite  nothing — hasn't  he  been  paying  taxes 
all  these  years ! 

The  railroads  are  going  even  a  step  farther,  for  they  real- 
ize the  necessity  for  greater  agricultural  activity  both  for 
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their  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  country.  The  railroads' 
educational  work  is  many  sided,  and  although  this  work  is 
only  ten  years  old,  yet  it  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
I  have  just  returned  from  New  Orleans,  where  I  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Development  Association, 
founded  ten  years  ago  by  the  industrial,  immigration  and 
colonization  agents  of  the  various  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  success  of  the  railroad  work  shows  that  some  of  the 
biggest  brains  of  the  country  are  turned  in  our  direction; 
they  look  years  ahead  and  know  the  coming  needs.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  there  are  agricultural  trains,  costing  for- 
tunes, to  run  through  railroad  territory  to  stimulate  agri- 
cultural activities.  There  are  demonstration  farms  which 
show  what  a  given  territory  can  produce, — and  agricultural 
and  marketing  agents,  who  go  wherever  called  to  help  to 
solve  any  problem  the  farmer  may  meet. 

Many  of  the  railroads  are  sending  thoroughbred  stock 
into  the  communities  to  breed  up  the  live  stock.  A  pure 
bred  bull,  for  instance,  is  given  to  a  farmer  to  care  for,  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  the  only  demand  of  the  railroad  being 
that  they  be  notified  in  case  of  any  illness  of  the  animal,  and 
that  the  farmer  give  him  the  best  of  care.  He  is  for  use  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  the  farmer  keeping  him,  of 
course,  gaining  the  greatest  benefit.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
this  bull  is  exchanged  for  another  one  which  has  been  used 
in  the  same  way  in  a  different  section.  This  prevents 
inbreeding.  The  railroad  still  owns  the  animal  and  no 
favoritism  exists,  as  was  the  case  when  a  pure  bred  animal 
was  given  to  the  farmer  in  fee  simple.  The  actual  ocular 
demonstration  of  what  good  stock  will  do  compared  with 
scrub  stock  is  the  only  kind  of  education  some  people  are 
capable  of  absorbing. 

In  the  marketing  of  produce  the  railroads  are  taking  an 
unusual  interest.  They  even  take  photographs  of  a  ship- 
ment of  produce  when  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  which 
may  be  taken  to  the  producer  that  he  may  see  faults  of 
packing  or  package  and  correct  them. 

The  express  companies  are  doing  the  same  thing  through 
their  Bureau  of  Markets:  bringing  producer  and  consumer 
or  wholesaler  into  close  touch,  by  helping  a  producer  dis- 
pose of  a  crop  he  seems  unable  to  market,  and  showing  him 
how  to  grade,  pack  and  sell.  This  all  sounds  a  good  deal 
like  "first  aid  to  the  injured,"  the  "aid"  being  mostly  on 
the  side  of  the  railroads  and  express  companies.  But  it  is 
not ;  it  is  good  business  education  for  the  farmer — the  side 
of  him  which  needs  the  most  education. 
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The  railroads  are  also  very  active  in  helping  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  Young  Folks  Club  work. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  colleges  and  see  what  develop- 
ments are  there. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been 
turning  out  agricultural  teachers,  the  percentage  of  farmers 
being  infinitesimally  small.  They  have  given  four  year 
courses  in  the  growing  of  produce  and  live  stock,  and  have 
taught  agriculture  in  the  class  room  and  the  laboratory, 
trusting  that  the  students  would  be  able  to  get  practical 
work  on  farms  during  the  summer  months.  This  old 
regime  is  slowly  passing  and  the  colleges  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  agriculture  is  an  all-year-round  profession. 

What  is  the  result?  We  are  getting  a  new  type  of  school 
of  which  I  know  two,  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 
at  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  a  State  School  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  where  the  school  year  is  the  whole  year,  where  the 
laboratory  is  the  field  and  workshop,  where  the  theory 
learned  in  the  class-room  is  immediately  put  into  practice, 
where  there  is  land  enough  for  each  student  to  do  actual  work, 
and  where  the  old  axiom,  "Learn  by  doing, "  has  come  true. 
Edith  Loring  Fullerton. 

Long  Island.    . 


THE  HERB-GROWING  ASSOCIATION 

Since  an  allusion  to  this  movement  in  England  has  been 
kindly  made  in  your  last  Quarterly,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  insert  a  line  bringing  the  information  more  up-to-date. 
The  scheme  was  made  public  in  January,  and  in  five  months 
1500  members  were  enrolled.  As  both  sexes  are  equally 
interested,  the  idea  of  making  it  a  women's  movement  was 
dropped  at  once.  Miss  Wilkinson,  who  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Provisional  Committee,  resigned  directly 
she  found  how  the  matter  was  being  taken  up,  because  she 
could  not  possibly  give  the  requisite  time  and  attention. 
For  this  year,  at  any  rate,  the  Association  is  not  attempting 
to  grow,  as  it  soon  proved  that  all  the  time  of  the  staff  would 
be  taken  up  by  organizing  those  who  wished  to  cultivate 
or  to  collect  such  medicinal  herbs  as  grow  wild  throughout 
the  country.  Fifteen  local  centres  are  already  established 
in  different  counties,  and  others  are  being  rapidly  formed. 
These  centres  collect  material  in  small  quantities,  dry  it, 
if  not  already  done,  and  then  forward  to  the  headquarters 
in  London.  Thence  distribution  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
takes  place.  All  the  leading  firms  are  in  treaty  with  the 
Association,  and  there  seems  every  hope  that  the  trade  may 
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be  recaptured  for  home  benefit  in  continuity.  A  monthly 
circular  of  instruction  is  issued  to  members.  The  pam- 
phlet of  general  directions  is  to  be  had  at  the  office,  6}4d. 
exclusive  of  postage.  The  secretarial  office  is  at  No.  7, 
sixth  floor,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  Westminster;  the 
managerial  office  at  44,  ground  floor,  in  the  same  building. 

Edith  L.  Chamberlain, 
Hon.  Editor  Monthly  Leaflet  of  The  Women's  Farm  &  Garden  Union  (of 
England). 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  Lester  H.  Williams,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  0. 
Conference  Committee — 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson,  Chairman,  Richmond,  Va. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  National 
Agricultural    and    Horticultural    Association    was    held    in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  May  18, 
1916,  Mrs.  King  in  the  chair. 

The  chief  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the 
revised  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  included  the  change 
of  name  of  the  Association.  The  text  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  as  adopted  will  be  found  on  p.  38  of  this  number 
of  the  Quarterly. 

The  following  protest  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  great 
power-house  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  presented  and  or- 
dered sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Whereas,  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  National  Capital,  with  its 
memorials  to  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  other  great  men,  and  its  beauti- 
ful park  system,  are  threatened  by  the  erection  of  a  Government  power 
plant,  the  location  of  which  has  been  condemned  by  the  National  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  Arts;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  in  conference  assembled, 

request  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  State  to  urge  the 
reconsideration  of  the  location  of  this  building  and  to  submit  the 
question  to  an  expert  commission  to  study  its  artistic  and  economical 
aspect,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  presented  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands.  (Senate  Joint  Resolution  92.) 
"Whereas,  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  Washington,  the  Nation's 
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Capital,  and  its  development  along  logical  and  systematic  lines  are 
matters  of  interest  to  the  whole  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  Washington  under  the  plans  proposed 
by  the  Park  Commission  is  based  upon  plans  laid  out  with  remarkable 
foresight  and  understanding  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  and  in 
accord  with  the  best  thought  of  today,  and 

Whereas,  the  erection  of  a  government  power  plant  in  the  Park 
System  will  prove  unsightly  and  damaging  to  the  development  of  the 
city  in  accordance  with  these  accepted  plans: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  we  request  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  our  State  earnestly  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  enactment 
of  a  law  directing  that  the  development  of  Washington  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Park  Commission  Plans  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  that  they  reconsider  the  location  of  the  Govern- 
ment power  plant. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Marcia  Hale,  of  New  York,  asked  the 
Association  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  Shakes- 
peare Garden  from  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  As  this  seemed  to  be  a  local,  not  a 
national,  affair,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Council 
with  power  to  act. 

Miss  Mira  L.  Dock,  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  a  letter  asking 
the  Association  to  send  a  contribution  of  $25  or  $50  to  the 
Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union  of  England  as  a  fraternal 
help  in  their  splendid  work  in  placing  women  "on  the  land" 
during  the  present  war.  The  meeting  approved  Miss 
Dock's  suggestion  and  twenty-five  members  are  invited  to 
contribute  $1  or  $2  to  the  fund,  sending  it  at  once  to  the 
Treasurer,  Miss  Davis. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  election  of 
officers  and  Council  members  as  presented  on  the  ballot, 
with  the  addition  of  Miss  Jean  A.  Cross,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
as  Recording  Secretary. 

New  members  of  the  Council  are:  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  of 
New  York  city;  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  of  Boston;  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis,  of  Ventura,  Cal.;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Gross,  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Elsie  McFate,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Miss  Ellen  Eddy 
Shaw,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  King  presented  an  invitation  from  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  asking  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  visit  their  gardens  and  to  take  tea  on  Friday,  May  1 9th. 

The  possibilities  of  holding  the  191 7  annual  meeting  and 
conference  in  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C,  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  decision  referred  to  the  Council.* 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  that  the  Conference  might 
open  at  the  appointed  hour. 

*  Washington,  D.C.,  was  decided  upon.     (See  page  28.) 
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THE  1916  CONFERENCE 

The  third  annual  conference  was  opened  by  Mrs.  King, 
who  presented  Governor  McCall,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Governor  welcomed  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Mayor  Curley,  who  was  unfortunately  un- 
able to  be  present,  sent  his  secretary  to  represent  him  in  a 
welcome  from  the  city.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come touched  upon  the  horticultural  achievements  of  the 
Society,  now  in  its  eighty-eighth  year,  and  spoke  of  Park- 
man's  renown  in  horticulture  as  well  as  in  history. 

A  large  and  interested  audience  filled  the  room  at  all  the 
sessions  and  more  than  one  hundred  new  members  were 
enrolled. 

The  program,  as  announced  in  the  May  Quarterly,  was 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  talk  on  English  vs. 
American  Gardens  by  Miss  Mary  Youngs,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present.  All  the  papers  and  addresses  were  of  extreme 
interest,  and  the  Quarterly  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
print  some  of  them  in  this  and  succeeding  numbers. 

The  trip  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Larz  Anderson 
place,  and  the  delightful  reception  at  Professor  Sargent's 
helped  to  make  the  Conference  stand  out  as  being  one  of 
unusual  opportunity  and  charm. 

Mrs.  Tracy,  Chairman  of  the  Exhibits  Committee,  had  a 
large  number  of  interesting  exhibits  from  members  very 
well  displayed.  One  of  the  members  generously  lent  a 
collection  of  rare  gardening  books,  valued  at  more  than  $500. 
The  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  for  Women  at  Cor- 
nell sent  an  excellent  exhibit  of  drawings,  plans,  etc.,  as 
did  the  Lowthorpe  School,  and  the  School  of  Horticulture, 
at  Ambler,  Pa.,  sent  photographs  of  students  at  work. 
One  member  exhibited  a  new  kneeling  pad  of  her  own  in- 
vention, with  a  pocket  for  gardening  tools.  Mrs.  Tracy's 
report  shows  that  it  is  distinctly  profitable  to  the  individual 
member  to  exhibit  at  the  Conferences. 

The  cooperation  with  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Boston  was  of  benefit  to  both  Associa- 
tions in  making  known  their  work  to  a  wider  public.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Union,  among  other  things,  for  a 
delicious  lunch  served  by  them  on  both  days. 

The  Association  went  to  Boston  as  the  Women's  National 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  and  returned  as 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  We 
trust  that  this  simplification  will  appeal  to  the  members 
who  were  not  present  to  make  known  their  desires.  The 
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meaning  is  the  same,  and  we  have  but  abandoned  the  Latin 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  term.  Atter  all,  it  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Association  what  the  name  shall 
stand  for  in  the  years  to  come. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Said  a  friend  to  me — "I  have  a  niece  of  twenty-three,  a 
clever  girl  but  not  very  strong.  She  loves  flowers  and  all 
out-of-door  work.  You  will  remember  how  at  our  Garden 
Club  meeting  lately  we  listened  with  such  interest  to  the 
woman  from  another  town  who  makes  a  large  sum  every 
year  by  the  growing  of  annual  asters  for  market  all  on  one 
acre  of  ground.  I  thought,  '  Oh !  if  my  niece  had  only  heard 
this,  such  an  occupation  might  be  not  only  her  comfort  in 
money  but  her  physical  salvation  as  well ' ;  and  I  wrote  her 
all  that  I  could  recall  of  the  talk." 

This  was  one  of  those  chance  hearings  and  impartings 
which  may  bring  benefit  with  them.  This,  however,  was 
an  accident.  The  province  of  this  Association  is  to  make 
such  accidents  not  only  frequent  but  constant,  to  see  that 
they  shall  happen ;  that  those  who  wish  to  know  how,  when 
and  where  to  go"  to  work  in  gardening  or  farming  may  get 
quick  and  expert  help. 

Your  officers  own  today  to  a  pardonable  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration. We  can  point  to  remarkable  achievements 
during  this  second  year  of  existence.  Listening,  as  you 
have,  to  the  various  reports,  you,  as  members,  must  feel 
that  back  of  this  activity  and  accomplishment  there  is,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  William  James,  "something  definite  and 
enthusiastic."  This  is  indeed  the  fact.  The  aims  of  this 
Association  as  set  forth  in  its  circular  are  always  borne  in 
mind  by  its  Officers  and  Council;  and  their  enthusiasm  is 
boundless. 

Striking  examples  of  this  optimistic  attitude  of  your 
officers  are  seen  in  the  whole-hearted,  generous  and  efficient 
work  of  our  General  Secretary,  Miss  Loines,  in  the  equally 
able  and  faithful  service  of  Miss  Davis,  our  treasurer,  and 
in  the  expert  labors  of  Miss  Haines  and  Miss  Wood,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  Quarterly's  regular  appearance,  and  that  of 
the  Directory  just  published.  In  this  last  we  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  need  of  the  Association  by  and  for 
women.  The  growth  of  the  Association  in  members  is  in- 
creasingly rapid,  bringing  with  it  its  own  pressing  questions. 

Last  autumn  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  central  office 
or  headquarters.  The  rent  could  not  at  that  time  be  under- 
taken by  the  treasury.  The  rooms  at  600  Lexington  Ave- 
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nue,  New  York,  were,  however,  taken,  members  of  the 
Council  guaranteeing  the  rent  for  ten  months  in  the  hope 
that  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  members'  produce  might 
meet  the  remaining  sum  required  for  the  additional  two 
months.  Our  work  has  grown  very  much,  and  a  central 
office  had  proved  a  necessity;  it  has  been  furnished  by  the 
gifts  of  friends.  We  hope  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  so  increase  as  to  provide  funds  for  an  office  during 
the  coming  year. 

In  regard  to  the  secretaryship,  the  Council  decided  that 
in  addition  to  such  work  as  is  being  done  by  officers  and 
committee  members  the  time  of  a  salaried  secretary  would 
be  needed.  While  the  Association  was  still  small, — from 
19 14  to  October,  19 15, — this  work  was  done  by  a  secretary 
working  two  days  a  week.  Since  October,  however,  Miss 
Loines  has  given  practically  her  entire  time  to  the  work, 
accepting  payment  for  one-third  of  it  only.  She  has  also 
employed  clerical  assistance  at  her  own  expense. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  when  our  membership  reaches 
four  thousand  the  dues  will  bring  in  enough  to  run  the  office, 
with  its  abundance  of  clerical  detail,  but  until  that  time  we 
have  to  rely  upon  the  help  of  the  Council,  the  individual 
members,  and  the  Finance  Committee.  Yet  we  cannot, 
we  should  not,  expect  a  continuance  of  these  gifts. 

It  may  be  that  those  members  present  do  not  know  of 
their  President's  ambitious  hope  for  the  ultimate  member- 
ship of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  numbers.  This  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  present  membership  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain,  now  some 
fourteen  thousand.     To  this  I  know  we  shall  attain! 

But  the  immediate  wish  and  hope  of  the  Council  is,  as  I 
have  said,  for  a  membership  of  four  thousand  by  the  end  of 
this  coming  year.  You  have  heard  of  all  that  has  been  done 
in  exhibitions,  conferences,  correspondence,  and  so  on. 
Since  we  are  agreed  that  the  Association  is  fast  becoming  a 
national  effort  toward  thrift  and  beauty,  will  not  each  mem- 
ber help  to  put  it  on  a  practical  business  basis  by  undertak- 
ing to  bring  in  before  our  next  Annual  Meeting  women  who 
wish  to  be  life  members,  women  who  will  become  sustaining 
members  at  five  dollars  a  year,  contributing  members  at 
two  dollars,  or  active  members  at  one  dollar?  If  each  of 
our  thousand  present  members  would  secure  three  new 
active  members  our  four  thousand  would  at  once  be  reached. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  grow  in  a  wholesome,  be- 
cause natural,  manner.  While  active  members  are  greatly 
desired,  sustaining  and  contributing  members  may  count 
themselves,  by  reason  of  their  larger  support  in  money, 
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quite  as  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Association 
as  its  active  membership — and  indeed  their  activities  are 
solicited  as  well  as  their  dues. 

The  work  of  the  Association  speaks  for  itself  in  many 
ways.  It  speaks  in  the  existence  of  this  meeting  and  con- 
ference: in  the  atmosphere  felt  here  of  the  conviction  that 
food  for  body,  mind  and  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  life  upon 
the  land.  It  is  high  testimony  to  the  fact  that  women  of 
America,  the  rank  and  file  of  them,  are  rapidly  waking  to 
the  value  of  this  our  "matchless  earth." 

Louisa  King. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY 

The  third  annual  conference  finds  the  Association  mak- 
ing rapid  and  sturdy  growth.  During  the  past  year  a 
branch  has  been  organized  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  a 
large  body  of  members  in  and  near  Chicago  only  await  the 
necessary  changes  in  our  by-laws  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  branch  of  this  Association.  They  have  already  held 
two  successful  conferences  during  the  past  year,  which  have 
brought  in  many  valuable  members. 

The  opening  of  an  office  at  600  Lexington  Avenue  marked 
a  great  step  in  advance  for  us,  as  it  has  given  a  room  for 
Council  meetings,  and  enabled  the  Secretary  to  find  a 
place  for  all  the  bulletins,  books  and  correspondence  of  the 
Association.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  work  of  Mrs.  Hill  and 
her  committee,  the  reading  room  has  been  very  attractively 
furnished.  In  the  autumn  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  near-by 
members  asking  for  contributions,  and  as  a  result  $199.00 
was  received  by  the  Furnishing  Committee  and  the  neces- 
sary furniture  was  thus  provided. 

Under  the  efficient  Chairman  of  Exhibits,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Brown,  two  exhibits  and  sales  of  members'  work  have  been 
held,  and  the  proceeds  from  them,  together  with  the  small 
but  steady  sale  of  garden  books,  etc.,  have  helped  materially 
toward  paying  the  office  expenses. 

Mrs.  King's  article  on  "How  to  Form  a  Garden  Club" 
has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  and  we  hope  that  it  is 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  practical  articles  to  be  published 
by  the  Association. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  who  do- 
nated a  set  of  three  garden  postcards,  a  start  has  been  made 
toward  a  series  of  cards  illustrating  beautiful  gardens,  and 
the  Association  now  has  on  hand  a  set  of  six  which  are  in 
constant  demand. 

The  Association  had  booths  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
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York  Flower  Shows,  where  members'  work  was  exhibited 
and  sold,  and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chairmen,  Miss 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Westcote,  many  new  members  were 
brought  in  and  increasing  interest  in  the  work  was  aroused. 

One  piece  of  work  of  which  we  feel  justly  proud  is  the 
Directory  of  Members,  printed  as  the  February  number  of 
the  Quarterly.  This  is  the  visible  tie  that  binds  us  to- 
gether, and  our  members  have  found  it  both  stimulating 
and  most  helpful  in  putting  them  in  touch  with  people  of  like 
interests. 

The  Council  has  met  four  times  during  the  Association 
year,  on  May  4,  June  5,  December  6,  1915,  and  February 
12,  1916. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Margaret  Jackson  as  General 
Secretary  was  received  with  great  regret  in  October.  Miss 
Hilda  Loines  was  appointed  in  her  place.  The  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Lancashire  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  received  with  regret.  No  chairman  has  been  appointed 
as  yet  for  the  Publicity  Committee,  but  accounts  of  the 
Association  and  its  work  have  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Mail,  and  Sun,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Miss  Ellen  Wilmott,  of  England, 
have  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Association. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  a  multi- 
graphed  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Treasurer  to  250  of  the 
members,  asking  then  to  renew  as  sustaining  members, 
and  thereby  provide  funds  for  the  work  of  the  Association. 
Both  this  letter  and  the  appeal  for  new  members  in  the 
February  Quarterly  have  met  with  a  gratifying  response. 

The  increase  in  membership  and  the  publicity  given  to 
the  work  have  necessitated  a  much  larger  amount  of  clerical 
work  in  the  office,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
an  office  assistant  another  year  if  the  work  is  to  be  properly 
carried  on. 

Requests  for  information  on  almost  every  horticultural 
or  agricultural  subject  come  in  constantly,  and  the  secre- 
tary looks  forward  to  the  establishment  of  special  com- 
mittees as  outlined  by  Mrs.  Deusner,  who  shall  have  ex- 
perts at  their  head,  and  to  whom  inquirers  can  be  referred. 

Many  applications  for  work  are  received,  mostly  from 
untrained  women,  while  the  demand  for  workers  is  for 
experts,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fit  the  worker  and  the  job 
together  at  present.  Through  the  aid  of  one  of  our  members 
a  young  Russian  woman  has  been  placed  in  a  commercial 
greenhouse  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  more  of  this  placing 
may  be  done  in  the  future. 
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Opportunities  for  helpfulness  on  every  side  are  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  treasury  and  by  the  willingness 
or  ability  of  individual  members  to  cooperate  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  its  plans  for  the  growth  and  work  of  the  Association. 

The  third  annual  conference,  under  Mrs.  George  U. 
Crocker's  Chairmanship,  opens  to-day  and  a  varied  and 
extensive  program  gives  promise  of  its  being  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  held.  The  fact  that  the  speakers  are  chiefly 
women  and  members  of  this  Association  speaks  for  the 
value  of  our  Association's  work  as  nothing  else  could  do. 
Hilda  Loines,  General  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  LOUISA  GIBBONS  DAVIS 
March  I,  1915,  to  February  29,  1916 
Receipts  Dr. 

To  Balance,  March  1,  1915: 

Life  Membership  fund $175.00 

General  fund 73.42  $248.42 


Life  membership  fees $275.00 

Dues 1 ,036.00 

Quarterly  account : 

Sales $20.30 

Advertising 328.60  348.90 

Commissions  on  sales 38.66 

Donations  toward  rent  of  office 69.00 

"  for  N.  Y.  Conference 148.86 

"    Chicago  Conference 7.40 

Telephone  calls,  bank  collections,  etc 3.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances 5.09  1,931.91 


$2,180.33 
Disbursements  Cr. 

Salary  of  Secretary  with  office  expenses,   postage,  print- 
ing, and  stationery $748.29 

Committee  expenses,  also  postage,  printing,  and  stationery 

for  Committee  and  Treasurer 103.71 

Rent  of  N.  Y.  office 100.00 

Quarterly  for  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  Nov.,  1915,  with  postage,  etc.  760.92 

May  Conference,  New  York  city,  1915 148.21 

Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  19 15 66.44 

Flower  Show,  Philadelphia,  1916,  part  payment  for  space.  .  .  6.25 

Chicago  Conference,  1915 39-55 

Audit  of  Treasurer's  account,  1915 5.00 


Total  expenses $1,978.37 

Balance  Feb.  29,  1916: 

Life  membership  fund $450.00 

General  fund  overdrawn 248.04 

Cash  in  bank  Feb.  29,  1916 201.9b 


$2,180.33 
Examined  and  found  correct.      M.  B.  Niles,  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

The  policy  of  the  Membership  Committee  has  been  to 
extend  the  membership  geographically,  for  we  find  that 
there  is  a  natural  growth  of  membership  once  a  nucleus  is 
formed.  We  have  not  tried  to  force  the  membership  to 
unwieldy  proportions,  for  we  feel  that  there  are  immense 
possibilities  for  usefulness  in  the  present  membership,  and 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  define  these  possibilities. 

We  are  planning  for  an  extension  of  the  Committee  to 
include  the  heads  of  geographical  districts,  each  of  whom 
will  be  definitely  responsible  not  only  for  growth  of  mem- 
bership in  her  district,  but  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
individual  members  in  her  territory;  of  their  interests 
and  accomplishments,  in  other  words,  of  their  relation 
strategically,  to  the  Association. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Committee  has  been  small  and  scat- 
tered, but,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  many  enthusiastic 
members,  the  membership  is  growing  steadily.  The  gain 
in  membership  during  the  last  year  was  465;  from  791 
to  1256;  and  39  states  are  represented,  some  of  them  by 
only  one  member.  Pennsylvania  still  leads,  with  New  York 
second,  in  numbers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Helen  D.  Deusner,  Chairman  Membership  Committee. 
May  15,  iqi6. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The  chief  duty  of  the  Publications  Committee  is  the  issu- 
ing of  the  Quarterly  magazine  of  this  Association. 

During  the  year  19 15  the  four  regular  numbers  were 
published  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  and 
with  the  succeeding  numbers  issued  in  February  and  May, 
1916,  Volume  II  has  been  completed. 

For  the  information  of  members  as  to  reliable  commercial 
houses,  and  as  to  other  members  having  horticultural  prod- 
uce for  sale,  also  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  maga- 
zine, we  began  in  February  to  introduce  advertisements  of 
firms  known  and  tried  by  members.  This  has  proved  most 
satisfactory,  and  the  policy  will  be  continued  and  extended. 
The  editors  ask  that  the  members  at  large  will  bear  this 
feature  of  the  magazine  in  mind  and  will  send  them  the 
names  of  possible  advertisers  for  whose  wares  they  can 
vouch. 

As  the  membership  of  the  Association  has  increased  it 
has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
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the  growth  running  from  an  edition  of  950  copies  in  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  to  1,700  copies  of  our  latest  number.  During 
1915  the  whole  number  of  Quarterlies  printed  were 
4,650,  at  a  total  cost  (including  everything)  of  $760.92,  or 
16JM5  cents  per  number.  Advertisements  to  the  value  of 
$355.80  have  been  received,  and  sales  amounting  to  $20.30 
have  been  made,  thus  reducing  the  actual  cost  of  the  Quar- 
terly to  the  Association  to  $384.82,  or  to  49^  cents  per 
number  for  the  four  numbers.  Since  the  editors  were 
allowed  50  cents  per  number  for  the  Quarterly  they  feel 
that  they  have  kept  well  within  their  allowance. 

With  the  further  cooperation  of  members,  both  in  recom- 
mending possible  advertisers  and  in  buying  from  those  who 
do  advertise  (always  remembering  to  mention  the  Quar- 
terly on  such  occasions),  the  editors  feel  that  they  may  be 
able  to  reduce  the  above  costs  somewhat,  although  with  the 
prices  of  paper  and  ink  soaring  ever  higher — not  very  much. 

The  editors  offer  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  various  mem- 
bers who  have  so  generously  helped  with  articles,  letters  and 
notes  of  various  kinds.  They  would  beg  the  membership 
at  large  to  remember  the  needs  of  the  Quarterly,  and  to 
continue  to  send  items  of  interest  and  information,  thus 
really  cooperating  one  with  another  to  make  our  Quarterly 
ever  better  and  better. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Jane  B   Haines  j  PuhUcations   Committee. 
May  17, 1916.        Ellen  C.  Wood  j 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS 
AT  ROOMS 

In  the  five  months  since  we  began  to  offer,  at  our  rooms, 
members'  work  for  sale  we  can  show  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  a  total  of  $79.88  in  commissions.  This  we  feel  justi- 
fies the  continuation  of  that  work,  making  the  sales  a  per- 
manent policy  of  the  Association. 

The  past  six  months  were  in  a  way  experimental,  but  the 
results  show  that  in  spite  of  the  keen  competition  of  a  great 
city  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  "unusual,"  and  our 
members  have  sent  us  articles  that  were,  as  a  rule,  very 
saleable.  When  we  have  been  unable  to  show  a  large  order 
it  is  because  of  the  competition  that  we  have  with  New 
York's  attractive  individual  shops  that  have  sprung  up 
on  every  side-street.  I  heartily  recommend  to  the  Council 
that  they  appoint  a  permanent  chairman  for  this  important 
committee,  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  for  another 
year. 
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We  found  the  sale  preceding  Christmas  more  profitable 
than  the  Easter  sale,  but  felt  that  the  two  large  flower  shows 
(in  Philadelphia  and  New  York)  conflicted  with  the  un- 
usually late  Easter  season.  For  the  future  we  would  sug- 
gest a  garden  sale  in  the  early  part  of  March,  before  the 
majority  of  garden  lovers  send  in  their  orders  for  seeds  else- 
where. We  would  also  remind  our  members  that  we  have 
but  limited  space  for  storing  boxes  and  that  we  cannot 
handle  goods  on  any  large  scale;  we  would,  therefore, 
appreciate  their  sending  us  small  shipments. 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all 
members  who  cooperated  with  it  during  the  past  year, 
especially  Mrs.  Westcote  and  Miss  Richardson,  who  had 
the  flower  shows  in  charge,  as  we  felt  they  were  a  part  of 
this  work  as  well.  Miss  Loines  comes  in  for  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  for  her  time  and  cooperation  as  well  as  allowing 
the  office  to  be  used  as  a  store-room. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  sum  of  $30.00,  contributed  to 
our  Committee  through  Mrs.  King,  also  donations  of  ten 
copies  of  "A  Garden  Club  Member's  Diary,"  and  a  pam- 
phlet on  roses  from  Miss  Kohlsaat,  and  several  boxes  of 
gladiolus  bulbs  from  Mrs.  Tracy. 

Charlotte  C.  Brown,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman  of  the  19 16  Conference  begs  to  report  as 
follows : 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  at  378  Marlboro  Street  on 
February  19,  1916,  at  which  we  had  present  representatives 
not  only  from  our  own  Association,  but  two  members  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  with  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  cooperate. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Garden  Sale,  Mrs.  John  Oldham, 
and  Miss  Florence  Jackson  gave  us  a  sketch  of  their  pro- 
posed work,  and  the  latter  consented  to  serve  on  our  Con- 
ference Committee,  and  has  been  of  great  help  in  every  way. 
Mrs.  B.  Hammond  Tracy  consented  to  take  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Exhibit  Committee,  and  has  had  associated 
with  her  two  most  willing  and  efficient  workers — Mrs.  W. 
W.  Edgar,  of  Waverly,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Pickett,  of 
Wenham,  Mass.  The  increased  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
conference  work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  indefatigable 
work  of  these  members,  and  we  hope  may  serve  to  bring  to 
the  public  the  aim  of  the  Association  in  a  very  practical 
way. 
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At  this  first  meeting  it  was  decided  to  send  out  notices 
to  all  our  Massachusetts  members,  asking  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  proposed  conference.  A  typewritten 
letter,  to  which  was  added  a  personal  appeal  from  the  Chair- 
man, was  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Association  as 
listed  at  this  date.  Our  need  of  sympathy,  service  and 
funds  was  set  forth,  and  we  asked  for  $250  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  Conference  Committee  be  put  upon  a  dig- 
nified working  basis.  In  response  to  this  our  Treasurer 
reports  the  receipt  of  $206.40. 

Our  Conference  Committee  meetings  have  been  marked 
by  a  most  cheerful  readiness  to  do  all  necessary  work,  and 
the  various  subcommittees  have  reported  on  their  work 
with  great  definiteness,  and  the  increasing  membership 
from  month  to  month  has  been  most  encouraging.  The 
Publicity  work  was  admirably  performed  by  Mrs.  Lester 
Williams,  who  contributed  a  wonderful  amount  of  energy, 
ability,  and  never-failing  enthusiasm  to  this  very  necessary 
and  exacting  part  of  the  work,  as  shown  by  her  report  as 
follows : 

36  advance  notices  sent  March  10th  to  magazines. 

50  notices  sent  to  women's  clubs,  March  20th. 

38  invitations  sent  April  18th  to  clubs  and  societies. 

53  invitations  to  Conference  and  request  for  "write-ups"  sent  to 
newspapers,  April  22d. 

13  invitations  sent  to  women  florists,  April  20th. 

1000  invitations  sent  to  members  of  the  Association. 

90  posters  put  up  in  stores,  hotels,  stations,  and  in  the  suburbs,  May 
nth. 

1500  dasher  signs  to  be  carried  on  front  of  Boston  elevated  cars,  May 
18th,  19th,  and  20th. 

3  signs  put  up  in  front  of  Horticultural  Hall,  May  15th. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Marion  C.  Williams. 

In  our  general  advertising  scheme  we  were  aided  most 
efficiently  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  several  of  whose  members  helped  us  in  many  ways. 
We  are  also  under  deep  obligations  to  the  same  organiza- 
tion for  the  arrangements  for  luncheon  which  we  were  able 
to  make  for  our  guests.  The  Union's  share  in  this  part 
of  our  conference  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly.  The 
luncheon  was  dainty,  well  served,  and  most  satisfactory, 
and  presented  to  our  visitors  a  fine  example  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  well-known  Boston  organization. 

A  ready  response  came  in  reply  to  the  Chairman's  re- 
quest for  speakers,  showing  a  most  gratifying  and  satis- 
factory interest  and  appreciation  of  the  aims  of  the  As- 
sociation. Speakers,  without  exception,  contributed  their 
services  cheerfully.  Mr.  Wilson's  generous  offer  of  his 
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stereopticon  talk  gave  our  visitors  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment of  rare  interest,  and  his  personally  conducted  visit  to 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  calls  for  sincere  gratitude.  Mrs. 
Clement  S.  Houghton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, offered  a  large  number  of  automobiles  for  this  after- 
noon's trip,  and  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  this  way  the  beauties  of 
the  Arboretum. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  for  her  kindness 
in  opening  to  us  her  beautiful  estate  in  Brookline,  and  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sargent  for  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  our  guests  at  their  beautiful  home. 

Our  treasurer's  report  is  as  follows: 

Receipts: 
Donations $206.40 

Disbursements: 

Stationery  and  printing $56.34 

Clerical  work 6. 14 

Stereopticon 10.00 

Poster  expenses 22.95 

Speakers'  expenses 59-70 

Advertising 12.47 

Total  expenses $167.60 

Balance  in  hand 38.80 

$206.40 
Clara  B.  Crocker,  Treasurer  Conference  Committee. 

The  very  general  interest  in  our  organization's  work  leads 
the  Chairman  to  feel  that  the  Massachusetts  members  may 
soon  be  able  to  form  a  branch  in  regular  standing,  with  a 
permanent  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Emma  L.  Crocker,  Chairman,  igi6  Conference  Committee. 


1916  EXHIBITS  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman  of  the  1916  Exhibits  Committee  begs  to 
report  as  follows: 

The  exhibit  of  members'  work  at  the  May  conference  in 
Boston  proved  quite  conclusively  what  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  accomplished 
since  its  organization  two  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  an 
association  of  women  for  women,  and  it  is  bringing  into 
prominence  the  work  done  by  women,  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  individual  and  the  public  in  general.  The  exhibit  of 
work  done  by  women  in  landscape  architecture  was  in- 
tensely interesting  and  must  have  given  many  a  young 
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woman  an  inspiration.  Prominent  exhibitors  in  this  line 
were  Miss  Margaret  White,  Miss  Louise  Stevens,  Miss 
Clara  Boltz,  and  students  from  Cornell  University  and  the 
Lowthorpe  School  of  Horticulture.  The  Bridgewater  Nor- 
mal School  staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  specimen  grafting,  seed- 
ling plants,  and  seedling  pines. 

The  bees  and  bee  products  from  the  apiary  of  Mrs.  Susan 
B.  Howard  were  of  unusual  interest  and  attracted  many 
visitors.  Mrs.  Howard  was  fully  competent  to  answer  all 
questions,  and  the  exhibit  proved  very  gratifying  to  her 
financially. 

From  her  iris  gardens  at  Wellesley  Miss  Grace  Sturte- 
vant  staged  a  collection  of  new  and  unusual  iris,  tulips  and 
other  spring  bulbous  stock.  Tulip  clusiana,  I  feel  sure,  will 
be  grown  by  many  who  saw  it  so  daintily  placed  here. 

Raffia,  beautifully  colored  and  woven  into  baskets,  pic- 
turing scenes  in  grandmother's  garden,  the  work  of  Mrs. 
John  Timlin,  was  an  artistic  revelation. 

Garden  "togs"  and  garden  accessories  were  well  shown 
by  the  exhibits  of  Mrs.  Chard,  Miss  Bissell,  and  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  very 
necessary  articles  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  Settlement 
work  in  gardens,  as  carried  on  by  the  women  in  Boston, 
was  shown  by  excellent  pictures  of  the  children's  gardens 
with  the  children  at  work.  The  interest  shown  by  both  the 
trained  and  untrained  young  women  in  this  undertaking  is 
increasing  and  their  work  is  in  great  demand  in  many  cities. 

Prize-winning  asparagus  was  sent  from  Long  Island  by 
Mrs.  Vollmer,  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Morey, 
and  from  Wenham,  Mass.,  by  Mrs.  J.  Porter  Brown. 

Palms,  roses,  potted  plants,  seedling  and  bedding  plants 
from  the  commercial  greenhouses  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Edgar, 
seedling  pines  and  arbor  vitae  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Mabel 
Baldwin,  and  tulips  from  Cedar  Acres  gave  evidence  that 
there  is  money  for  women  in  the  horticultural  business. 

The  collection  of  books  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  this 
line  of  work,  as  loaned  by  the  MacMillan  Publishing  Co., 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  were  a  constant 
source  of  interest  during  the  conference.  Many  books  were 
sold  and  members  who  exhibited  their  books  found  it  to 
their  advantage.  Mrs.  Hamlin's  new  Garden  Record  sup- 
plied a  long-felt  want  and  sold  well. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  everything  exhibited,  but  the 
committee  feels  that  nothing  so  advances  the  interest  of 
members  as  these  exhibits  of  members'  work. 

We  bespeak  your  hearty  cooperation  when  the  committee 
of  1917  appeals  for  aid. 
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The  financial  account  is  as  follows: 

Expenses — 

Postage,  telephone $4.56 

Expressage 2.10 

Record  book,  clips,  etc 85 

Printing  of  rule  cards 4.50 

Total $12.01 

Receipts — 

Commissions  on  sales  for  non-members $6.50 

Donation,  Mrs.  Tracy 4.50 

Total $10.90 

Showing  total  expenses  almost  covered. 

No  commissions  charged  members. 

Sales  during  Conference: 

Plants,  flowers $7.85 

Members'  books 16.85 

Publishers'  books 16.00 

Baskets 61.55 

Garden  accessories 16.70 

Miscellaneous 14.22 

Mrs.  Howard  realized  for  bees  and  bee  products  about  250.00 

Total $383-i7 

Kathryn  Beach  Tracy,  Chairman  1916  Exhibits  Committee. 

THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council  reports  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Lester  H. 
Williams,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  place  of  Mrs.  Lancaster,  resigned. 

Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  191 7 
annual  meeting  and  Conference.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  Committee.  She  asks  the  cooperation  and  help 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  far  and  wide  in  making 
this  Conference  in  the  national  capital  a  notable  affair. 

A  Committee  of  the  Association  on  School  Gardens  has 
now  been  formed  and  Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw  has  been 
appointed  Chairman. 

The  following  recommendations  to  the  Council  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  submitted  by  the  able  Chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee  and  represent  a  well- 
considered  point  of  view  also  of  the  activeChicago  members. 
The  Council  has  considered  them  at  length  and  now  pre- 
sents them  as  an  outline  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Discussion  and  criticism  of  them  by  the  member- 
ship at  large  will  be  of  value  to  the  Officers  and  Council. 

"My  work  with  the  Temporary  Executive  Committee 
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in  Chicago,  my  experience  in  planning  the  Conference  for 
Chicago,  my  work  on  the  Membership  Committee,  my  con- 
versations with  various  individuals,  notably  Professor 
Carver,  of  the  Harvard  Department  of  Economics,  have  all 
led  me  to  these  conclusions: 

It  is  very  important  that  we  further  define  and  organize 
our  work  now,  since  the  interests  of  our  members  are  widely 
divergent,  and  to  meet  them  our  activities  must  continue 
to  be  widely  divergent.  I  do  not  believe  that  concentration 
on  fewer  interests  is  the  key-note  for  our  procedure,  but 
careful  definition  and  organization  of  the  recognized  in- 
terests within  our  ranks. 

These  might  be  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Personal:  Amateur. 

B.  Personal:     Professional  and  Commercial. 

C.  Altruistic  and  Sociological. 

A.  Personal:  Amateur. 

Interests  represented: 
Flower-gardening. 
Vegetable-gardening. 
Development  of  a  country  place. 
Development  of  horticulture  as  a  fine  art. 
Holding  of  shows. 
Garden  club  organization,  etc. 

B.  Personal:  Professional  and  Commercial. 

Interests  represented: 

Landscape  gardening. 

Managing  and  supervising  of  gardens,  nurseries, 

school-gardens,  etc. 
Truck  gardening. 
Nursery  and  florists'  business. 
Gardening  instruction. 
Orcharding. 
Herb-growing. 
Nut-growing. 
Poultry  raising. 
Bee  keeping. 
Dairying,  etc. 

C.  Altruistic  and  Sociological. 

Interests  represented: 

Developing    outdoor     occupations     for    women 

(employing  women  in  untried  positions). 
Beautification  of  the  countryside. 
Organizing  village  and  rural  garden-clubs,  shows 

and  competitions. 
Developing  close  relations  between  producer  and 
consumer. 
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Cooperating  with  school  and  city  gardens  move- 
ments and  Department  of  Agriculture  exten- 
sion work. 

Striving  for  improvement  of  rural  life  conditions 
in  all  possible  ways. 

Periodical  exchange,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  interests  of  many  individuals  will  overlap, 
but  the  more  the  individual  concentrates,  the  more  effective 
may  we  hope  to  have  our  work  become. 

To  the  end  that  all  these  interests  may  receive  due  atten- 
tion, I  suggest  that  each  specific  interest  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  will  be  (or 
will  become) : 

(a)  An  expert  in  her  line. 

(b)  Ready  to  answer  the  questions  of  any  member  rela- 
tive to  that  line. 

(c)  A  member  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Alert  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  her  committee  by 
gaining  close  touch  with  the  members  of  kindred 
interests,  enlisting  some  of  these  in  committee  work. 

As  such  committees,  I  suggest: 
Department  of  flower  growing, 
truck  gardening, 
nursery  work, 
garden  design. 

village  flower  shows  and  competitions, 
remunerative  outdoor  occupations  for 
women    (information    as    to    where 
training  may  be  obtained), 
the  work  of  local  branches, 
country  life  improvements, 
cooperation  with  existing  agencies, 
poultry, 
dairy. 

bee  keeping, 
orcharding, 
garden  literature, 
herb  growing,  etc. 

Such  departments  with  their  chairmen  would  be  widely 
advertised  in  the  circulars  and  Quarterly;  they  would  be 
constantly  sending  brief  reports  to  the  Quarterly,  and, 
when  desired,  could  furnish  interesting  material  for  articles 
for  the  Quarterly.  Those  whose  work  comes  under  Class 
C  would  be  constantly  initiating  and  supervising  activities 
in  their  several  directions.  When  they  felt  the  need  of  the 
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cooperation  of  the  Association  as  a  whole,  or  its  ratification, 
they  could  obtain  this  through  the  Council. 

I  think  this  plan,  with  the  territorial  extension  of  the 
Membership  Committee  and  the  growth  of  affiliating  and 
supporting  branches,  would  give  point  and  direction  to  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  tend  to  clarify  the  minds  of 
many  people,  both  members  and  non-members,  as  to  its 
intentions  and  the  fields  of  its  usefulness." 

GENERAL  SECRETARY 

During  the  summer  months  the  Secretary  has  moved 
her  office  to  be  near  her  own  farm  and  garden.  All  mail 
addressed  to  New  York  will  be  forwarded  and  all  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  This  is  a  good  time  to  get  the 
Plant  Pronunciation  book,  and  we  must  warn  our  members 
that  there  are  not  many  more  copies  to  be  had. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  the  Association  was  unable 
to  take  the  booth  outside  the  Armory  at  the  General  Fed- 
eration meeting  in  New  York,  as  announced  in  the  May 
Quarterly.  Miss  Dock,  however,  had  a  small  exhibit  of 
our  circulars,  Quarterlies,  etc.,  at  the  Conservation  Exhibit 
inside  the  building. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ebel,  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicles  of  America,  the  office  will  now  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  this  useful  magazine.  The  price  is 
$1.50  a  year;  sample  copies  will  also  be  sent  on  request. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  office  receipts  from  commis- 
sions during  the  six  months  since  we  began  to  offer  mem- 
bers' work  and  agricultural  books  for  sale  is  of  interest  and 
is  as  follows: 

December $20.79 

January 1 1.41 

February 7.9 1 

March 16.62 

April 23.81 

May 21.79 

Boston  Conference 1 1.44 

Total $1 13-77 

POSITIONS  VACANT 

For  a  good  strong  woman  to  aid  in  a  dairy  of  nine  cows  and  about  the 
farm,  besides  assisting  in  the  house  (in  southwestern  Vermont). 

For  two  women  to  run  a  greenhouse  as  a  commercial  proposition — 
wanted  at  once. 

The  use  of  a  ten-acre  apple  orchard,  six  years  old,  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  Montana,  is  offered  for  three  or  four  years  in  return  for  the  care 
of  the  trees. 

Hilda  Loines,  General  Secretary. 
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PERSONALS 

Mrs.  Stout  writes  (June  23d)  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  her  dahlia  "Sun- 
shine": "I  have  just  sent  800  pounds  of  dressings  to  Verdun  and  some 
supplies  to  the  Texas  border  with  the  last  proceeds  received,  and  feel 
much  gratified  at  the  result." 

Country  Life  for  July  has  a  page  of  photographs  of  "Grey  Cote"  at 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  the  home  of  Miss  Minnie  Douglas  Foster. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bennett,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Miss  Hilda 
Loines  were  two  of  the  judges  at  the  June  Flower  Show  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Garden  Club. 

Miss  Mary  Bissell,  of  New  Rochelle,  received  the  award  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  flowers  in  the  Show,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  roses. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Hudson  took  some  successful  color  photographs  of 
the  International  Garden  Club  Flower  Show,  one  of  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Club. 

A  feature  of  the  Show  was  the  exhibit  sent  by  the  Garden  Clubs. 
This  included  lumiere  pictures  and  exhibits  of  iris,  tulips,  and  other 
flowers  grown  by  the  members  and  effectively  displayed.  The  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
members'  work,  including  a  special  display  of  clays,  colors,  etc.,  shown 
by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Poillon,  to  illustrate  the  processes  of  pottery  making. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  has  sold  125  of  her  Garden  Records  this  spring.  They 
were  not  on  the  market  until  April. 

Miss  Ethel  Sparks,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  started  a  movement  to 
beautify  the  immediate  surroundings  of  country  schools  in  Center 
County.  She  has  made  the  plans  and  secured  gifts  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  is  herself  directing  the  children  in  doing  the  work.  She  asks  the 
cooperation  of  club  women,  seedsmen,  and  educators  as  well  as  private 
individuals. 

Miss  Catherine  Mullen  has  accepted  a  position  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fullerton  at  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Experiment  Station. 

Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Eddy  Shaw,  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  were  speakers  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  School  Garden  Association  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Education  Association. 


LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

"A  small  garden  of  rich  soil  has  caused  most  of  my  perennials  to 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  I  have  no  room  for  making  new  acquaintances, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  hardy  phlox  in  named  varieties  and  seed- 
lings, bocconia,  achillea,  physostegia,  boltonia  asteroides,  valerian,  New 
England  aster,  and  a  yellow  and  maroon  Iris  germanica — given  me  many 
years  ago  from  an  old-fashioned  garden.  All  these  I  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
change for  other  perennials  which  I  do  not  already  possess.  If  there  is 
any  member  of  the  Association  who  wants  any  golden  glow,  she  may 
have  it  for  the  price  of  the  postage  or  express.  I  should  like  to  possess 
more  of  the  blue  shades  of  iris,  and  some  dictamnus  and  red  pentstemon 
among  other  things." — Hilda  Loines,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McLeod  writes  from  Kindersley,  Saskatchewan,  in  June: 
"At  about  the  time  of  my  joining  the  W.  N.  A.  H.  Association,  in  cor- 
respondence with  Mrs.  King,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  just  set  out  some 
tulips  and  narcissi,  with  a  view  to  learning  whether  they  would  survive 
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our  winters  in  this  latitude,  and  I  believe  Mrs.  King  asked  me  to  ad- 
vise you  of  my  success. 

"Although  I  set  out  only  a  few  tulips,  making  a  border  some  thirty 
feet  in  length,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  results.  I  do  not  think 
that  more  than  a  half-dozen  bulbs  failed  to  germinate  or  flower.  The 
bulbs  were  set  in  a  mixture  of  very  old,  well-rotted  mature,  and  our 
ordinary  prairie  soil,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  straw  to  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches.  The  planting  was  made  late  in  November, 
just  a  few  hours  before  the  winter  freeze-up  set  in.  And  such  a  freeze- 
up!  It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  old-timers  for  a  good  many  years,  I  am 
sure. 

"In  December  we  had  cold  weather  and  snow,  temperatures  ranging 
down  to  —  300  and  thereabouts,  while  during  the  greater  part  of  January 
the  mercury  stood  between  —  400  and  —  6o°.  We  had  a  fair  snowfall,  but 
not  a  great  deal — possibly  eighteen  inches  altogether.  I  had  small  hopes 
of  seeing  anything  grow  from  my  plantings,  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  of 
frosts  was  over,  about  the  middle  of  April,  I  uncovered  the  border  and 
very  shortly  my  hardy  tulips  began  to  project  their  green  noses  upward 
and  prepare  for  business.  Our  springs,  contrary  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted idea  of  springs,  are  absolutely  rainless,  so  I  suppose  the  lack  of 
moisture  retarded  growth  and  flowering,  for  it  was  well  past  the  middle  of 
May  before  the  border  was  in  bloom,  by  which  time  the  summer  rains 
had  set  in. 

"The  blooms  were  most  satisfactory,  however.  I  planted  only  Artus 
and  Due  van  Thol  (yellow),  and  had  a  blaze  of  color  that  inspired  at 
least  a  dozen  of  my  neighbors  to  emulate  my  example  for  another  year. 
To  make  sure  of  them  I  have  already  ordered  their  bulbs  for  fall  planting, 
along  with  my  own,  and  next  spring  our  dry  little  prairie  town  should 
look  like  a  bit  of  old-Holland. 

"As  to  my  narcissi,  I  planted  Emperor,  Bicolor  Victoria  and  Von 
Sion,  but  whether  they  will  bloom  is  a  question  still  unsettled,  for  the 
leaves  are  only  now  appearing  above  ground.  We  have  had  a  very 
cold  spring  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  delay.  The  Iris  which  I 
planted  a  year  ago  has  also  withstood  the  winter's  cold  and  promises  to 
bloom  shortly.  I  have  just  set  out  a  quantity  of  Japanese  Iris  in  a 
border  as  a  further  experiment,  and  await  their  reappearance  next  year 
with  interest. 

"Our  town  is  in  latitude  52;  the  soil  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  chocolate 
clay  loam,  better  known  as  gumbo,  and  unless  very  carefully  worked  be- 
comes as  hard  as  a  brick  in  dry  weather.  We  usually  have  about  six 
weeks  of  rain  in  the  summer,  and  a  very  light  snowfall  in  the  winter. 
I  had  never  known  under  just  what  conditions  it  was  possible  to  grow 
tulips,  but  having  survived  our  climate,  I  think  they  would  bear  up  well 
under  the  Arctic  Circle." 

From  Mrs.  Mary  Moser,  Walhalla,  S.  C,  June,  1916:  "Can  you 
help  the  mountain  women  of  the  South  that  live  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  railroad  by  finding  some  way  to  get  them  to  gather  the 
roots,  barks,  and  things?  They  have  the  poorest  chance  in  all  the  world, 
yet  it  seems  as  if  some  one  could  help  them." 

NOTES 

Salisbury  (Conn.)  Fair. — The  Salisbury  Fair  will  take  place  on 
Sept.  2nd  and  4th,  and  the  Association  has  been  invited  to  send  an  ex- 
hibit. If  any  of  the  members  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  volunteer  as  helpers. 

Imported  Nursery  Stock. — New  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  importation  of  nursery  stock  in  the  United  States  have  been  issued 
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by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  will  take  effect  on  and  after 
July  I.  In  the  revised  regulations  the  most  important  change  is  the 
provision  which  makes  permits  for  the  importation  of  nursery  stock  from 
countries  which  maintain  nursery  stock  inspection  and  for  the  importa- 
tion of  orchids  and  tree  seeds  from  those  which  do  not  maintain  such  in- 
spection, valid  until  revoked.  Hitherto  all  permits  had  to  be  renewed 
each  year.  The  other  changes  in  the  regulations  are  chiefly  minor  and 
matters  of  form. 

To  Save  Shakespeare  Garden  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 
— "Unless  $1,500  can  be  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  present 
season,  the  Shakespeare  Garden  in  Central  Park,  said  to  be  the  only 
old-fashioned  garden  accessible  to  New  Yorkers,  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued because  of  the  curtailment  in  expenses  in  all  departments  of 
the  city  Government,  including  the  Park  Department. 

"Cabot  Ward,  Park  Commissioner,  has  allowed  the  Central  Park 
Shakespeare  Garden  Committee,  of  which  George  F.  Kunz  is  Honorary 
President,  to  maintain  the  garden  from  private  funds.  Subscriptions 
to  this  work  may  be  sent  to  Gilbert  D.  Lamb,  Treasurer,  1 15  Broadway." 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  June  5,  19 16. 

On  June  29th  it  was  announced  that  $600  was  still  needed  to  complete 
the  fund.  Members  of  the  W.  N.  F.  and  G.  Association  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  this  charming  little  garden  are  asked  to 
send  their  contributions  to  our  General  Secretary,  Miss  Hilda  Loines, 
who  will  forward  them  to  the  committee. 

American  Dahlia  Society. — The  recently  organized  American 
Dahlia  Society  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Harrison  Dick,  the  able  editor  of  the  Florists' 
Exchange.  The  bulletin  is  replete  with  information,  both  cultural  and 
otherwise,  bearing  on  the  Dahlia,  which  makes  it  of  exceptional  value  to 
the  members  of  the  Society.  The  initiation  fee  is  only  a  dollar  and  a 
like  sum  for  annual  dues.  Applications  for  membership  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Dick,  142  E.  Seventy-third  Street,  New  York  city. 

A  Call  for  Nursery  Specialists. — The  nursery  business  has  now 
reached  that  stage  when  the  demand  for  one  thing  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant investment  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  It  is  true  there  are  already 
many  specialists  but  there  needs  to  be  more.  Fruits  are  perhaps  the 
furthest  developed  along  this  line,  but  the  ornamental  section  of  the 
business  is  sadly  lacking  in  this  respect.  We  need  more  rhododendron, 
azalea,  paeonia,  phlox,  delphinium,  street  tree,  magnolia  specialists;  in 
fact,  the  list  is  endless  and  the  possibilities  unlimited. — National  Nursery- 
man. 

More  Sheep  Needed. — The  growing  of  wool  and  raising  of  sheep  in 
this  country  are  on  the  decline.  We  produce  all  the  cotton  and  cereals 
we  need  and  have  a  large  surplus  left  for  export,  but  when  it  comes  to 
wool  we  use  twice  the  amount  we  produce  and  are  forced  to  go  to  foreign 
markets  for  50  per  cent,  of  our  requirements.  We  have  as  good  facilities 
for  growing  wool  as  we  have  of  any  other  of  the  staple  products,  yet 
our  19 15  yield  showed  a  decrease  of  over  13  per  cent,  less  than  the  yield 
of  1901. 

Sheep  are  good  animals  to  have  on  the  farm  and  their  worth  should 
not  be  overlooked.  They  are  great  creatures  to  rid  the  farm  of  weeds, 
and  for  cleaning  up  the  grass  around  stumps  in  the  pasture  they  are 
unsurpassed.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  they  will  clear  a  slashing  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  They  will  get  more  out  of  poor  and  hilly 
pastures  than  any  other  animal,  and  will  thrive  on  pasture  land  from 
which  cattle  could  not  get  sustenance.  A  shearing  sheep  should  net 
at  least  six  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  and  at  the  present  prices  would  bring 
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well  over  $3.     Twenty  sheep  should  raise  thirty  lambs  a  year,  which 
should  bring  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  piece. 

Sheep  are  revenue  producers  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  on  which 
a  few  could  not  be  kept  to  advantage  at  practically  no  additional  cost. 
Due  to  the  unsettled  conditions  abroad,  and  to  the  decline  of  the  number 
of  sheep  in  this  country,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
an  extra  good  market  in  the  future  for  wool  and  mutton.  If  you  haven't 
"animal  weed  eradicators"  on  your  farm,  better  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  getting  a  few  and  letting  them  earn  dividends  for  you. 

Girls  May  Have  To  Do  Work. — Harvesting  of  the  great  wheat  crop 
of  North  and  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  of  western  Iowa,  has  not  been 
helped  by  the  mobilization  of  the  national  guards.  The  harvest-hand 
situation,  already  serious  because  of  the  lack  of  floating  labor,  due  to  the 
generally  improved  industrial  situation  throughout  the  country,  has 
been  intensified  by  the  calling  out  of  several  thousand  young  men  from 
this  section.  Farmers  were  anticipating  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
college  students  to  help  with  the  crops.  When  the  guards  were  mobil- 
ized, however,  it  was  found  that  a  surprising  number  of  students  were 
enrolled  in  that  organization.  Besides,  many  farmer  boys  belong  to  <"he 
guards,  and  these  have  been  compelled  to  join  their  regiments  and  go 
to  the  front. 

"It  looks  as  if  our  American  girls  will  have  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  French  and  English  sisters,"  said  an  official  of  the  South  Dakota 
department  of  labor  at  Pierre  a  few  days  ago.  "The  women  and  girls 
in  Europe  saved  the  crops  when  the  men  were  called  away  to  fight. 
They  may  have  to  do  the  same  thing  over  here  unless  the  present  labor 
situation  is  relieved  in  some  way." 

Frenchwomen  in  Horticulture. — We  learn  from  the  Revue  Horti- 
cole  that  the  society  known  as  the  Union  pour  l'enseignement  agricole 
et  horticole  feminin,  which  established  the  first  horticultural  college  for 
women  in  France,  has  completed  a  scheme  for  giving  instruction  to 
women  and  young  girls  on  a  plot  of  five  hectares  situated  at  Clamart 
(Seine).  The  land  has  been  presented  by  the  owners,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Destombes.  The  instruction,  which  will  be  given  to  groups, 
is  intended  for  (1)  women  or  young  girls  desirous  of  qualifying  for  po- 
sitions as  gardeners,  from  among  whom  the  Union  will  choose  the  most 
capable  to  send,  later  on,  to  devastated  districts,  to  re-make  the  gardens 
which  have  been  destroyed;  (2)  to  amateurs;  (3)  to  refugee  women,  to 
whom  will  be  given  the  sole  charge  of  a  small  plot,  and  who  will  receive 
the  necessary  seeds  and  plants.  The  President  is  Mile.  Latappy,  43, 
Rue  Claude-Bernard,  Paris  (Ve.). 

Workingmen's  Gardens  in  France. — Vice-Consul  David  B.  Levis, 
under  date  of  May  16,  reports  from  St.  Etienne,  France,  that  in  order  to 
assist  worthy  workingmen  to  combat  the  increasing  cost  of  living  the 
city  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital  commissioners,  have 
set  aside  seventy  acres  of  tillable  land  owned  by  the  hospital,  in  various 
conveniently  located  tracts  to  be  used  for  gardens.  Under  certain 
conditions  360  square  yards  will  be  allotted  to  each  applicant,  preference 
being  shown  to  such  as  have  large  families.  The  produce  raised  must  be 
for  the  use  of  the  worker's  family  and  may  not  be  sold. 

While  to  American  ideas  the  amount  of  ground  available  to  each 
applicant  is  not  large,  the  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  in  vogue  in 
France  and  the  general  skilfulness  of  its  gardeners  make  the  plan  of 
great  assistance  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Raise  More  Vegetables  in  Germany. — Two  special  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vegetable 
output,  says  the  Seed  World.     A  meeting  was  held  recently  in  Berlin  of 
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representatives  from  gardeners,  dealers,  and  planters  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  An  organization  was  formed  called  the  "Royal  Vegetable 
Growing  and  Sales  Company,  Ltd.,"  which  will  supply  the  growers  with 
seed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  and  help  them  to  market  their  crops.  This  associa- 
tion will  receive  a  substantial  subsidy  from  the  government.  Another 
organization  was  recently  organized  called  the  "Central  Bureau  for 
Small  Vegetable  Growers."  It  will  see  that  every  tract  of  land  in  Ger- 
many is  devoted  to  raising  vegetables  during  this  year. 

School  Garden  Association. — At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  New  York  city,  two  periods  were  de- 
voted to  a  meeting  of  the  School  Garden  Association  of  America,  where 
reports  were  made  concerning  the  progress  of  this  work  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  as  well.  The  topics 
discussed  included  "The  Relation  between  School  Gardens  and  Home 
Gardens,"  "Ideal  Gardens  for  Country  Schools,"  "Gardening  in  the 
City  Schools  of  Tomorrow."  "What  can  a  Botanic  Garden  do  to  Help 
School  Gardens,"  etc.  Excursions  were  made  to  see  various  school 
gardens  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn. 

Society  of  Little  Gardens. — This  Philadelphia  Society  has  for  its 
objects:  (i)  To  promote  the  love  for  and  the  culture  of  growing  plants, 
and  the  making  of  gardens  in  restricted  spaces,  such  as  backyards,  and 
window  boxes;  (2)  to  obtain  such  an  interest  in  this  main  object  that 
many  garden  plots  may  be  planted  and  maintained  in  hitherto  barren 
city  limits. 

Any  one  actively  interested  in  street  trees,  backyard  flowers,  window 
boxes,  house  plants,  aquaria,  green-spots,  as  well  as  in  that  larger  unit, 
the  "City  Beautiful,"  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  membership  fees 
are  very  moderate,  and  members,  active  and  associate,  are  most  wel- 
come.   Meetings  and  lectures  on  garden  topics  are  held  during  the  winter. 

The  work  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  has  included  the  holding 
of  meetings,  with  valuable  talks  on  gardening  topics;  cooperation  with 
the  Rittenhouse  Square  Flower  Market;  the  holding  of  a  sale  of  plants 
and  seeds;  a  competition  for  the  most  attractive  backyard;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  lending  library  at  the  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  so- 
ciety; and  the  publication  of  a  series  of  most  attractive  and  informing 
leaflets  about  the  society. 

"The  Society  aims  to  become  a  clearing  house  for  those  starting  city 
gardens,  and  welcomes  cooperation  with  kindred  societies." 

For  further  information  address  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  Davis 
Clark,  2215  Spruce  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Character  and  Uses  of  Raffia. — Almost  every  nurseryman 
and  experienced  gardener  knows  raffia  and  its  utility  in  his  business, 
but  all  do  not  know  its  natural  history,  says  the  National  Nurseryman. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  this  tying  material  is  the  understrippings 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  Raffia  arabica,  which  grows  wild  in  Madagascar 
and  parts  of  East  Africa.  After  being  bleached  and  dried  it  is  plaited 
or  twisted  into  hanks,  packed  in  tightly  compressed  bales  of  about  225 
pounds,  and  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  Europe  takes  by  far  the  greatest 
share,  although  the  thrifty  Japanese  and  Hungarians  quickly  recognized 
its  adaptability  and  its  cheapness.  As  a  tying  material  it  has  no  equal; 
it  is  strong  and  pliable,  heat  or  cold  does  not  affect  it,  and  water  will  not 
damage  it.  Nurserymen  were  the  first  to  recognize  its  value  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  cheapness  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  but  a  single 
pound  is  needed  in  budding  or  grafting  4000  trees.  It  is  also  used  by 
the  natives,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance,  for  the  making  of  cloth 
and  mats.  The  plants  are  sensitive  to  frosts,  hence  suited  only  to  moist 
and  frostless  regions. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing.  By  John  W.  Lloyd.  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott.  C1915.  339  pp.  Illus.  $1.50  net. 
A  systematic  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  best  modern 
methods  of  vegetable  growing.  Treats  particularly  of  this  form  of  horti- 
culture in  the  great  central  prairie  region  of  the  Middle  West.  Designed 
for  use  as  a  class  textbook  and  in  use  in  many  of  the  State  Colleges  in 
this  country  and  Canada. 

Productive  Orcharding.  By  Fred  C.  Sears.  Philadelphia.  Lippin- 
cott. C1916.  315  pp.  Illus.  $1.50  net. 
This  professor  of  pomology  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
presents  a  fresh  treatment  of  fruit  growing.  Omitting  the  merely 
theoretical,  he  bases  conclusions  and  directions  upon  his  own  experiences 
in  the  management  of  an  orchard  where  many  theories  have  been  sifted 
and  only  the  most  practical  and  workable  retained. 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry.  By  Harry  R.  Lewis.  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott.  C1914.  536  pp.  Illus.  $2.00  net. 
The  object  of  the  author,  who  is  an  experienced  poultry  husband- 
man, is  to  furnish  a  "book  on  poultry  husbandry  which  should  contain 
in  proper  form  the  most  complete  and  logical  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  is  possible  from  the  knowledge  at  present  available."  A  com- 
prehensive discussion  covering  every  phase  of  poultry  keeping  for 
profit. 

Productive  Bee-keeping.  By  Frank  C.  Pellett.  Philadelphia.  Lip- 
pincott. C1916.  302  pp.  Illus.  $1.50  net. 
Systematic  and  clear  in  arrangement  and  treatment.  Describes 
exactly  fundamental  and  accepted  methods  of  bee  culture,  and  does  not 
confuse  the  mind  with  theoretical  discussions  of  new  or  untried  possi- 
bilities. Takes  up  bee-keeping  as  a  pursuit  as  well  as  a  business  and 
deals  with  the  life-history  of  the  bee,  handling,  wintering,  and  diseases, 
honey  and  wax  production,  marketing,  laws  concerning  bee-keepers,  etc. 

Sub-tropical  Vegetable  Gardening.  By  P.  H.  Rolfs.  New  York. 
MacMillan.  1916.  409  pp.  Illus.  $1.50.  (Rural  Science  series.) 
A  unique  contribution  to  the  literature  of  vegetable  gardening.  The 
growing  of  many  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  southern  states,  with  especial 
reference  to  Florida  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Specific  directions  for 
the  culture  in  the  south  of  varieties  known  in  the  north  and  west  and 
of  marketable  value  there,  as  well  as  of  those  peculiar  to  the  south  and 
as  yet  but  little  known  and  used  elsewhere.  Of  much  interest  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  of  value  to  the  grower. 

How  to  Overcome  the  Difficulties  in  Backyard  Gardening  and 
Window-box  Gardening.  By  Emily  Exley.  Price,  15c. 
This  little  pamphlet  of  only  seven  pages  contains  the  text  of  the  lecture 
given  before  the  Society  of  Little  Gardens  by  Miss  Exley,  one  of  the 
early  graduates  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ambler,  Pa.  It  con- 
tains in  concise  and  useful  form  a  brief  discussion  of  culture  and  care  of 
backyard  gardens  and  window  boxes,  with  formulae  for  fertilizers  and 
lists  of  plants  suitable  for  these  unpromising  places. 

Pronouncing  Handbook  of  Plant  Names.     Compiled  by  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Boardman.     Price,  25c. 
A  useful  little  reference  book  from  whose  study  one  may  avoid  the 
pitfalls  attending  the  pronunciation  of  our  plant  names.     It  is  intended 
to  include  most  of  the  plants  that  grow  commonly  in  our  gardens. 
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WOMAN'S   NATIONAL   FARM   AND   GARDEN 
ASSOCIATION 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 
Name 
This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association. 

ARTICLE  II 
Object 
The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  enable  women  to  co-operate 
in  furthering  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  throughout  the 
country. 

BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I 
Membership 

§  I.  Any  person  interested  in  the  objects  for  which  the  Association  is 
formed  may  become  a  member  of  it  upon  the  payment  of  due9  as,  (a) 
an  active  member;  (b)  a  contributing  member;  (c)  a  sustaining  member; 
(d)  a  life  member. 

§  2.  Persons  of  prominence  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  may  be 
elected  as  Honorary  Members  by  the  Council.  They  shall  pay  no  dues 
and  have  no  vote,  and  they  shall  not  hold  office. 

§  3.  A  member  may  be  dropped  from  the  Association  upon  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council. 

§  4.  Branch  associations  containing  not  less  than  ten  members  may 
become  affiliated  with  this  Association  by  complying  with  the  following 
requirements: 

(a)  By  co-operating  with  the  National  Association  while  carrying  on 
independent  local  work  in  accordance  with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Association. 

(b)  By  paying  annual  dues  to  the  National  Association  of  $1.00  per 
capita. 

(c)  By  making  an  annual  report  to  the  National  Association  either 
in  writing  or  by  delegate. 

(d)  By  compliance  with  such  other  regulations  as  the  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  establish. 

ARTICLE  II 
Management — Council 

§  1.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  a  Council. 

§  2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  thirty  (30)  members,  one-third  (J/3) 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting  to 
serve  for  three  (3)  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. 

§  3.  The  Council  may  fill  vacancies  arising  in  its  own  body,  such 
appointments  to  hold  until  the  next  succeeding  annual  election  of  the 
Association. 

§  4.  The  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  with  such 
powers  and  duties  as  it  may  determine. 
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ARTICLE  III 
Management — Officers 
§  I.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-presi- 
dent, a  Recording  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting.  Honorary  Vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Association,  who  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Council, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Council. 

§  2.  A  salaried  General  Secretary  shall  be  employed  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Duties  of  Officers 

§  I.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  Council,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  regularly  pertain  to  the 
office.  She  or  the  Recording  Secretary  shall  approve  all  bills  before 
they  are  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  and  she  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of 
all  Committees. 

§  2.  The  Vice-president  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  latter. 

§  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  as  regularly 
pertain  to  her  office.  She  or  the  President  shall  approve  all  bills  before 
they  are  paid  by  the  Treasurer.  She  shall  present  a  report  to  the  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting. 

§  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  As- 
sociation and  shall  pay  them  out  only  on  bills  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Recording  Secretary.  She  shall  collect  all  dues  and  assess- 
ments, shall  file  receipts  for  all  disbursements,  and  shall  keep  a  balanced 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures.  She  shall  keep  the  accounts 
and  monies  in  a  separate  bank  account  opened  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
sociation. She  shall  report  on  the  finances  when  called  upon,  to  the 
Association  or  to  the  Council,  and  shall  make  to  the  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  a  full  report  for  the  year,  which  must  be  audited  by  a 
certified  public  accountant.  She  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V 
Dues 

§  1.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  For  active  members  one  dollar  ($1.00). 

(b)  For  contributing  members  two  dollars  ($2.00). 

(c)  For  sustaining  members  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

§  2.  The  life  membership  fee  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00), 
payable  at  one  time. 

§  3.  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  assess- 
ments. 

§  4.  The  names  of  members  failing  to  pay  dues  for  two  (2)  successive 
years  may  be  omitted  from  the  membership  list. 

§  5.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin  on  March  first,  and 
all  annual  dues  are  payable  at  that  time. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Committees 
§  I.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  annual  meeting  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees,  the  members  of  which 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  designated: 

1.  Committee  on  Membership. 

2.  Committee  on  Publicity. 

3.  Committee  on  Finance. 
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4.  Committee  on  Conferences. 

5.  Committee  on  Publications. 

6.  Law  Committee. 

§  2.  Other  committees  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 

§  3.  The  President  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  committees. 

ARTICLE  VII 
Duties  of  Committees 

§  1.  Committee  on  Membership. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman  and 
of  a  member  from  each  of  twelve  or  more  different  geographical  sections 
of  the  country.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  invite  suitable  persons  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  to  devise  local  methods  of  extending  the 
membership,  and  to  encourage  the  founding  of  branches. 

§  2.   Committee  on  Publicity. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman,  and 
of  members  from  each  State,  at  the  discretion  of  such  Chairman,  in 
consultation  with  the  President  of  the  Association.  Its  duty  shall  be  to 
bring  the  Association  and  its  objects  before  the  public  through  the 
public  press,  through  addresses  at  meetings,  etc.,  etc. 

§  3.  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  six  members,  and  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  ex  officio.  It  shall  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Council  in  financial  matters,  and  shall  devise  ways  and 
means  of  raising  the  funds  needed  by  the  Association  for  its  work. 

§  4.   Committee  on  Conferences. 

The  Conference  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  general  secretary  of  the  Association.  Its  duty  shall 
be  to  arrange  for  conferences  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

§  5.   Committee  on  Publications. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  shall  be  composed  of  three  members. 
This  committee  shall  have  charge  of  issuing  the  Association's  magazine 
and  of  publishing  such  other  books,  reports,  etc.,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Council. 

§  6.  Law  Committee. 

The  Law  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  make  some  study  of  such  legal  matters  as  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Association,  and  to  report  on  them  through  the  pages  of  the 
Association's  periodical,  and  to  undertake  such  other  legal  work  or  in- 
vestigation as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Council. 

§  7.  All  these  committees  shall  have  power  to  add  to  their  numbers 
upon  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Meetings 

§  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  May  at 
such  place  and  upon  such  date  as  shall  be  decided  at  the  previous  annual 
meeting.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  and  must  be 
called  by  her  upon  the  written  request  of  15  members.  Two  weeks' 
notice  of  special  meetings  must  be  given.  Fifteen  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

§  2.  The  Council  shall  meet  regularly  in  October,  December,  Febru- 
ary, April  and  June,  on  such  days  as  it  shall  decide.  Special  meetings 
may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  President,  or  on  notice  signed  by  five  (5) 
members  of  the  Council.  Five  (5)  members  shall  constitute  a  legal 
quorum  of  the  Council. 
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§  3.  Conferences  and  lectures  shall  be  arranged  for  by  the  Committee 
on  Conferences.  These  shall  be  open  freely  to  members  and  their 
friends,  but,  if  considered  desirable  by  the  Committee,  a  small  fee  may 
be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Publications 

§  I.  The  Association  shall  publish  a  periodical,  one  copy  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  free  to  all  members  of  the  Association  not  in  arrears  for 
dues.  Members  whose  dues  for  the  current  year  remain  unpaid  on 
June  1st  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  periodical  until  such  arrears 
are  paid.  Extra  copies  and  copies  to  non-members  may  be  sold  at  a 
price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
Publications. 

§  2.  The  Association  may  also  publish  such  books,  reports,  etc.,  as 
the  Council  may  authorize.  These  special  publications  shall  not  be 
considered  a  prerogative  of  membership. 

ARTICLE  X 
Elections 

§  I.  Three  (3)  months  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  three  (3)  mem- 
bers. They  shall  prepare  and  issue  a  ballot  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Council,  sending  it  to  all  members  of  the  Association  not  less  than 
three  (3)  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting. 

§  2.  Any  member  may  suggest  names  to  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Any  fifteen  (15)  members  acting  together  may  suggest  names  to  the 
Nominating  Committee,  which  must  be  placed  upon  the  ballot. 

§  3.  Ballots  must  be  received  by  the  Nominating  Committee  in  a 
sealed  envelope  marked  "ballot,"  and  before  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  counted;  the  name  of  the  member  voting 
to  be  written  on  the  envelope. 

ARTICLE  XI 
Quorum 

Fifteen  (15)  members  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Five  (5)  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Three  (3)  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  in  the  case  of  other  committees  a  plurality  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  XII 

Amendments 

§  1.  The  Constitution  or  By-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
{^i)  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  provided  the  proposed  amendments  are  reported  by  the 
Council,  and  that  notice  thereof  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Association  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  before  the  meeting. 

§  2.  The  publication  of  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  periodical 
of  the  Association  shall  be  sufficient  notice  within  the  meaning  of  this 
article. 
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PEKINGESE — the  most  popu- 
lar and  fascinating  dog — 
hardy,  affectionate,  quaint;  un- 
canny in  intelligence,pathetic  in  their 
devotion.  Peking  Kennels — the  larg- 
est breeder  of  Pekingese  in  America, 
all  colors.  Prices  most  reasonable. 
Dr.  Mary  H.  Cotton,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  PRIMROSES  —  P. 
vulgaris  and  Munstead  strain. 
25  cents  per  plant.  P.  polyanthus 
and  gold-laced;  all  colors,  20  cents 
per  plant.  F.  E.  McIlvaine,  Glen 
Isle  Farm,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

PERENNIALS  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden.  Write  for  price 
list  of  seed  and  plants.  Geo.  Math- 
ews, Gardener,  Hillcrest,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Richmond,  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Stock  as  follows:  Year- 
ling Laying  Hens  at  $1.25  each. 
April  hatched  pullets  for  October 
eggs,  $1.50  and  $2.00  each.  All  in 
superb  condition.  Miss  Alice  La- 
vinia  Day,  Ponus  Ridge  Farm,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

PERENNIALS;  supply  limited; 
$1.00  per  dozen;  good  strong 
plants  of  the  following:  helenium 
autumnale  hybrids, bocconia  cordata, 
physostegia  denticulata,  viola  alpes- 
tris  and  hybrids,  valerian,  Oeno- 
thera, lily  of  the  valley,  iris  german- 
ica  variegata,  bergamot,  and  hardy 
phlox  in  colors.  Hilda  Loines,  Bol- 
ton Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

PERENNIAL  FLOWER  GAR- 
DEN. Old-fashioned  hardy 
plants,  Iris,  Peonies  and  Dahlias  a 
specialty.  All  stock  guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  color.  Catalogue  sent 
on  request.  Mrs.  S.  Wm.  Briscoe, 
R.  F.  D.  West  Nyack,  New  York. 


MY  OWN  GARDEN  REC- 
ORD." A  complete  record 
of  gardening  for  four  years'  entries; 
one  hundred  pages  to  each  year,  with 
index,  for  #2.50  each.  The  book  may 
be  ordered  direct  by  mail  of  Mrs. 
Grace  Ayer  Hamlin,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

PROFESSIONAL  advice  on  the 
establishment  and  management 
of  large  or  small  poultry  plants. 
Miss  Alice  Lavinia  Day,  Ponus 
Ridge  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED  by  young  man,  nine- 
teen, just  out  of  school,  work 
on  farm  or  in  seed  house,  where  order 
and  thrift  are  observed.  TheWall- 
roff,  3025  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

LECTURE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 
It  treats  of  the  Ike-Bana  of  Japan, 
and  gives  demonstration  of  artistic 
assembling  of  cut  flowers.  Address 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Varney,  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Mass. 


G 


ARDENS.— Practical  service 
tendered.  Two  graduates  of 
The  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler, 
are  prepared  to  plan,  plant  and 
manage  gardens,  large  or  small; 
especially  fitted  to  care  for  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  perennial 
plants.  Emily  Exley,  M.  Frances 
Shinn,  235  So.  nth  St.,  Phila. 

FRANCES  DUNCAN'S  garden 
planning  sets:  A  device  for 
enabling  the  amateur  gardener  to 
arrange  his  planting  in  miniature 
and  see  how  it  looks.  Lawn,  earth, 
walks,  and  plants  for  small  garden, 
$2.50;  larger  garden  with  pergola, 
lake,  summerhouse,  #5.00;  garden- 
craft  for  children  with  country 
house,  $3.50.  Frances  Duncan,  1 
Milligan  Place,  New  York. 
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GARDEN  planning.— How  to 
group  trees  and  shrubs.  Suc- 
cess with  lilies,  roses,  and  verbenas. 
Trellises.  Lectures  on  Famous  Gar- 
dens, on  French,  Italian,  English 
and  Oriental  Gardens.  R.  E.  Zim- 
mermann,  1340  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  ACRES  Gladioli.  Send 
for  1916  Booklet,  full  informa- 
tion and  cultural  directions.  It  is 
free.  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass.,  Box  J. 

Old  English  Sheep  Dogs 

Ayrshire  Cattle,  Sweet  Butter 

Guaranteed  Fresh  Eggs 

Bewley  Farm 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker  Davis 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


TO  KILL  INSECTS  is  one  thing, 
but  to  do  so  without  injuring  or 
even  staining  flowers  or  foliage  is 
quite  another.  "Readeana"  Rose 
Bug  Exterminator  kills  the  in- 
sects and  improves  the  foliage.  For 
sale  at  all  reliable  dealers.  Reade 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


PROVINCETOWN,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.  Red  Inn  opens  May  30, 
1916.  A  motor  Inn  on  the  European 
plan.  All  rooms  with  baths.  Single 
Rooms,  $2.50;  double  rooms,  #5. 
Chauffeur's  accommodations.  Tele- 
phone in  advance.  Miss  Marion 
Wilkinson,  Red  Inn,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 


Peonies 

Our   Peonies,  Iris,  and    Phlox   are   at 
Their  Best  this  year. 

Shall  we  Send  you  a  Catalog  so  that 
you  may  make  Your  Selection  for  your 
planting  this  fall? 

Remember  that  in  buying  from  us  you 
are  selecting  from  the  Choicest  Col- 
lection of  Peonies  to  be  found  in  the 
Entire  World. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc., 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 

School  of    Horticulture  for  Women 

(Eighteen  miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Ambler,  Pa. 

Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the  growing  of  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  Bees. 
Simple  Carpentry.  School  Gardening.  Constant  demand  for  trained  women  to  611  salaried 
positions.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

Elizabeth  L.  Lee,  Director 
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t^Don't  Just  Admire  Moon's  Trees  on  Other  Places 
Plant  Them  for  Your  Own  Enjoyment 

Your  grounds  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  these,  but  that 
doesn't  matter,  for  the  very  inclusiveness  of  our  assortment  and  the  vigor 
of  such  plants  as  make  landscapes  like  this  possible  indicate  how  well 
qualified  we  are  to  supply  trees  and  shrubbery  that  give  enjoyment  to 
owners  of  smaller  places.  Q  Our  descriptive  catalogue,  filled  with  illus- 
trations and  containing  prices,  together  with  many  valuable  helps  for 
planting  the  home  grounds,  will  be  mailed  upon  request ;  while  those 
who  care  to  tell  us  of  any  lawn  planting  that  they  have  in  mind  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  such  letter-aid  as  we  can  give. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Office,  21  S.  Twelfth  Street  Morrisville,  Pa. 


C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 

Grower  of 

Choice  Bulbs 

Bulbs  Imported  direct  from 
Holland  for  Customers.  No 
supply  kept  here.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  in  Nurseries  in 
Haarlem — free  on  application. 

E.  J.  Krug,  Sole  Agent 

112  Broad  Street 
New  York 

(Successor  to  C.  C.  Abel  A  Co.) 


Plant  Trees  With 


Red  Cross 

Explosives 

BLASTING  the  soil  before 
setting  the  tree  makes  the 
soil  porous  and  mellow.  Better 
root  systems  are  secured  be- 
cause of  deeper  and  wider  root 
beds.  Moisture  is  conserved 
and  is  available  for  the  needs  of  ma- 
turing trees  in  the  dry  seasons. 
Plant  trees  in  blasted  soil  and  insure 
their  lives  against  the  first-year  losses. 

DuPont  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Please  detach  this  sheet  and  return  to  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  General 
Secretary,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Shall  we  change  the  Quarterly 
to  a  Monthly  ? 

The  Farm  and  Garden  Quarterly  is  the  only  magazine  pub- 
lished in  America  designed  to  appeal  to  women  of  every  agri- 
cultural interest.  Among  our  members  are  owners  of  estates 
and  owners  of  window  boxes,  civic  workers,  school  garden 
teachers,  successful  farmers  and  farm  demonstrators,  botanists, 
and  poultry-raisers.  It  is  the  agricultural  organ  managed  by 
women  for  women. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  make  the  magazine  a  better  advertising  medium, 
the  Council  is  seriously  considering  changing  the  Quarterly  to  a 
monthly  publication.  As  the  present  funds  of  the  Association  are 
not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  following  methods  of  financing 
are  proposed: 

1.  Raising  the  yearly  dues. 

2.  Forming  a  stock  company  with  shares  which  may  be  pur- 

chased by  members. 

3.  The  underwriting  or  guaranteeing  of  the  expenses  for  a  term  of 

two  or  three  years  (one  member  is  ready  to  help  in  this  plan) . 

4.  Combining  with  an  existing  publication  (for  which  we  have 

an  offer). 

Of  these  methods,  the  second  and  third  seem  to  the  Council  to 
be  those  best  suited  to  the  situation.  It  is  for  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  express  their  wishes.  Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions  and  return  the  sheet  to  Miss  Hilda 
Loines,  General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York? 

1.  Would  you  prefer  a  quarterly  or  a  monthly? 

2.  Would  you  like  the  present  form  preserved  or  would  you 

prefer  a  larger  illustrated  sheet? 

3.  In  order  to  meet  expenses,  would  you  be  willing  to  see  the 

advertisements  run  side  by  side  with  the  reading  matter? 

4.  If  you  wish  the  magazine  continued  as  a  monthly,  would  you, 

in  order  to  meet  expenses,  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  stock 
company? 

5.  Do  you  advise,  and  would  you  share  in,  a  project  to  under- 

write (or  guarantee  against  loss)  the  magazine? 
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FARMING  FOR  WOMEN 

There  are  four  classes  of  women  that  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly interested  in  farming: 

i.  First,  there  is  the  trained  woman  graduate  from  the 
agricultural  school  and  the  woman  with  long  experience  in 
farming;  these  are  successfully  competing  with  men.  In 
just  so  far  as  farming  is  a  matter  of  physical  labor,  in  just 
so  far  is  a  woman  handicapped  by  her  inferior  strength,  but 
in  so  far  as  farming  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  foresight, 
of  bargaining  with  customers  and  keeping  accounts,  trained 
women  have  a  chance.  I  have  a  neighbor,  a  man  who  I 
feel  sure  would-,  be  a  better  farmer  if  he  were  suddenly 
physically  incapacitated  and  obliged  to  sit  at  his  desk  and 
think  while  hiring  some  one  else  to  do  his  heavy  work. 

2.  Second,  the  farmer's  wife  is  taking  a  new  interest  in 
out-of-door  things,  and  her  outlook  is  widening  to  include 
the  kitchen  garden  as  well  as  the  kitchen.  This  class  of 
women  would  be  greatly  helped  if  the  domestic  science  de- 
partments in  our  State  agricultural  colleges,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  farmers'  daughters,  would  broaden  their  cur- 
ricula and  require  certain  courses  in  vegetable  growing 
and  poultry  and  bee  keeping,  instead  of  limiting  themselves 
to  the  indoor  sciences.  A  change  of  occupation  would  surely 
brighten  the  lot  of  the  farmer's  wife,  and  often  enable  her 
to  hire  help  for  part  of  her  drudgery. 

3.  Third,  the  commuter's  wife  is  discovering  that  her 
management  of  the  garden  may  bring  about  a  lower  cost 
of  living  for  her  family  and  make  an  out-of-town  life  an 
economy  instead  of  a  luxury. 

4.  But  the  fourth  class,  the  would-be  farmer,  whom  I 
want  to  talk  about  to-night,  is  the  woman  city  worker  who 
wishes  to  exchange  her  city  job  for  a  small  farm.  The 
question  is,  is  this  practical?  Can  she  do  it?  Let  us  look 
at  all  sides  of  the  problem. 

It  would  surely  improve  country  conditions  if  numbers  of 
women  took  up  small  land  holdings.  I  mean  worked  the 
little  farms  that  the  American  man  has  had  to  abandon. 
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The  foreigner  has  done  this  on  many  of  the  New  England 
farms,  and  I  believe  that  a  practical  business  woman  has 
some  of  the  qualifications  that  have  enabled  the  foreigner 
to  succeed — patience  and  application  for  intensive  methods, 
ability  to  practise  small  economies,  and  few  demands  upon 
her  purse.  I  remember  once  seeing  in  Connecticut  the  sad 
spectacle  of  an  alien  family  on  a  New  England  farm  who 
had  turned  the  beautiful  colonial  homestead  into  a  human 
pig-sty,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  at  the  time  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  its  appearance  if  a  retired  school-teacher 
had  taken  possession  instead  of  that  farmer. 

I  could  enumerate  many  advantages  of  country  life  over 
city  life,  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  Just 
recently,  when  I  was  enlarging  on  the  joys  of  farm  life  to  a 
friend,  I  discovered  that  she  was  pitying  me  because  I  had 
not  heard  an  opera  since  I  moved  to  the  country !  But  I 
know  that  many  women  agree  with  me  and  want  to  go  back 
to  the  land.  So  let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  city  busi- 
ness woman  has  decided  to  become  a  farmer,  and  discuss 
what  serious  obstacles  confront  her. 

First,  we  will  consider  the  less  difficult  points.  To  begin 
with,  she  must  discover  a  bargain  in  farms  with  a  prospect 
of  increased  valuation,  and  she  must  buy  it.  We  can  all 
concede  that  with  good  advice  and  judgment  suburban  and 
country  property  is  a  safe  investment  for  surplus  funds, 
and  if  the  little  property  is  purchased  before  the  city  job 
is  given  up,  it  can  be  used  for  holidays  and  week-ends  and 
vacations  before  her  final  change  of  residence.  Also  the 
sooner  she  buys,  the  cheaper  will  be  the  land.  If  this  wo- 
man asks  a  good  business  man  how  to  invest  her  funds,  he 
will  pretty  surely  say,  "the  savings  bank  is  the  only  safe 
place,"  but  then  if  you  ask  him  if  he  puts  his  balance  in  a 
savings  bank,  the  answer  will  probably  be  "no,"  from  which 
we  can  draw  conclusions. 

Now,  as  owner  of  a  farm,  I  think  we  can  also  concede 
that  this  woman  who  has  earned  her  own  living  in  town  will 
be  able  to  produce  farm  products.  I  mean  she  can  grow 
garden  stuff,  raise  fruit,  or  succeed  with  poultry  or  bees, 
whichever  she  undertakes.  Most  of  these  things  can  be 
done  like  cooking,  with  a  recipe  combined  with  hard  work, 
and  unlike  any  city  work,  she  will  have  Mother  Nature  for 
a  partner,  who  does  her  share  of  the  job.  Then,  for  better 
training,  there  is  the  Horticultural  School  at  Ambler,  with 
instruction  arranged  for  just  such  students;  there  are  home 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture;  and  in  planning  and 
laying  out  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  solving  later  problems,  an 
expert  may  be  called  in.  Mr.  Powell,  our  fellow-member, 
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is  such  an  adviser.  I  shall  never  forget  a  visit  he  paid  me 
some  years  ago  when  my  problems  seemed  difficult.  He 
came  down  and  walked  over  my  farm.  I  told  him  my 
troubles,  and  he  asked  some  questions,  and  then  he  went 
away.  Two  days  after  he  sent  me  some  closely  typed  sheets 
of  advice,  which  have  helped  me  ever  since.  But  she  must 
be  careful  about  choosing  her  adviser.  As  Bill  Nye  used 
to  say,  "  It  is  not  what  we  do  not  know  that  does  the  harm, 
it  is  knowing  what  is  not  so." 

So  far  everything  has  been  fairly  encouraging  to  our  book- 
farmer,  but  now  let  us  consider  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle.  When  this  woman  has  produced  her  marketable 
article,  what  shall  she  do  with  it?  The  agricultural  journals 
have  been  full  lately  of  the  discovery  that  the  average 
farmer  gets  36  cents  of  the  dollar  he  has  earned.  If  this  is 
true  of  a  trained  and  experienced  farmer,  what  chance  has 
the  inexperienced  woman? 

She  simply  cannot  succeed  if  she  sells  to  the  open  market. 
She  must  do  something  different  to  get  some  of  that  64 
cents  usually  used  for  distribution  of  farm  stuff.  I  have 
some  suggestions  to  make  as  to  what  our  woman  farmer 
might  do.  She  might  turn  her  city  acquaintances  into  cus- 
tomers, and  send  her  produce  directly  to  city  families.  The 
Fullertons  introduced  this  method  on  Long  Island  through 
their  home  hamper  system.  Or  if  her  farm  is  near  a  sum- 
mer colony,  our  woman  may  be  able  to  introduce  her  wares 
among  the  summer  people,  and  again  sell  directly  to  fami- 
lies and  receive  the  retail  prices.  In  either  case  there  would 
be  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  work  done. 

Another  solution  which  I  once  heard  Mr.  Powell  suggest 
is  for  a  number  of  women  farmers  to  settle  in  one  spot, 
forming  a  small  community,  and  let  the  market  end  be  done 
cooperatively  by  a  special  agent. 

But  in  my  opinion  the  most  practical  way  for  a  woman  to 
meet  the  risks  of  a  farm  venture  is  to  let  her  house  earn,  as 
well  as  her  land,  and  to  find  her  market  on  her  own  table. 
If  she  takes  boarders  in  one  form  or  another  to  use  her 
products,  she  will  get  a  double  profit — the  restaurant  profit 
and  the  farm  profit.  This  is  the  safest  beginning,  and  can 
be  dropped  whenever  the  strictly  farm  success  justifies  it. 
There  is  demand  for  various  kinds  of  commercial  hospi- 
tality, for  summer  boarding-houses,  for  week-end  rest 
places,  for  lunch  and  dining  rooms,  for  motoring  tourists. 
Did  you  ever  realize  that  the  roadhouses  of  America  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  brewers?  Isn't  that  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  woman?  In  the  old  days  the  comfort  of  European 
travel  was  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that  a  woman  was  al- 
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ways  in  evidence  in  every  country  inn  as  to  the  sightseeing. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  lacking  in  sex  loyalty,  but  several  times, 
when  would-be  women  farmers  have  come  to  me  for  ad- 
vice, I  have  said  all  this  to  them  and  got  the  answer,  "Oh, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  boarders;  that  is  an  odious  idea." 
Now  a  man  will  go  for  work  to  the  Klondike  or  to  the 
equator,  upheld  by  visions  of  the  future,  but  a  woman  is 
apt  to  want  her  work  to  be  socially  pleasant  all  along  the  way. 
We  women  must  learn  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  what  we  want. 

As  I  said,  if  a  woman  makes  her  beginning  in  this  way,  she 
may  gradually  work  out  of  it  as  her  strictly  agricultural 
success  increases,  and  she  may  even  gain  skill  enough  to 
live  on  the  36-cent  dollar,  as  the  real  farmer  does,  but  this 
method  can  at  least  lessen  the  risks  of  her  initial  under- 
taking. 

Cooked  food  always  has  a  better  market  than  raw  ma- 
terial, so  the  growing  of  small  fruits  and  selling  them  as 
jams  and  jellies  is  another  way  of  using  a  woman's  skill  for 
farm  purposes. 

A  story  illustrating  all  this  comes  to  mind:  Two  young 
women  came  to  ask  my  advice  on  this  popular  subject  of 
buying  a  farm;  one  was  a  music  teacher,  the  other  gave 
lessons  in  voice  culture.  They  lived  in  a  fifty-dollar-a- 
month  apartment  in  this  city,  in  the  uptown  student  dis- 
trict. They  are  New  England  women  and  good  house- 
keepers. Each  one  has  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  capital. 
My  advice  was  this:  Buy  a  small  place  near  New  York, 
with  an  old  house  on  it;  put  the  house  in  living  order;  raise 
all  you  can  on  the  land,  and  feed  it  to  some  form  of  paying 
guests.  My  sister,  who  is  more  conservative  than  I  am, 
upbraided  me  for  advising  these  two  to  risk  their  all  in  a 
farm  venture.  But  this  was  my  reply:  What  about  the 
risk  of  living  in  New  York  on  music  and  voice  culture 
through  their  old  age?  When  all  the  pupils  have  gone, 
their  capital  would  last  possibly  ten  years;  then  what? 
Which  is  the  greater  risk? 

I  do  not  know  what  these  two  women  will  decide  to  do, 
but  I  do  know  that  several  women  have  tried  this  method 
and  are  making  good.  One  has  an  inn  on  Cape  Cod;  one 
has  a  lunch-room  for  motorists  on  a  highway  in  Connecticut; 
one  who  had  to  support  a  sick  husband  opened  a  tea-house 
in  Massachusetts  which  is  frequented  by  the  students  of 
three  nearby  colleges,  who  come  for  country  suppers  and 
dinners,  eating  the  broilers  the  raising  of  which  has  in  the 
mean  time  restored  the  husband's  health. — Susan  H.  Voll- 
mer,  Long  Island. 

Address  before  the  League  for  Business  Opportunities  for  Women. 
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FERNS  AND  THEIR  PROPAGATION 

The  ferns,  or  Filices,  comprise  one  of  the  largest  natural 
orders  of  that  great  group  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
"Floweriess  Plants."  They  are  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed, and  are  found  most  abundantly  in  damp  climates. 

The  herbaceous  perennial  species  prevail  throughout  the 
temperate  zones,  and  the  tree  ferns  are  confined  entirely 
to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones. 

Though  ferns  are  much  prized  and  much  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage,  they  have  but  few  economic  values. 

In  passing  it  might  be  said,  however,  that  their  rhizomes, 
or  rootstocks,  contain  starch,  and  those  of  some  species  have 
been  made  use  of  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Horticulturally,  they  have  attained  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  few  indeed  are  the  gardens  of  to-day  where 
they  are  not  made  liberal  use  of. 

Though  not  preeminently  suited  by  the  dry  summers  of 
our  southern  California,  they  will  amply  repay  any  care 
they  may  require  in  the  way  of  watering  by  a  wealth  of 
green,  glistening  foliage,  especially  pleasing  at  a  season 
when  nearly  all  plant  life  not  under  the  influence  of  water 
and  cultivation  becomes  brown,  dry,  and  dusty. 

We  are  told  by  botanists  that  the  fern  family  consists  of 
75  genera  and  about  2500  species,  and  while  all  of  these 
cannot  easily  be  obtained,  yet  the  assortment  readily  ob- 
tainable is  sufficiently  large  to  answer  any  purpose  or  re- 
quirement of  the  cultivator. 

The  classification  of  ferns  provides  a  fascinating  study, 
but  as  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  deal  with  their  prop- 
agation, we  must  perforce  pass  it  by. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  propagation  of  ferns 
can  be  accomplished,  but  the  method  must  be  determined 
by  the  plant:  its  structure,  its  habit,  and  its  mode  of  growth. 

There  are  ferns  which  produce  embryo  ferns  on  the  apex 
of  their  fronds, — Woodwardia  radicans,  for  instance, — 
and  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pegging  these  growths  on 
some  loose  soil  the  healthy  little  plants  are  soon  secured. 

Division  of  the  crowns  is  a  favorite  method  of  propaga- 
tion, and  the  only  one  possible  in  some  cases.  Adiantum 
Farleyense  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  This  fern,  the  queen 
of  all  ferns,  can  be  propagated  in  no  other  way.  It  is  one 
of  a  few  that  have  never  been  known  to  produce  spores. 
The  plants  are  cleared  of  all  roots  and  foliage,  the  remain- 
ing crowns  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and  started  anew 
either  in  a  bed  of  sand  or  in  small  pots. 
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Division  of  the  rhizomes  can  also  be  resorted  to,  but 
where  the  rhizomes  are  of  a  strong,  robust  nature,  the  better 
method  is  to  remove  the  growing  points  without  disturbing 
the  parent  plant  and  place  them  in  small  pots,  in  which  they 
will  soon  develop. 

Layering  is  a  simple  method  of  propagation  resorted  to 
when  ferns  produce  long,  slender,  creeping  rhizomes. 

Moss  is  used.  It  is  tied  securely  around  the  available 
part  of  the  rhizome,  and  kept  moist  at  all  times. 

When  roots  have  formed  and  penetrated  this  ball  of  moss, 
the  rhizome  is  severed  from  the  parent  plant,  and  a  new 
individual  is  sent  on  its  way. 

Though  the  propagation  of  ferns  by  spores  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  easy  method,  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
one.  It  furnishes  also  a  remarkable  botanical  study.  It 
is  by  this  method  that  such  immense  quantities  of  our 
favorite  Adian turns,  the  maidenhair  ferns,  are  raised. 

The  spores,  exceedingly  minute,  are  found  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  fronds.  If  a  frond  is  taken  just  as  the  spore 
cases  are  turning  brown,  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  in  a 
few  days  these  small  cases  open,  liberate  the  spores,  and  we 
have  them  ready  for  sowing. 

Prepare  clean,  shallow  pans  by  filling  them  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  brim  with  soil,  as  a  receptacle  on  which 
to  germinate  the  spores. 

A  good  stiff  heavy  loam  is  the  best  compost  to  use,  and 
it  must  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  all  seeds  which  it 
may  contain  will  have  no  power  to  germinate. 

A  most  effective  method  is  to  saturate  the  prepared  pans 
of  soil  with  water  at  the  boiling-point;  this  insures  the  de- 
struction of  all  mosses  and  seeds,  and  also  gives  the  saturated 
condition  of  soil  necessary  when  sowing  the  spores. 

The  spores  are  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  as  no 
watering  overhead  can  be  done  after  they  are  sown,  the 
pans  are  placed  and  kept  in  saucers  of  water.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  cover  the  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  safe- 
guard the  spores  from  insects  and  from  being  disturbed. 

Spores  require  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  months  to 
germinate,  and  then  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  a 
covering  of  green  moss.  On  examination  this  covering 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  small,  flat,  heart- 
shaped  individuals  which  are  known  as  prothallia. 

They  are  true  plants  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  differ 
entirely  from  the  plant  which  bore  them.  On  their  under 
surface  they  develop  male  and  female  organisms,  and  it  is 
as  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  these  organisms  that  our  true 
fern   plant  is  produced.     The  fact  that  these  organisms, 
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antheridia  and  archegonia,  as  they  are  respectively  known, 
have  to  be  magnified  from  400  to  500  times  to  be  clearly  seen, 
indicates  that  hybridizing  of  ferns  cannot  readily  be  ac- 
complished by  the  usual  methods  of  hybridists,  and  explains 
the  absence  of  hybrid  ferns  in  any  quantity. 

This  procedure  in  the  life  history  of  a  fern,  the  changing 
from  a  generation  of  ferns  which  produce  spores  to  a  genera- 
tion of  plants  which  produce  gametes,  or  male  and  female 
organisms,  is  known  as  the  "alternation  of  generation." 

To  return  to  our  propagating.  As  soon  as  the  prothal- 
lia  can  be  handled  transfer  them,  in  small  clumps,  with  the 
aid  of  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  to  other  pans  or  boxes,  where 
they  will  remain  until  the  prothallia  have  disappeared  and 
sturdy  fern  plants  have  been  formed.  They  are  then  ready 
to  be  placed  in  small  pots,  afterwards  potted  and  repotted, 
until  the  desired  specimens  are  obtained. 

Though  we  have  seen  ferns  wonderfully  well  grown  in 
the  heaviest  of  loam,  with  no  other  ingredient,  it  is  a  good 
plan  (especially  in  their  earlier  stages)  to  use  as  a  potting 
medium  leaf-mold  and  sand  in  conjunction  with  a  heavy 
loam. 

When  established  and  thoroughly  rooted,  either  in  beds 
or  in  pots,  ferns  are"  benefited  by  weak  applications  of  ferti- 
lizer applied  occasionally,  but  sparingly.  For  this  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down:  experience  teaches,  and  the 
observant  cultivator  can  soon  determine  how  to  use  fer- 
tilizer to  the  best  advantage. 

Ferns  are  naturally  dormant  during  winter  months. 
They  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  For  decorative  purposes  they  are  un- 
excelled, and  no  matter  how  choice  your  flowers  may  be, 
they  lose  nothing  in  value  by  the  addition  of  a  few  sprigs 
of  suitable  fern  foliage. 

In  conclusion,  grow  ferns,  if  only  a  few — a  very  few. 
With  little  care  they  brighten  the  home  or  the  home  grounds, 
and  horticulturally  we  know  of  few  more  pleasing  objects 
than  a  well-grown  fern  plant. — R.  MacKenzie,  in  Suburban 
California. 

THE  FARM  INDUSTRIAL  COLONY  FOR  WO- 
MEN PRISONERS 
Is  the  farm  industrial  colony  the  best  type  of  institution 
for  women  prisoners?  To  answer  the  question  we  must 
subdivide  it.  Is  the  farm  industrial  colony  best  while  the 
women  are  in  prison,  and  does  it  best  fit  them  for  life  after 
release?  The  second  is  the  more  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer, and  indeed  the  answer  is  primarily  in  your  hands, 
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women  agriculturists!  Are  you  willing  to  take  these  wo- 
men into  your  homes  and  give  them  employment  in  your 
agricultural  undertakings? 

The  National  Committee  on  Prisons  receives  many  re- 
quests from  State  officials  as  to  the  methods  to  adopt  in 
developing  penal  farms  for  women.  It  has  found  a  dearth 
of  information  on  the  subject,  and  has  appealed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Columbia  University  for  assis- 
tance. The  matter  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  so  the 
Department  has  been  willing  to  cooperate  and  asks  help 
from  the  women  agriculturists  of  this  country.  Can  they 
employ  women  in  farm  operations  and  are  they  willing  to 
try  women  laborers  who  come  from  our  prisons? 

The  percentage  of  women  in  a  prison  who  show  aptitude 
for  farming  or  interest  in  it  can  be  determined  only  through 
the  method  of  "trial  and  success."  Some  reformatories 
have  a  very  high  percentage  of  women  of  foreign  birth  and 
training;  these  have  been  used  to  field  labor,  and  often  do 
exceedingly  good,  conscientious  work,  preferring  out-of-door 
life  to  housework.  The  influence  of  nearness  to  growing 
things,  the  responsibility  for  plant  and  animal  life,  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  these  women,  whose  love  for  little 
children  is  very  strong.  As  dairymaids,  they  often  do  ad- 
mirable work;  at  gardening,  many  are  skilful;  some  even 
find  in  the  rougher  field  work  their  best  place. 

Shall  a  State  purchase  broad  acres  for  its  colonies  for 
women  prisoners?  Realizing  that  women  come  into  our 
penal  institutions  broken  in  health,  shall  we  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  temporary  farm  home?  Shall  we  give  those 
who  choose  it  training  in  an  out-of-door  occupation?  The 
agricultural  work  at  a  farm  industrial  colony  for  women 
prisoners  may  justify  the  existence  of  the  colony  because 
it  furnishes  these  women — practically  all  of  whom  need 
hospital  treatment — with  a  healthful  occupation.  It  also 
makes  possible  a  much-needed  improvement  in  prison  fare 
without  necessitating  greater  expenditure  of  money.  These 
are  definite  advantages,  but  if  we  keep  our  women  at  agri- 
cultural labor  during  their  entire  imprisonment  and  there 
is  no  demand  for  their  labor  upon  release,  we  shall  then  dis- 
charge them  without  means  of  self-support. 

The  proof  of  the  value  of  all  prison  reform  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  released  prisoners  to  make  good.  The  main 
work  of  the  prison,  therefore, — after  improving  the  health 
of  the  prisoners, — is  to  prepare  them  for  self-support. 

Will  women  of  our  Farm  and  Garden  Association  take 
some  of  these  girls  and  women  on  faith,  giving  them  work, 
homes,  and  kindness,  until  the  value  of  agricultural  work  for 
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them  has  been  demonstrated?  When  this  time  comes,  we 
can  make  our  farm  industrial  colony  an  agricultural  school, 
fitting  those  inclined  toward  agricultural  employment  to 
be  farm  laborers,  assistants  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
general  workers  for  farmers'  wives,  combining  out-of-door 
work  with  housework. 

Hitherto  the  employment  open  to  released  women  prison- 
ers has  been  almost  exclusively  housework,  against  which 
this  type  of  untrained  worker  has  an  inherent  prejudice. 
The  training  of  women  along  agricultural  lines  has  not  been 
popular  with  prison  administrators  because  it  has  been  easy 
to  obtain  positions  for  these  women  at  housework,  and  it 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  them  at  agricultural 
work  in  the  right  kind  of  homes  and  under  women  employers. 

In  European  countries  women  have  always  labored  in 
the  fields,  and  the  war  has  enormously  increased  their  ac- 
tivity along  these  lines.  In  America  the  industries  are  so 
prosperous  that  laborers  flock  to  them,  and  thousands  of 
farmers,  unable  to  secure  help,  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
their  crops  ungathered  in  the  fields.  Cannot  American 
women  be  as  successful  farmers  as  the  women  of  Europe, 
and  meet  the  opportunity  which  the  shortage  of  men  far- 
mers presents? 

Do  you  need  help  on  your  farm,  in  your  garden,  and  will 
you  give  the  woman  prisoner  from  our  farm  industrial 
colony  a  chance  to  help  you  and  to  prove  that  she  is  worthy? 
— Harriet  B.  Bradner,  New  Jersey. 

AMARYLLIS 

This  is  the  general  name  applied  to  a  race  of  plants,  num- 
bering over  70  varieties,  which  include  some  of  our  choicest 
bulbous  favorites.  Those  which  are  best  known  are  the 
amaryllis  proper,  or  Hippeastrum,  Crinum,  Pancratium,  or 
spider  lily,  Vallota,  Ismene,  Eucharis,  Nerine,  Clivia, 
Agapanthus,  Lycoris,  Zephyranthes,  Cooperii,  and  Cli- 
danthus.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  mentioned,  none 
of  these  are  as  well  known  as  they  should  be,  when  one  con- 
siders their  beauty  and  ease  of  culture,  provided  certain 
requirements  are  understood  and  met.  Under  the  name 
Hippeastrum  are  the  various  varieties  of  amaryllis,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  A.  Johnsonii,  and  no  farmer's  wife's 
collection  of  house-plants  is  considered  complete  without  a 
potful  of  these.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  also  one  of  the 
finest  varieties,  and,  rightly  handled,  will  give  blooms  twice 
a  year.  It  is  a  large,  trumpet-shaped  lily,  dark  crimson  in 
color,  with  a  white  stripe  through  the  center  of  each  leaf, 
usually  four  on  a  stalk,  and  a  large  bulb  will  sometimes 
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throw  up  two  flower-scapes  at  once.  It  also  increases  very 
rapidly,  and  a  large  potful  in  bloom  is  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered. Another  beautiful  variety  often  seen  is  called 
August  lily,  but  the  correct  name  is  Vallota  purpurea,  or 
Scarborough  lily.  This  blooms  only  once  a  year,  but  if  of 
blooming  size,  every  bulb  is  sure  to  bloom,  giving  four  to  six 
intense,  fiery  scarlet  blossoms  on  a  stalk.  These  also  multi- 
ply very  rapidly,  and  an  old  specimen,  with  from  10  to  20 
flower-stalks  in  bloom  at  once,  is  a  gorgeous  thing.  This  is 
probably  the  most  easily  grown  of  any  variety.  It  re- 
sents disturbing  and  should  be  repotted  only  when  it  ceases 
to  bloom  because  crowded,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  although  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  absolutely  dormant. 

Other  varieties  in  my  collection  are  Equestre,  Regina, 
Forraosissima,  Solandriflora,  Psitticum,  Hovey's  Giant, 
Empress  of  India,  Aulica,  Prince  of  Orange,  Oriflame,  J.  L. 
Child's,  Aigberth's,  Neurensis,  Nehrling's,  Dreer's,  and 
Burbank's  hybrids.  Would  I  had  space  to  tell  of  each  of 
these  as  they  deserve !  Of  the  new  hybrids,  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  Burbank's,  Nehrling's,  Aigberth's,  and 
Kerr's  (each  of  which  is  named  from  the  originator),  mixed 
bulbs  can  be  purchased  very  reasonably  (as  amaryllis  go), 
but  the  choice  named  kinds  run  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  a 
bulb,  and  even  higher.  Needless  to  say,  my  own  collec- 
tion does  not  number  any  of  these,  nor  are  they  often  seen. 

The  Foreign  Plant  and  Seed  Distribution,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  (gardens,  Chico,  Cal.), 
has  been  working  on  this  bulb  for  some  years,  with  a  view 
to  distributing  some  choice  bulbs,  and  thereby  awakening 
an  interest  in  its  culture.  Their  first  flower  show  was 
held  some  years  ago,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  saw  an 
account  of  it.  An  enthusiastic  amaryllis  crank  for  years, 
I  at  once  sent  in  my  name,  and  the  following  spring  ob- 
tained one  of  the  first  sent  out.  It  was  a  huge  bulb,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  has  never  bloomed — and  right 
here  is  a  good  place  to  say  that  there  certainly  are  two  sides 
to  every  story,  and  perhaps  its  delightful  uncertainty  is 
one  of  the  fascinations  of  amaryllis  culture.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted by  nature  that  we  better  appreciate  what  costs  us 
some  thought  and  labor  than  what  we  get  for  nothing.  A 
floral  writer  once  said  that  the  life  of  the  amaryllis  grower 
was  full  of  delightful  surprises.  To  this  another  one  re- 
torted that  it  was  also  full  of  surprises  that  were  very  far 
from  being  delightful — quite  another  kind,  in  fact.  Both 
these  sayings  are  true.  The  first  jolt  one  gets  is  the  price 
of  the  best  named  bulbs.  Another  surprise  may  await  you 
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if,  trusting  to  some  one's  advice,  you  confidently  put  your 
cherished  pots  of  amaryllis  bulbs  in  the  cellar,  leaving  them 
unlooked  after  and  uncared  for  until  February.  When 
you  go  down  for  them,  instead  of  sturdy  bud-stalks  pushing 
up  vigorously,  which  you  are  told  you  may  expect,  you  find 
a  worthless,  rotten  mass.  This  has  been  my  sad  and 
bitter  experience.  The  cellar  is  the  ideal  place  for  winter- 
ing most  species  of  amaryllis,  provided  it  is  just  right.  But 
there  are  various  kinds  of  cellars,  and  mine  is  no  bulb  keeper. 
A  good  healthy  amaryllis  bulb  is  almost  human — it  is 
so  downright  contrary  and  cranky.  Do  your  very  level 
best  for  it — give  it  alternate  rest  and  growth  periods,  keep 
it  warm,  and  stimulate  while  growing,  and  it  will  surely  sur- 
prise you  by  its  luxuriant  leaf  growth — and  not  one  sign 
of  a  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  entirely  out  of 
season,  when  you  least  expect  it,  up  pops  a  big  fat  bud, 
which  grows  like  Jonah's  gourd,  and  before  you  deem  it 
possible  there  are  your  gorgeous  red  lilies,  and  you  immedi- 
ately forgive  and  forget  all  its  past  years  of  barrenness,  and 
vow  to  have  every  kind  ever  catalogued,  be  the  price  what 
it  may.  As  to  its  culture,  avoid  overpotting  and  disturbing 
of  the  roots.  Use  a  small  pot,  and  do  not  repot  until  ab- 
solutely necessary.*  Any  good  garden  soil  will  do.  Use  a 
good  third  sand,  and  if  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  very 
old.  Bone-meal  is  the  best  fertilizer,  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  rotting  either  bulbs  or  roots.  Water  well  when  in  active 
growth,  and  very  little  when  dormant.  One  thing  is  ab- 
solutely necessary:  a  season  of  rapid,  healthy  growth, 
during  which  the  embryo  buds  are  formed,  followed  by  a 
season  of  rest,  and  in  summer  the  bulbs  should  be  exposed 
to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thoroughly  seasoned  or 
baked.  When  potting,  leave  one-half  the  bulb  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  are  the  secrets  of  successful 
amaryllis  culture. — Mrs.  E.  B.  Murray,  New  York. 

BERRY  RICKING  FOR  A  HOLIDAY 

Some  years  ago  my  mind  was  much  exercised  by  two 
problems:  one  came  from  the  scarcity  of  steady  labor  for 
harvesting  the  small  fruits  in  our  district,  the  other  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  girls  in  our  nearby  city  cannot 
afford  a  summer  holiday,  though  many  are  actually  suffering 
for  want  of  a  few  weeks  of  good  country  air. 

The  result  of  regarding  these  two  questions  as  demand  and 

supply  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Lome  Park 

Hostel  for  Women  Berry  Pickers,  fifteen  miles  from  Toronto, 

in  the  center  of  this  fruit-growing  and  market-gardening 
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district.  The  need  of  this  was  accentuated  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  girls  in  the  old  country  who  wanted 
to  get  open-air  work  in  Canada,  or  to  spy  out  the  land  before 
settling  down  in  it. 

I  began  in  the  summer  of  1912,  with  a  capital  of  $500 
(five  hundred  dollars),  of  which  $125  went  in  the  rent  of  two 
buildings  from  a  neighboring  farmer;  the  balance  bought 
equipment  for  26  people,  with  something  kept  in  hand  for 
emergency  or  in  case  the  work  should  be  run  at  a  loss.  We 
soon  had  the  place  full ;  the  emergency  happily  never  came, 
and  instead  of  a  loss,  I  ended  the  season  with  a  nice  little 
surplus,  which  has  been  kept  up  every  year  since,  and  which 
enables  me  to  begin  each  season  comfortably,  and  to  put 
in  a  few  improvements  year  by  year.  I  engaged  a  cook 
matron,  for  the  girls  were  to  be  relieved  of  any  housekeeping 
or  cooking,  and  kept  my  own  managing  eye  on  the  business 
and  social  end  of  the  enterprise.  The  following  year  my 
husband,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  acquired  a  new  piece 
of  property,  gave  me  the  use  of  the  farm  buildings  upon  it. 
We  converted  the  large  drive-shed  into  a  bright,  airy  dining- 
room  by  the  addition  of  three  large  windows  on  each  side, 
which  overlook  a  fine  stretch  of  rolling  farmland,  and  in 
19 14  enlarged  our  bedroom  accommodation,  which  had  been 
up  to  this  time  in  the  farm-house  and  another  smaller  build- 
ing, by  the  addition  of  a  long  bungalow.  This  is  divided 
into  six  rooms  of  two  beds  each,  doors  and  windows  being 
at  each  end  of  every  room,  thus  giving  a  good  through  draft 
of  air.  The  whole  building  is  finished  with  a  veranda  run- 
ning its  full  length.  With  this  provision  we  were  able  to 
take  35  girls,  and  the  place  has  been  generally  filled  to 
capacity. 

Our  season  begins  with  strawberries,  about  the  end  of 
June,  runs  through  the  gamut  of  raspberries,  currants, 
cherries,  black-caps,  Lawton  berries,  summer  apples,  plums, 
and  pears  to  September;  after  which  many  of  the  girls  go 
on  to  other  districts,  such  as  the  peach  orchards  of  Niagara 
Peninsula  or  to  individual  growers.  The  girls  pay  $3 
(three  dollars)  a  week,  and  at  this  price  I  am  able  to  give 
them  plenty  of  good  substantial  food,  and  to  send  them 
back  to  town  strong  and  healthy.  They  come  from  stores, 
factories,  offices,  and  banks;  we  get  teachers,  musicians, 
domestic  servants — in  fact,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  girls. 
Picking  is  paid  by  the  piece;  weeding  and  hoeing,  which 
some  do  in  odd  times,  by  the  hour.  Even  in  the  bad  seasons 
the  girls  were  able  to  pay  their  board  without  undue  exer- 
tion, and  under  good  conditions  they  make  considerably 
more. 
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The  routine  of  the  day  consists  of  a  good  three-course 
breakfast  at  6.30;  then  the  wagons  arrive  from  the  various 
farms  at  7,  and  the  lively  parties  go  off  for  the  day's  work 
in  groups  of  two  or  more,  according  to  the  varying  needs. 
Each  girl  carries  her  lunch-pail,  containing  sandwiches  or 
meat-pie,  cake  or  fruit,  etc.,  and  a  small  package  of  tea,  for 
which  the  farmer  supplies  boiling  water  and  milk.  At 
about  5.30  or  6  the  wagons  return;  there  is  a  light  refresh- 
ment ready  of  biscuits  and  a  cool  drink,  and  after  a  bath  or 
dip  in  the  lake,  the  girls  sit  down  refreshed  to  a  good  hot 
dinner.  Early  to  bed  is  the  rule,  as  rising  is  also  early. 
Saturday  afternoons  are  free,  and  are  generally  spent  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  of  course,  a  girl  can  occasionally 
take  a  half-day  off,  though  there  is  an  unwritten  law  as  to 
obligations  to  the  farmer,  and  the  dignity  and  reputation  of 
the  Hostel.  After  a  little  preliminary  shyness  and  some 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  district,  the  girls  have  adopted 
a  bloomer  costume,  which  is  now  regarded  by  the  farmers  as 
quite  the  proper  thing — safer  for  the  cherry  picker,  and  less 
destructive  to  the  strawberry  patch  than  the  skirt. 

With  35  lively  girls,  there  has  been  every  year  quite  a 
delightful  amount  of  interest  and  fun;  many  lasting  friend- 
ships have  been  made,  and  many  a  lonely  girl  has  found 
congenial  companionship;  several  girls  have  gone  perma- 
nently into  agricultural  work  as  a  result  of  the  Hostel  ex- 
perience, and  many  more  have  learned  to  love  country  life. 
We  have  had  plays  and  sing-songs,  corn  roasts  and  concerts, 
ice-cream  socials,  etc.  Many  of  our  good  farmers  have  been 
converted  to  an  organized  method  of  dealing  with  the  berry- 
picking  difficulty,  to  the  value  of  supervision,  and  some  have 
even  established  little  hostels  of  their  own.  Others  now 
take  groups  of  friends  in  tent  or  cottage  who  do  their  own 
housekeeping,  but  who  feel,  as  at  the  Hostel,  under  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  one  grower  and  to  live  up  to  certain  stipu- 
lated conditions.  The  educated  girl  is  proving  herself  a 
very  reliable  addition  to  our  fruit  district;  and  although 
this  little  activity  is  limited  in  extent,  it  has  brought  a  new 
element  into  our  whole  fruit-picking  question,  which  has 
lifted  up  the  standard  considerably. 

By  the  second  year  the  work  became  widely  known,  and 
I  became  a  sort  of  general  employment  bureau,  not  only  to 
this,  but  many  other  districts.  The  rural  telephone  was 
kept  busy,  and  I  answered  many  letters  asking  for  women  to 
pick  and  pack  fruit  and  vegetables.  When  the  war  came, 
our  Women's  Patriotic  League  in  Toronto  formed  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  this  work  was  handed  over  to  them. 
It  is  now  very  well  organized,  and  pickers  have  been  sent 
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far  and  wide,  which  shows  how  far  a  little  enterprise  will 
carry  us.  The  experience  with  peach  packers  enabled  me 
to  convert  some  (perhaps  many)  growers  to  the  advantages 
of  seats  for  their  workers.  I  found  my  girls  were  standing  for 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  said  that  this  would  never  do.  I  was 
told  that  no  packer  could  do  efficient  work  while  seated,  but 
fortunately  was  able  to  give  chapter  and  verse  (and  illustra- 
tion too)  about  California  and  Oregon,  where  a  capital  type 
of  table  with  seats  is  used  by  most  of  the  best  growers. 
The  wrapping  of  peaches  and  pears  also  had  its  lesson,  for 
many  of  the  packers  were  in  the  habit  of  moistening  the 
fingers  at  their  lips  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  thin  paper. 
This  speaks  for  itself.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  orange 
packing  in  Florida  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  would  suggest 
action  regarding  this  to  American  women.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  provide  sponges,  such  as  are  used  in  banks,  and  they 
should  be  obligatory. 

One  of  my  converts  is  the  factory  or  store  girl  who  has 
never  been  into  the  country,  or  has  never  thought  of  taking 
a  holiday.  This  year  I  have  followed  her  up,  and  through 
the  women's  institutes  have  persuaded  a  number  of  farmers' 
wives  in  different  localities  to  give  board  to  working  girls 
at  cheap  rates — for  my  Hostel  will  not  hold  everybody! 
This  enterprise  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  Factory  Girls' 
Holiday  Association,  which  will  encourage  the  girls  to  take 
a  rest  and  to  save  for  the  "sunny"  day.  And  who  knows 
what  will  come  next? 

And  now  can  any  one  tell  me  how  that  quotation  goes 
about  "small  beginnings  and  great  endings"?  I  have  for- 
gotten it,  and  here  we  are.  We  began  with  a  strawberry, 
and  we  are  ending  with  a  Holiday  Association  spelt  with  a 
big  A.  Well,  in  any  case,  I  recommend  the  small  beginning 
to  you  all. — Constance  E.  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


SALADS  FOR  WINTER 

The  pleasure  of  raising  and  gathering  many  of  the  salads 
throughout  the  winter  may  be  for  the  city  or  flat  dweller, 
as  well  as  for  her  country  sister.  By  an  eastern  or  south- 
ern window,  in  a  warm  room,  the  tasty  garden  cress  may  be 
raised,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  supply.  Garden  cress, 
with  its  pretty,  lacy  leaf,  will  appeal  to  the  artistic  taste, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  a  salad  or  garnish.  At  the 
poultry  or  seed  supply  house  procure  a  device  called  an  oat 
sprouter.  This  is  an  iron  rack,  three  feet  high  and  eighteen 
inches  square,  holding  six  tiered  galvanized  pans.  These 
pans  are  perforated,  but  burlap  or  coarse  cloth  may  be 
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placed  over  the  bottom  to  keep  the  earth  from  sifting  out. 
If  you  have  not  access  to  good  earth,  a  florist  will  fill  them 
at  small  cost.  Buy  the  seed  by  the  pound — it  is  cheaper 
and  can  be  kept  for  some  time,  as  it  does  not  lose  vitality 
quickly.  The  cress  is  ready  for  use  when  about  three  inches 
high. 

In  any  partially  shaded  corner  in  your  garden  plant 
garden  sorrel  in  the  spring.  During  the  midsummer  it  will 
go  to  seed,  but  will  send  out  new  leaves  in  September, 
and  in  October  may  be  put  in  a  deep  box  and  placed  at  a 
cellar  window.  Sorrel  is  a  perennial,  and  when  left  in  the 
garden  and  protected,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  April.  Sorrel 
has  a  delightful  piquant  flavor,  and  if  served  with  lettuce, 
is  delicious. 

Parsley  may  also  be  raised  in  a  box  at  the  cellar  window, 
but  being  a  slow  grower,  must  be  started  in  the  garden  two 
or  three  months  in  advance  to  be  of  any  size  by  fall.  It 
requires  quantities  of  water. 

Salad  may  also  be  had  from  turnip  tops,  if  a  bushel  or 
more  are  thrown  on  the  cellar  floor  in  partial  light. — Jessie 
H.  Watson,  Penna. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

When  the  throngs  come  to  look  on  the  flowers, 

And  admire  the  foliage  rare, 
Are  there  many  among  them  who  realize, 

They  look  on  an  answer  to  prayer? 
The  answered  prayer  of  the  gardener, 

The  flower — exquisite,  apart — 
How  he's  toiled  o'er  that  wondrous  blossom, 

The  gardener,  with  faithful  heart. 
Each  day  as  he  labors  and  watches 

O'er  his  treasure  with  tender  care, 
What  wizardry  and  magic 

In  his  humble  art  so  rare! 
In  the  vast  array  of  people 

We  see  him  wandering  too, 
While  all  the  time  he  is  dreaming 

Of  what  some  day  he  will  do. 
There's  a  slight  stoop  to  his  shoulders, 

A  tan  on  his  patient  face, 
Yet  ever  close  about  him, 

Lingers  a  lowly  grace. 
As  he  passes  on  with  the  people, 

And  mingles  with  the  throng, 
How  little  homage  we  give  him, 

The  man  who  has  labored  so  long! 
He  gives  to  us  all  this  beauty; 

We  enjoy  it  with  pure  delight; 
It  is  right  and  only  fitting 

Him  with  honors  to  bedight. 

— K.  W.  Reid,  New  York. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee— 

Mrs.  Lester  H.  Williams,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 

Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  Chairman,  Chicago,  111. 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  O. 
Conference  Committee — 

Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Exhibits  Committee — 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Chairman,  158  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  City. 
School  Gardens  Committee — 

Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTICES 

The  Council  meets  regularly  in  the  second  week  on  October, 
December,  February,  April,  and  June.  Members  of  the  Association 
wishing  to  suggest  matters  for  discussion  or  of  policy  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  Council  Members  or  with  the  General  Secretary  before 
the  first  day  of  the  month  of  meeting. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and  being  supported 
by  the  membership  fees,  is  furnished  only  to  paid-up  members. 

The  Council  has  advised  the  Editorial  Committee  that  only  those 
members  whose  dues  for  the  current  year  are  paid  by  May  1st  are  en- 
titled to  the  Quarterly  and  that  it  is  to  be  sent  to  others  only  after 
such  dues  are  paid. 

To  Our  Readers:  Many  are  the  means  offered  to  inquirers  for  se- 
curing expert  knowledge  on  farm  and  home  matters,  but  inquirers 
frequently  cannot  secure  this  knowledge  because  it  is  hidden  in  bulletins 
and  magazines  galore.  The  editors  of  this  Quarterly  will  be  glad  to 
have  inquiries  regarding  these  matters  and  will  hope  to  secure  adequate 
replies  by  means  of  experts,  bulletins,  and  articles  which  may  be  known 
to  others  of  our  membership.  An  exchange  of  this  kind,  if  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  our  members,  may  be  of  use  to  many. — Editors. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY 

The  office  was  opened  on  October  2d,  and  the  Christmas 
sale  will  commence  on  December  4th.  Members  who  wish 
to  send  articles  to  the  sale  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible.  There  will  be  a  wide 
selection  of  gardening  and  nature  books,  and  members  will 
find  Christmas  shopping  here  both  restful  and  agreeable. 
Orders  from  out-of-town  members  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. Help  the  Association  by  ordering  all  farming  and 
gardening  books  through  the  office. 

The  demand  for  lecturers  at  garden  clubs  is  a  constantly 
increasing  one,  and  it  would  be  of  assistance  if  the  members 
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would  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  lecturers  whom 
they  have  found  helpful. 

The  Congressional  Library  has  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
May,  191 5,  Quarterly  to  complete  their  files.  Will  any 
member  who  can  spare  hers  kindly  send  it  to  the  Secretary, 
as  all  the  back  numbers  except  May,  1916,  and  August, 
191 5  and  1916,  are  out  of  print. 

The  Secretary  will  be  grateful  for  any  information  from 
members  in  regard  to  openings  for  women  in  agricultural 
or  horticultural  work  in  their  neighborhoods.  Several  of 
our  own  members  have  been  working  on  farms  or  in  gardens 
during  the  past  summer,  and  if  the  present  shortage  of  labor 
continues,  there  should  be  many  new  openings  for  women 
next  year. 

POSITIONS  VACANT 

For  a  capable  woman  to  run  a  small  farm  in  Connecticut  on  shares  ; 
good  market  for  all  produce  available  for  use  in  a  tea-room.  For  a 
Manager  of  Reformatory  for  women.  For  a  woman  to  learn  care  of 
small  dogs  and  to  help  with  garden  and  chickens. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Vegetable  forcing-house  work;  greenhouse  or  garden  work;  poultry 
work  on  a  farm;  gardening  work  by  a  Horticultural  School  graduate 
who  can  also  take  charge  of  office  work;  work  on  a  fruit  farm  by  two 
trained  English  women;  pouljtry  or  greenhouse  work  in  connection 
with  housekeeping  or  secretarial  duties. 

Hilda  Loines,  General  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS 

It  seemed  advisable  first  to  find  out  the  requirements  for 
school-garden  teachers  in  different  localities,  and  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  such  teachers,  before  the 
committee  could  do  their  work. 

During  N.  E.  A.  the  committee  met,  and  the  Chairman 
assigned  different  sections  of  the  country  to  different  mem- 
bers who  should  write  to  superintendents  of  schools  and 
others  interested  in  the  work  to  find  out  those  two  questions. 

The  school-garden  committee  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members: 

Miss  Louise  Kleim  Miller,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Caro  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Miss  Mabel  Turner,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Dr.  M.  Louise  Greene  attended  the  meeting,  but  thought 
she  could  do  no  active  service  on  the  committee  this  year. 

Miss  Cross,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Association, 
also  attended. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  January  the  committee  will  be  ready 
to  make  some  sort  of  definite  report. — Ellen  Eddy  Shaw, 
Chairman. 
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PERSONALS 

Miss  Elma  Loines  had  an  article  on  "Opportunities  in  Gardening" 
in  Landscape  Architecture  for  August,  andthe  article  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  September  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Miss  Ida  F.  Gillette  and  Miss  Minnie  Foster  were  prize- winning 
exhibitors  at  the  first  annual  flower  show  held  at  Sayville,  Long  Island. 
In  the  amateur  class,  Miss  Gillette  was  first  with  a  collection  of 
dahlias  raised  from  seed,  and  among  commercial  exhibits  Miss  Foster 
received  the  green  ribbon  and  special  mention  for  an  exhibit  of  hardy 
perennials. 

A  quart  of  wild  blueberries  "tamed,"  grown  at  the  plantation  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  White,  at  Whitesbog,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  most 
indicative  illustrations  in  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Coville's  illuminating  article 
on  "The  Wild  Blueberry  Tamed,"  in  the  July  number  of  The  National 
Geographical  Magazine.  Mr.  Coville's  article  shows  Miss  White's 
success  as  a  grower  of  wonderfully  large  blueberries,  a  feat  thought  im- 
possible not  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  S.  Wm.  Briscoe,  of  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  most 
business-like  little  catalogue  of  old-fashioned  hardy  perennials  with 
which  to  tempt  the  garden  lover.  Directions  when  and  how  to  plant, 
height  and  color  of  plants,  and  month  of  bloom  are  given. 

Miss  Mira  Dock  and  Miss  Margaret  Dock  recently  offered  their 
grounds  at  Fayetteville,  Pa.,  for  a  benefit  for  the  American  Ambulance 
in  France.  A  special  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  offering  of  small  pine 
trees  and  evergreens  grown  from  seed  from  Austria,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  England,  Russia,  Japan,  and  North  America,  as  well  as  a  few 
hardy  perennials  and  "fat-pine"  fagots.  Orders  were  also  taken  for 
small  Christmas  trees. 

Miss  Sadie  Scott  has  been  working  as  under-gardener  for  Mrs. 
Skae  at  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Miss  Rachel  Doan,  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Vollmer,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Leighton  Lee,  and  Miss  Alice  L.  Day  were  among  the  speakers  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  League  for  Business  Opportunities  for  Women 
held  in  New  York  city.  Mrs.  Vollmer's  address  appears  as  an  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

A  charming  series  of  garden  articles  by  Miss  Lena  May  McCauley 
has  been  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  They  appear  on  Tues- 
days under  the  heading  "The  Garden  of  Delights." 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  first  fall  ex- 
hibition of  the  Lansdowne  (Penna.)  Flower  Show.  At  this  very  charm- 
ing little  show  dahlias  and  hybrid  tea-roses  and  vegetables  of  many 
kinds  formed  the  chief  features. 

Miss  Van  Name,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  over  600  varieties  of 
iris  in  her  collection.  At  the  peony  and  iris  show  of  the  New  Haven  County 
Horticultural  Society  last  June  Miss  Van  Name  exhibited  40  vases  of 
iris.  Among  those  calling  for  special  mention  were  seedling  No.  6, 
purple  and  gold,  fine;  Rhein  Nixe,  a  very  delicate  specimen;  Iris  versi- 
color, Kermesina;   and  Thorbeck,  white  overlaid  with  dark  purple. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

"  My  new  dahlia  is  a  pale  pink,  opalescent  peony  type,  on  long  stiff 
stems.  The  Dahlia  Society  gave  me  a  certificate,  as  well  as  the  silver 
cup  for  it,  so  you  see  that  I  am  very  proud. 

"The  dealers  are  after  it  already,  and  as  I  have  but  two  stands  of  it, 
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I  at  once  made  cuttings  from  the  growing  plants,  and  so  can  supply  the 
demand. 

"As  'Sunshine'  was  nearly  sold  out  last  year  at  $3.00  per  plant,  and 
as  I  shall  not  have  half  the  number  of  plants  of  this  one,  I  feel  justified 
in  letting  them  be  sold  at  $3.00  per  plant — -two  for  $5.00.  I  have  had 
many  orders  already.  'Sunshine'  may  be  sold  at  $2.00  per  plant,  or 
$3.00  per  tuber — two  tubers  or  three  plants  for  $5.00.  The  money  this 
year  goes  to  Mrs.  H.  B.  Binsse,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  for  use  among  the 
war  sufferers.  Her  sister  has  upward  of  a  thousand  Belgian  and  French 
refugee  children  on  her  estate  at  St.  Briac  in  Brittany,  and  I  know  that 
every  cent  goes  direct  to  help  them. 

"'Sunshine'  received  another  certificate  from  the  Bronx  Botanical 
Gardens  in  September. 

"I  have  had  a  very  clever  man  take  Paget  pictures  of  both  dahlias, 
duplicates  of  which  may  be  bought  from  him  at  $1.75  a  piece.  His 
colors  are  very  fine,  particularly  of  'Sunshine.'  His  name  and  address 
are  Mr.  P.  O.  Gravelle,  114  Prospect  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J." — Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Stout. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson  writes  from  Rice  Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vt.: 
"It  was  dark  and  rainy  when  I  was  called  at  half-past  five  yesterday 
morning,  but  I  armed  myself  with  umbrella  and  rain-coat  and  started 
off  shortly  after  six  o'clock  with  some  companions  to  attend  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

"  It  was  about  half-past  ten  when  we  reached  the  Coliseum  in  Spring- 
field, and  they  had  just  begun  the  judging  of  the  wonderful  Guernsey 
cattle  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Marsh,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  of  F.  P.  Frazier  and  Son,  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  of  the  Brandon  Farms  in  Groton,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Duluth 
Farms  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  took  many  of  the  premiums.  We  walked  around 
among  the  different  cattle  in  their  stalls,  visited  the  machinery  hall  and 
the  farm  products  exhibitions,  and  after  luncheon,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, milk,  and  pickles,  which  we  ate  on  the  baseball  grand-stand,  we 
saw  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  judging  contest  of  butter 
scorers.  Pennsylvania  college  men  were  first,  with  the  Iowa  State 
University  second.  Many  universities  and  schools  are  adverse  to 
competitions  and  the  awarding  of  prizes,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  need  a  certain  stimulus.  The  interest 
shown  by  the  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  in  the  competitions  for 
domestic  and  agricultural  products  certainly  demonstrated  the  en- 
thusiasm which  these  competitions  aroused.  Such  exhibitions  are  not 
only  instructive,  but  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  The  careful  arrange- 
ment of  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  modern  equipment  for  the  dairies 
and  stables,  the  machinery  for  rapid  handling  of  produce — everything 
was  demonstrated  most  efficiently. 

"We  could  not  stay  through  the  evening  session,  but  the  parade  of 
animals  was  a  wonderful  sight  which  repaid  us  for  arriving  home  on  a 
very  late  train.  I  wish  that  more  of  our  women  farmers  might  have 
attended  Guernsey  Day  at  the  National  Dairy  Show." 

Miss  Harriet  B.  Bradner  has  just  completed  a  study  of  Industrial 
Farm  Colonies  for  Women  Prisoners,  made  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prisons.  Miss  Bradner  has  visited  farm  colonies 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  and  has 
gathered  much  information  which  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
will  make  available  to  those  interested  in  the  development  of  colonies 
for  women  prisoners. 

Miss  Katharine  Jones,  a  new  member  in  California,  writes:  "Miss 
Willa  Cloys  has  just  handed  me  the  paper  you  so  kindly  sent  recom- 
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mending  my  name  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association.  I  promptly  signed  my  name,  and  am 
proud  to  do  so,  as  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  I  feel  more 
and  more  that  the  small  home  garden  is  a  problem  for  the  women  land- 
scape gardeners,  as  the  men  seem  to  know  little  and  care  less  for  the 
color  harmony  in  gardens,  and  in  fact  do  not  care  to  handle  problems 
that  bring  in  such  small  financial  returns. 

"Then  again  it  is  a  great  thing  for  women  to  be  associated  in  such  a 
movement,  for  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  women  must  stand  to- 
gether shoulder  to  shoulder  in  order  to  secure  proper  recognition. 

"The  'Herbs  and  Vines,'  written  for  Bailey's  Cyclopedia,  was  hurriedly 
written,  and  I  feel  very  keenly  its  shortcomings,  but  I  must  say  that 
there  are  many  women  here  in  California  who  are  well  able  to  write  in- 
telligent articles  were  they  rightly  encouraged." 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Murray,  of  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.,  says:  "I  am  especially 
interested  in  amaryllis  and  crinums.  I  have  probably  over  ioo  bulbs  in 
nearly  as  many  varieties.  I  have  a  large  flower  garden — too  large. 
I  cannot  handle  it  nor  can  I  give  up  one  inch.  I  keep  spreading  every 
year!  Also  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  house  plants,  con- 
taining many  choice  southern  plants,  obtained  largely  in  exchange. 
I  would  be  glad  to  help  the  Association  in  any  way  I  can  by  my  pen." 

Mrs.  Frederick  Schultz,  of  New  York,  writes:  "Growing  rhubarb 
for  profit  in  a  basement  can  be  successfully  accomplished  with  little 
expense.  In  the  fall,  after  the  first  frost,  dig  out  large  clumps.  Sprinkle 
a  layer  of  earth  about  two  inches  deep.  Place  the  clumps  of  rhubarb  on 
this,  packing  them  close  together.  Then  sprinkle  earth  over  the  clumps 
to  fill  up  empty  spaces  and  cover  all  about  two  inches  deep.  Keep 
moist  in  the  beginning  so  the  crowns  do  not  shrivel.  Water  once  in 
fourteen  days  and  until  thoroughly  soaked  through.  Always  give  water 
in  the  daytime. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  white  shoots  will  come  out — very  tender.  When 
twelve  inches  long  they  can  be  cut  and  put  in  bundles  for  market,  where 
they  will  bring  good  prices.  The  clumps  will  continue  to  yield  until  the 
outdoor  crop  is  ready.  They  can  be  replanted  in  the  garden  for  out- 
door growth  the  following  season,  and  other  crowns  taken  up  in  the 
fall  the  same  way. 

"The  writer  has  had  experience  in  the  marketing  of  rhubarb,  having 
been  engaged  in  market  gardening,  and  growing  rhubarb  is  a  very  lucra- 
tive business.  Linneus  is  a  very  early  variety,  and  Victoria  a  large  late 
variety." 

NOTES 

American  Horticulture  Advancing. — Two  uncommonly  inter- 
esting lists  of  plants  have  lately  appeared  in  this  country,  under  enticing 
names.  "New  and  Rare  Plants,"  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Farquhar, 
of  Boston,  is  a  treasure-house  of  potential  beauty.  It  offers  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  many  shrubs,  trees,  and  creepers  hitherto  seen 
only  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum..  "Choice  and  Rare  Hardy  Plants,"  a 
list  issued  by  our  member,  Mrs.  Wolcott,  of  the  Wolcott  Nurseries, 
Jackson,  Michigan,  is  the  second  of  this  wonderful  pair  of  catalogues. 
This  deals  with  perennial  plant  subjects  principally,  although  shrubs 
and  vines  are  not  left  out.  I  venture  to  say  to  those  whose  chief  inter- 
est is  spring  gardening,  or  who  are  planning  or  imagining  rock-gardens, 
that  this  is  their  list.  Nineteen  varieties  of  Dianthus  may  here  be  found, 
thirty  of  Campanula,  a  dozen  Ambretias,  nearly  all  new  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,  and  as  many  Primulas  as  Campanulas.  Grown  in  the  vigorous 
climate  of  Michigan,  these  will  flourish  in  any  northern  garden,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  firms  who  venture  forth  as  these  have 
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done.  Such  things  raise  the  level  of  fine  gardening  in  this  country,  and 
serious  amateurs  will  recognize  and  respond  to  the  movement. — Mrs. 
Francis  King. 

Can  American  Women  Grow  Endive? — Last  summer  imported 
endive  sold  in  our  great  cities  for  a  dollar  a  pound  and  more,  no  domestic 
product  being  available  at  any  price.  It  has  been  asked  whether  this 
vegetable  cannot  be  grown  commercially  in  this  country,  and  why  not. 
Members  who  have  knowledge  on  this  subject  will  please  communicate 
their  experiences  to  the  editors  of  the  Quarterly. 

Potato  Importers  Warned. — Washington,  Oct.  4. — With  the  potato 
crop  so  short  that  thousands  of  bushels  must  be  imported,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  today  issued  a  warning  to  importers  of  the  strict 
regulations  to  be  complied  with.  For  the  present,  permits  will  be  issued 
only  for  the  ports  of  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Minne- 
apolis, Port  Huron,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  quarantine  against  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  on  account  of  potato  wart  or  black  scab. 
Potatoes  from  other  places  are  not  barred. 

Shakespeare  Garden. — All  New  York  city  members  are  urged  to 
visit  the  Sheakespeare  Garden  in  Central  Park,  near  West  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  its  preservation.  The  garden 
fills  a  need  that  nothing  else  in  the  Park  has  met,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  public  to  lose  it. 

Donations  to  the  amount  of  $15.25  have  been  received  toward  the 
support  of  the  Shakespeare  Garden,  but  as  the  full  amount  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  your  Secretary  will  be  glad  of  further  contributions. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society  is  the  result  of  an  important 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  throughout 
the  country.  The  founders  are  some  of  the  most  active  men  of  the 
country,  and  their  design  is  to  "Nationalize  American  Agriculture," 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  agricultural  problems,  to  record  progress, 
and  to  act  as  a  non-partisan  sponsor  for  all  national  movements  leading 
forward  in  rural  affairs.  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  becomes  its  president, 
and  Theodore  N.  Vail,  of  New  York,  its  vice-president.  The  directors 
are  men  famous  in  their  own  lines  and  States. 

Dahlias. — At  the  fall  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  and  the 
American  Dahlia  Society,  held  in  New  York,  more  than  10,000  blooms 
were  shown  by  300  exhibitors.  The  largest  blossom,  nearly  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  was  a  coral  cactus,  the  "Valiant";  the  smallest  was  a 
pompon,  the  "Belle  of  Springfield." 

The  seedling  selected  from  six  competitors  to  be  named  after  "Mrs. 
Gertrude  Dahl  Mordecai"  was  a  pale  primrose  pink,  a  beautiful  peony- 
flowered  variety.  It  was  staged  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Short  Hills, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Mordecai,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  the  only  living  descendant  of 
Professor  Dahl,  after  whom  the  dahlia  is  named. 

At  the  autumn  show  of  the  Short  Hills  (N.  J.)  Garden  Club  this 
dahlia  occupied  a  premier  position. 

Work  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— In  war  time  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  too  old  for  active  service  to  do  his  best  to  maintain 
trades  and  industries,  among  which  horticulture  in  its  various  branches 
occupies  a  by  no  means  inconspicuous  position.  The  following  shows 
what  is  being  done  in  England: 

"Our  Society  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  increase  the  general 
food  supply  of  the  country  by  planting  a  larger  part  of  their  gardens 
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(and  all  waste  land)  with  vegetables.  This  we  did  by  means  of  a  letter 
to  the  Times  the  very  day  after  war  had  been  declared,  and  it  had  a 
magnificent  result.  Following  closely  upon  this  we  circulated  a  hundred 
thousand  flyleaves  advising  what  and  how  to  plant,  and  how  to  preserve 
fruits,  etc.,  for  winter  use.  Subsequently  we  published  a  pamphlet 
giving  instructions  how  to  obtain  an  autumn  crop  from  lands  generally 
left  fallow  after  the  summer  crops  have  been  gathered  in.  Since  then 
we  have  supplied  the  French  and  English  camps  at  Salonika  with  vege- 
table seeds,  and  the  base  hospitals  in  France  and  Flanders  with  bulbs 
and  flowering  shrubs,  and  plants  and  seeds  to  brighten  the  surroundings 
of  our  wounded  men.  We  have  also  been  asked,  and  gladly  undertaken, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  charged  with  the  laying  out  of  the 
various  cemeteries  behind  the  lines  where  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  rest. 
The  Council  of  our  Society  very  seriously  debated  the  question  whether 
to  give  up  our  shows  or  not.  The  matter  was  found  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  question :  Would  the  great  national  industry  of  gardening  suffer? 
It  was  unanimously  felt  that  it  would,  and  we  therefore  considered 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  help  to  maintain  the  industry  by  continuing  our 
shows,  though  on  a  smaller  and  more  limited  scale  than  heretofore." — 
W.  Wilks,  Sec,  R.  H.  S. 

Women  on  the  Land. — The  Spectator  (London)  prints  a  letter  en- 
couraging able-bodied  women  of  England  to  apply  for  situations  on  the 
land.     We  print  part  of  it: 

"Sir:  While  economy  is  being  preached  to  us  on  all  sides,  there  is  one 
obvious  form  of  economy  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized — 
that  is,  the  saving  of  the  home-grown  food  supply  of  this  country.  For 
this  purpose  very  soon  the  only  labor  available  will  be  women's  labor. 
The  Women's  National  Land  Service  Corps  has  been  asked  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  speed  up  the  recruiting  of  edu- 
cated women,  and  to  procure  for  them  practical  short  war-trainings  on 
the  land.  One  farmer  writes  that  unless  he  can  have  ten  women  to 
work  for  him  by  the  middle  of  April,  he  cannot  'drop'  any  potatoes 
for  this  year.  We  hear  of  many  farmers  selling  their  cows  to  the  butcher 
for  want  of  milkers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  labor  the  point.  We  want 
strong,  healthy,  educated  women  under  thirty-five,  fond  of  animals  and 
outdoor  life,  to  come  forward  and  give  their  services  as  farm  workers  on 
the  land,  at  the  local  agricultural  rate  of  pay,  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Application  can  be  made  to  the  Organizing  Secretary,  Headquarters  of 
the  Corps,  50  Upper  Baker  Street,  London,  N.  W. 

Teutonic  Women. — The  leading  women  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  not  satisfied  with  their  daily  duties,  are  making  plans  for  the 
part  that  they  must  assume  in  the  affairs  of  their  respective  countries 
after  peace  has  been  declared.  These  women  propose  to  increase  their 
household  efficiency,  to  the  end  that  children  may  have  the  benefit  of 
thoroughly  sanitary  surroundings  and  every  helpful  advantage  for  de- 
velopment into  men  and  women  of  sound  minds  and  sound  bodies. 

This  convention  of  women  lends  its  authority  to  the  creation  of  organ- 
izations of  women  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  teach  women  how  to  raise  domestic  animals,  and  how  to  pro- 
duce the  best  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Some  Specimen  Trees. — The  A  merican  Botanist  in  a  late  issue  calls  at- 
tention to  the  recent  effort  by  the  American  Genetic  Association  to  locate 
and  identify  the  largest  American  trees.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
a  sycamore  or  buttonwood  (Platanus  occidentalis)  which  is  more  than 
42  feet  in  circumference  and  150  feet  high.  Other  large  trees  reported 
were  a  valley  oak  (Quercus  lobata),  37  feet  in  circumference,  a  chestnut 
(Castanea  dentata),  35  feet  in  circumference,  a  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
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tulipifera),  34  feet,  a  sassafras  (Sassafras  variifolium),  nearly  16  feet,  a 
pecan  (Carya  illinoensis),  10  feet,  and  a  catalpa  (Catalpa  speciosa),  16 
feet  in  circumference.  The  largest  elm  reported  was  the  "great  elm" 
at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  which  is  about  28  feet  in  circumference. 

Farm  Fencing. — The  cost  of  a  good  general-purpose  farm  fence  con- 
structed from  durable  materials,  according  to  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  Bulletin  321,  should  be  approximately  as  follows  (excluding 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  fence): 

First  cost:  Per  rod 

Line  posts:    red  cedar,  hedge,  locust,  cement,  or  steel 

(1  rod  apart) $0.28 

Ends  and  braces:  cedar,  hedge,  locust,  cement,  or  steel 

(every  40  rods) 125 

Woven  wire,  10  strands,  47  inches  high,  stays  12  inches 

apart,  all  No.  9 40 

Barbed  wire,  1  strand  placed  4  inches  above  top  of  the 

woven  wire 035 

Staples 005 

Labor  cost  of  construction 09 

Total $0,935 

Annual  cost  of  upkeep: 

Repairs,  including  the  cost  of  keeping  the  fence  row 

clean $0,024 

Interest,  at  5  per'cent.  on  average  investment  ($0.4675)       .023 
Depreciation,  estimating  that  the  life  of  the  fence  is  22 
years 043 

Total $0,090 


New  Plants  from  China. — The  third  expedition  into  China  to  dis- 
cover new  plants  suitable  for  introduction  into  the  United  States  has 
been  completed  by  F.  N.  Meyer,  plant  explorer  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  recently  returned  to  Washington  after 
a  three-year  trip  in  the  far  East.  As  a  result  of  this  expedition  through 
the  center  of  China,  of  the  many  specimens  secured,  the  specialists  re- 
gard as  most  significant  the  jujube,  a  fruit  new  to  this  country,  which 
may  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  Southwest;  a  wild  peach  resistant  to 
alkali,  cold,  and  drought,  the  root  system  of  which  offers  great  possi- 
bilities as  a  grafting  host;  certain  Chinese  persimmons,  larger  than  any 
hitherto  known  in  this  country;  a  number  of  aquatic  food  roots  and 
vegetables  which  offer  promising  possibilities  for  the  utilization  of 
swamp  land;  some  thirty  varieties  of  vegetable  and  timber  bamboos; 
and  a  number  of  Chinese  vegetables,  bush  and  climber  roses,  shrubs,  and 
trees. 

The  wild  peach  discovered  in  China,  and  now  brought  to  this  country 
for  the  first  time,  is  considered  of  great  interest,  although  its  fruit  is  not 
desirable.  Investigation  in  its  native  habitat  showed  that  the  roots  of 
this  plant  are  not  as  susceptible  as  our  native  peach  to  alkali  in  the  soil, 
while  it  will  withstand  cold  and  does  not  require  much  moisture.  Ex- 
periments are  under  way,  therefore,  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  the 
rootstock  of  this  peach  for  grafting  with  different  hardy  American 
varieties.  If  success  is  achieved,  the  specialists  believe  that  they  can 
develop  peach  trees  which  will  make  possible  the  raising  of  peaches  in 
the  Southwestern  or  alkaline  sections. 
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Of  special  interest  also  are  the  collections  of  aquatic  food  plants  se- 
cured in  the  recent  expeditions.  These  include  water  chestnuts,  water 
nuts,  and  a  number  of  aquatic  bulbs,  as  well  as  the  water  bamboo.  The 
Chinese,  the  explorer  found,  have  mastered,  through  centuries  of  ex- 
periments, the  process  of  using  swamp  lands  for  the  raising  of  food  crops, 
and  their  success  is  believed  to  point  to  commercial  possibilities  for  some 
of  our  swamp  regions  where  reclamation  by  drainage  is  not  practicable. 

To  lovers  of  flowers  the  new  Chinese  rose  known  as  the  Rosa  xanthina 
should  be  of  special  interest.  This  bush  has  small,  light  yellow  flowers, 
but  its  great  quality  is  its  hardiness  which  will  enable  it  to  flourish  in 
the  North  even  as  far  as  Canada.  The  chief  promise  of  this  rose,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  production 
of  new  hardy  types  of  yellow  roses  adapted  to  cultivation  in  America. 
In  addition,  the  explorer  found  a  number  of  new  rambler  roses,  par- 
ticularly certain  yellow  ramblers,  which,  if  locally  successful,  will  meet 
a  demand  for  a  climbing  rose  with  a  flower  differing  in  shade  from  the 
crimson  and  pink  flowers  of  the  well-known  rambler  varieties. — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle. 

Diseased  Plants. — All  parcel-post  shipments  of  plants  or  fruits 
into  the  State  of  California  must  be  delivered  to  the  quarantine  in- 
spector for  examination.  The  importance  of  this  was  shown  in  one  ship- 
ment from  Atlanta,  in  which  was  found  a  garden  plant  carrying,  by 
actual  count,  1,282  larvae  of  the  citrus  white  fly.  Citrus  white  fly  was 
introduced  into  California  at  Marysville  about  eight  years  ago,  and  when 
it  was  discovered,  every  tree. in  the  vicinity  was  denuded  of  its  leaves, 
the  total  expense  being  something  like  $5,000. — Suburban  Califomian. 

Horticultural  Risks. — Professor  J.  G.  Sanders,  in  an  address  before 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  which  appears  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Suburban  Califomian,  presents  forcibly  the  danger  to 
horticulture  from  the  importation  of  diseases  with  imported  stock. 
The  chestnut  blight  from  China,  the  citrus  canker  from  the  Orient,  the 
San  Jose  scale,  the  pine  shoot  moth  from  Europe,  and  many  more,  have 
all  come  in,  he  says,  with  a  few  comparatively  worthless  trees. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Official  Horticultural 
Inspectors  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  1,  1916,  the  Assistant 
Entomologist  of  New  Jersey  offered  a  report  on  '  Introduced  Insect 
Pests  Recently  Established  in  New  Jersey.'  This  list  included  more 
than  twenty  species  of  insect  which  have  been  imported  and  have  re- 
cently become  established  in  New  Jersey." 


NEW  BOOKS 

Productive  Farm  Crops.  By  E.  G.  Montgomery.  Phila.  Lippin- 
cott.  [C1916.]  501  pp.  Illus.  $1.50  net. 
The  author  endeavors  "to  develop  the  fundamental  principles  of  crop 
production,  as  demonstrated  by  practical  experience."  The  various 
cereals  are  taken  up,  corn  (to  which  nine  chapters  are  devoted),  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat;  cotton;  flax;  potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet). 
The  root  crops,  forage  crops,  and  grasses  of  various  kinds,  besides  the 
legumes  and  tobacco.  Intended  primarily  for  use  among  students,  the 
book  is  of  reference  value  also  to  the  practical  farmer. 

Fight  for  Food.     By  L.  A.  Congdon.     Phila.     Lippincott.     [C1916.] 
207  pp.     D.     $1.35  net. 
A  popular  presentation  of  the  many  problems  in  the  fight  for  pure 
and  "sanitary"  food.     Interestingly  written  and  very  informing,  par- 
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ticularly  as  to  adulterations  and  misbranding,  both  of  food  and  drugs, 
and  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  various  food  and  drug  acts.  Attention 
is  also  paid  to  sanitation  and  the  sanitary  handling  of  food-stuffs. 

Roses  for  Home  Gardens.     By  F.  L.  Mulford.     Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  750. 
Of  general  interest  to  gardeners,  and  of  much  practical  value  to  rose 
growers.     The  cultural  directions  are  plain  and  simple,  and  the  advice 
as  to  planting  good. 

Agriculture  after  the  War.  By  Alfred  D.  Hall.  London.  John 
Murray.  1916.  137  pp.  D-  3  sh.  6  pence. 
Preparedness  in  agriculture  is  preparedness  of  the  wisest  kind,  and  is 
in  this  compact  volume  exemplified  in  the  wisest  way.  Mr.  Hall  is  a 
Commissioner  under  the  Development  Act,  and  Director  of  the  Roeham- 
stead  Experiment  Station.  He  knows  conditions  thoroughly,  and  deals 
with  them  frankly.  That  many  of  the  vast  estates  of  England  and 
Scotland  will  be  divided  after  the  war  in  order  that  England  may  be 
more  nearly  self-feeding  seems  to  him  a  necessity.  The  reclamation  of 
bog,  peat,  swamp,  and  sandy  lands  is  proved  possible.  In  many  re- 
spects the  volume  is  worth  consideration  by  Americans,  though  written 
exclusively  for  England. — E.  C.  W. 

The  Agricultural  Digest  is  a  new  magazine  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society.  Its  scope  is  given  in  full  on  page 
54  of  the  June-July  issue,  and  promises  much  of  wide-spread  interest 
and  value.  The  copy  before  us  contains  thirty  pages  of  important  in- 
formation for  farmers,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  No  line  of  interest 
is  neglected,  and  the  magazine  is  certain  to  win  favor  among  agri- 
culturists. 

The  third  Bulletin  of  Peony  News  has  appeared.  It  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Peony  Society  at  its  fourteenth  annual  meet- 
ing, last  June,  the  list  of  members,  a  discussion  of  the  newer  foreign 
varieties,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  For  copies  apply  to  A.  P. 
Saunders,  secretary,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate  ten  cents  per  agate  line.    Not  less  than  Jive  lines  nor  more  than  ten 
lines  accepted  at  this  rate. 


UTILITY  Poultry  for  Women.  Suc- 
cess in  small  plants.  For  practical 
advice  apply  to  Mrs.  T.  S.  Homans,  Van 
Cott  Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.        

MY  OWN  preserved  fruits,  jellies, 
jams,  and  conserves.  Send  for  1916 
price  list.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Alexander, 
Meadowlark  Farm,  Amityville,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

GARDENS  planned  now  will  be  ready 
for  spring  planting.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  color  and  succession  of 
bloom  in  flower  gardens  and  shrubbery 
beds.  Entire  grounds  planned  Lecture 
on  Roadside  Planting.  Clara  M.  Boltz, 
328  Pelham   Road,  Germantown, 


Phila., 


/GARDENS—  Practi 


service  ten- 
-  dered.  Two  graduates  of  The  School 
of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  are  prepared  to 
plan,  plant,  and  manage  gardens  large  or 
small;  especially  fitted  to  care  for  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  plants. 
Emily  Exley,  M.  Frances  Shinn,  235 
So.  11th  St.,  Phila. 

HOMECRAFT '•  Food  Products. 
Pure  jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  con- 
serves, and  pickles  made  to  order.  Our 
"Family  Box"  at  $10.00  contains  an 
attractive  assortment  of  above  varieties. 
Mince  meat  SI. 00  per  qt.;  $11.00  per  doz. 
Send  for  price  list.  Marys  Garden, 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

YE  OLD  English  Christmas  Plum 
Pudding.  Made  to  order  from 
genuine  old-time  recipe.  Sixty  cents  per 
pound.  Mary  A.  Homans,  Van  Cott 
Ave.,  Hempstead.  N.  Y. 


THE  Blanchard  Christmas  Gift  Box. 
This  daintv,  attractive  box  contains 
a  selection  of  choice  bulbs  for  home 
culture.  A  charming  gift  for  all  flower 
lovers.  Sent  with  your  card  enclosed  for 
50  cts.  Postage  10  cts.  extra.  Annie 
R.  Blanchard,  17  Hillside  Ave.,  Melrose, 
Mass.  r    .    .         ,  _,  ,. 

Circular  of   Select  Varieties  of   Bulbs 

for  Home  Culture  on  application. 

RS.  S.  A.  BROWN  offers  the  follow- 
ing    lecture    of    special    interest    to 
Garden  Clubs: 

HERBS. 
(.4)  The  Garden  of  Enchantment. 
(B)  The  Commercial  demand  for  drug 
and  dye  plants. 
155  W.  58th  St. New  \  ork. 

VIRGINIA  Hams.  Delicious  jams  and 
pin  money  pickles.  Write  for  prices. 
G.  Mathews,  Gardener,  Hillcrest, 
R.  F.  D.  2.  Richmond,  Va. 

ESTHER  HAWLEY'S  Bran  Cookies. 
A  laxative  both  children  and  grown- 
ups delight  in;  made  of  choice  materials 
bv  careful  women  in  a  light,  airy  bakery. 
One  box  (2  dozen  packed  in  tin),  35  cents; 
3  boxes,  $1.00.  Sent  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.     35  Pearl  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


PERENNIAL    Flower    Garden.      Old- 
fashioned  hardy  plants,  Iris,  Peonies, 
and  Dahlias  a  specialty.     All  stock  guar- 
anteed true  to  name  and  color.     Cata- 
logue   sent    on    request.     Mrs.    S.    Wm. 
Briscoe,  R.  F.  D.  West  Nyack,  New  York. 
ROFESSIONAL    advice    on    the    es- 
tablishment      and      management      of 
large    or    small    poultry    plants.     Miss 
Alice  Lavinia  Day,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
HITE    Star    Cranberries.      Beautiful 
specimens    of    a    native    American 
fruit  greatly  improved  under  cultivation. 
A  revelation  in  size,  beauty,  and  delicious 
flavor.     Donor's    card    enclosed    in    gift 
boxes.     Will  carry  to  any  part  of  U.  S. 
Four  quarts  for  $1.00,  recipes  included. 
Postpaid  within  the  second  zone.     Eliza- 
beth  C.  White,  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

RS.  WALDO  RICHARDS'S  Garden 
Readings  for  Garden-Lovers  given 
in-  or  out-of-doors.  Programmes  chosen 
from  old  and  modern  Poets  and  Authors. 
For  detailed  information  please  write 
Miss   Caroline   Lewis,    120   East   31st 

Street,  New  York  City. 

RANCES  DUNCAN'S  Gardencraft. 
The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  garden- 
lovers.  A  joyous  and  fascinating  pas- 
time which  interests  gardening  folk  from 
eight  to  eighty.  Gardencraft  for  Chil- 
dren, $3.50;  Garden  Planning  Set,  $2.00 
(for  grown-up  gardeners).  The  Chicken 
Farm,    $1.00.     Gardencraft    Toy    Co., 

1  Milligan  Place,  New  York  City. 

OGWOOD  NOVELTIES.  As-Best- 
OS  Ash  Trays;  My  Own  Garden 
Records;  Long  Distance  Phone  Records. 
Neatly  boxed  Christmas  trifles  at  mod- 
erate prices.  For  further  particulars, 
address  G.  C.  Hamlin,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
strong 
:hick- 
Mrs. 


'ANTED,     by     March      1st, 


ens,  and  milch  goats  on  small  farm. 

J.  H.  Watson,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

LD     English     sheep     dogs,     Ayrshire 

cattle,      sweet      butter,      guaranteed 

fresh  eggs.  Mrs.  Edward  Parker  Davis, 

Bewley   Farm.  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

CAPABLE  woman,  two  seasons'  ex- 
perience in  vegetable  and  flower 
garden,  would  like  position.  Any  local- 
ity. Would  prefer  work  with  poultry, 
bees,  or  in  greenhouse.  Miss  Sadie  E. 
Scott,  care  of  Secretary  W.  F.  &  G.  Ass  n, 
600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  city. 

slides  and  photographs 
gardens  colored  for 
lecturers.  Slides  furnished  if  desired. 
H.  H.  Westcote,  521  West  111th  St., 
New  York  City. 


T  ANTERN 

J-'  of   flowers   and 


PEKINGESE— the  most  popular  and 
fascinating  dog — hardy,  affectionate, 
quaint;  uncanny  in  intelligence,  pathetic 
in  their  devotion.  Peking  Kennels — the 
largest  breeder  of  Pekingese  in  America, 
all  colors.  Prices  most  reasonable.  Dr. 
Mary  H.  Cotton,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 
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Members'  Advertising  Column  Continued 


PRONOUNCING  HANDBOOK  OF 
PLANT  NAMES.  Compiled  for 
the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society, 
by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman,  598  Lincoln 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Price,  25  cents. 

"L7VERY  AMATEUR  GARDENER 
-L-'  needs  one  of  our  Kneeling  Cushions 
with  Tool  Bag  Attachment.  When  kneeling 
upon  the  cushion  to  weed  or  plant  the  bag 
lies  open  at  the  side.  Or  it  may  be  closed 
and  hung  upon  the  wrist  when  standing. 
Christmas  orders  mailed  in  holly  boxes. 
Price,  13.50  each;  special  terms  to  clubs. 
K.  C.  Co.,  254  Cedar  Road,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


Members  are  securing 
good  results  from  this 
page — what  have  you 
to  offer  in  February? 


Plant  Now 

Select  your  Peonies  from  the  Choicest 
Collection  to  be  found  either  in  This 
Country  or  Abroad,  and  plant  before  the 
ground  freezes.  You  will  be  amply  repaid 
another  summer. 


CATALOGS 


Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 

(T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc.) 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 
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't  Just  Admire  Moon's  Trees  on  Other  Places 
Plant  Them  for  Your  Own  Enjoyment 

Your  grounds  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  these,  but  that 
doesn't  matter,  for  the  very  inclusiveness  of  our  assortment  and  the  vigor 
of  such  plants  as  make  landscapes  like  this  possible  indicate  how  well 
qualified  we  are  to  supply  trees  and  shrubbery  that  give  enjoyment  to 
owners  of  smaller  places.  Q  Our  descriptive  catalogue,  filled  with  illus- 
trations and  containing  prices,  together  with  many  valuable  helps  for 
planting  the  home  grounds,  will  be  mailed  upon  request;  while  those 
who  care  to  tell  us  of  any  lawn  planting  that  they  have  in  mind  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  such  letter-aid  as  we  can  give. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Office,  21  S.  Twelfth  Street  Morrisville,  Pa. 


New  and  Rare  Hardy 
Plants 

Including 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines 

Collected 

From  the  Wilds  of  China  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 

Harvard  University 


Special  Catalogue  will  be  Mailed  on  Application 


R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co. 

6  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Please  detach  this  sheet  and  return  to  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  General 
Secretary ,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

How  the  Association  Can  Reduce  the  Cost  of 
Living 

The  price  of  everything  from  paper  and  ink  to  butter  and 
eggs  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year  and  there 
seems  little  prospect  of  immediate  relief,  though  Federal 
and  State  legislators  are  proposing  various  remedies. 

Much  of  the  cost  seems  to  be  due  to  unnecessary  handling 
of  products,  and  we  are  told  that  the  average  farmer  re- 
ceives but  35  cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer, 
whereas  the  farmer  who  sells  to  a  direct  market  gets  higher 
prices  while  his  customers  pay  less  in  proportion.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  desirable  to  put  our  members  directly  in 
touch  with  reliable  producers,  and  to  that  end  the  office  is 
now  receiving  weekly  bulletins  of  farm  to  table  service  by 
express.  It  would  also  be  glad  to  have  members  send  in  the 
names  of  farmers  or  producers  whom  they  can  recommend 
as  reliable.  These  will  be  kept  on  file,  and  made  known 
through  the  Quarterly.  By  this  means  we  shall  help 
both  the  farmers  and  the  Association,  and  perhaps  even- 
tually a  strong  co-operative  society  may  be  the  outcome  of 
this  small  beginning.  Will  all  who  are  interested  kindly 
fill  in  the  following  blank,  and  return  it  to  Miss  Hilda 
Loines,  General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

I  am  glad  to  recommend  as  reliable  the  following  firms: 

For  butter,  etc. — 

Name 

Address ' 

For  eggs- 
Name 

Address 

Poultry — 

Name 

Address 

Vegetables — 

Name 

Address 
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Roses! 


Special  Pre- Season 
Offer 

Unusually  large  Holland  purchase 
enables  us  to  make  these  attrac- 
tive offers,  in  face  of  rapidly  ris- 
ing costs.  Roses  are  fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  your  order  at  once 
in  order  to  secure  these  prices. 

Lady  Hillington. — Choicest  of 
the  yellows.  Two-year-old  grafted 
plant,  free  flowering.  Each  plant, 
35  cts.  prepaid;  per  doz.,  $3.60 
prepaid. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward. — Splendidly 
formed,  Indian  yellow,  of  strong 
compact  growth.  Beautiful  under 
all  color  variations.  Each  plant. 
35  cts.  prepaid;  per  doz.,  $3.60 
prepaid. 

Caroline  Testout. — Large,  full 
globular  flowers  of  bright  satiny 
rose.  Free  and  fragrant.  Each 
plant,  35  cts.  prepaid;  per  doz., 
$3-6o  prepaid. 

White  Killarney. — Pure  white 
sport  with  large,  pointed  buds 
and  petals.  Each  plant,  35  cts. 
prepaid;    per  doz.,  $3.60  prepaid. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki. — The 
White  American  Beauty.  Each 
plant,  35  cts.,  prepaid;  per  doz., 
$3.60   prepaid. 

Richmond. — Brilliant  crimson 
scarlet.  Beautiful  in  bud  form. 
Always  in  bloom.  Each  plant, 
35  cts.,  prepaid;  per  doz.,  $3.60 
prepaid. 

Your  choice  of  one  each  of  the  above 
for  $2.00 

Roses  come  carefully  packed, 
ready  for  planting. 


Knickerbocker  Nurseries 

Lillie  Shostac  Strunsky 

Member  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  A. 
Englewood   -   -   -   N.  J. 


When  You  Want 
the  Best 

Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs 

And  Horticultural 

Supplies 

"Get  them  at  Dreer's" 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  offers  and 
describes  everything  worth  grow- 
ing in  the  Vegetable  or  Flower 
Garden,  Greenhouse  and  Farm, 
also  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  288  pages, 
hundreds  of  fine  illustrations,  some 
in  natural  colors,  and  contains 
valuable  cultural  notes  written  by 
experts. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 
Grower  of 

Choice  Bulbs 


Bulbs  Imported  direct  from 
Holland  for  Customers.  No 
supply  kept  here.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  in  Nurseries  in 
Haarlem — free  on  application. 

E.  J.  Krug,  Sole  Agent 

112  Broad  Street 
New  York 

(Successor  to  C.  C.  Abel  A  Co.) 
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As  the  Association  begins  its  fourth  year  of  activities,  the 
editors  of  the  Quarterly  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  in  making  the  advertising  columns  of  increasing 
value  to  the  Association. 

The  editors  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  advertisements  be- 
cause all  firms  are  known  personally  to  members  of  the 
Association  as  being  reliable,  and  are  therefore  recommended 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Association. 

Horticulture  and  agriculture  are  both  in  their  infancy  in 
America,  but  the  garden  clubs  have  been  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  stimulating  an  intelligent  interest  in  flower  growing 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  five  years.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  wave  of  interest  in  gardening  and 
farming  that  is  bound  to  sweep  the  whole  country. 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  are,  for  the  most  part, 
amateurs  with  a  keen  interest  in  gardening;  and  firms  will, 
therefore,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  advertise  desirable 
novelties  as  well  as  standard  varieties. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  firms  have  been  chiefly 
represented  so  far  in  the  Quarterly,  but  there  are  many 
worthy  firms  outside  these  localities.  The  membership 
of  the  Association  is  largely  distributed  throughout  the 
country;  therefore,  the  editors  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
members  in  forming  local  Quarterly  committees  to  secure 
advertisements  of  trees,  plants,  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecti- 
cides, tools,  etc.,  from  firms  whose  stock  has  proved  good 
and  whose  dealings  have  been  straightforward. 

Members  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  editors  by 
filling  in  the  blank  in  the  front  of  this  number  and  returning 
it  to  the  secretary,  and  by  always  mentioning  the  Quarterly 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 

In  this  way  we  shall  build  up  a  strong  advertising  sec- 
tion that  will  prove  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  Association  and 
to  the  advertisers. — Editors. 

BLUEBERRY  CULTURE 

Most  of  us  in  New  Jersey  do  not  associate  the  name  "blue- 
berry" with  the  delicious  fruits  of  Vaccinium  corymbosum. 
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These  berries  with  their  small  unobtrusive  seeds  are  best 
known  to  us  as  "swamp  huckleberries,"  while  the  huckle- 
berries with  large  seeds  that  crackle  between  the  teeth, 
fruits  of  the  genus  Gaylussacia,  we  distinguish  as  "upland 
huckleberries." 

The  cranberry  and  blueberry  plants,  while  so  dissimilar 
in  habit, — the  first  being  a  trailing  evergreen  vine,  and  the 
second  a  tall  deciduous  bush  with  woody  stems  sometimes 
exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter, — belong  to  the  same  bo- 
tanical genus,  Vaccinium,  and  have  many  characteristics 
in  common,  besides  both  being  native  to  the  swamps  of 
the  Jersey  Pines  where  the  wild  cranberry  vines  are  found 
with  gander  bush,  Chamaedaphne  calyculata,  and  other 
plants  in  the  wetter  portions;  while  scattered  through  them 
on  the  hummocks  or  old  stumps  and  on  slightly  higher 
ground  grow  the  swamp  huckleberry  bushes. 

Early  in  191 1  in  the  Monthly  List  of  Publications  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  was  announced  the  publication 
of  a  bulletin  entitled  "Experiments  in  Blueberry  Culture," 
by  Frederick  V.  Coville,  which  I  immediately  sent  for. 

It  proved  to  be  a  considerable  book  of  100  pages,  dis- 
cussing broadly  the  principles  governing  the  growth  of 
blueberries  in  common  with  cranberries  and  allied  plants 
which  differ  so  widely  from  the  principles  governing  the 
growth  of  most  agricultural  crops. 

To  me  it  was  most  fascinating  reading,  for  never  before 
had  I  known  that  the  soil  of  our  bogs  was  acid,  as  was  the 
water  of  our  streams,  that  it  was  this  which  made  our  bog 
water  brown,  as  in  acid  water  the  humus  is  held  in  solution 
while  in  alkaline  waters  it  is  deposited  and  the  water 
becomes  white.  Never  before  had  I  known  that  associated 
with  the  roots  of  blueberry,  cranberry,  and  most  other 
plants  which  grow  in  acid  soils  is  a  symbiotic  fungus  which, 
in  some  still  unexplained  way,  assists  these  plants  in  ob- 
taining the  nitrogen  necessary  for  their  growth. 

In  March  of  191 1,  Mr.  Coville  send  me  from  Washington 
a  few  blueberry  plants,  seedlings  of  the  best  bush,  the 
"Brooks,"  he  had  up  to  that  time  located  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  visited  the  plantation  from  time  to  time  and  in 
this  way  and  by  correspondence  kept  me  advised  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  experimental  work  in  Washington.  When 
in  1914  it  became  desirable  for  the  Department  to  try  in 
the  field  a  large  number  of  hybrid  seedling  blueberry  plants, 
the  testing  ground  was  rented  at  Whitesbog  and  since  then 
we  have  co-operated  on  an  extended  scale  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Coville,  in  its 
experiments  in  blueberry  culture. 
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In  starting  our  experiments,  the  first  thing  necessary  was 
to  locate  some  superior  plants  to  begin  with.  I  knew  that 
this  could  best  be  done  with  the  aid  of  our  people  from 
the  Pines  who  made  a  business  of  picking  huckleberries. 
During  the  season  they  visit  thousands  of  plants  in  the 
course  of  each  day's  work,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  them  to  mark  for  me  the  occasional  exceptionally  fine 
bush  they  found. 

The  first  season,  that  of  191 1,  I  spoke  to  one  man  about 
it  and  he  selected  three  bushes  for  me.     The  summer  of 

1 912  several  people  were  interested  so  I  had  some  rude 
gauges  made  and  20  or  more  plants  were  marked  while  in 
fruit,  to  be  moved  when  the  dormant  season  arrived.     By 

1913  I  had  my  plans  for  locating  plants  quite  perfected. 
For  each  huckleberry  picker  who  was  interested  I  provided 
a  neat  little  aluminum  gauge  16  mm.,  or  a  trifle  less  than 
$4  of  an  inch,  in  diameter,  three  two-ounce  jars  for  samples 
of  the  largest  berries  on  a  bush,  and  a  paper  of  typewritten 
directions.  In  the  jars  were  wooden  plant  labels  for  the 
bushes  and  there  was  also  a  bottle  of  a  weak  solution  of 
formalin,  15  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  formalin,  to  keep 
the  berries  in  good  condition. 

The  finder  was  to  receive  a  dollar  for  marking  any  bush 
the  largest  berry  on  which  would  not  drop  through  the 
gauge,  and  in  addition  be  liberally  paid  for  the  time  spent 
in  guiding  me  to  it. 

That  summer,  however,  my  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment for  a  severe  frost  while  the  plants  were  in 
bloom  almost  wiped  out  the  crop  of  wild  huckleberries,  and 
apparently  only  one  bush  with  the  berries  was  left  unin- 
jured in  New  Jersey;  at  least  that  was  all  that  was  marked 
for  me. 

Fortunately,  the  bottles  and  gauges  were  not  perishable 
and  kept  perfectly  for  the  season  of  1914  when  I  was  really 
embarassed  by  the  number  of  plants  marked.  There  were 
about  60  of  them,  and  in  November,  after  the  plants  had 
become  dormant,  I  spent  three  weeks  in  superintending  the 
digging.  The  plants  were  scattered  over  a  wide  area; 
some  down  at  Jenkin's  Neck,  eight  miles  below  Chats- 
worth,  some  near  Vincentown,  some  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cranberry  Hall,  and  in  almost  any  swamp  between.  Five 
bushes  a  day  was  the  very  best  I  could  accomplish,  more 
often  it  was  less. 

For  19 15  and  1916  I  raised  my  offered  price  for  bushes, 
but  required  that  there  be  at  least  five  berries  on  the  bush 
that  would  not  drop  through  the  gauge. 

I  have  tried  moving  the  dormant  huckleberry  bushes  both 
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in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  and  find  that  either  time  does  very 
nicely  if  the  plant  is  easily  accessible;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  au- 
tumn is  the  more  convenient  season.  The  swamps  are  slow 
to  freeze  and  slow  to  thaw ;  in  consequence,  there  are  usually 
several  weeks  between  the  time  the  leaves  fall  and  the 
freezing  of  the  ground,  while  in  spring  the  time  between  the 
thawing  of  the  ground  and  the  starting  of  the  new  growth 
is  very  brief.  The  swamps  are  also  much  wetter  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  move  a  well- 
developed  huckleberry  bush  as  a  whole.  Not  infrequently 
the  mass  of  roots  is  so  large  that  it  would  require  four  or 
five  men  and  special  apparatus  to  move  the  entire  plant 
even  if  it  were  growing  in  open  ground  instead  of  in  the 
tangled  swampy  thickets  where  it  is  most  frequently  found. 
Then,  too,  the  roots  are  usually  so  interwoven  with  those 
of  other  plants  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise  practical, 
the  moving  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  would  make  impossible 
the  clean  culture  that  we  wish  to  practise. 

At  first  the  larger  pieces  of  root  from  these  wild  bushes 
were  planted  directly  in  the  field,  with  a  part  of  the  top  left 
on,  if  it  could  be  done;  the  smaller  pieces  of  root,  and  the 
portions  of  the  top  pruned  away  were  made  into  tubered 
cuttings,  and  planted  in  cold  frames  according  to  the  method 
developed  by  Mr.  Coville. 

Experience  has  proved  not  only  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
no  top  in  connection  with  these  roots,  but  that  it  is  best  to 
cut  the  entire  plant,  root  and  branch,  into  small  sections 
and  start  them  as  tubered  cuttings;  even  the  chunks  of 
root  as  large  as  your  fist. 

When  a  piece  of  root  is  planted  directly  in  the  field,  it 
sends  up  from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more  sprouts  which  really 
make  from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more  independent  plants  all 
crowded  into  one  hill.  When  treated  as  a  tubered  cutting 
these  sprouts  are  divided  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season,  and  each  is  given  sufficient  space 
to  develop  to  perfection.  By  the  latter  method  we  get  the 
first  fruit  from  the  new  plants  a  year  later  than  by  the  first, 
but  we  get  more  plants  and  the  plants  not  being  crowded 
together  develop  more  rapidly  to  a  condition  where  they 
are  capable  of  producing  a  commercial  crop. 

The  finding  and  moving  of  these  selected  wild  bushes 
has  been  an  expensive  as  well  as  a  troublesome  business. 
On  an  average  the  bushes  have  cost  considerably  more  than 
$5  apiece  delivered  at  Whitesbog.  After  arriving  there, 
each  bush  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  the  one  and  only 
best  blueberry  bush  that  ever  grew,  and  from  it  have  been 
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propagated  as  many  new  plants  as  our  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  cultivating  blueberries  at  the  time  permitted. 

The  plants  from  the  6o-odd  bushes  located  the  summer  of 
1914  have  not  yet  fruited  in  the  field.  Of  the  plants  from 
the  36  bushes  located  before  that  time  there  are  only  two 
stocks  which  we  consider  sufficiently  good  to  propagate 
extensively,  and  five  or  six  lots  of  plants  have  been  entirely 
discarded.  One  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  spring 
frosts,  others  because  of  disagreeable  flavor,  poor  texture 
of  the  fruit,  undesirable  habit  of  growth,  or  some  other  ob- 
jectionable characteristic. 

The  land  we  are  using  for  our  cultivated  blueberries  is 
of  the  kind  known  to  cranberry  growers  as  "savannah 
ground";  that  is,  the  land  between  the  swamps  and  the 
upland,  too  wet  to  permit  large  growth  of  the  pines  and 
too  dry  for  the  best  development  of  the  swamp  cedar,  and 
therefore  comparatively  treeless.  The  dwarf  laurel  "Kal- 
mia  angustifolia "  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plants 
of  the  "savannah  ground"  in  Burlington  County.  This 
land  has  a  thin  layer  of  peat,  from  two  to  six  inches  deep, 
overlying  the  sand. 

The  best  method  we  have  found  of  preparing  this  land 
for  blueberry  culture  is  first  to  cut  and  burn  the  brush  and 
any  small  trees  there  may  be;  next  to  turf  out  the  lower 
spots  which  carry  a  thick  heavy  growth  of  gander  bush, 
the  roots  of  which  could  not  be  turned  under  with  a  plow. 
At  least  a  year  before  the  land  is  to  be  planted,  and  prefer- 
ably in  July  or  August,  we  plow  deeply  with  a  new  ground 
plow;  this  turns  the  turf  completely  under  and  puts  the 
white  sand  on  top.  The  following  summer  we  go  over  the 
ground  a  number  of  times  in  several  directions,  first  with 
a  disc  harrow  and  then  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  sometimes 
using  a  scraper  to  help  work  the  high  spots  into  the  de- 
pressions. This  work  is  done  whenever  the  teams  are  least 
needed  elsewhere.  By  September,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
months  after  the  ground  was  plowed,  it  should  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  planting. 

We  have  planted  on  land  where  the  plowing  was  done  only 
three  or  four  months  before;  but  the  longer  period  of  pre- 
paration is  much  more  satisfactory,  for  the  wild  growths  can 
be  so  much  more  thoroughly  killed.  These  wild  growths 
include  unselected  swamp  huckleberries  and  many  other 
plants  with  foliage  so  similar  to  the  blueberries  that  they  are 
not  recognized  as  weeds  by  the  men  who  do  the  hoeing,  and 
so  make  more  trouble  than  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  a 
different  nature. 

The  blueberries  are  planted  four  feet  apart  in  rows  eight 
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feet  apart.  It  is  our  intention  later  to  take  out  the  alter- 
nate plants  leaving  the  spacing  eight  by  eight  feet.  None 
of  the  plants  in  the  field  has  as  yet  nearly  reached  their 
maximum  size,  but  it  is  already  plain  to  me  that  the  maxi- 
mum size  will  vary  greatly  with  different  stocks.  I  pre- 
dict that  in  years  to  come  when  different  varieties  of  blue- 
berries have  become  standardized,  as  varieties  of  apples 
are  now,  they  will  be  found  to  fall  into  several  distinct 
classes  for  each  of  which  a  different  spacing  will  be  found 
most  desirable. 

At  Whitesbog  the  blueberries  occupy  four  different  fields, 
all  of  which  come  under  the  influence  of  reservoirs  main- 
tained at  a  higher  level  for  the  benefit  of  the  cranberry  bogs. 
The  ground  is  underlaid  by  a  hard  pan,  two  to  two  and 
one-half  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  water  percolating 
through  the  soil  from  the  reservoirs  follows  above  this  hard 
pan  and  profoundly  influences  the  water  content  of  the  soil 
for  half  a  mile  or  more  below  the  reservoirs.  Thus,  the 
blueberries  at  Whitesbog  are  in  a  manner  subirrigated. 
For  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  planting  there  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  install  tile  drainage.  The  be- 
havior of  the  blueberry  plants  in  the  field  clinches  abso- 
lutely the  fact  established  by  Mr.  Coville's  work  in  the 
greenhouses  at  Washington,  that  thorough  drainage  and 
aeration  of  the  roots  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blueberry  plants  as  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture. 
They  will  not  flourish  where  the  soil  is  at  all  soggy. 

We  keep  our  blueberry  plantings  cleanly  cultivated  and 
the  plants  flourish  best  in  those  portions  of  the  field  where 
during  the  summer  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  loose,  dry,  white 
sand.  As  I  showed  the  cultivated  blueberry  plants  to  one 
of  my  piney  friends  who  had  located  some  of  the  wild 
stocks,  it  was  a  curious  sensation  to  hear  him  talk  of  the 
"huckleberry  swamp''  in  which  we  were  walking,  with  our 
feet  burned  by  the  hot  dry  sand. 

By  scratching  up  a  little  of  the  sand,  however,  you  would 
find  the  soil  damp  within  two  inches  of  the  surface  and  the 
peaty  layer  turned  under  by  the  plow  in  a  condition  of 
moisture  not  unlike  that  existing  in  the  spagnum  moss  and 
loose,  partly  decayed  leaves  and  vegetable  matter  on  top  of 
some  old  stump,  where  in  their  native  swamps  the  wild  huckle- 
berry bushes  find  conditions  most  favorable  for  their  growth. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  balancing  of  irrigation  and 
drainage  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
to  be  solved  by  the  man  or  woman  who  undertakes  the  com- 
mercial cultivation  of  blueberries;  a  problem  which  in  its 
details  will  vary  in  each  case. 
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We  do  not  yet  know  that  our  method  of  solving  the  irri- 
gation and  drainage  problem  will  meet  the  needs  of  varying 
seasons,  and  even  if  it  should  in  our  case  it  might  not  be  the 
best  method  for  persons  undertaking  blueberry  culture 
apart  from  a  cranberry  bog  already  supplied  with  reservoirs. 

We  have  done  little  fertilizing.  Where  the  peaty  layer 
turned  under  by  the  plow  is  two  inches  or  more  thick  the 
plants  grow  very  vigorously  without  it.  Portions  of  the 
blueberry  fields,  however,  had  an  exceedingly  thin  turf 
plowed  under  and  as  on  these  portions  the  plants  were  much 
less  vigorous  than  elsewhere,  early  last  summer  we  applied 
rotted  peat  turf  to  two  rows,  and  treated  others  to  an  ap- 
plication of  our  cranberry  fertilizer,  leaving  check  rows  in 
between.  At  the  present  time  there  is  little  choice  between 
the  rows  which  received  the  fertilizer  and  those  which  re- 
ceived the  rotted  turf,  but  both  have  made  a  much  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  check  rows. 

The  fields  first  planted  to  blueberries  had  two  compost 
heaps  in  them  a  year  or  two  before  we  became  interested 
in  blueberries,  and  in  another  place  a  little  lime  had  been 
thrown.  Although  we  cleared  away  all  the  compost  and  lime 
that  we  possibly  ceuld  before  the  blueberries  were  planted, 
the  bushes  on  these  spots  have  never  flourished,  remaining 
small  and  stunted,  with  red  sickly  leaves;  the  spots  where 
the  lime  was  thrown  being  worse  than  the  sites  of  the  com- 
post heaps.  This  again  corroborates  the  results  of  Mr. 
Coville's  work  in  the  greenhouses  at  Washington.  The 
sites  of  the  compost  heaps  are  also  the  only  spots  where 
ordinary  weeds  have  given  us  trouble. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  insect  damage  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  necessitate  remedial  measures,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  as  the  plantation  grows  larger  and  the  balance 
of  nature  is  thereby  disturbed  we  are  going  to  encounter 
difficulties  similar  to  those  with  which  the  growers  of  all 
other  fruits  contend. 

There  are  two  insects,  each  of  which  has  caused  the  death 
of  a  number  of  plants  by  feeding  on  the  roots,  the  cranberry 
root  worm  and  a  species  of  white  grub. 

The  larvae  of  many  insects  feed  upon  the  leaves,  including 
two  of  the  three  cranberry  fire  worms,  the  yellow  head,  and 
the  red  striped.  Among  the  leaf  feeding  larvae  is  one  which 
appears  especially  dangerous;  a  black  and  yellow  striped 
worm  which  works  in  colonies,  each  member  of  which  erects 
head  and  tail  in  a  threatening  manner  the  instant  its  host 
plant  is  touched.  Very  small  when  hatched,  these  worms 
grow  to  nearly  two  inches  long  and  they  eat  every  vestige  of 
foliage  as  they  feed.     The  cranberry  flea  beetle  has  also 
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seriously  injured  a  number  of  plants  by  its  work  on  the 
foliage. 

There  are  several  borers  which  kill  the  branches  of  the 
blueberry  plants;  a  weevil,  which  eats  into  the  blossom 
destroying  the  tiny  green  berry,  and  two  larvae  which  in- 
fest the  ripening  fruit.  Any  one  of  these  insects  might  be 
very  serious  if  not  kept  in  check.  The  blueberries  are  also 
subject  to  attack  by  various  scale  insects.  Being  opti- 
mistic I  trust  that  their  natural  enemies  will  long  keep  these 
potential  pests  down  to  moderate  numbers. — Elizabeth  C. 
White,  New  Jersey. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  VEGETABLES 

For  all  lovers  of  novelties  in  food  and  garden  there  are 
new  vegetables  that  are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 
Many  of  these  are  from  the  Orient,  mainly  Japan: 

Pe-tsai,  or  celery  cabbage,  from  China,  is  possibly  the 
greatest  favorite.  It  can  be  used  in  several  ways.  The 
outer  leaves  may  be  boiled  and  served  as  spinach  or  as 
slaw,  and  the  inner  leaves  or  heart  make  an  excellent  salad. 
Pe-tsai  does  not  head  as  ordinary  cabbage,  but  is  long, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  not  firm.  It  is  easily  raised,  but 
does  not  transplant  well.  For  a  spring  crop,  seed  must  go 
into  the  ground  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  warm  weather 
tends  to  produce  seed.  For  fall  use,  plant  about  the  first 
of  August  and  harvest  after  the  first  light  frost.  Leave 
the  roots  on  and  hang  in  the  vegetable  cellar. 

The  Japanese  turnip,  perhaps,  is  next  in  favor.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  is  snowy  white,  and  of  a  much  milder  flavor 
than  our  native  turnip.  It  makes  a  tempting  dish,  either 
creamed  or  mashed,  or  served  as  cream  of  turnip  soup. 

The  greatest  novelty  is  the  Japanese  Udo.  It  is  ready 
for  use  earlier  than  asparagus,  and  if  heavily  mulched  with 
straw  may  be  gathered  at  Christmas  time.  The  young 
shoots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  green  or  the  flavor 
will  be  strong.  The  shoots  are  blanched  by  any  convenient 
method.  Udo  has  a  piney  flavor  that  may  be  removed  by 
peeling  the  shoots  and  soaking  them  in  cold  water.  It  can  be 
served  in  many  ways.  Chipped  on  lettuce  as  a  salad  it  is 
excellent,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dressing  any  length 
of  time  it  will  become  stringy. 

There  are  also  many  other  vegetables  from  Japan  that 
have  a  milder  flavor  than  our  native  sorts — onions,  leeks, 
eggplants,  peppers,  carrots,  peas,  etc.  The  writer  has  just 
received  a  packet  of  Japanese  squash  and  pumpkin  seed  for 
experimental  work,  also  a  new  radish  from  Holland. 
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The  Japanese  radishes  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  are 
a  wonder  as  well  as  being  very  edible.  If  planted  late  in 
the  season,  they  will  keep  well  into  the  winter. 

The  Japanese  climbing  cucumber  needs  no  introduction 
as  its  excellent  qualities  have  been  known  to  vegetable 
lovers  for  some  years.  Also  the  Japanese  long  runner  bean 
has  been  upon  the  market.  The  very  long  and  curious 
shaped  pods  are  unusually  stringless  and  of  a  rich  flavor. 

There  are  other  vegetables  not  generally  in  the  markets 
that,  were  they  better  known,  would  be  very  popular. 
Swiss  chard  I  think  is  the  most  deserving  of  praise.  It  is 
cooked  and  served  as  spinach.  It  grows  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  tall,  and  may  be  planted  very  early  in  the  spring  and 
all  summer  in  succession.  A  slight  frost  does  not  effect  it. 
In  fact,  I  gathered  some  in  my  garden  just  before  Thanks- 
giving last  season. 

Among  the  new  salads  is  the  garden  sorrel.  This  is  a 
perennial,  and  may  be  planted  in  any  partially  shaded 
corner.  It  has  a  delightful,  piquant  flavor,  and  when 
served  with  lettuce  is  delicious.  It  may  also  be  cooked, 
but  if  served  alone  is  a  little  too  tart.  If  used  one- third 
sorrel  with  beet  greens  or  Swiss  chard  or  spinach  you  will 
find  it  delicious.  Garden  cress  is  another  excellent  salad 
and  better  than  water  cress.  It  is  very  hardy,  may  be 
planted  in  a  succession,  raised  in  boxes  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow in  winter,  or  in  a  hot  bed. 

Many  do  not  know  that  the  Department  of  Foreign  Plant 
and  Seed  Introduction  at  Washington  is  very  ready  to  send 
seeds  and  plants,  either  flower,  vegetable,  or  fruit,  for  ex- 
perimental work. — Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Watson,  Pennsylvania. 

NASSAU  COTTAGE  ASSOCIATION 
The  Nassau  Cottage  Association  is  a  group  of  earnest 
women  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  interested  in  girls.  Last 
October,  Nassau  Cottage,  a  real  home,  was  opened  to  them 
in  Hempstead.  Here,  girls  are  trained  in  all  branches  of 
homemaking  and  gardening.  The  work  is  so  planned  that 
each  girl  in  turn  serves  a  month  as  kitchen  maid,  laundress, 
waitress,  cook  and  chambermaid.  She  learns  how  to  sew, 
to  mend,  and  make  her  own  clothes,  to  upholster,  paint, 
and  whitewash.  She  spends  some  time  each  day  at  her 
studies,  and  learns  to  care  for  children.  As  the  girls  qual- 
ify, positions  are  found  for  them,  and  the  mistress,  as  well 
as  the  maid,  has  to  live  up  to  her  agreement  when  she  takes 
the  girl  into  her  home.  Before  going  to  work,  a  girl  is  fur- 
nished with  a  proper  working  outfit,  and  pays  for  it  from 
her  first  earnings. 
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But  to  the  garden !  In  the  spring  a  sad  looking  lawn  was 
spaded,  plowed,  and  planted  by  the  girls.  No  man  has 
taken  any  part  in  our  garden.  Man's  sole  contribution  has 
been  discouraging  advice.  But  the  okra,  over  which  he 
sadly  shook  his  head,  has  grown  and  flourished,  the  tomatoes 
have  tipped  the  scales  at  from  ^  to  i^  pounds,  and  25 
other  vegetables  have  rewarded  our  efforts.  Meanwhile, 
the  girls  have  grown  strong  and  straight  and  self-reliant,  as 
they  have  left  their  secrets  with  Mother  Nature  and  started 
life  afresh. — Idalia  Provan,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  LITTLE  GARDENS 

The  Society  of  Little  Gardens  was  founded  in  May,  1914, 
in  order  to  form  a  Garden  Club  among  those  whose  only 
garden  was  a  city  yard. 

But,  as  membership  rules  were  discussed,  the  question 
naturally  arose  whether  a  tree  on  the  front  pavement,  a 
vine  growing  over  the  house,  a  window  box,  a  house  plant, 
or  an  aquarium  might  not  constitute  a  right  to  member- 
ship quite  as  fully  as  a  flower  bed.  And  it  was  decided  that 
any  growing  thing,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  rendered 
its  owner  eligible  to  the  city  Garden  Club.  Meanwhile 
so  much  interest  had  been  shown  in  the  scheme  and  so  many 
wished  to  join,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  small 
club  has  become  a  large  one.  Aquaria,  bird  lore,  wild 
flower  protection,  and  bee-keeping  had  been  included  in  its 
activities;  branches  had  been  formed,  and  the  name  of 
The  Society  of  Little  Gardens  had  been  chosen. 

As  it  now  exists,  the  principal  aim  of  the  society  is  the 
city,  village,  or  roadside  made  beautiful  by  means  of 
growing  things,  and  to  attain  this  end  it  includes  any  and 
every  activity  that  may  serve  its  purpose. 

In  Philadelphia  already  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Several  blocks  have  been  planted  with  trees,  ugly  back- 
yards have  been  transformed  into  flower  gardens,  and  a 
taste  for  artistic  garden  architecture  is  being  developed.  An 
exchange  for  plants  has  been  established,  and  sales  have 
been  held  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  The  Society  has 
been  asked  to  hold  sales  next  spring  in  some  of  the  factory 
districts,  where  no  flowers  are  obtainable,  and  has  been 
promised  the  use  of  some  of  the  public  school  yards  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  the  happiness  of  growing  flowers 
may  thus  be  brought  into  the  lives  of  those  who  most  need 
it.  A  competent  teacher  has  been  engaged,  who,  on  re- 
quest, visits  the  Little  Gardens  Centers,  and  gives  lectures 
or  garden  instruction  to  the  members.  Public  lectures  are 
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given,  a  back-yard  competition  has  been  held,  and  a  win- 
dow-box movement  has  been  created. 

But  probably  the  best  work  has  been  done  in  the  Southern 
States,  where,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  monthly 
letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Lindsey  Patterson,  for  the  "Pro- 
gressive Farmer,"  hundreds  of  women  living  in  isolated 
places  and  on  farms  have  become  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, and  are  planning  to  beautify  their  homes,  their  yards, 
and  their  roadsides. 

The  Society  of  Little  Gardens  now  aspires  to  become 
national,  and  therefore  invites  not  only  every  individual 
interested  in  its  aims,  but  every  Garden  Club  and  Village 
Improvement  Society  to  join  it. 

If  all  such  societies  had  some  bond  of  union,  no  matter 
how  slight,  what  might  not  be  accomplished  by  their  co- 
operation ! 

The  Society  of  Little  Gardens  offers  itself  as  the  clearing 
house,  and  its  small  "Bulletin"  as  the  medium  for  the  ex- 
change of  plans  and  ideas. 

On  request,  leaflets  will  be  sent  or  information  will  be 
gladly  given  by  the  Secretary,  2215  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Any  Group  can  become  a  Branch  of  the  Society  by  the 
payment  of  25  cents  a  year.  There  are  no  rules  to  be 
obeyed,  nor  obligations  involved,  as  it  is  realized  that  each 
locality  is  the  best  judge  of  its  own  needs. — Bertha  A. 
Clark,  Secretary. 

INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  HERBS 

That  there  is  a  market  awaiting  anyone  who  will  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  certain  herbs  suitable  to  the  locality 
of  the  grower  is  a  fact  which  has  been  brought  to  our  minds 
by  the  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  household  as  well  as 
medicinal  herbs.  The  various  State  experimental  stations, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  issue  pamphlets  with 
full  instructions  as  to  market  value,  commercial  possi- 
bilities, cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  many  of  the  herbs 
or  vegetable  drug  plants  that  have  been  pushed  aside  or 
given  in  up  foreign  countries  owing  to  the  conditions  of  war. 

One  has  no  excuse  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  sigh  for 
"new  lands  to  conquer"  when  a  perfectly  good  business 
and  great  possibilities  are  so  close  at  hand.  The  restric- 
tion put  upon  importing  castor-oil  beans,  for  instance, 
has  given  their  cultivation  a  good  future  for  American 
growers,  as  the  oil  is  used  for  aeroplanes  and  the  demand  for 
it  is  growing. 

The  "Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden"  for 
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August,  1915,  (from  which  the  following  quotations  are 
taken),  gives  some  valuable  data  as  to  a  list  of  "promising 
drugs  that  could  probably  be  cultivated  successfully  about 
New  York."     Among  these  are  : 

"Atropa  belladonna  (leaves  and  roots  used)  which  before 
the  war  was  difficult  to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
now  has  greatly  increased  in  price. 

"Spigelia  marilandica,  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

"Arnica  montana,  used  in  large  quantities. 

"Cascara  sagrada.  The  amount  of  bark  that  is  used 
annually  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  native  supplies  are 
being  rapidly  exhausted.     It  must  ultimately  be  cultivated. 

"Capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper.  Very  profitable  for 
Florida;  there  is  a  limitless  demand  for  it. 

"Aspidium  (male  fern).  A  very  important  drug,  and 
largely  used;  grows  in  rich  mountain  soil. 

"Larkspur  (delphinium).  There  is  a  large,  steady  and 
permanent  demand  for  this  seed.  The  plant  grows  well  in 
such  soils  as  these  of  central  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 

"Caraway,  coriander,  dill  and  fennell  are  used  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  and  can  hardly  be  produced  in  excessive 
amounts.     They  are  to  be  regarded  as  staple  farm  crops." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  three  months 
July,  August,  and  September,  19^5,  there  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  anise,  108,982  pounds;  caraway 
1,067,246  pounds;  castor-oil  beans,  110,121  pounds;  flax- 
seed, 5,693,172  pounds.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  culti- 
vated here  with  an  assured  market  for  the  harvest. 

One  can  hardly  credit  the  statement  made  by  Farmers' 
Bulletin  663,  "Drug  Plants  under  Cultivation,"  that  this 
country  averages  "40  tons  of  dandelion  annually  imported," 
or  that  "of  orris  (the  root  of  the  Iris  florentina)  are  im- 
ported approximately  500,000  pounds  annually." 

One  could  quote  indefinitely,  but  this  article  aims  merely 
to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  growing  of  many  drug  plants 
that  have  hitherto  been  imported,  thus  offering  an  interest- 
ing activity  for  women  in  outdoor  life,  as  well  as  giving  our 
country  its  place  in  "home  preparedness." 

A  few  figures  as  to  the  increase  in  price  of  drugs  from 
the  wholesale  market  of  April,  1916,  are  of  interest:  Castor 
oil,  15  cts.,  increased  to  33  cts.  per  pound;  camphor,  40 
cts.,  increased  to  55  cts.;  belladonna,  36  cts.,  increased  to 
$1.90;  digitalis,  45  cts.,  increased  to  80  cts.;  rhubarb,  55 
cts.,  increased  to  70  cts.;  aconite,  35  cts.,  increased  to  55 
cts.;  balsam  of  Peru,  $1.95,  increased  to  $5.20. — Charlotte 
Cowdrey  Brown,  New  York. 
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The  following  song  was  given  by  a  quartet  of  men's 
voices  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  to  consider  methods  of  escaping  the  ravages  of 
the  cotton  boll  weevil  which  threatens  the  entire  South. 
Influential  citizens  and  farmers  crowded  the  opera  house 
and  greeted  the  song  with  applause.  The  speakers  sug- 
gested the  raising  of  crops  other  than  cotton,  mentioning 
the  fact  that  timothy  hay  from  Canada  commands  $30.00 
a  ton  in  South  Carolina,  although  South  Carolina  can  raise 
it  during  nine  months  of  the  year  against  three  months  in** 
Canada.  Rotation  of  crops,  such  as  sorgum,  and  rye  or 
oats  for  cover  crops,  etc.,  were  strongly  recommended, 
and  the  raising  of  stock  was  mentioned  as  most  important 
for  the  South. 

A  boll  weevil  sat  on  a  tender  cotton  square, 

When  a  bird  came  along — then  the  weevil  wasn't  there, 

For  he  gobbled  him  up  off  that  tender  cotton  square. 

Sweet  was  his  voice  on  that  tender  cotton  square. 

Sweet  was  the  juice  he  drank  from  the  cotton  square. 

And  happy,  happy  was  the  birdy  dear 

Who  made  a  meal  of  him — 

In  the  morning  bright  and  fair,  off  the  tender  cotton  square. 

A  bold  little  boy  came  along  with  his  gun, 

Or  perhaps  it  was  only  a  son-of-a-gun, 

But  he  killed  the  poor  dickey  bird  just  for  fun. 

Sweet  was  the  tune  that  the  weevils  sang, 

Sad  was  the  news  that  the  tidings  rang, 

And,  oh,  how  cruel  was  the  naughty  boy 

Who  killed  the  birdy  dear — 

In  the  morning  bright  and  fair,  off  the  tender  cotton  square. 

Now  the  bird  is  gone  and  the  weevils  dance  and  play 
They  laugh,  jump,  and  sing  and  eat  cotton  all  the  day 
We  must  work  hard  to  kill  them,  or  the  farmer  has  to  pay ! 

Sad  is  the  fate  that  waits  the  tender  cotton  square, 

Worse  is  the  lot  the  poor  farmer  needs  to  fear, 

For  cruel,  cruel  is  the  weevil's  stare, 

It'll  make  you  tear  your  hair,  and  sell  the  old  grey  mare 

In  the  morning  bright  and  fair.     Oh,  beware!     Oh,  beware. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Membership  Committee — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner,  Chairman,  Batavia,  111. 
Finance  Committee — 

Mrs.  Lester  H.  Williams,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Publicity  Committee — 

Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  Chairman,  Chicago,  111. 
Publications  Committee — 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
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Law  Committee — 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Chairman,  Painesville,  O. 
Conference  Committee — 

Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Exhibits  Committee — 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Chairman,  155  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City. 
School  Gardens  Committee — 

Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTICES 

/ 

The  Council  meets  regularly  in  the  second  week  on  October, 
December,  February,  April,  and  June.  Members  of  the  Association 
wishing  to  suggest  matters  for  discussion  or  of  policy  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  Council  Members  or  with  the  General  Secretary  before 
the  first  day  of  the  month  of  meeting. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and  being  supported 
by  the  membership  fees,  is  furnished  only  to  paid-up  members. 

The  Council  has  advised  the  Editorial  Committee  that  only  those 
members  whose  dues  for  the  current  year  are  paid  by  May  1st  are  en- 
titled to  the  Quarterly  and  that  it  is  to  be  sent  to  others  only  after 
such  dues  are  paid. 

Our  membership  increases  so  rapidly  and  Quarterly  pages  are  so 
limited  that  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  continue  to  print  the  names 
of  new  members  in  each  number.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  a  complete  Direc- 
tory of  Members  every  two  years  and  the  attention  of  all  members  is 
called  to  this  now,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Edi- 
tors in  answering  promptly  the  questionaire  when  it  is  sent  out. 


SCHOOL  GARDEN  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  on  School  Garden  work  divided  the 
United  States  into  four  sections.  The  object  was  to  find 
out  the  type  of  position  in  school  garden  work  open  to  wo- 
men, the  average  salary  given,  and  the  auspices  under 
which  the  work  was  done.  The  report  for  the  New  England 
States  only  has  come  in. 

The  average  salary  for  workers  is  $900  a  year.  These 
represent  three  types  of  positions — normal  school  work, 
where  the  teacher  has  both  the  subjects  of  nature  study  and 
gardening;  school  garden  work,  where  the  teacher  works  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  farm  management, 
where  the  position  requires  a  woman  who  understands  the 
running  of  a  small  farm. 

The  following  women  are  engaged  in  this  work  in  New 
England : 

Miss  Susie  D.  Livers,  State  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster, 
Mass.     Teacher  of  gardening. 

Miss  Persis  Bartholomew,  Westboro,  Mass.  Agricul- 
turist, director  of  seed  distribution  work  of  Boston,  super- 
visor, of  school  gardens. 
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Miss  Sarah  J.  Strange,  Keene  Normal  School,  Keene, 
N.  H.     Teacher  of  nature  study. 

Miss  Louise  Fay,  Waltham,  Mass.  Supervisor  of  school 
gardens. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Burke,  Brockton,  Mass.  Supervisor  of 
school  gardens,  teacher  of  agriculture. 

Miss  Adelaide  B.  Murry,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary, 
School  Garden  Association. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  Framingham,  Mass.  Supervisor 
of  school  gardens. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Turner,  Milton,  Mass.  Supervisor  of 
school  gardens. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Bates,  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  In 
charge,  Home  Economics  Extension  Work. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sanborn,  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 
Girls'  club  work. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  Farm 
manager. 

After  the  report  from  each  of  the  four  sections  has  been 
handed  in  to  the  chairman,  the  committee  will  proceed  to 
find  out  from  the  educational  sources  thus  sorted  out  just 
what  educational  and  practical  requirements  are  laid  down 
for  such  positions.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to 
raise  the  standard  both  for  salaries  in  such  positions  and 
also  of  workers. — Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Chairman. 

COUNCIL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Council  met  at  the  office  of  the  Association  on  Oc- 
tober 2  ist  and  December  15th. 

Miss  Lena  May  McCauley,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee. 

The  Council  announces  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Deusner  as  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Deusner's  work  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
Association,  and  she  has  given  her  services  most  generously, 
but  now  her  own  work  demands  her  entire  attention. 

Less  than  50  answers  have  been  received  so  far  to  the  in- 
quiry slip  printed  in  the  November  Quarterly,  and  the 
offers  to  take  stock  or  help  financially  were  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  Council,  at  present,  in  changing  to  a  monthly. 
The  Middle  Western  and  professional  members  all  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  monthly,  while  the  non-professional  members 
in  the  East  preferred  the  Quarterly  form.  Several 
valuable  suggestions  and  offers  of  help  have  been  received, 
for  which  the  Editors  are  grateful.  As  the  proportion  of 
answers  was  nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  a  monthly,  it 
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may  seem  wise  to  change  later  on,  but  the  Council  would 
like  to  hear  further  from  the  members  before  making  a 
final  decision. — Jean  Cross,  Recording  Secretary. 

THE  OFFICE  AND  THE  GENERAL 
SECRETARY 

The  clerical  work  has  increased  so  much  during  the  past 
year  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  employ  a  stenographer. 
This  will  enable  the  Association  to  have  more  of  the  work 
done  through  the  office  where  it  can  be  most  easily  handled. 

The  Secretary  has  taken  over  the  members'  advertising 
department,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  advertisements  from 
the  members.  She  will  also  welcome  reports  from  members 
who  have  advertised,  as  to  the  returns  they  have  received. 

If  members  who  have  farm  or  garden  produce,  including 
butter,  eggs,  and  chickens,  will  undertake  a  parcel  post 
business  through  the  Quarterly,  they  will  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  orders. 

The  members'  column  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
the  small  grower  or  producer  to  secure  a  market  at  a  low 
cost.  If  her  product  is  uniformly  good  in  quality  and  is 
sold  in  a  business-like  manner,  its  success  should  be  assured. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  excellent  products  often  be- 
come commercialized  and  deteriorate  in  quality  after  gain- 
ing a  name  for  themselves.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  attaining  and  keeping  a  reputation. 

The  books  and  government  and  State  bulletins  belonging 
to  the  Association  have  been  catalogued,  so  that  they  are 
now  much  more  accessible  and  members  are  invited  to  make 
use  of  them. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
has  presented  to  the  Association  a  framed  set  of  pictures  of 
wild  flowers  needing  protection.  The  original  water  colors, 
of  which  these  are  a  reproduction,  were  painted  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Eaton,  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  wishes  to  thank  the  191 6  Boston  Con- 
ference Committee  for  the  gift  of  an  attractive  green  rug 
for  the  office. 

The  Christmas  sale  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and 
has  served  to  introduce  a  number  of  new  members,  through 
their  excellent  products. 

For  another  year  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhibits  Commit- 
tee offers  the  following  suggestions:  Wreaths  of  ground  pine, 
Christmas  bouquets  of  barberries,  alder  berries,  catbrier 
and  other  seed  stalks,  and  berries  are  proving  very  popular. 
One  word  of  warning!  If  wild  flowers  or  shrubs  are  used, 
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care  should  be  taken  to  cut  the  branches  and  stalks  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  plants.  Fish  bowls,  filled  with  growing 
ferns  and  partridge  berries,  bring  a  bit  of  the  country  into 
city  rooms.  Bags  of  dried  lemon  verbena  leaves  and  laven- 
der are  especially  welcome  to  noses  that  dislike  the  heavy 
scents  of  the  perfumers.  A  coat  hanger  of  lavender  stalks 
braided  with  ribbon,  sent  from  California,  offers  another 
suggestion.  Candied  fruits  are  hard  to  get  these  wartime 
days,  and  together  with  candied  orange  and  grapefruit 
peel  in  dainty  boxes  would  be  sure  of  a  ready  sale.  We 
suggest  to  Florida  members  that  they  send  some  guava 
jelly,  as  that  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  office. 

The  Association  has  taken  space  at  the  International 
Flower  Show,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  from  March  15th  to  22d.  The  Exhibits 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  members  who  wish  to 
send  exhibits,  but,  as  the  space  is  limited,  application  should 
be  made  at  once  to  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  600  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  city.  Members  may  secure  tickets  at 
special  rates  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Hilda 
Loines,  600  Lexington  Avenue. 

The  Easter  sale^will  be  held  at  the  rooms,  beginning 
March  26th. 

The  office  is  sending  to  Sutton  &  Sons,  England,  for 
special  seeds,  which  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Flower  Show  and  at 
the  Easter  Sale. 

POSITIONS  VACANT 

Director  of  school  gardens.     Teacher  of  gardening. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
Greenhouse  manager  or  assistant,  private  place  preferred.     Green- 
house or  garden  work.     Gardening  work,  can  combine  with  stenographic 
and  office  work.     Undergardener  on  private  place  or  in  a  small  com- 
mercial house.     Vegetable  or  flower  gardening. 

Hilda  Loines,  General  Secretary. 

PERSONALS 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard  died  at  her  home  in  San  Francisco, 
July  27,  1916.  A  woman  of  unusual  ability  and  strong  character,  Mrs. 
Howard  took  the  greatest  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  women,  and  particularly  in  the  club  and  educational 
work  of  her  State.  Holding  and  managing  immense  agricultural  inter- 
ests herself  she  looked  upon  co-operation  in  agriculture  as  the  keynote 
of  success,  particularly  for  women.  Mrs.  Howard  had  represented  the 
State  of  California  more  than  once  at  International  Congresses  in  Lon- 
don, Rome,  and  elsewhere;  and  in  1899  she  was  the  originator  and  virtual 
founder  of  the  Women's  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  International 
Union,  now  the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union,  of  London.  Mrs. 
Howard  welcomed  the  advent  of  our  American  society  and  its  principles 
of  co-operation  with  hearty  words  and  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  in  letters 
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to  and  conversations  with  its  founders  expressed  the  liveliest  interest  in 
its  work. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Patten,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  in  Simmons  Col- 
lege, gave  four  of  the  series  of  six  garden  lectures  arranged  by  the 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  for  October  and 
November.  The  subjects  covered  out-door  and  in-door  bulbs,  the 
autumn  garden  and  house  plants. 

Miss  Annie  D.  White,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  has  been  experimenting 
in  growing  arbutus  from  seed. 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  invited  to  act  as  assistant 
editor  and  vocational  counselor  on  the  "Bulletin  of  the  League  for 
Business  Opportunities  for  Women,"  for  the  year  1917. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Chairman  National  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
had  a  delightful  article  "Gardens  that  Inspire  Art"  in  the  "Detroit 
Saturday  Night,"  of  October  14  last. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bayard  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  last  Novem- 
ber is  a  real  loss  to  American  horticulture.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
when  he  established  his  home  on  a  nearly  treeless  hill  in  Lancaster, 
he  began  to  plant  trees  on  a  large  scale,  wisely  selecting  for  his  principal 
plantations  the  white  pine  and  the  hemlock,  the  two  conifers  best  suited 
for  New  England.  Every  year  these  plantations  have  been  extended, 
and  now  contain  several  hundred  thousand  trees.  A  few  years  ago  he 
made  a  pinetum  which  contains  representatives  of  every  coniferous 
plant  which  can  grow  in  Massachusetts.  No  collection  of  conifers 
which  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  has  now  so  great  promise  of 
beauty  and  interest.  In  the  Thayer  nurseries  are  growing  seedlings  of 
all  the  new  Chinese  and  Japanese  conifers  raised  at  Lancaster  from  seeds 
distributed  by  the  Arboretum,  and  in  these  nurseries  have  been  raised 
many  of  the  best  of  Wilson's  deciduous-leaved  Chinese  trees  and  shrubs. 

Of  the  gardens  created  under  the  direction  of  Bayard  Thayer — the 
Terrace  garden  with  its  unsurpassed  Japanese  yews,  the  crabapple  and 
lilac  gardens,  and  the  Dutch  garden  with  its  brilliant  display  of  tulips, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  for  they  are  known  to  all  American  lovers 
of  gardens,  and  every  year  when  the  daffodils  and  tulips  bloom  are  en- 
joyed by  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  the  country  round.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  American  has,  as  a  gardener,  shown  more  good  taste  and  imagi- 
nation than  Bayard  Thayer,  or  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  twenty 
years  has  accomplished  more  for  the  uplift  of  American  horticulture. 
Mrs.  Thayer  is  a  life  member  of  this  Association. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

From  the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union,  London,  England, 
November  13,  1916:  "It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  write  and  inform  you 
that  your  very  kind  donation  and  letter  were  placed  before  our  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  also  before  our  Council  at  their  half-yearly  meeting. 
In  both  cases  I  have  been  asked  to  express  to  you  their  great  apprecia- 
tion of  your  sympathy  and  help.  We  are  passing  through  very  trying 
times  and  our  Union  is  straining  every  endeavor  to  be  of  some  use  at 
this  juncture. 

"We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  leaflets  which  have  been  forwarded  to 
you  have  been  returned,  as  the  censor  refuses  to  pass  them.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  during  the  present  year 
the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union,  together  with  the  branch — the 
Women's  National  Land  Service  Corps — which  has  been  started,  have 
been  the  means  of  training  close  upon  800  educated  women  to  do  work 
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on  the  land.  This  may  seem  a  very  small  number,  but  these  educated 
women  being  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  the  means  of 
drawing  out  many  of  the  village  women,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  Union  has  accomplished  through  its  influence. 

"Our  editor  is  doing  her  best  to  get  permission  for  the  leaflets  to  be 
sent  on  to  you  as  usual,  and  we  then  hope  you  will  be  able  to  have  all 
particulars  regarding  this  work. 

"Again  thanking  you  very  cordially,  I  am,  Yours  sincerely, 
"Caroline  Grosvenor,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Vice-Chairman 
of  Council." 

Mrs.  Fred  Schultz  writes  from  3091  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx,  New 
York:  " In  answer  to  inquiries,  in  the  November  issue,  "Can  American 
Women  Grow  Endive,"  the  writer,  a  member,  has  had  success  in  mar- 
keting endive  grown  as  follows:  Sow  seed  in  flats  in  February;  if  no 
greenhouse,  raise  indoors.  Never  let  dry  out  while  germinating,  other- 
wise it  will  be  a  failure.  When  the  second  seed  leaf  is  about  an  inch 
high,  transplant  one  inch  apart  each  way.  Give  them  all  the  light  and 
sun  possible.  As  soon  as  weather  permits,  the  young  plants  can  be 
again  transplanted  outdoors  about  one  foot  apart  in  a  little  trench, 
which  protects  them,  and  keeps  them  moist.  '  White  curled  endive  for 
very  early.'  When  nearly  full  grown,  they  must  be  bleached.  This  is 
done  by  gathering  the  leaves  together  and  tying  with  yarn  or  fine  string 
to  exclude  the  light  and  air  from  the  inner  leaves  in  order  to  prevent 
chlorophyl,  and  must  be  done  when  quite  dry  or  they  will  rot.  Water- 
ing must  be  done  at  the  roots.  Repeat  the  same  with  seed  sowed  out- 
doors about  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  succession,  sow  in  June  and 
July.  White  curled  fdr  early.  Moss  curled  for  late.  Broad-leaved 
batavia  "  Escarolla  "  for  fall  and  winter.  Asparagus  also  is  a  very  lucra- 
tive vegetable  for  marketing.  Any  inquiries  about  the  marketing,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer." 

Mrs.  Minnie  Lincoln  Hansel,  of  Crawford,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I  am 
a  very  enthusiastic  flower  gardener,  for  nine  years  or  so  raising  my  own 
perennials  from  seed,  etc.  For  two  years  past  I  have  made  quite  a  little 
profit  from  my  hardy  seedlings,  as  well  as  from  selling  clumps  of  things, 
as  my  garden  grew  too  full.  I  also  sell  cut  flowers — just  the  old-fashioned 
things — to  people  who  board  here  in  summer  or  who  want  something 
suddenly  for  the  table  or  verandah.  The  joy,  to  me,  in  gardening  is  the 
doing  it  all  oneself,  and  it  is  very  little  money  I  have  laid  out.  My 
garden  is  only  a  commuter's  back- yard,  so  to  speak,  probably  50  by  100 
feet,  laid  out  in  borders  with  paths,  rose  arches,  high  fence  with  ram- 
blers, honeysuckles  and  clematis,  all  made  of  rough  cedar,  all  of  my  own 
designing,  and  a  bird  bath  of  my  own  creation." 

Mrs.  Charles  Marshall,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  am  a  back- 
yard-garden enthusiast.  In  this  old  town  of  Lancaster  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  flush  with  the  street  line,  the  gardens  extending  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  rear,  hence  they  are  called  back-yards.  A 
great  many  people  take  little  interest  in  this  kind  of  gardening,  because 
the  back-yard  don't  show,  so  they  have  the  florists  fill  them  up  with 
cannas  and  red  geraniums  and  feel  they  have  done  their  duty  by  their 
back-yards.  Then  they  buy,  very  cheaply,  the  summer  flowers  from 
the  farmers'  daughters,  decorate  their  porches,  and  sit  peacefully  and 
crochet. 

"My  best  friends  wonder  why  I  'slave'  in  my  'back-yard'  when  I 
might  be  sitting  in  a  spic-span  dress  knitting  a  pink  or  a  green  sweater. 
They  don't  understand  the  joy  of  garden  work.  To  me  it  is  more  fas- 
cinating than  golf  or  tennis.  Tennis  courts  are  just  across  the  street 
from  me  in  a  beautiful  park,  yet  I  'slave'  in  my  back-yard  garden." 
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From  Miss  Elsie  D.  Varley:  "My  work  in  the  summer  is  going 
around  Ossining  into  the  children's  gardens  at  their  own  homes,  advising 
and  helping  them.  The  boys  get  results;  crops  of  potatoes  measured 
in  bushels,  beans,  cucumbers.  I  feel  they  really  fed  and  helped  their 
families  and  believe  that  the  home  garden  idea  is  the  only  practical  one. 
The  school  garden  is  merely  a  demonstration.  All  the  parents  highly 
approved  of  this,  as  they  regarded  the  boy's  garden  at  home  as  some- 
thing that  was  really  producing.  I  live  at  the  big  boarding  school  in 
Ossining  and  teach  also  in  the  three  public  schools.  I  have  quite  a  big 
piece  of  ground  in  the  Ossining  School  for  our  girls.  I  also  do  a  good 
deal  in  superintending  the  other  part  of  the  garden  as  well — pruning, 
raising  vegetables,  etc.     We  had  a  very  nice  garden  last  year." 

Miss  Nora  Jamieson  writes  as  follows:  "I  am  working  for  one  of 
the  most  successful  vegetable  forcing  houses  in  the  country,  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold's  place.  Ashtabula,  as  you  probably  know,  is  about  the  largest 
vegetable  forcing  center,  and  there  should  be  lots  of  opportunity  to 
learn  from  observation.  They  won't  let  women  do  much  of  the  work. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  a  ten-hour  working  day  which  leaves  very  little 
time  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  plants.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
manage  to  make  my  day  a  little  shorter,  but  I  did  want  them  to  know 
first  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  hours  or  the  work.  The  women  (there 
are  five  of  us)  clean  and  sort  the  tomatoes,  wrap  and  pack  them.  We 
also  trim,  prune,  and  tie  the  vines.  I  hope  later  to  work  with  the  let- 
tuce, rhubarb,  cucumbers,  and  mushrooms.  They  are  the  only  other 
crops  Mr.  Griswold  has.  This  is  a  very  interesting  experiment,  but  I 
should  like  to  get  a  position  in  a  smaller  place  where  they  grow  a  greater 
variety  and  where  I  would  be  allowed  to  do  more  of  the  actual  green- 
house work. 

"The  other  women  working  with  me  are  of  the  laboring  class.  They 
are  doing  this  instead  of  working  in  the  basket  or  canning  factory.  They 
are  nice  women  and  good  workers,  planning  their  work  ahead,  never 
wasting  a  moment,  and  some  of  them  take  quite  a  little  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  shipping,  etc.  I  cannot  understand  their  being  paid  so 
little,  15  cents  an  hour." 

Since  writing  the  following  suggestive  words,  Miss  Palmer,  of  Provi- 
dence, has  acquired  her  farm  of  40  acres.  She  will  be  glad  to  come  into 
communication  with  other  women  of  kindred  ideas  who  are  interested 
in  her  plans. 

"As  for  the  farm  I  haven't  it  yet,  and  one  scythe  doesn't  make  a  farmer! 
But  I  will  try  and  tell  you  briefly  what  is  in  my  mind.  I  want  a  place 
where  some  troubled  spirits  from  the  old  world  can  find  a  shelter  after 
the  war — a  place  with  light  and  air  and  space  where  we  can  support  life 
with  dignity,  if  necessary,  on  lentil  soup.  (I  know  how  to  make  lentil 
soup,  and  this  fact  gives  me  confidence  to  proceed  with  my  idea!) 
Europe  has  learned  far  more  than  we  who  are  young  in  experience. 
She  has  learned  to  suffer  and  endure;  to  sacrifice  all,  if  need  be,  for  an 
idea.  But  she  cannot  produce  the  handful  of  grain  that  each  individual 
needs  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  so  her  people  must  scatter 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  (Think  of  these  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
who  contend  with  the  eagle  for  the  last  acres  of  cultivated  earth !)  Under 
these  circumstances  the  problem  of  living  becomes  acute.  When  a 
country  becomes  overcrowded,  the  stronger  and  more  determined  push 
the  weaker  to  the  wall.  When  we  look  for  the  cause  of  the  war  we  must 
bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Perhaps,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  we  shall  develop 
a  race  of  beings  of  another  type.  This  is  my  hope  for  the  future— a 
hope  that  is  based  on  my  war-time  observation  of  men  and  my  reading 
of  the  new  literature.  Have  you,  I  wonder,  read  Dostoevsky's 
'Idiot'  or  any  of  Chekhor's  stories,  or  Claudel,  the  French  romanticist? 
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Their  thought  is  very  advanced,  but  I  feel  that  we  must  advance  with 
it  and  look  the  future  squarely  in  the  face.  What  we  need  is  enlighten- 
ment, but  of  the  heart. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  I  do 
not  feel  that  mere  organizations,  numbers,  and  programs  mean  anything 
in  themselves,  but  I  believe  most  strongly  in  co-operation  among  women, 
and  I  like  the  ideas  that  underlie  your  program." 

NOTES 

Landscape  Architecture. — Courses  in  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture  for  women  are  offered  this  year  by  Mr.  Henry  Atherton 
Frost  and  Mr.  Bremer  Whidden  Pond  in  Massachusetts.  The  courses 
have  been  planned  to  cover  normally  a  period  of  three  years,  but  the 
length  of  time  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  application  and  pre- 
vious training  of  the  student.  Work  for  the  year  1916-1917  began 
September  18th,  and  will  end  June  16th. 

Business  and  Professional  Opportunities  for  Women. — A 
series  of  five  monthly  conferences  on  these  subjects  has  been  arranged 
by  the  leading  women's  clubs,  the  vocational  schools  and  college  ap- 
pointment bureaus  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  beginning  in  January. 
Of  chief  interest  to  our  members  is  the  one  on  Farming  and  gardening 
(with  exhibits) — general  farming,  poultry  raising,  commercial  flower 
growing,  citrus-fruits,  landscape  architecture.  Thursday,  May  10th 
at  4  p.  M.  At  Acorn  Club,  1618  Walnut  Street.  Tickets  on  sale  at  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations,  302  S.  13th  Street.  Course  ticket,  $2.00.  Sin- 
gle admission,  50  cents.     Students'  tickets  free  upon  application. 

The  Farmers'  Loan  Bill  is  deservedly  attracting  much  attention. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know  of  it  in  detail  will  find  concise 
articles  on  it  in  the  "Outlook"  for  September  13,  1916,  and  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  "Survey." 

The  Flower  Show  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  November  was  most  suc- 
cessful. Florists  from  Michigan,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  other  States 
sent  exhibits.  Sixteen  amateurs  responded  to  the  invitation  to  exhibit, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  women.  Wives  and  daughters  of  Lancaster 
farmers  raise  beautiful  flowers  for  home  use  and  sale. 

The  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits  was  held  at  Chicago  on  December  4-9.  Two  thousand  farm 
producers,  experts  and  editors,  including  some  women,  came  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  consider  such  social-economic  keynotes  as  the 
basis  of  farm  credits  in  the  standardization  of  products  as  well  as  in 
legislation,  and  other  equally  important  matters.  The  federal  farm 
loan  act  was  "heartily  recommended  to  the  farmers  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use."  Fully  a  third  of  the  five  days'  discussion  was  devoted  to  the 
relation  of  land  tenure  to  the  distribution  of  immigration.  None  of  the 
initiatives  of  this  conference  may  prove  to  be  more  necessary  and  far 
reaching  than  a  committee  on  a  constructive  national  immigration  pol- 
icy which  was  launched  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Four  women,  Grace 
Abbott  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Van  Rensalaer  and  Mrs.  Mumford  of  Boston, 
and  Miss  Robinson  of  New  York,  and  nine  men  are  on  this  committee, 
which  will  strive  to  promote  a  really  national  constructive  immigration 
policy. 

The  Cocozelle,  or  Italian  Squash,  is  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  I  am  glad  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
members  generally.  Either  the  bush  or  climbing  variety  may  be 
grown,  but  my  own  choice  is  the  bush  kind  as  it  takes  up  less  space. 
The  squash,  itself,  is  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches  long  and  five  or  six 
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inches  in  circumference,  and  is  dark  green  in  color.  Cut  in  thin  slices 
and  fried,  it  is  more  delicate  in  flavor  than  egg  plant,  and  is  far  more 
easily  grown.  It  is  also  very  good  when  baked  in  the  oven  with  crumbs 
and  cheese.  Try  it  next  summer,  and  you  will  never  omit  it  from  your 
list.     Hilda  Loines. 

Belladonna. — The  University  of  California  issues  a  Bulletin  (No. 
275)  on  the  cultivation  of  this  important  herb.  After  a  series  of  un- 
successful experiments  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  deter- 
mined methods  by  which  it  can  be  cultivated  successfully  in  regions 
having  sunny  days  and  moisture-laden  nights,  such  as  the  immediate 
coast  regions  of  California.  Seeding  in  canvas-covered  seed  beds  with 
transplanting  to  the  open  field  insure  returns  of  about  1800  pounds  per 
acre  of  seeds  and  stems  for  the  first  year  and  a  ton  for  the  two  following 
years.  For  the  fourth  year  the  yield  should  be  2200  pounds  of  the  herb 
and  1000  pounds  of  roots,  both  dry  weight. 

The  Queensland  Nut. — This  nut,  macadamia  ternifolia,  is  new  to 
many  eastern  people.  It  is  now  being  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Australia  to  California  to  be  grown  on  the  Pacific  slopes.  The  nut  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Persian  or  English  walnut,  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tive and  toothsome  in  cultivation,  and  the  oil  has  great  commercial 
value. 

Profit  in  Christmas  Trees. — "Every  farmer  in  Michigan  can 
grow  Christmas  trees  profitably,"  says  Professor  A.  K.  Chittenden, 
head  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
in  his  new  bulletin  on  "The  Growing  of  Trees  and  Greens  for  Holiday 
Use."  "The  stock  for  planting  one  acre  of  Christmas  trees  will  not  cost 
much  over  $124,  and  figuring  interest  at  six  per  cent,  for  five  years,  the 
total  cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $165. 

"From  this  a  crop  of  5,000  trees  can  be  easily  produced,  providing 
good  strong  transplants  are  used,  which  would  sell  for  nearly  $800. 
The  college  will  furnish  trees  in  small  numbers  for  such  plantations." 

Woodland  Industries. — A  number  of  half-obsolete  trades  have 
become  remunerative  in  England  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  Char- 
coal making,  osier-cutting,  bark-stripping,  faggot-making,  and  other 
trades  are  occupying  the  energies  of  many  people. 

Sheep-Raising. — Wool  producers  are  waging  a  determined  fight 
against  "the  menace  of  the  dog."  Sheep  raising  means  a  welcome  in- 
crease of  both  the  food  and  clothing  supply,  but  sheep  cannot  be  raised 
where  there  are  dogs,  and  dogs  are  non-producers.  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Carrons  makes  a  strong  plea  in  "Town  Development"  (New  York)  for 
the  elimination  of  the  dog  in  favor  of  sheep.  Sheep  raising  on  New 
England  farms  is  a  good  occupation  for  women. 

A  Rhode  Island  Garden  Club  Home. — The  Newport  Garden 
Association,  made  up  of  prominent  women  of  the  summer  colony,  headed 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Hoffman,  is  to  have  a  home  of  its  own.  It 
was  announced  that  the  club  had  purchased  from  Eugene  F.  Sulli- 
van the  old  Bruen  estate  that  runs  through  from  Bellevue  avenue  to 
Coggeshall  avenue  and  adjoins  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  L.  Rives.  The  estate  contains  between  1 1,000  and  12,000  square 
feet  of  land  and  will  make  an  ideal  place  for  the  garden  club's  annual 
flower  shows  and  will  also  permit  the  establishment  of  trial  gardens. 

Garden  Clubs'  Work. — The  garden  committee  of  the  Iris  Club  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  last  summer  helped  the  women  in  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  town  with  their  back-yard  gardens.  The  committee  supplied  about 
75  gardens  with  plants  from  their  own  gardens,  and  with  the  generous 
response  from  the  florists  about  700  plants  were  donated  to  these  gar- 
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dens.  The  committee  visited  them  every  week,  and  helped  the  women 
(who  were  mostly  busy  foreigners)  to  care  for  the  plants.  This  move- 
ment was  quite  independent  of  the  school-gardens,  and  its  object  was  to 
try  to  make  every  woman — no  matter  how  small  her  "yard,"  nor  how 
limited  her  time  or  purse — feel  that  she,  too,  has  a  part  in  the  City 
Beautiful.  The  committee  intends  planting  hardy  plants  in  these 
gardens  in  the  fall,  to  make  them  as  attractive  as  possible.  All  the 
women  who  accepted  the  plants  were  grateful,  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  caring  for  them. 

The  National  Herb-Growing  Association. — This  Association 
was  organized  in  England  January,  1916,  and  has  now  2,000  members. 
Their  lecturers  have  visited  26  places,  have  taught  herb-growing  and 
drying,  and  are  supplying  100  tons  of  herbs  to  hospitals.  Sixty  thousand 
instruction  pamphlets  have  been  distributed,  and  a  monthly  magazine  is 
under  consideration.  A  chain  of  scientifically  constructed  drying  sheds 
will  provide  places  where  growers  can  have  their  produce  dried  under 
trained  supervision. 

National  Market  Planned. — Plans  for  a  great  "national  market," 
through  which  food  products,  both  for  consumption  in  New  York  city 
and  shipment  abroad,  will  be  handled  in  the  latter  city  under  govern- 
mental supervision  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  middleman  as  an 
economic  factor,  have  been  announced  by  Joseph  Hartigan,  Commis- 
sioner of  Weights  and  Measures  of  New  York  city. 

He  said  a  conference  would  be  held  in  April,  which  would  be  attended 
by  leading  producers  and  shippers  from  every  State,  as  well  as  official 
representatives  appointed  by  the  various  Governors. 

"The  fact  that  New- York  city  in  itself  represents  a  market  of  6,000,- 
000  consumers  for  food  supplies,  as  well  as  being  the  chief  distributing 
center  for  Europe,  has  interested  the  producing  men  of  the  country  in 
this  plan  purely  as  a  good  business  proposition,"  the  Commissioner  said. 
"It  is  no  attempt  to  put  the  middleman  out  of  business  by  legislative 
means,  but  a  plan  to  be  operated  purely  on  business  lines." 

Farm  Women  in  British  Columbia. — What  four  women  have  done 
to  better  conditions  for  the  wives  of  farmers  in  British  Columbia  should 
not  stop  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Canadian  line.  Under  the  sanction 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  four  women  were  appointed  an  advisory 
board  to  the  British  Columbia  Department  of  Agriculture.  Women's 
agricultural  institutes,  to  which  farm  women  could  carry  their  prob- 
lems, were  set  on  foot  with  results  which  have  remedied  many  of  the 
problems  driving  women  off  the  farms  and  into  the  towns.  Frequent 
conferences  of  the  four  women  of  the  board  with  the  women  living  on 
farms  have  led  to  such  recommendations  by  the  board  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  have  already  made  rural  life  more  possible  and  have  checked 
migrations  to  congested  centers.  It  seems  to  have  paid  the  Canadian 
Government  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  women  in  answering  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  regions  in  the  provinces. 

To  Friends  of  France! — I  would  it  were  possible  to  bring  nearer 
home,  make  more  real  to  your  life,  a  tiny  village  on  the  Eastern  front, 
such  as  the  one  where  I  first  started  my  chateau-hospital.  How  can 
one  depict  the  agricultural  difficulties  that  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
untiring  labor  of  old  men,  women,  and  even  of  children;  to  bring  vividly 
before  your  minds  the  hundreds  of  humble  cottages  where  the  mother 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  joins  the  hands  of  her  little  ones,  and  piously  re- 
peats with  them:  "O  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  keep  papa  and  our 
big  brothers  safe  and  bring  them  back  to  us." 

Here  all  is  sadness,  hard  labor,  and  resignation. 

From  time  to  time  a  mounted  gendarme  rides  up  to  the  town  hall. 
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Our  mayor,  a  very  old  man,  talks  a  moment  with  him,  and  as  the  horse- 
man takes  his  leave,  he  hands  out  a  paper  which  the  mayor  thrusts  into 
his  pocket,  going  with  tender  heart  about  his  various  daily  duties,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

At  nightfall  the  old  man,  unaccompanied,  glides  along  the  outer  walls 
of  the  chateau,  enters  by  the  side  door,  and  directs  his  steps  towards  my 
little  study,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my  head-nurse  and  her 
aids.  He  knocks  gently,  then  enters.  He  has  come  so  often  on  this 
sad  mission  that  the  words  "Which  one?"  are  now  superfluous;  the 
interrogation  in  the  woman's  eyes  suffice. 

"It  is  So-and-so!     Dead!     Will  you  come?" 

Silently  the  nurse  dons  her  dark  blue  cape,  and  together  they  go  to 
break  the  sad  news.  For  alone  he  finds  himself  incapable  of  saying  the 
tender  word,  of  proffering  the  simple  gesture  that  consoles. 

Does  it  not  then  seem  both  fitting  and  proper  that  those  of  us  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  glorious  French  should  find  some  tangible  way 
of  expressing  that  sentiment?  There  are  many  who  feel  so  disposed, 
but  cannot  find  proper  means.  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise  in  a  tiny 
township,  when,  after  rolling  the  drum,  the  town  crier  announces  that 
some  lone  sympathetic  citizen  of  a  far-off  foreign  country  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  a  personal  letter  to  the  mayor,  praising  the  valor  of 
those  at  the  front,  lauding  the  courage  of  those  who  wait!  Think  what 
a  change  from  the  much-dreaded  "casualty  roll"! 

Therefore,  with  no  other  thought  in  mind  than  that  of  making  real 
and  more  human  the  great  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  sister  repub- 
lics, I  appeal  to  each  of  you,  readers  of  this  paper,  to  write  a  personal 
letter  to  the  mayor  of  some  little  town,  anywhere  in  France. 

It  would  be  my  pleasure  to  supply  names  of  persons  to  whom  one  may 
write  in  English,  and  for  those  who  do  not  speak  French,  a  sample  letter 
has  been  printed,  which  will  be  enclosed  with  name  on  request  to 
Madame  Charles  Huard,  44  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  city. 

BOOK  NOTES 

Agricultural  Commerce:    The  Organization  of  American  Com- 
merce in  Agricultural  Commodities.     By  Grover  G.  Huebner. 
New  York.     Appleton  &  Co.,  1915.     406  pp.     $2.00. 
This  book  is  designed  as  a  text  for  college  classes,  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  it  useful  in  describing  all  phases  of  the  marketing  process 
and  a  mine  of  special  information  for  reference.     Two  chapters  are 
especially  valuable:    Chapter  XIV,  on  "Collection  and  Dissemination 
of  Crop  Reports"  and  Chapter  XVII,  on  the  "Prices  of  Agricultural 
Commodities,"  which  presents  a  condensed  summary  of  all  the  factors 
that  affect  the  price  of  farm  produce.     The  Bibliographies  alone  make 
the  book  indispensable  for  the  farm  reference  library. — M.  P.  S. 
Altar  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.     By  Herbert  Jones.     New 
York,  1914.     Benziger  Bros.     Illus.     90  cts. 
The  cultural  directions  in  this  attractive  book  apply  only  to  England, 
but  the  selection  of  flowers  will  interest  those  who  are  interested  in 
church  flower  production.     The  book  is  well  written  and  the  typography 
attractive. — E.  C.  W. 

How  to  Grow  Roses.  Conard  &  Jones  Co.  West  Grove,  Pa.  Illus. 
121  pp.  $1.00. 
Knowing  that  amateur  rose  growers  are  frequently  puzzled  by  the 
technical  phrasing  of  books  on  rose  cultivation  this  admirable  little  book 
presents  such  subjects  as  soil,  drainage,  when  and  how  to  plant,  in  such  a 
simple  way  that  the  most  timorous  amateur  can  successfully  begin  her 
desired  rose  garden.     Species  for  a  variety  of  purposes  are  listed,  selec- 
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tions  for  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  offered,  and  various 
forms  of  classification  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. — E.  C.  W. 
Markets  for  the  People.  By  J.  W.  Sullivan.  New  York.  Macmillan 
Company.  1913.  316  pp.  $1.25. 
A  rambling,  unsystematic,  and  delightfully  interesting  book.  The 
author  collected  data  about  markets  while  acting  on  a  Commission  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  The  markets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Lon- 
don are  described  and  contrasted  with  American  city  markets.  The 
author  believes  in  co-operative  distribution,  and  holds  a  special  brief 
for  the  street  market,  the  so-called  "curb-stone"  or  "push-cart"  mar- 
ket.—M.  P.  S. 

College  Women  and  Country  Leadership.     By  Jessie  Field.     Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.     59  pp.     25  cents. 
This  excellent  study  of  what  is  needed,  what  may  be  done,  and  what 
is  being  done,  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  every  reader.     The  author 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  country  needs,  an  anecdotal  style  in  telling 
us  how  to  meet  these  needs,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  college  women  who  are  quietly  and  wisely  dedicating  themselves  to 
the  uplift  of  their  own  neighborhoods.     Every  country  college  woman 
should  possess  a  copy. — E.  C.  W. 

Women  and  the  Land.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley.  London.  Chatto 
&  Windus.  230  pp.  Illus. 
Since  the  war  has  taught  England  that  it  is  a  national  necessity  to 
become  independent  of  imported  food,  much  has  been  done  toward  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  possibilities.  Viscountess  Wolseley  sums  these 
up  in  a  most  convincing  way,  though  her  pleasant,  almost  colloquial 
style,  may  hide  her  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  from  the  reader. 
Deprecating  the  dangerous  "individualism"  of  most  of  the  farmers' 
wives,  she  shows  that  co-operation  must  come  that  waste  may  be  elimi- 
nated. Peasant  ownership  she  proves,  citing  conditions  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France,  to  be  necessary  to  interest  in  increasing  peasant 
residence  on  the  land.  Her  intimate  knowledge  of  details  will  interest 
organizers  as  well  as  owners. — E.  C.  W. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  League  for  Business  Op- 
portunities for  Women  appeared  in  December,  and  is  a  vigorous  paper 
of  twelve  pages  issued  at  242  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  city.  "To 
define  the  scope  of  this  Bulletin  were  to  define  the  scope  of  women's 
work,"  says  the  editor,  and  this  opening  number  makes  good  her  an- 
nouncement in  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  it  touches.  To  non- 
members  The  Bulletin  is  one  dollar  a  year. — E.  C.  W. 
Studies  in  Gardening.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock.  N.  Y.  Scribner, 
1916.  337  PP-  $2.00  net. 
Mrs.  King  has  written  the  introduction  and  notes  to  these  very  charm- 
ing studies  which,  although  based  on  English  experience,  treat  so  largely 
of  the  general  theory  and  principles  of  gardening  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  stimulating  and  valuable  to  the  American  gardener  too.  A 
pleasant  style  and  gentle  wit  add  great  attraction  to  this  book. 
Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  By  R.  B.  Cridland.  New  York. 
De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  1916.  266  pp.  Illus.  $1.50. 
A  book  full  of  most  practical  advice  and  directions,  especially  for  the 
owners  of  suburban  homes.  Contains  excellent  planting  plans  with 
lists  of  plants  to  be  used,  and  gives  illustrative  pictures  of  the  effects 
produced,  as  well  as  many  timely  and  concise  directions  about  the  right 
and  wrong  ways  of  planting.  Originally  issued  in  the  "Florists'  Ex- 
change," the  articles  have  been  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  result 
is  this  interesting  and  valuable  little  volume. 
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R.  H.  S.  WAR  RELIEF  FUND 

Amidst  all  the  vast  amount  of  relief  work  for  the  war 
sufferers,  there  is  little  which  should  appeal  more  keenly 
to  the  sympathetic  interest  of  Americans  than  that  which 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  War  Relief  Fund  is  under- 
taking. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  realize  the  ravages  and  misery  produced 
by  the  war,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  beautiful,  unspoilt 
scenery,  yet  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  to  a  small  extent 
what  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  conditions  of  Bel- 
gium, the  North  of  France,  Poland  and  Servia,  which  have 
been  over-run  by  the  armies,  must  be.  The  greater  part 
of  these  countries  has  been  laid  waste  and  their  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  horticultural  industries  destroyed. 

In  all  these  countries  cultivation  of  the  land  was  carried 
on  with  great  intensity. 

In  Belgium  each  district  had  its  own  horticultural  spe- 
cialty. The  land  all  around  the  city  of  Ghent  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  flowering  plants,  and  particularly  begonias. 

Around  Brussels  flowers  were  extensively  grown  not  only 
in  the  open  air,  but  also  under  glass,  particularly  roses  and 
lilacs  being  forced  during  the  winter. 

The  value  of  the  flowers  and  flowering  plants  alone  ex- 
ported in  1 91 3  was  over  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
Now  most  of  the  beautiful  gardens,  with  their  valuable 
glass-houses,  in  some  cases  containing  priceless  collections 
of  orchids  and  other  rare  plants,  have  been  totally  destroyed 
or  their  cultivation  has  ceased,  as  the  men  are  either  away 
fighting,  or  the  remaining  women  and  men  are  engaged  in 
procuring  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Besides  these  com- 
munities of  flower-growers,  there  are  many  small  holders 
who  have  specialized  in  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Five  million  pounds  weight  of  whitloof  chicory  grown  in  the 
southwest  of  Brussels  was  exported  to  Paris  alone  each 
winter,  besides  vast  quantities  which  were  sent  in  cold 
storage  to  America. 

Around  Aerschot  the  villagers  specialized  in  asparagus 
growing,  and  the  extent  of  their  industry  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Malines  alone  used  to  take  25,000  bun- 
dles a  day,  and  the  smaller  local  markets  each  about  5,000 
bundles.  Around  Louvain  the  peasants  had  specialized  in 
the  raising  of  early  cauliflowers,  and  around  Malines  in  early 
potatoes  and  peas — the  former  being  sent  mainly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  latter  to  North  and  South  America. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres,  that  is  to  say, 
one-thirtieth  of  the  5,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  in 
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Belgium,  were  devoted  to  fruit-growing.  Belgium  sent 
in  1913  25,000,000  pounds  weight  of  apples  to  Germany 
alone,  besides  large  quantities  to  other  countries.  Vast 
numbers  of  glass-houses  were  also  erected  in  recent  years 
for  the  forcing  of  fruit. 

The  Belgium  fruit-growers  are  responsible  for  introducing 
to  the  world  at  large  many  varieties  of  choice  fruits,  in 
particular  peas.  By  a  long  and  patient  process  they  have 
transformed  many  of  the  semi-wild  hard  fruits  into  the  large 
and  luscious  ones  which  we  now  enjoy.  In  many  of  the 
countrysides  there  is — or  rather  was — hardly  a  wall  which 
was  not  covered  with  a  beautifully  trained  fruit-tree — a 
form  of  fruit-growing  in  which  the  French  and  Belgians 
have  excelled  above  all  others.  The  enthusiasm  for  fruit- 
cultivation  is  innate  in  the  people,  and  was  encouraged  by 
instructors  who  visited  the  villages  and  country  towns  in 
order  to  show  the  people  the  advantages  of  growing  fruit 
and  how  the  best  results  might  be  obtained. 

The  purpose  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  War  Re- 
lief Fund  is  to  be  able  to  step  in  immediately  peace  has  been 
declared  and  the  armies  have  evacuated  the  occupied  coun- 
tries, and  to  assist  -.the  people  in  starting  again  their  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  flower-growing  industries.  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  is  devoting  itself  to  the  farming  side,  which, 
of  course,  will  need  help  just  as  urgently,  and  is  working  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  Horticultural  Society. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared,  every  able-bodied  man 
of  military  age  was  called.  The  French  woman  stepped 
at  once  into  the  breach,  and  is  carrying  on  the  indus- 
tries in  a  marvelous  manner,  even  working  the  land 
to  a  certain  extent  right  up  to  the  firing  zone.  But 
where  the  country  is  devastated  nothing  can  be  done  until 
peace  is  declared,  and  in  what  a  vast  area  is  this  the  case! 
Agricultural  implements  will  have  to  be  replaced — glass- 
houses rebuilt.  Everything  must  be  ready  so  that  the  mo- 
ment peace  is  declared  the  machine  can  be  set  running. 

As  far  as  possible  the  necessary  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural implements  will  be  bought  on  the  spot.  In  many 
cases  this  will  not  be  possible,  and  they  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied from  outside,  but  in  France,  for  instance,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  encourage  local  industries. 

Numbers  of  men  who  have  been  fighting  all  these  months 
will  not  wish  to  return  to  the  confining  occupations  of  the 
office  or  factory,  and  to  them  an  out-of-door  life  will  appeal 
far  more.  Every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  them  to 
take  up  farming  and  horticultural  work,  especially  in  the 
case  of  men  in  any  way  disabled. — Ethel  Bagg,  England. 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  or  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  will  furnish 
further  information  about  this  fund  on  request. 
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Do  You  Know 

What  soil  produces  the  earliest  crops? 
The  best  way  to  lay  out  your  garden? 
Which  plants  should  be  started  in  a  hot  bed? 
How  to  prepare  a  cold  frame? 
Which  plants  will  grow  best  in  your  climate? 

Thorburn  will  answer  these  and  many  other 
questions  for  you.  Loads  of  valuable  in- 
formation of  this  nature  is  contained  in  the 

1917  Catalogue 

For  over  a  hundred  years  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.  have  been  gathering  knowledge  and 
information  about  seeds  and  the  best  ways 
to  plant  them.  The  result  of  this  century 
of  conscientious  effort  is  the  new  catalogue. 
Write  now  for  a 

Free  Copy 

Send  your  request  today  so  that  it  will  reach  us  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Company 

Established  1802 

"A  century  of  square  dealing" 

53  Barclay  St. — 54  Park  Place,  New  York 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate  ten  cents  per  agate  line.    Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten 
lines  accepted  at  this  rate. 


MRS.  WALDO  RICHARDS'S  Garden 
Readings  for  Garden-Lovers  given 
in-  or  out-of-doors.  Programmes  chosen 
from  old  and  modern  Poets  and  Authors. 
For  detailed  information  please  write 
to  Mrs.  Richards,  144  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

MRS.  S.  A.  BROWN  offers  the  follow- 
ing   lecture   of    special    interest    to 
Garden  Clubs: 

HERBS. 
(.4)  The  Garden  of  Enchantment. 
(B)  The  Commercial  demand  for  drug 
and  dye  plants. 

155  W.  58th  St. New  York. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  School  train- 
1  ing  and  practical  experience  wants 
position  as  under  gardener  in  private  or 
institutional  vegetable  garden.  N.,  care 
Secretary  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Association,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
pEACH  SYRUP.  Pure  peach  juice 
•*■  and  sugar.  Woodmere  "-Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,  N.  Y.     Mrs.  H.  M.  Johnston- 

Wqod. 

LECTURE  OF  SPECIAL  INTER- 
EST on  "How  Three  Women  Trans- 
formed a  Fruit  and  General  Farming 
Venture  from  a  Failure  to  a  Success." 
For  terms,  etc.,  address  the  following: 
Mrs.  E.  Spencer  Large,  care  of  The 
Young  Friends  Association,  15th  and 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

p  EAD  "  Blue-Bird."  Published  in  co- 
AX-  operation  with  the  Cleveland  Bird- 
Lovers'  Association,  and  devoted  to 
Bird  Study  and  Conservation.  $1.00  a 
year.  10  cents  a  copy.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  Editor  Blue-Bird,  Dept.  R.,  1010 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
f^REEN  ASPARAGUS  by  parcel  post 
^-*  or  express  at  market  price  may  be 
ordered  during  asparagus  season  from 
Mrs.  Susan  H.  Vollmer,  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

LECTURES  for  Garden  Lovers:  "A 
Year  of  Flowers,"  "The  Gardens  of 
Yesterday:  A  Story  of  Many  Gardens;" 
"Everybody's  Garden:  A  Plea  for  Road- 
side Planting."  All  lectures  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  if  desired.  Clara  M. 
Boltz,  328  Pelham  Road,  Germantown, 
Phila.,  Pa. 


A 


VX7 ANTED:  Assistant  in  a  successful 
'"  Tea-room  on  a  farm  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  about  April  first.  Ex- 
perience would  be  valuable  to  anyone 
interested  in  establishing  similar  business. 
Write  to  Bessie  H.  Ward,  Box  86,  Co- 
coa, Florida. 
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TTALIAN  GARDEN  SLIDES.  A 
x  collection  of  lantern  slides  of  Italian 
villas  and  gardens,  made  from  unusually 
beautiful  photographs,  are  for  rent  to 
garden  clubs,  students  or  classes  in  land- 
scape gardening,  or  to  private  individuals 
wishing  to  lecture  on  "Italian  Gardens." 
Annie  D.  McKibbin,  83  Virginia  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ISS  STURTEVANT  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  spring  garden  and  hybrid 
seedling  irises  to  visit  The  Glen  Road  Iris 
Gardens,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass.,  during 
May  and  June. 

p  AINBOW  CORN,  ornamental  foliage, 
-^  variegated  leaves,  striped  green,  sil- 
very white,  rose  and  yellow.  Highly 
effective.  One-half  oz.,  25  cents.  Min- 
nie D.  Foster,  Greycote  Gardens,  Say- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

UALITY  ROSES.  Ophelia;  Sun^ 
burst;  Killarney,  pink  and  white; 
Richmond  Red;  Sawyer  Pink;  Hoosier 
Beauty.  Dormant  Hybrid  Teas,  two 
years  old.  Any  Five  sent  on  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.  A  little  Garden  of  Roses 
for  Five  Dollars.  Delivery  free  at  proper 
planting  time.  Failures  replaced.  Minnie 
Lincoln  Hansel,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

GARDENS  planted  now  will  be  ready 
for  spring  planting.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  color  and  succession  of 
bloom  in  flower  gardens  and  shrubbery 
beds.  Entire  grounds  planned.  Clara 
M.  Boltz,  328  Pelham  Road,  German- 
town,  Phila.,  Pa. 

/GARDENING.— A  course  of  six  prac- 
^*  tical  lectures  on  gardening,  begins 
Tuesday,  February  6th,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  and 
continues  weekly  until  March  13th,  at 
235  S.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Course 
ticket,  $5.00;  single  lecture,  $1.00. — 
Emily  Exley. 

GARDENS.— Practical  service  ten- 
dered. Two  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  are  prepared  to 
plan,  plant,  and  manage  gardens,  large  or 
small;  especially  fitted  to  care  for  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  plants. 
Practical  lectures  on  flowers  and  vege- 
tables can  be  arranged  for  clubs  and  so- 
cieties. Emily  Exley,  M.  Frances 
Shinn,  23s  S.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HARDY  PLANTS  for  the  Rock  Gar- 
den, old-fashioned  hardy  chrysanthe- 
mums, iris,  etc.  All  stock  guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  color.  Catalogue  sent 
on  request.  Mrs.  Wm.  Briscoe,  R.F.D., 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
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Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
for  Women 

Groton,  Massachusetts 

(Thirty-six  miles  from  Boston) 

Lowthorpe  School  aims  to  fit  women  to  practise  Landscape 
Architecture  as  a  profession,  and  offers  a  three-year  course 
in  Landscape  Design,  Planting  Design,  Surveying  and  Con- 
struction, Plant  Identification,  Practical  Horticulture  and 
Allied  Subjects.     Catalogs  may  be  had  on  application. 

Amy  L.  Cogswell,  Principal 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.'s  Spring,  1917,  Catalog 

Our  1917  Spring  Catalog  is  now  being  mailed. 
Many  New  and  Exhibition  Varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
offered.     Farm  and  Grass  Seeds  are  also  a  Feature.     Cannas,  Dahlias  and 
Gladiolus — the  best  varieties  to  date. 

Every  need  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Lawn  is  offered. 
Write  today  for  a  Copy. 

30-32  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
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Burpee's  Seeds  Grow, 

Burpee's  Seeds  are  grown  not  only  to 
sell  but  to  grow  again. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1917 
The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 

contains  204  pages  in  colors  and  better  than 
ever,  it  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in 
the  garden.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  today. 
A  postcard  will  do. 

,W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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It  is  of  the  Utmost  Importance  that  you 
buy  of  Those  Who  Can  Speak  With 
Authority. 

We  were  among  the  Pioneers  to  bring 
New  and  Rare  Peonies  before  the  Pub- 
lic, and  have  the  Best  Obtainable. 

Visit  us  in  Mid-June  and  see  for  your- 
selves, or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  You  May 
With  Safety  trust  your  order  with  us. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  Better  than  Promised. 

Large  Specimen,  Evergreens  and 
Ornamental  Shade  Trees.  Choice 
Shrubs  and  Vines.  Iris,  Phlox  and 
Hardy  Garden  Perennials  in  fine 
assortment. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 

(T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons,  Inc.) 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 


YouelFs  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Mixture 

Is  made  up  from  named  varieties  of  various  colors  (except 
blue)  and  is  recommended  with  the  greatest  confidence.  It 
will  especially  appeal  to  those  who  want  a  variety  of  the 
choice  flowers  without  the  trouble  of  making  a  selection.  Price, 
per  doz.,  postpaid  6oc;  per  hundred,  by  express  collect,  $4.00. 

Mixture  of  all  blue  shades,  same  as  above. 

A  short  and  interesting  history  of  the  Gladiolus,  with  full 
cultural  directions,  will  accompany  each  order. 

H.  Youell 
538  Cedar  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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In  Sutton's  Seed  Catalogue 
You'll  Find  the  Unusual 

BY  the  "unusual"  we  do  not  mean  necessarily 
novelties,  but  just  good,  sensible  productions 
that  are  unusual  in  their  very  goodness.  Choice 
things  you  will  find  in  our  catalogue  that  will  receive 
a  most  hearty  welcome  to  every  garden. 
Every  new  thing  in  this  year's  catalogue,  just  as  in 
previous  years,  has  stood  the  Sutton  test.  That 
means  they  are  choice,  dependable,  worth-while 
things,  every  one  of  them. 

Send  35  cents  for  our  Garden  Guide.     When  your  orders  have 
totaled  $5,  the  35  cents  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


WINTER  SON  & 

CO. 

64-K  Wall  St., 

New  York 

Sole  Agents   East 

of  the   Rocky 

Mountains 


SuiEGnisrtciiai 


THE  SHERMAN 
T.BLAKE  CO. 

29-K  Sacramento 

St., San  Francisco, 

Cal. 


S°of  dfe'RocYy8' 


READING,  ENGLAND 


lountains 


Horsford's  Cold  Weather  Plants 

Will  stand  the  severest  winters  unharmed.     Old-fashioned  Flowers,  Hardy 

Ferns,  Wild  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Trees,   Bulbs,  Vines,  etc.     All  grown  up  in 

Vermont,  where  winters  are  of  the  most  rigorous  kind 

Send  for  Catalogue 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


School  of   Horticulture  for  Women 

(Eighteen  miles  from  Philadelphia) 
Ambler,  Pa. 

Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the  growing  of  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  Bees. 
Simple  Carpentry.  School  Gardening.  Constant  demand  for  trained  women  to  611  salaried 
positions.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

Elizabeth  L.  Lee,  Director 
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Founded  "to  enable  women  to  cooperate  in  furthering  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  throughout  the  country." 

OFFICERS 
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Mbs.  Fbancis  King Alma,  Mich. 

Vice  Presidents 

Miss  Mira  L.  Dock Fayetteville,  Pa. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  26,  in  the  hall  of 
the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

J.  A.  Cross, 
Recording  Secretary. 

CONFERENCE,    1917 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Association  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  25,  26  and  27,  in  the 
hall  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  use  of 
the  hall  is  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  sessions  will  begin  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  at  2:30  p.  m. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  everyone  interested 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  for  women  is  welcome. 

An  exhibit  of  members'  work  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  conference. 

Headquarters  of  the  conference  will  be  in  Hotel  Powhatan, 
and  members  of  the  Association  are  requested  to  register  there 
on  arrival. 

Among  the  leading  hotels  in  Washington  are  the  Powhatan, 
Lafayette,  Grafton,  ^and  New  Willard. 

PROGRAMME 

Mas.  David  F.  Houston,  Honorary  Chairman 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  10:30  A.  M. 

Mrs.  King,  President  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,   presiding. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"What  the  Government  Will  Do  for  Farmers,"  Mr.  Herbert  Quick, 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 

"Work  of  Women's  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Associations 
of  England  During  the  War,"  Miss  Ethel  Mather  Bagg,  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  America  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England. 

"The  Marketing  of  Women's  Products,"  Miss  Anne  Evans,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

1  P.  M—  LUNCHEON. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  Chairman 

"Waste,"  Mrs.  Charles  Thompson. 

"Balance  in  Farming,"  Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  Chief  of  Extension 

Work  in  the  South,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"Canning,"  Miss  Cresswell. 
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"How  the  Government  Aids  the  Farmers,"  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of 
the  National  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

8  P.  M. 

"Development    of   Washington"    (illustrated),    Col.    William    W. 

Harts. 
"Canadian  Wild  Flowers"  (illustrated),  Mrs.  C.  D.  Walcott. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL   26,    10:30   A.   M. 

Mrs.  King  Presiding 

Annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  followed  by  Round 

Table  discussion. 
Address — "Purposes  of  This  Association,"  Mrs.  King. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Newton  Baker,  Chairman 

"School  Children  in  Gardening,"  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

"School  Gardens  in  Washington"  (illustrated),  Miss  Susan  B. 
Sipe. 

"Japanese  Gardens"  (illustrated),  Miss  Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  Foreign 
Secretary  National  Geographic  Society. 

4:30  P.  M. 

Garden  party  at  Miss  Hegeman's. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  11  A.  M. 

Visit  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Visit  to  Mr.  David  G.  Fairchild's  cherry  trees,  with  talk  by  Mr. 
Fairchild. 


The  National  Museum  is  at  Tenth  and  B  Streets  N.  W.  Any 
car  line  will  either  take  or  transfer  you  to  it. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Wetmore, 

An  exhibition  of  members'  products  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting.  Every  member  who  has  produced  any- 
thing from  the  soil,  or  who  works  with  poultry,  bees,  or  dairying; 
or  whose  work  is  in  some  way  an  appreciation  of  horticulture 
or  agriculture,  is  cordially  urged  to  be  represented  in  this  ex- 
hibition. If  you  can't  send  a  sample  of  your  work,  send  a  photo- 
graph of  it;  if  it  can't  be  photographed,  write  an  account  of  it. 
There  is  an  inspiration  for  somebody  in  the  least  thing  that  you 
have  done  in  this  honest  cooperation  with  the  forces  of  Nature. 
Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Please  write  at  once  to  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  care  Hotel  Powhatan,  Washington,  stating  what  you 
will  send  and  when  you  will  start  it. 
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WOMAN'S   NATIONAL  FAEM  AND   GARDEN  ASSO- 
CIATION:    ITS  AIMS,  OBJECTS  AND  IDEALS 

"America  for  Americans!"  The  slogan  is  as  old  as  the 
"Spirit  of  '76/'  as  strong  as  democracy,  as  broad  as  inter- 
nationalism. Crevecceur,  the  great  French-American  gar- 
dener, the  friend  of  Washington,  president  and  farmer,  voiced 
it  in  our  early  days  when  he  told  us  that  "He  is  an  American 
who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  old  prejudices,  is  prepared  to 
embrace  new  ideas."  National  unity  is  founded  not  on  race, 
not  on  language,  .not  on  creed,  but  on  devotion  to  a  common 
ideal.  Believing  that  the  ideal  for  an  American  is  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  fitness  for  service,  the 
little  group  who  four  years  ago  founded  this  organization, 
claimed  the  right  to  call  it  a  NATIONAL  Association. 

National  associations  are  usually  the  union  of  State  asso- 
ciations, the  center  towards  which  all  the  rays  of  the  circle 
have  naturally  converged.  We  took  "Thrift,  Beauty  and 
Cooperation"  for  our  watchword,  and  asked  all  gardeners 
and  would-be  gardeners  who  believed  with  us  to  join  us  in 
national  service.  To  the  original  100,  who  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  in 
1913  expressed  a  wish  for  this  cooperative  effort,  some  1,500 
have  been  added,  and  we  are  ready  for  15,000,  if  each  mem- 
ber expresses  his  or  her  willingness  to  serve  according  to 
power  and  opportunity.  The  central  organization  is  here. 
It  is  radiating  through  thirty-nine  States.  It  remains  with 
the  members  to  perfect  the  circle. 

Our  country,  which  should  be  one  in  its  love  of  liberty,  is 
divided  by  factions — factions  of  capital  and  labor,  of  open 
and  closed  shops,  factions  productive  of  misunderstandings 
which  are  swept  away  when  we  meet  on  the  ground  of  a  com- 
mon cause.  Ruskin  said  years  ago:  "People  who  like  the 
things  that  I  like  belong  to  the  class  of  society  that  I  belong 
to."  Wells's  Mr.  Britling  lived  in  one  social  stratum  and 
the  station-master  at  Matchings  Easy  lived  in  another.  But 
it  did  not  take  a  European  war  to  bring  these  two  together. 
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They  had  already  met — on  the  common  ground  of  sweet  peas ! 
There  are  no  class  distinctions  between  those  who  meet  in 
their  common  love  of  gardens,  and  the  first  meeting  accom- 
plished, may  not  the  path  open  to  a  wider  understanding  of 
social  problems? 

This,  then,  is  our  appeal  to  all  who  are  like-minded:  Come 
and  help  us  to  make  thrift  and  beauty  grow  in  our  national 
life.  Do  it  through  the  means  at  your  hand — estates,  farms, 
market-gardens,  suburban  flower-gardens,  hot-houses,  city 
back-lots,  window-boxes.  Grow  something  and  teach  your 
neighbor  to  grow  it,  or  be  taught  by  her.  Qualify  to  join 
your  home  garden  club.  Encourage  school  gardens,  consult 
your  county  agent.  Work  with  the  Extension  Service.  Work 
with  a  canning  club.  Get  a  partner  and  cut  down  the  cost 
of  living  in  your  neighborhood.  Consult  the  Association 
library  for  the  best  books  to  guide  you.  Ask  the  Association 
secretary  for  advice  from  a  fellow-member  who  has  accom- 
plished that  for  which  you  are  striving.  Offer  your  help  to 
the  Association  council.  The  nation,  with  its  gates  open  to 
all  who  are  fit  to  serve  her  or  be  served  by  her,  calls  for 
trained  leaders.  Whether  we  can  lead  or  whether  we  can  learn, 
in  war  or  in  peace,  we  must  give  our  lives  to  her.  Trans- 
late then  your  patriotism  into  action.  Unite  with  us.  In 
Union  there  is  Strength.    Out  of  many,  help  us  to  make  one. 

A  Council  Member. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  was 
organized  in  January,  1914,  under  the  name  of  the  Women's 
National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association. 

A  small  group  of  women,  successful  in  different  lines  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  met  together  at  the  office 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  the  Philadelphia  landscape  architect, 
to  form  an  association  which  would  do  for  the  trained  woman 
gardener  and  farmer  in  America  what  the  Women's  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  International  Union  had  done  for 
the  individual  gardener  and  farmer  in  England.  The  great 
value  of  the  English  societies'  work  can  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  the  English  government  recognized  it,  and  gave 
it  a  grant  of  money  in  order  to  train  women  properly  for 
agricultural  wartime  work. 

The  object  of  the  Association  has  been  to  enable  women  to 
cooperate  in  furthering  agricultural  and  horticultural  inter- 
ests throughout  the  country,  and  this  it  has  done  chiefly  by 
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means  of  the  Quarterly  magazine,  the  Office  and  the  yearly 
Conferences.  The  Quarterly  publishes  articles  by  members 
on  practical  work  in  gardening  and  farming,  and  has  also 
valuable  notes  on  agricultural  work,  reports  of  bulletins,  etc. 
The  Office  has  held  exhibitions  and  sales  of  members'  work, 
thereby  encouraging  the  small  producer  and  giving  her  a 
market;  it  has  sent  out  lists  of  lecturers  to  garden  clubs, 
helped  them  to  organize  flower  shows,  and  assisted  them  with 
their  programs  of  work;  helped  members  with  their  farm 
and  garden  problems,  secured  opportunities  for  untrained 
women  to  learn  agriculture — in  fact,  there  are  very  few  de- 
partments of  agriculture  in  which  it  has  not  given  assistance. 

Through  the  Quarterly  Directory  a  valuable  list  has  been 
compiled  of  trained  women  who  would  be  available  for  teach- 
ing practical  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  annual  Conferences  held  at  Ambler,  1914;  New  York, 
1915,  and  Boston,  1916,  have  aroused  great  interest,  and 
the  practical  talks  given  by  women  farmers  and  gardeners, 
and  the  exhibits  of  their  work — "the  fruit  of  their  hands" — 
have  proved  better,  than  any  arguments  that  women  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  Association  has  never  made  any  general  campaign  for 
membership,  but  it  has  made  a  steady  growth,  until  it  now 
numbers  nearly  1,800  members.  We  shall  not  be  content, 
however,  until  all  the  women  in  the  country  who  have  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  interests  are  included  in  its  mem- 
bership. 

Hilda  Loines. 

THE  NEED  OF  TRAINED  WORKERS  ON  THE  LAND 

In  a  stirring  piece  of  writing  in  the  Quarterly  of  this 
Association  for  November,  1915,  Miss  Mira  L.  Dock  says: 
"What  is  our  Association  for?  To  compare  pleasant  ex- 
periences, or  to  recognize  that  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  carrying  on  its  work  because  they  are  both  trained 
and  experienced,  and  that  from  such  a  gathering  should 
come  a  great  determination  to  enlarge  every  field  of  useful 
education  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  dedicate,  not  the 
talents  of  a  few,  but  the  energies  of  the  many,  to  lives  of 
usefulness  which  shall  strengthen  our  country." 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  was  the  necessity 
for  trained  workers  among  women  so  vital  as  today.  Condi- 
tions are  such  that  women  as  individuals  must  take  a  hand 
in  providing  foodstuffs,  in  improving  marketing  conditions, 
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in  lowering  high  prices ;  but  without  training  how  can  women 
act? 

Moreover,  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  training. 
These  are  here  in  plenty.  Special  schools,  departments  of 
colleges  and  universities  are  all  at  hand ;  sometimes,  too,  prac- 
tical work  on  farms  where  scientific  methods  are  practiced, 
in  poultry  establishments  of  the  same  order,  or  in  places 
where  other  out-of-door  occupations  may  be  thoroughly  learned. 
No,  it  is  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  trained  woman 
in  these  occupations  is  the  valuable  woman ;  it  is  this  that  we 
need  to  bring  before  our  members  and  those  whom  we  want 
as  members.    It  is  this  that  they  must  realize. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  fact  that  the  trained  woman 
is  a  success  in  some  of  the  learned  professions,  in  business, 
in  library  and  secretarial  work,  and  in  kindred  vocations. 
Farming  and  gardening  are  newer  occupations  for  women. 
Poultry  raising,  dairying,  market-gardening  have  only  lately 
been  recognized  as  suitable,  practicable  and  profitable  for  our 
sex.  In  these  directions  keen  discouragements,  money  losses, 
are  inevitable  unless  the  mind  is  prepared  to  meet  the  ques- 
tions which  arise.  I  quote  from  another  member  of  our 
Council,  Mrs.  Vollmer:  "The  trained  woman  graduate  from 
the  agricultural  school  and  the  woman  with  long  experience 
on  the  farm  are  successes,  fully  competing  with  men.  In  just 
so  far  as  farming  is  a  matter  of  physical  labor,  in  just  so  far 
is  a  woman  handicapped  by  her  inferior  strength,  but  so 
far  as  farming  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  foresight,  or 
bargaining  with  customers  and  keeping  accounts,  trained 
women  have  a  chance." 

Constant  requests  come  to  our  office  for  women  trained 
in  farming  and  the  occupations  represented  in  this  Associa- 
tion; these  requests,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  surely 
now  will  grow  in  volume.  To  touch  upon  one  need  only, 
teachers — trained  teachers  for  school  gardening — are  hardly 
to  be  found.  The  demand  is  great;  the  supply  almost  none. 
We,  to  whose  interested  eyes  this  condition  is  only  too  clear, 
feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  warn  inexperienced  members  who 
now  consider  launching  forth  in  agricultural  directions  to 
study  where  and  as  they  can. 

War  or  no  war,  the  problems  of  the  land  now  face  this 
country.  The  office  of  this  Association  is  in  a  position  to 
point  out  to  those  in  need  of  training  or  experience,  places 
where  these  may  be  found.  We  welcome  all  such  inquiries; 
we  long  for  members  and  yet  more  members,  that  through 
the  agency  of  the  Association  those  who  desire  training  may 
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get  it,  and  that  through  us  again  the  country's  present  need 
of  well-equipped  women  workers  on  the  land  may  be  in  a 
measure  supplied. 

Louisa  Y.  Kino. 


AMONG  OUR  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis,  of  Ventura,  Cal.,  is  president 
of  the  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Co.  (seedsmen).  She  makes  a 
specialty  of  hybrid  petunias,  and  her  creations  in  fringed 
and  double  varieties  are  justly  famous. 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Britton,  of  New  York,  is  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
botanical  and  plant  protection  subjects. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Conrad,  of  Conrad,  111.,  raises  registered  hogs 
of  the  Spotted  Poland  China  breed  on  a  5,000-acre  farm. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Cooper,  of  Sewaren,  N.  J.,  grows  roses  and  water  lilies 
for  profit. 

Miss  M.  H.  Shearman  raises  prize  Rhode  Island  Red  poultry  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Richardson  operate  large 
farms  in  North  Dakota  and  Iowa,  respectively. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  of  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  grows  cran- 
berries on  a  large  scale,  and  is  experimenting  with  blueberry 
culture  and  improvement. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Lobdell  and  Miss  M.  E.  Eels,  of  Chicago,  manage  pecan 
orchards  in  Georgia. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Davis,  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  runs  a  large  dairy  farm  and 
raises  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Old  English  sheep  dogs. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Vollmer  has  truck  gardens  at  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  of  Medford,  N.  Y.,  are  managers 
of  the  experimental  farms  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  and 
do  a  large  business  in  supplying  "home  hampers"  to  customers 
in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Tate,  of  Old  Fort,  N.  C;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Fausner,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Bell,  of  Denver,  are  commercial 
dahlia  growers. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  has  originated  prize- 
taking  varieties  of  dahlias. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Homans,  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y.;  Miss  L.  G.  Davis,  of 
Ambler,  Pa.;  Miss  A.  L.  Day,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Vermilye,  of  Closter,  N.  J.,  are  expert  poultry  raisers. 

Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller,  of  Cleveland,  and  Miss  Ellen  Eddy 
Shaw,  of  Brooklyn,  are  prominent  in  school-garden  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Hammond  Tracy  have  large  gladiolus  gardens 
at  "Cedar  Acres,"  Wenham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Elsie  McFate,  of  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wolcott, 
of  Jackson,  Mich.;  Miss  Rose  Williams,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Strunsky,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Mes.  S.  William 
Briscoe,  of  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  are  in  commercial  nursery 
business,  and  are  specializing  in  hardy  perennials. 
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ADVERTISING   COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate  ten  cents  per  agate  line.      Not  less  than  Jive  lines  nor  more  than  ten 
lines  accepted  at  this  rate 


(GARDENING  WITH  THE  POETS.  Mrs. 
^*  Waldo  Richards  has  arranged  fascinating  and 
varied  programmes  especially  delightful  for  pre- 
senting in  Gardens  or  on  Porches;  for  private  en- 
tertaining or  before  Garden  Clubs.  For  detailed 
information  address  Mrs.  Richards  at  144  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

\Y/ ANTED:  Housekeeper  by  teacher  owning 
"  cottage  with  modern  conveniences  and  gar- 
den in  college  town.  Address  Miss  M.  B.  Mac- 
Donald,  State  College,  Pa. 


...Plant  Gladioli  Every  Month... 

WRITE  FOR  MEMBERS' 
CLUB  RATES       :: 

WOMAN'S  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION 

GOO  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SUN  DIALS 
GAZING  GLOBES 


SHRUB   POTS 
WINDOW  BOXES 


Qovzfoowi 

INCOR       PO       R      A      T      E      D 
...  IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ... 

GARDEN  ORNAMENTS,  FLOWER  VASES  IN  POTTERY  AND 

GLASS,  SUMMER  FURNITURE,  PORCH  RUGS,  ETC. 

342  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BENCHES  «^„^,^v,T    ,»  .  „„  FOUNTAINS 


BIRD  BATHS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


GARDEN   FURNITURE 


THE  BARN  SWALLOW  INN,  BROOKE  FARM 

BROOKEVILLE  ROAD.  CHEVY  CHASE.  MARYUND 

The  most  unique  dinner  and  tea 
house.  Visit  the  quaint  old  house, 
100  years  old,  and  get  your  din- 
ner in  the  orange  or  blue  room. 
Open  April  10th.  Telephone  No. 
Cleveland  60.  For  further  infor- 
mation call  at  the 

BROOKE   SHOP 

730  IStb  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  0.  C. 


A  BIRD  BY  MAIL 

So  cunningly  shaped,  of 
wood  and  metal,  and  so 
truly  colored  and  carved, 
that  it  almost  deceives  the 
live  birds.  Complete  with 
stick  and  metal  swivel,  for 
use  as  flower  stick,  weather 
vane  or  on  shrubbery,  in- 

Twenty  kinds,  a  few  of 
which  are  Robin,  Creole, 
Cardinal,  Woodpecker, 
Swallow,  etc.,  in  natural 
colors,  life  size,  finished 
in  weatherproof  varnish. 

Send  a  dollar  for  two.  by 
mail,  postpaid.  w:th  price 
list  and  interesting  story  of 

THE  BIRD  STUDIO 
136  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  for  Women 

Groton,    Massachusetts 

(Thirty-Six  miles  from  Boston) 

Lowthorpe  School  aims  to  fit  women 
to  practise  Landscape  Architecture  as  a 
profession,  and  offers  a  three-year  course 
in  Landscape  Design,  Planting  Design, 
Surveying  and  Construction,  Plant  Identi- 
fication, Practical  Horticulture  and  Allied 
Subjects.  Catalogs  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

AMY  L.  COGSWELL,  Principal 

Write  for  Members' 

Club  Rates  on 

These^. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
Climbing:  Roses 
White  Pines 
Currants 

Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  the  Quarterly   when   answering  advertisements 


For  Your  Poultry 
Runways 

You  will  find  "Buffalo''  Portable  Poultry  Runways 
helpful.  They  add  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
poultry  raising,  on  small  plots  or  large  country  estates. 
Erected  by  pressing  Galvanized  steel  posts  of  sections 
in  ground.  Quickly  changed.  Permit  yard  rotation, 
no  extra  posts.  No  tools  or  staples  necessary.  Add 
new  sections  as  your  flock  increases.  Last  a  life  time. 
Always  neat  Safely  confine  Chicks,  Rabbits,  Puppies 
and  any  small  domestic  bird  or  animal.  Sections  come 
in  three  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet  No.  67  F  on  the 
"Buffalo"  Portable  Poultry  Fencing  System. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 

f Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons) 
SOI  TERRACE  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  American  Evergreens 

FROM  APPALACHIAN  SLOPES 

Kalmlas,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  Leucothoes,  Azaleas 

Samples  of  12  seedlings,  postpaid,  $1.  Or  2  of  each  and  6  sward  plants,  inc. 
Arbutus  and  Galax,  $1.  By  express,  your  expense,  12  samples,  1-2  ft.  trans- 
plants of  above,  or  of  Azaleas,  C.  Hemlocks,  Silver  Bells,  Tulip  Trees,  etc., 
well-rooted  and  burlapped,  $2. 

HARDY  EVERGREEN  GARDENS  OLD  FORT,  N.  C,  R.  I. 


DAHLIAS 


STRONG    FIELD   ROOTS 

My  carefully  selected  collection  of  over  three  hundred  distinct  varieties  of 
the  Dahlia  comprises  some  of  the  most  wonderful  creations  to  date. 

For  profusion  of  bloom,  quality  and  size  of  flowers,  my  Dahlias  are 
unsurpassed.  I  have  exercised  a  great  deal  of  care  and  patience  in  my  en- 
deavor to  obtain  these  results,  and  I  have  been  successful.  A  trial  order  will 
convince.      Write  for  1917  Catalog— Free. 

W.  L.  HOWLETT,  Grower,  208  Thirty-Second  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 
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APPLY  OUR  LAWN  PLANT  FOOD  NOW-THIS  MONTH. 
It  will  cause  a  marked  improvement  in  your  lawn  throughout  the 
===    year   at  very  little  cost  to  you    ===== 

TAKOMA  ODORLESS  PLANT  FOODS 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SUBURBAN  NEEDS 


CONCENTRATED — SCIENTIFICALLY  CORRECT- 

LAWN  PLANT  FOOD 

10  lbs.,  enough  for  1000  sq.  ft $1.00 

25  lbs.,  enough  for  2500  sq.  ft.... 1.75 

50  lbs.,  enough  for  5000  sq.  ft 2.75 

100-200  lbs.  at 4V2c.  per  lb. 

200-500  lbs.  at 4c.  per  lb. 

500-1000  lbs.  at ,3%c.  per  lb. 

1000  lbs.  or  more  at 3j^c.  per  lb. 


EFFICIENT— ECONOMICAL— ODORLESS  j 

GARDEN  PLANT  FOOD 

10  lbs.,  enough  for  400  sq.  ft $1.10  | 

25  lbs.,  enough  for  1000  sq.  ft 2.00  i 

50  lbs.,  enough  for  2000 sq.ft.. 3.25  I 

100-200  lbs.  at 5%c.  per  lb.  j 

200-500  lbs.  at 5c.  per  lb.  I 

500-1000  lbs.  at... 4Hc.perlb.  i 

1000  lbs.  or  more  at -.4%c.  per  lb.  I 


Orders  shipped  by  freight  or  express  same  day  they  are  received 
Twenty-eight  page  book,  "The  Maintenance  of  Lawns,"  full  of  the  latest  authoritative  infor- 


mation, sent  free  with  every  order  on  request 

ODORLESS  PLANT  FOOD  COMPANY 

BOX  7,  TAKOMA  PARK  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Note:— We  are  the  only  fertilizer  company  catering  exclusively  to  the  suburban  trade 


Each  year  as  our  soils  become  more  impoverished  the  necessity  for  giving  vegetables  and  flowers 

proper  and  sufficient  food  increases.     OUR    GARDEN  PLANT  FOOD 

SUPPLIES  THIS  UNIVERSAL  NEED 


j  In  Sutton's  Seed  Catalogue 
You  II  Find  the  Unusual 

!T3  Y  the  "unusual"  we  do  not  mean  necessarily  novelties,  but 
■LJ     just  good,  sensible  productions  that  are  unusual  in  then- 
very  goodness.     Choice  things  you  will  find  in  our  cata- 
logue that  will  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  every  garden,    j 

Every  new  thing  in  this  year's  catalogue,  just  as  in  previous  ! 
years,  has  stood  the  Sutton  test.  That  means  they  are  choice,  I 
dependable,  worth-while  things,  every  one  of  them. 

Send  35  cents  for  our  Garden  Guide.    "When  your  orders  have  totaled"  $5,  the 
35  cents  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


WINTER  SON  &  CO. 

64-K  Wall  Street, 
New  York 


Sole  Agents  East 

of  the  Rocky 

Mountains 


SUTTON  I  SONS 

Royal  Seed  Establishment 
READING,  ENGLAND 


THE  SHERMAN  T. 
BLAKE  CO. 

429-K  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

Sole  Agents  West 

of  the  Rocky 

Mountains 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

AMBLER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Offers  three  SHORT    COURSES    in    Practical   Horticulture  for  Amateurs.     The 

Course  includes  Flower  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Vegetable  Gardening, 

Bee-Keeping,    Canning  and   Preserving,    Poultry    Work 

Spring  Course  .  5  weeks,  May  15  to  June  16 
Summer  Course,  5  weeks,  June  19  to  July  21 
Fall  Course  ...  10  weeks,  September  U  to  November  17 

TUITION:— Spring  or  Summer  Course,  $30.00;  Fall  Course,  $50.00 


BULBS—Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  Lilies 

ORCHIDS 

Flower—SEEDS— Vegetable 
New  and  Rare  PLANTS 

Largest  Importers  and  Growers  of 
ORCHIDS   in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalo?ue.     This  amount  will 
be  refunded  on  your  first  order. 

VAUGHAlSrS  SEED  STORE 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

(CATALOG  FREE) 

Orchid   Growers    and   Importers 

CHICAGO                      NEW  YORK 

SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

PLANT 
KING'S 
HARDY 


OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS 


The  old  favorites,  Columbine,  Larkspur,  Hollyhocks,  Foxgloves,  Sweet 
Williams,  Phlox  and  many  others,  planted  now,  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  year,  and  with  the  proper 
selection  you  can  have  a  handsome  garden  with  an  ever  changing  color 
from  May  to  December.  New  catalog  lists  more  than  200  varieties, 
beautifully  illustrated,  tells  you  honv  to  get  more  pleasure  out  of  your 
garden.     Send  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 


Specialist  in  Hardy- 
Old  Fashioned  Plants 


W.  E.  KING 

Box  352,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

Youell's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Mixture 

Is  made  up  from  named  varieties  of  various  colors  (except  blue)  and  is 
recommended  with  the  greatest  confidence.  It  will  especially  appeal  to 
those  who  want  a  variety  of  the  choice  flowers  without  the  trouble  of 
making  a  selection.  Price,  per  dozen,  postpaid,  60c;  per  hundred,  by 
express  collect,  $4.00. 

Mixture  of  all  blue  shades,  same  as  above 

A  short  and  interesting  history  of  the  Gladiolus,  with  full  cultural 
directions,  will  accompany  each  order. 

H.    YOUELL 
538  Cedar  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Mount  Desert's  Review 

New  and  Rare 
Plants  of  Special  Merit 

Mount  Desert  Nurseries  beg  to  announce  the  publication  of  an  attractive 
little  brochure  designed  to  more  intimately  acquaint  plant,  lovers  with  par- 
ticularly good  things  among  the  new  or  rare  shrubs  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  old  favorites,  rarely  met  with  in  the 
modern  garden.     Others  are  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  many  remarkable  introductions  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  so  well  known  to  Garden  Magazine  readers  through  his 
illuminating  articles  on  rare  and  new  plants  from  China.  Our  new  "Review" 
offers  all  those  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure  and  propagate  within  the 
limited  time  since  their  introduction.  A  copy  of  the  "Review"  may  be  had 
free  for  the  asking. 

MOUNT  DESERT  NURSERIES 

BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE 


(Erimr  Arras 

dlautnlt 

'•Sulha  31ptt  llonm" 

Sunnybrook 
Farm  Iris 
Garden 

:   GROWER  OF  : 

THE  IRIS 

the   most    beautiful 
hardy  flower  in  cul- 
tivation.     Compre- 
hensive collection  of 
Standard    and  New 
Varieties.     :      : 

Free  catalog. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Cleveland 

Eatontown,  N.  J. 

All  advertisers  are  known  personally  to  members 


Woman's  N.  F.  &  G.  A. 

The  Only  Girl 
Who  Commanded 
A  Nation's  Armies 

A  simple  little  girl  of  sixteen  played  one 
day  in  a  little  lost  village.  The  next  year, 
in  supreme  command  of  all  the  troops  of 
France,  she  led  them  in  triumph  to  victory. 
Great  dukes  bowed  before  this  girl  who 
could  not  read.  Sinful  men,  men  who  had 
cursed  and  drank  and  murdered  all  their 
days,  followed  her  meekly. 

It  is  the  most  dramatic,  the  most  amazing 
story  in  the  whole  story  of  human  life.  In 
the  dim,  far-off  past,  Joan  of  Arc  went  her 
shining  way  in  France — and  her  story  was 
never  told  as  it  should  have  been  till  it 
was  told  by  an  American — 

MARK 
TWA  I  N 

To  us  whose  chuckles  had  turned  to  tears  over  "Huckleberry  Finn" — to  us  who  felt  the  cutting  edge  of  "In- 
nocents Abroad  " — the  coming  of  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  pen  of  Mark  Twain  was  no  surprise. 
We  were  ready  to  receive  from  him  this  book.  It  has  almost  the  simplicity,  the  loftiness  of  the  Bible — it  has  a 
whimsical  touch  which  makes  it  human.    Mark  Twain's  Joan  of  Arc  is  no  cold  statue  in  a  church — no  bronze 
on  a  pedestal,  but  a  warm,  human,  loving  gin 

Read  "Joan  of  Arc"  if  you  would  read  the  most  sublime  thing  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  any  American. 
Read  "Joan  of  Arc"  if  you  would  know  Mark  Twain  in  all  his  greatness.  It  is  accurate  history,  told  in  warm 
story  form. 

The  Price   Goes   Up 

Essays 
History 


The  Great 
American 


Born  poor — growing  up  in  a 
shabby  little  town  on  the 
Mississippi  —  a  pilot  —  a 
seeker  for  gold — a  printer 
—  Mark  Twain  was 
molded  on  the  frontier  of 
America. 

The  vastness  of  the  West — 
the  fearlessness  of  the  pioneer 
— the  clear  philosophy  of 
the  country  Doy  were  his — 
and  they  stayed  with  him  in 
all  simplicity  to  the  last  day 
of  those  glorious  later  days 
when  German  Emperor 
and  English  King,  Chinese 
Mandarin  and  plain  Ameri- 
can, all  alike,  wept  lor  him. 


25  Volumes 


Novels 
Humor 


Stories 
Travel 


This  is  Mark  Twain's  own  set.     This  is  the  set  he  wanted  in  the 
home  of  each  of  those  who  love  him.     Because  he  asked  it.  Harpers 
have  worked  to  make  a  perfect  set  at  a  reduced  price. 
Before  the  war  we  had  a  contract  price  for  paper,  so  we  could 
sell  this  set  of  Mark  Twain  at  a  reduced  price.  ** 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.     The  price  of  paper  has 
gone  up.     There  can  be  no  more   Mark   Twain   at   the    f 
present  price.  / 


Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 


Harper  &  Brothers 

New  York 


y   HARPER  * 
f         BOTHERS 

There  never  again  will  be  any  more  Mark  Twain  /  Franklin  8quar» 
at  the  present  price.     Get  the  25  volumes  now      /  Sew  Tort 

while  you  can.  /     ~    _  .    _  „ 

*  /        Send     me,     all 

Every  American  has  got  to  have  a  set  of  '  charges  prepaid,  a  set 
Mark  Twain  in  his  home.  Get  this  ',*}^J™>$*™i? 
now  and  save  money.  ,\ol£^^^^ 

Your  children  want  Mark  Twain.  '  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  gold 
You     want     him.        Send     this       '   *??•"    ""trimmed  edges.     If  not 

rminnn  todav now while       /    satisfactory,  I  will  return  them  at 

™?,P»™  I™ILB  ? Z  S     your  expense.    Otherwise  I  will  send 

you  are  look.ng  at  it.  ,'y£  $I.00^jthjn   s  days  and    $2.00  a 

•    month  for  12  months,  thus  getting  the 

•     benefit  of  your  half-price  sale. 

S  Woman's  N.  F.&G    A. 


Name. 


1917 


'Thrift  and  Beauty 


....... ...... .»..C..«.. 


Please  see  if  below  you  do  not  find  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
your  interest,  your  profession,  or  your  calling. 

A.  Personal:  Amateur. 

Interests  represented:  Flower-gardening;  Vegetable-gardening; 
Development  of  a  country  place;  Development  of  horticulture  as 
a  fine  art;   Holding  of  shows;  Garden  club  organization,  etc. 

B.  Personal:   Professional  and  Commercial. 

Interests  represented:  Landscape  gardening;  Managing  and 
supervising  of  gardens,  nurseries;  school-gardens,  etc.;  Truck- 
gardening;  Nursery  and  florists'  business;  Gardening  instruc- 
tion; Orcharding;  Herb-growing;  Nut-growing;  Poultry  raising; 
Bee  keeping;  Dairying,  etc. 

C.  Altruistic  and  Sociological. 

Interests  represented:  Developing  outdoor  occupations  for 
women  (employing  women  in  untried  positions);  Beautification 
of  the  countryside;  Organizing  village  and  rural  garden-clubs, 
shows  and  competitions;  Developing  close  relations  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer;  Cooperating  with  school  and  city  garden 
movements  and  Department  of  Agriculture  extension  work; 
Striving  for  improvement  of  rural  life  conditions  in  all  possible 
ways;   Periodical  exchange,  etc. 

If  you  fit  anywhere  into  this  scheme  as  amateur,  professional, 
or  philanthropist,  then  you  belong  to  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  and  we  cordially  urge  you  to 
claim  your  membership  today. 

Greater  eras  of  opportunity  for  service  to  their  country  are 
dawning  for  women.  Let  not  those  who  farm  and  garden  lag  be- 
hind IN  AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  POWER  WHICH  LIES  IN  OR- 
GANIZATION. Working  together  we  shall  be  a  power  to  help 
our  country  and  to  help  each  other,  which  we  could  never  be 
working  separately. 

Every  American  woman  who  has  access  to  a  bit  of  land  should 
enlist  with  the  LAND  SERVICE  LEAGUE. 

Classes  of  membership:  Active,  $1.00;  Contributing,  $2.00; 
Sustaining,  $5.00. 

Please  mail  your  check  today.  It  will  help  to  double  our 
membership  by  May  1,  and  thereby  increase  our  usefulness  ten- 
fold. 
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(Eriar  Arrra  (Sla&tnlt 

( rLA  I )  flowers  for  the  summer 
garden. 

Brilliant     Showy     Effective. 

Illustrated  1"  >oklet  F  R  EE  upon 
request. 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Cedar  Acres,   Box   v 

Wenham.  Mass. 


School  of  Horticulture 
for  Women 

AMHLKIt,     l»A. 

Practical   and   theoretical   train 
ing  in  all  branches  of  horticultui  i 
Full  course  for  diploma  students, 
two  years.     Entry  January,    [918. 
Special   shori   courses.     Writi 
particulars. 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director 


The  Glen   Road  Iris  Gardens 

I  Iffer  for  sale  the  finesl  varieties  of 
BEARDED  IK' IS.  VISITORS  arc 
welcome    during    the    blooming    season, 

and     have    a     wonderful     Opportunity     to 

study  the  effeel  of  IK  IS,  w  hether  new 
seedlings  or  standard  varieties,  as  used 
in  a  hardy  garden. 


Wellesley  Farms 


Massachusetts 


Do  not  fail  to  mention   The  Bulleti  e^tisementi 

\D\  ERTISING  C(  >LUMN    F<  >R    MEMBERS  I  >NL^ 

Rate,  ten  cents  pel  oi   li       than  five  lines  nor  1 e  than  ten  line 

pted  ;m   this  rate. 


/V/lkS.  ('  \l.\  1       1  I  (Ml   1   FS,  I  mi  and 

1  Hd  fai  hioned    Flowers,  $1  00  an 

roi <  ove,   New    Vork. 


L'l.S  \    K'MIM  ANN,   Land  icapi     An  hi 

' '     tect,   1 iun<  c     lici    illustrated    lei 

tun     .    rin     Landsi  api      I  1 1  ml    oi 

Small     Propertii  Thi     Garden:    its 

Flowei    Arrangement,  Bloom  and  I  oloi  " 

I  mi 1,    lei  mi  e     "i     ei  ie     oi    le< 

:     pi  1  pared   upon   1  eque  1       \g  ■    Mi 

Pro  pei  1    Avenue,   Newark,   N     I 


\A/  1 1 . 1  I  \  M  W.  EDGAR  COMPANY 
*  »  [mpoi  ters  and  1 .1  owei  i  of  Plants 
and   F  low  ers,  \\  ;i\  ei  Ij     VI 


DOISON    IV  >     Are    you    aware    thai 

'       ■ .in   gel    .1    bad    case    0 i     [ vj 

I ' Mm"  w  ithoul  touching  eithei   I  \  \  01 

1  Do  you  know  the  si  ii  ntifii 
thing  i"  'I"  vi  hen  the  rash  appi  ai  to 
averi  .1  painful  illness?  Send  fi  n 
"Poison  Ivj  and  Swamp  Sumach."  II 
lustrated,  $1.00.  Miss  Huntington, 
R,  F    I)    No        1 1  mi  on,   Maine 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  KIN< 

A  penetrating  remark  was  that  of  H.  G.  Wells  made  lately: 
"Organization  is  the  life  of  national  and  the  death  of  mental  and  spiritual 
processes."     May  1  speak  on  tl  the   Association  as  1  conc< 

it.  and  call  upon  my  associates  in  office  to  dwell  upon  iis  actual  purposes 

Some  years  since,  in  a  novel  in  some  ways  remarkable  for  power  and 
charm,  I  caught  sight  on  the  title  page  of  the  key  to  the  hook,  rhis 
was  the  phrase.   "Only  connect."      lake  the  refrain  oi  a   son-   have  the 

words  haunted  me  since.     The)  contain  the  \er\  essence  oi  wisdom  as 

applied  to  life.  Nor  could  they  ho  truer  or  more  vital  than  in  relation 
to  this  body  of  women  and  of  men  whose  interest  is  in  the  blessing,  the 
glory,  of  work  in  the  open.  If  democrac)  is  the  compelling  principle 
of  this  Association,  "onl\  connect"  connect,  as  our  circular  sots  forth 
those  who  know  farming  and  gardening  with  those  who  <\o  not;  those 

active  workers  on  the  land  with  those  others  who  need  such  help;  the 

institutions  which  provide  farm  and  garden  training,  with  such  folk  as 

are  eager  to  learn,  and      this  i>  of  as  great  importance  as  an)   oi  the  loie 

going— individuals  with  each  other.  "Onl)  connect:"  how  often  in  the 
three  short  years  oi  life  of  our  organ!  ation.  have  we  who  most  closel) 
watch  its  interests  met  with  the  heart  warming  results  oi  this  connecting. 

What  help  we  have  seen  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  wh.it  friendships 
made,  friendships  of  the  truest,  help  oi  the  soundest,  because  founded 
upon  that  most  real,  most  enduring  of  common  interests,  work  upon 

the  land.  There  is  no  other  such  meeting  ground.  There  i>  no  eom 
nmnity   of  interest   such  as  this.      "Gardening      and   farming      ate  OCCU 

pations  for  which  no  man  is  too  high  oi  too  low."  Hiere  is  common 
ground  here  for  all  classes,  all  kmds  oi  human  beings,  yes,  foi  all  races 

oi  men. 

A  member  of  the  Association  wrote  latel)  :  "]  cling  to  the  idea  that 
if  anything  can  .stop  the  impending  civil  war  between  laboi  ~nu\  capital, 
it  is  the  mutual  forbearance  that  comes  from  just  such  common  interests 
and  inspiration  as  love  of  flowers."  You  remember  in  Wilkie  Collins 
"  The  Moonstone.-'  those  pleasanl  interludes  in  the  work  o\  finding  the 
criminal,  when  Sergeant  Cuff,  renowned  detective,  and  Mr.  Begbie  the 
gardener,  held  earnest  converse  together;  and  what  were  then  topics 

Whether   the   while   moss  rose   did   or   did   not    require   to  be  budded   on 

the  dog  rose  to  make  u  grow  well;  and  as  to  whethei  grass  01   ■■ 
walks  Were  best  for  the  rose  garden.     Wide  apart  in  station,  fai   from 

each  other  in  vocation,  here  these  two  were  as  brothers 

Tell  me.  you  who  lean  upon  your  garden  -ate  (if  in  this  ,\a\  .  when 

we  are  bereft  of  that  necessity,  the  fence,  you  aie  so  fortunate  as  to 


possess  a  garden  gate  to  lean  upon),  tell  me  as  you  stand  there  of  a 
summer's  evening  in  friendly  intercourse  with  your  neighbor,  does  not 
your  talk  always  lead  to  one  or  more  of  the  aspects  of  horticulture — to 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs,  trees?  Is  there  a  more  thrilling  rivalry  than 
that  of  the  appearance  of  your  bit  of  land  as  compared  to  his?  What 
about  the  traveller  who  sits  across  the  aisle  from  you  upon  a  railway 
journey,  if  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  garden  book,  a  seed  list,  a  work  on 
farming,  are  you  not  drawn  to  him,  do  you  not  long  to  talk  with  him, 
to  hear  him  recite  his  interests,  his  experiences  in  the  beloved  region 
of  growing  things?  Or  if  he  shows  a  trace  of  interest  in  watching  even 
in  winter  the  black  and  white  fields  sliding  by  the  windows  of  the  moving 
train,  if  his  eye  kindles  as  he  notes  the  "lay"  of  the  broad  acres  resting  in 
the  cold,  if  his  imagination  pictures  those  fields  first  purple  under  the 
plow,  then  green,  then  golden,  do  you  not  involuntarily  say  to  yourself: 
"There  is  one  who  speaks  my  language — with  him  I  have  a  common  and 
thrilling  concern." 

It  need  not  be  a  book,  the  sight  of  a  broad  field;  it  need  not  be  a 
great  garden,  a  single  plant,  a  window  box  in  the  city  street,  a  cluster 
of  flowers — all  differences  fall  away,  all  so-called  class  feeling,  which, 
Heaven  knows,  is  as  strong  in  our  country  as  in  any  other,  melts  be- 
tween those  who  meet  upon  the  plane  of  work  upon  the  land.  Oh,  if 
all  of  the  still  unenlightened  rich  could  but  see  this,  if  those  who  spend 
only  for  dull  and  stuffy  material  things,  in  short,  for  things,  might  realize 
the  full  significance  of  the  change  of  inanimate  objects  for  those  better 
activities  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  which  always  accompany  the  pursuits 
we  in  this  Association  have  made  our  own,  if  this  should  come,  what 
fervor  of  delight,  what  blessing  of  true  comradeship,  might  be  theirs 
and  ours!     Then  what  a  step  forward  should  we  take  in  true  democracy! 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  The  love  of  gardening,  the  love  of 
farming,  the  love  of  all  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the  earth,  kindles  within 
the  meanest  of  us  the  holiest  of  fires.  And  when  that  is  aflame,  it  must 
warm  our  neighbor.  We  cannot  help  being  friendly  and  useful  where 
we  have  this  bond.  "The  best  kind  of  community  interest,"  says  L.  H. 
Bailey,  in  his  book,  "The  Holy  Earth,"  "attaches  to  the  proper  use  and 
partitioning  of  the  earth,  a  communism  that  is  dissociated  from  propa- 
ganda and  programs.  The  freedom  of  the  earth  is  not  the  freedom  of 
license;  there  is  always  the  thought  of  the  others  that  are  dependent  on 
it.  It  is  the  freedom  of  utilization  for  needs  and  natural  desires,  without 
regard  to  one's  place  among  one's  fellows,  or  even  to  one's  condition  of 
degradation  or  state  of  sinfulness.  All  men  are  the  same  when  they 
come  back  to  the  meadows,  to  the  hills  and  to  the  deep  woods:  'He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 

the  just  and  the  unjust.' The  lesson  of  the  growing,  abounding 

earth  is  of  liberality  for  all  and  never  exploitation  of  very  exclusive 
opportunities  for  the  few." 

Numerous  organizations  to  further  American  farming  and  garden- 
ing have  been  born  since  the  first  of  the  year;  new  ones  are  daily  seeing 
the  light.  The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  for 
the  three  years  of  its  existence  has  stood  for  thrift  and  industry  out-of- 


doors  and  indoors.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration — how  can  it  be? — to  say 
that  in  the  offer  of  our  services,  as  an  Association,  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of  War,  we  put  forward  as  valuable 
expert  help  toward  woman's  part  in  farming  and  gardening  as  can  be 
given  by  a  woman's  organization  to-day.  The  Association  then  enters 
upon  its  fourth  year  of  existence  with  a  sense  of  seriousness  only  equalled 
by  its  sense  of  pride  and  confidence  in  its  present  and  future  service  to 
the  State. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  added  some  seven  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
bers to  our  list;  we  have  raised  and  spent  three  thousand  dollars.  But 
we  need  thousands  of  members,  thousands  of  dollars,  and  I  beg  of  you 
that  from  this  day  on  you  make  this  Association  known  as  never 
before.  Speak  of  it  where  you  go.  Ask  your  listeners  to  tell  others 
of  it.  Urge  all  to  join  it,  that  by  means  of  strength,  personal  and  finan- 
cial, we  may  be  prepared  to  do  great  things  for  our  land  in  its  time  of 
need. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Deusner,  Chairman, 
Batavia,  111. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  Chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Massr- 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  McCauley,  Chairman,  418  St.  James 
Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Chelten- 
ham, Pa. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  Chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  G.  Crocker,  Chair- 
man, 343  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee — Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  CONFERENCE. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space,  we  regret  that  a  full  account  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  Conference,  held  at  Washington,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Wetmore  and  her  Committee,  will  have  to  be  postponed  until  a 
later  issue.  The  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Wetmore  for 
an  exceedingly  interesting  three  days.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

Resolution. 
The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  desires  to 
offer  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wetmore,  the  women  of  the  Cabinet 
and  all  others  who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  is  offered  by  the  Association  to 
Dr.  Walcott  for  the  use  of  the  National  Museum  for  its  Conference. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FROM  THE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Publicity  Committee  to  keep  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  and  its  helpful  intentions,  before 
the  public.  Its  officers  should  increase  the  membership,  be  of  service 
to  the  women  in  the  agricultural  fields,  and  be  a  bureau  of  information. 
It  should  spread  notices  of  meetings  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
stimulate  curiosity,  and  promote  the  advancement  of  the  Association 
through  the  press  and  through  an  intimacy  with  garden  clubs  and  all 
societies  with  similar  aims. 

Therefore,  the  Publicity  Committee  must  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Bulletin.  The  membership  should  under- 
stand its  friendly  attitude  and  constructive  purpose,  and  that  no  Pub- 
licity Committee  can  work  without  the  aid  of  every  member  who  should 
tacitly  agree  to  be  a  publicity  agent  in  her  own  section.  The  great 
difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  news  to  disseminate.  Dates  for  Confer- 
ences should  be  sent  to  the  Publicity  Committee  not  less  than  a  month 
in  advance,  as  it  takes  time  to  send  them  forth. 

Lena  M.  McCauley,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  LOUISA  GIBBONS  DAVIS,  TREASURER. 

March  i,  19 16,  to  February  28,  19 17. 

Dr. 
To  Balance  March  1,  1916: 

Life  Membership  Fund $450  00 

General  Fund  overdraft 248  04 

Cash  Balance  March   1,  1916 $201  96 

Receipts. 

To  Life  Membership    $300  00 

"    Dues,  x\nnual  Members — 1,262 1,262  00 

"    Dues,  Annual,  advanced — 14 14  00 

"    Dues,  Sustaining,  Advanced — 1 5  00 

"    Dues,  Associate  Members — 64 128  00 

"    Quarterly  for  Advertising 295  50 

"    Quarterly  for  Sales 15  74 

"    Commission  on  Sales  in  New  York  Office 186  35 

Boston  Conference  ...  5  53 

Chicago  Conference  .  .  2  35 

Phila.  Flower  Show.  .  .       21  52 
New  York  Flower  Show      34  91 

"    Sales  in  Office 15  9° 

"    Donations  to  Rent  of  Office 6  00 

"    Donations  to  Salary  of  Stenographer 43  °° 

"    Donations  to  Farm  and  Garden  Union,  England       48  00 

"    Interest  on  Bank  Deposits  and  Exchange 19  38 

$2,993   18 

$3-T95  14 
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Cr. 
Disbursements. 

Salary  of  General  Secretary,  twelve  months $498  00 

Rent  of  New  York  Office,  eleven  months 220  00 

Salary  of  Stenographer 204  00 

Office  Expenses,  Postage  and  Printing,  Stationery  and  Pay- 
ments on  Typewriter 183  21 

Committee  Expenses,  office  sales  account 31  48 

Including  audit  of  Treasurer's  accounts  51  83 

Postage,  printing  and  stationery 236  19 

Publicity   16  75 

Quarterly,  February,  1916.  and  sundry  costs 207  62 

May,  August,  November,  February 617  11 

Manilla  envelopes,  express,  telegrams,  etc 39  9° 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Express  and  Sundry  Expenses 29  61 

Reprint  of  By-Laws 5  50 

English  Farm  and  Garden  Union 51  °° 

Philadelphia  Flower  Show 39  04 

Xew  York  City  Flower  Show 18  75 

Boston  Conference    52  2° 

$2,502   19 
Balance  for  March  1,  "4917: 

Life  Membership  Fund $750  00 

General  Fund  overdraft 57  05 

Cash  Balance  for  March  1,  191 7 692  95 


$3,195   14 


Examined  and  found  correct. 

N.  B.  Niles,  Certified  Public  Accountant. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  COURSES  FOR 
WOMEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  New  York;  Director,  Paul  E.  Titsworth— 
Rural  courses  for  New  York  State  School  Teachers:  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture, Gardening,  Farm  and  Home  Mechanics,  Farm  and  Home  Arith- 
metic; July  5th  to  August  16th.  Tuition,  $15.00.  Expenses,  $6.00  a 
week,  rooms  and  board. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  New  York— Training  course 
for  teachers  or  supervisors  of  gardening.  Open  to  college  or  normal 
school  graduates  and  to  certified  teachers,  July  5th  to  August  16th. 
Tuition,  $20.00. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  address,  Prof.  O.  S.  Morgan, 
Room  511  Schermerhorn— Emergency  courses  in  gardening  for  women. 
May  8th  to  June  19th.  Hours  depending  upon  course  selected.  Tui- 
tion, $6.00,  $9.00  or  $18.00,  according  to  course  selected. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Director,  H.  J. 
Baker— Canning  and  Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (one  week), 


June  4th-9th,  June  nth-i6th,  June  i6th-23rd,  June  23rd-30th.  Tuition, 
Free.     Expenses,  $7.00  per  week. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware;  Director,  George  S.  Counts; 
Dean  of  Women,  Mary  E.  Rich — Course  for  teachers:  School  and  Home 
Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  General  Poultry ;  June  25th-August  3rd,  Au- 
gust 6th-August  31st.  Tuition,  Free  to  residents  of  Delaware,  others 
$5.00.  Expenses,  Free  to  Delaware  teachers;  $30.oo-$35.oo  for  six 
weeks;  $5o.oo-$6o.oo  for  ten  weeks. 

Long  Island  R.  R.  Experimental  Station,  Medford,  L.  I. ;  Director, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton — Complete  course  in  practical  farming.  Further 
information  on  application.  ; 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City;  address, 
Henry  Griscom  Parsons,  Supervisor  of  Garden  Instruction — (1)  Home 
Garden  Courses,  Tuesdays  in  May  at  4.30  P.  M. ;  to  be  repeated  monthly 
as  needed.  Tuition,  $50.00  for  each  course.  (2)  Training  in  courses  for 
teachers  for  school  gardens,  daily,  except  Saturday,  May  14-22,  2.30-5.30. 
Tuition,  $25.00  for  each  course.  (3)  Special  or  partial  courses,  July  9- 
August  17,  9.30-12.30,  to  be  arranged  for  if  applications  warrant. 
(4)  Autumn  course  in  seasonal  subjects,  daily,  except  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 10-October  26,  at  4-5.30.  Tuition,  $20.00.  (5)  Greenhouses 
Courses,  to  be  arranged  for  November  and  December,  January  and 
February. 

New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York — Regular 
summer  session  open  to  all  persons  engaged  in  educational  work,  and 
to  others  who  have  completed  two  years'  work  at  Cornell  University  or 
equivalent,  July  9th-August  17th.  Tuition,  Free  to  residents  of  New 
York  State.  A  fee  of  $30.00  to  all  others.  A  fee  of  $5.00  charged  for 
all  first  registrations.  Expenses,  in  women's  dormitories,  $52.00  to 
$64.00.     For  the  session  outside,  $7.00  a  week  upward. 

Women's  Section  of  the  Navy  League  (in  co-operation  with  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.),  address,  Room 
410,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City — Practical  course  for  women 
over  eighteen  years  in  the  fundamentals  of  farming,  including  vegetable 
gardening,  animal  husbandry,  storing,  canning,  etc.,  April  23-July  23. 
Tuition,  free.  Expenses,  $25.00  a  month.  Incidentals  about  $10.00  for 
three  months. 

The  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa.;  Director,  Elizabeth  L. 
Lee — Summer  course,  June  19- July  21.  Tuition,  $30.00.  Fall  course, 
September  n-November  17.  Tuition,  $50.00.  Further  information  on 
application. 


Mrs.  Francis   King. 

Dear  Madam: — In  reply  to  your  appeal  of  March  15th  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  I  will  say 
that  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Land  Service  League, 
and  desire  to  render  what  aid  I  can  in  promoting  its  object.  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make  which  I  believe  is  practical,  and  which  I  trust  will 
meet  with  your  approval  and  co-operation.  I  am  a  woman  farmer,  and, 
with  my  two  sisters,  own  and  operate  a  fruit  and  poultry  farm  near  New- 


burgh,  N.  Y.,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  T  have  had 
five  years  of  practical  working  experience  on  this  farm,  specializing  in 
fruits  and  poultry.  During  the  summer  months  I  need  much  additional 
help,  and  this  year  I  intend  to  employ  women  as  far  as  possible  for  pick- 
ing and  handling  my  fruit.    What  I  propose  to  do,  briefly  outlined,  is  this : 

(a)  To  organize  the  Endaian  Agricultural  School  for  Women,  giv- 
ing opportunity  for  six  "intelligent  and  strong"  women  to  "work  and 
learn." 

(b)  To  establish  a  well-equipped  camp,  finely  located  on  my  farm. 
close  by  beautiful  woods,  with  running  water  and  a  pool  for  bathing, 
where  these  women  may  enjoy  a  fine  summer  camping  experience. 

(c)  To  furnish  work  for  these  women,  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours 
per  week,  for  which  they  will  be  paid  the  regular  rates  of  this  commu- 
nity; this  will  more  than  offset  their  living  expenses. 

(d)  To  give  a  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  illustrations  and 
applications,  on  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  along  these  lines: 
i.  Fruits;  2,  Poultry  Raising;  3,  Vegetable  Gardening;  4,  Commercial 
Canning  and  Preserving.  These  lectures  will  be  given  daily,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

(e)  To  arrange  and  supervise  classes  of  reading  and  study  along 
the  lines  above  mentioned. 

(f)  To  have  these  women  care  for  and  carry  on  their  own  camp, 
which  I  shall  equip  with  tents,  beds  and  cooking  outfit.  All  food  sup- 
plies can  be  conveniently  obtained.  In  addition  to  ordinary  personal 
equipment,  each  one  should  bring  stout  shoes  and  rubbers,  bath  robe 
and  bed  slippers,  bed  blankets  and  pillow,  khaki  suit,  big.  straw  hat  and 
sweater. 

Saturdays  there  will  be  opportunity  for  general  field  work,  visitation 
to  neighboring  farms,  excursions,  etc.  Sundays  will  be  for  rest  and  such 
recreation  as  they  may  elect.  Each  woman  must  pledge  to  remain 
through  the  fruit  season,  i.  e.,  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  during  June  and 
July,  and  to  perform  the  minimum  of  labor,  i.  c,  thirty  hours  per  week. 
Extra  work  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  The  work  will  be  picking 
and  packing  fruits,  taking  care  of  chickens,  working  in  vegetable  garden, 
and  canning  fruit  and  vegetables.  If  you  can  send  me  the  women  who 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 

Very  truly  yours,  E.  Allen. 

Living  Expenses — I  furnish  tent,  beds,  mattresses,  dishes,  cooking 
outfit.  There  will  be  no  fuel  cost,  as  there  is  plenty  of  firewood  for 
camp  cooking.  Fruit  on  the  place  free.  There  will  also  be  fresh  vege- 
tables at  that  season.  Grocery  wagon  goes  to  my  place  four  times  a 
week  with  supplies,  including  bread.  Meatman  passes  twice  a  week,  ami 
will  take  orders  for  meat,  or  our  shipper  can  purchase  supplies  tor  the 
campers.  Milk  can  be  bought  at  five  cents  a  quart.  Eggs  at  wholesale 
price,  cereals  and  staple  groceries  and  meats  at  standard  prices.  It 
would  be  well  if  a  half  dozen  congenial  women  could  club  together  and 
co-operate  in  their  living  expenses. 

As  to  Pay.— Picking  berries  pays  one  and  a  half  cents  per  quart,  with 
one-half  cent  per  quart  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  they  stay 
through.     A  good  picker  can  make  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  day.     We  have 
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had  pickers  who  could  do  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  day,  but  they  were  experts. 
One  sixteen-year-old  boy  last  year  did  80  to  100  quarts  per  day — a 
city  boy  who  had  never  seen  raspberries  grow.  Other  work — Garden- 
ing, canning,  poultry  work,  etc.,  is  paid  by  the  hour,  10  cents  to  15  cents 
per  hour,  according  to  quality  of  work  done. 

1  West  34.TH  St.,  New  York  City- 
My  dear  Miss  Loines: — Mrs.  Hill  gave  me  your  address  and  told 
me  of  your  work.  My  sister  has  a  farm  six  miles  from  Willimantic  of 
two  hundred  acres,  seventy  of  which  have  been  cultivated,  new  house, 
fourteen  rooms,  spring  water  piped  into  the  house,  acetaline  gas  all  over 
the  house,  nearly  new  out-houses.  Very  little  furniture  in  the  house, 
but  easily  furnished.  She  has  been  trying  to  sell  it,  but  no  customer 
as  yet.  She  is  very  willing  to  allow  responsible  women  of  any  number 
the  use  of  the  farm  this  year.  Splendid  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn  have 
been  raised  there.     If  you  can  use  it,  please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  Louise  Elser. 

OFFERS  OF  SERVICES  AND  REQUESTS  FOR  WORK. 

Phoebus,  Miss  Natalie  (and  sister),  179  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. — Agricultural  or  canning  (volunteer). 

Hicks,  Miss  C.  W.,  St.  Denis,  nth  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. — Stenography,  nursing,  indexing,  library  experience,  wishes  ex- 
ecutive work  (volunteer). 

Pollard,  Mr.,  733  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. — As  farm 
manager  or  to  run  a  place  on  shares.  Many  years'  experience,  espe- 
cially in  growing  cabbages  and  potatoes.  ($70.00  per  month  and  living 
expenses.) 

Stevens,  Miss,  The  Barber  House,  330  West  36th  Street,  New  York 
— Work  on  farm,  poultry  farm,  if  out-doors.  (Small  compensation, 
$10.00  per  month.) 

Teal.  Elizabeth  H.  (and  friend).  93  High  Street,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.— 
Wishes  work  in  country,  vegetable  garden  (volunteer). 

Schwarzkopf,  Miss  Olga,  211  East  18th  Street,  New  York — Wishes 
farming  work  (volunteer). 

Schwiefert,  Miss  Mollie,  75  West  95th  Street,  New  York — Wishes 
out-door  work.  Has  had  experience  in  out-door  work  and  butter- 
making. 

Kimball,  Miss  L.  E.,  Woman's  University  Club,  New  York — Out- 
door work  (volunteer). 

Emery,  George,  and  wife,  287  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York — 
(  )verseer,  can  take  charge  of  enterprise  and  direct  workers.  Wife  can 
cook  (salary). 

Cavanaugh.   Miss— Gardening,  poultry,  hogs. 

Finlav,  Miss  Alice  E..  332  West  86th  Street,.  New  York;  telephone, 
Schuyler  6256 — Offers  two  hours'  clerical  work  three  times  per  week. 
Student  last  year  of  landscape  gardening  (volunteer). 

Gretta,  Miss  Garnet  E.,  628  West  227th  Street,  Sputen  Duyvil,  New 
York— Wishes  work  in  vegetable  garden.     Would  go  immediately  alone. 


though  prefers  to  take  aunt.  Wish  to  live  by  themselves,  if  possible 
(To  be  paid  what  she  is  worth.) 

Little,  Eleanor  H.,  .Clinton  Farms,  X.  J.  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Clinton,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. — Supervise  groups  doing 
garden  work.  (Desires  a  position  with  salary.)  For  five  years  has  had 
experience  supervising  farm  work  at  Clinton  Farms  and  another  similar 
to  it. 

Moore,  Louise,  450  77th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Practical  farm 
work  for  summer.     Entering  Agricultural  College  in  fall. 

Frishmuth,  Miss  Anna  Biddle,  60  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Supervising  vegetable  garden  work  near  Boston  (volunteer). 

Sargent,  Elizabeth  Collier,  Walker  School  for  Girls,  Lakewood, 
X.  J. — Offers  services  in  any  direction  that  can  be  suggested.  Is  a 
gardener.     Will  be  in  Xew  Haven  after  June  1st,  and  prefers  work  there. 

Newton,  Edith  E.,  42  West  12th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Wishes 
work  on  farm.     Can  milk. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS. 

Miss  Lena  McCauley  sends  the  following  from  Chicago: 
"The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  Mid-West 
Branch  Conference  Committee,  Mrs:  Scott  Durand,  Chairman,  an- 
nounces the  first  of  a  series  of  open  lectures  on  practical  vegetable  grow- 
ing at  Fullerton  Hall  Art  Institute,  Saturday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock. 
Behring  Burrows,  of  Decatur,  111.,  will  be  the  speaker.  The  lectures  will 
be  given  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month  throughout  the  summer,  and 
experts  will  speak  on  vital  topics  in  gardening.  They  are  free  to  the 
public,  and  women  and  girls  are  especially  invited. 

"Mrs.  A.  H.  Gross,  of  Evanston,  President,  of  the  Mid- West  Branch 
of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  27th,  at  which  two  important  lines 
of  action  were  decided  upon.  The  first  was  a  series  of  monthly  confer- 
ences, beginning  May  5th,  at  the  Art  Institute,  as  a  place  centrally 
located  for  the  public.  Following  the  address  of  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
the  discussion  will  lead  from  experiences  of  members  of  the  audience 
and  questions  will  be  answered.  By  this  means  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  hopes  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  bring  together  those  who  are  actually  working  in  agricul- 
ture, floriculture  and  horticulture,  and  beginners  and  students  from 
agricultural  colleges." 

From  New  England  comes  this  letter: 

"When  I  was  a  child  on  a  farm,  my  father  made  maple  sugar.  He 
didn't  have  the  apparatus  of  nowadays,  only  a  sugar  house,  where  the 
sap  was  boiled  down  to  a  syrup.  Then  it  was  brought  into  our  home 
to  be  'sugared  off,'  as  we  called  it.  This  was  boiling  the  sugar  down 
still  more,  to  make  sugar  in  cakes,  or  put  in  pails,  etc.  Wrhen  it  got 
to  the  right  temperature,  or  would  wax  on  snow,  my  father  would  let 
us  children,  also  those  of  our  neighbors,  have  pans  of  snow.  Then  we 
would  pour  the  thick  syrup  on  the  snow,  and  when  cooled  we  picked 


this  wax  up  from  the  snow,  eating  it  with  great  relish.  After  we  had 
eaten  all  we  wished  in  this  way,  we  had  a  saucer  of  this  thick  syrup,  which 
we  stirred  into  maple  cream.  This  we  put  away  in  the  most  unheard-of 
places,  waiting  a  day  when  we  should  be  sugar  hungry. 

"Lately  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  great  possibilities  in  this  sugar, 
if  one  worked  out  a  suitable  process  for  making  it.  Two  years  ago  I  set 
about  it,  and  was  quite  successful.  My  brother,  a  traveling  salesman, 
was  ill,  and  came  home,  and  I  soon  interested  him  in  the  work,  so  we 
joined  forces  last  year.  This  year's  business  has  been  a  big  increase 
over  last  season.     Wishing  you  great  success  in  the  Association, 

"Very  truly  yours,  Alice  Brown." 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Gray,  of  Elizabeth,  writes: 

"I  recently  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Elizabeth  Journal,  giving  an 
account  of  what  the  public  schools  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  gar- 
dening line.  In  vacant  lot  gardening  some  sixty  odd  lots  have  been 
given  out,  and  two  lots  of  five  acres  each  are  to  be  divided  up  into  twenty 
plots  each,  and  to  be  worked  under  a  supervisor,  one  lot  in  the  center 
of  each  five-acre  plot  to  be  a  demonstration  plot.  You  are  really  re- 
sponsible, I  feel,  for  the  latter  scheme,  as  it  all  started  from  the  report  of 
the  Vacant  Lot  garden  in  Philadelphia,  which  I  read  with  great  interest 
in  one  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Quarterlies.  I  passed 
it  on  to  Mr.  Dean  Otis,  head  of  our  Recreation  Center.  Various  mer- 
chants in  town  have  donated  loads  of  manure,  and  private  individuals 
are  donating  money,  so  we  hope  this  to  be  the  starting  of  a  permanent 
movement  in  Elizabeth.  Our  first  Nature  Club  Meeting  was  held  April 
20th,  with  twenty  present.  After  our  business  meeting,  Mr.  Dean  Otis 
spoke  on  the  Vacant  Lot  Movement.  We  have  decided  to  meet  twice 
a  month  and  from  a  small  beginning  are  hoping  to  be  of  service  to  our 
town." 

Mrs.  John  W.  Paris,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  writes: 

"Very  early  in  February,  The  Park  Garden  Club,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  need  of  getting 
back  to  the  land,  decided  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  directing 
of  the  Garden  Movement.  When  the  National  League  for  Women's 
Service  was  organized,  Flushing  decided  to  work  as  a  unit,  and  the 
Garden  Club  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  and  gardening 
part  of  the  work.  Under  our  care,  more  than  five  thousand  new  gardens 
have  been  planted.  Many  acres  have  been  planted  in  early  potatoes, 
and  acres  more  are  being  planted  in  late  crops.  Vacant  lots  and  waste 
places  are  transformed  into  Neighborhood  Gardens.  Wherever  one 
may  look,  men,  women  and  children  are  working  earnestly,  each  doing 
their  bit  as  best  they  may.  In  one  neighborhood  alone  we  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  neighborhood  gardens,  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
and  Mothers'  Club  of  Public  School  No.  24.  They  have  also  a  large 
school  garden.  Fifteen  of  the  high  school  teachers  offered  their  services 
to  our  committee." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Van  Etten  writes  from  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.: 

"We  would  like  to  appeal  to  golfers  not  to  employ  caddies  when 
they  are  needed  for  agriculture.     In  the  vacant  lot  garden  work,  many 
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workmen  live  too  far  from  their  gardens  to  go  both  morning  and  even- 
ing before  and  after  work.  Therefore  we  suggest  that  the  daylight 
saving  bill's  passage  will  help  the  agricultural  movement.  It  will  also 
give  commuters  much  more  chance  for  gardening.  In  encouraging 
vacant  lot  gardening,  mosquito  extermination  will  also  be  aided.  A  feu 
suggestions  you  may  care  to  pass  on  are:  that  used  drinking  cups  and 
egg  boxes  are  good  to  transplant  seedlings.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has 
been  carrying  them  out  from  his  company  to  us  for  three  months.  As 
the  small  committee  of  three  that  carried  on  the  vacant  lot,  school  and 
home  garden  work  for  the  past  three  years,  raised  enough  plants  to 
provide  for  those  gardens,  we  expect  this  year  to  have  enough  to  provide 
all  New  Rochelle,  including  extended  vacant  lot  gardens,  school  farms. 
Boy  Scout  gardens,  truant  and  other  school  gardens,  residence,  park 
and  neighborhood  gardens,  as  well  as  home  gardens  and  the  Country 
Club,  which  is  turning  over  its  unused  land  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  work  that  the  Garden  Club  and  the  Flower,  Plant  and 
Fruit  Guild  have  undertaken  to  help  with.  We  distributed  large  quan- 
tities of  tomato,  lettuce,  cabbage  and  pepper  seeds  in  February,  much 
of  it  through  the  schools,  for  house  starting.  It  is  surprising  how  few 
seem  to  know  that  beets  can  be  transplanted  by  cutting  off  the  tops. 
I  have  had  twenty-five  years'  experience,  and  have  found  the  plan  suc- 
cessful. Burpee's  beet  seeds  are  unsurpassed,  specially  Detroit  Reds. 
On  account  of  scarcity  of  seed,  I  give  this  suggestion.  During  the  last 
two  years,  when  selling  for  the  Women's  Club  fund.  I  could  not  raise 
them  fast  enough." 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis  writes  from  California: 
"I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  showing  the  work  that  is  being  done 
here.  Ventura  is  always  short  of  laborers,  and,  of  course,  this  year  the 
shortage  will  be  greater  than  ever.  In  the  summer  the  fruit-drying 
takes  all  hands,  then  comes  the  walnut  picking,  later  the  beans  are  picked 
over  at  the  warehouses,  and  in  the  winter  comes  the  orange  crop.  From 
this  you  can  see  that  no  one  need  be  out  of  work  long  in  Ventura.  At 
present  there  is  hardly  a  vacant  lot  in  the  town,  every  one  being  planted 
to  some  kind  of  vegetable.  In  fact,  I  think  that  perishable  stuff  is  going 
to  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
this  preparedness  movement.  So  many  localities  are  going  to  be  over- 
stocked, and  the  workers  lose  money,  that  next  season  will  find  them 
unwilling  to  start  to  work  without  knowing  where  they  will  find  a 
market.  This  should  be  looked  into  immediately,  lest  much  that  is  of 
value  should  become  a  drug  on  the  market.  Of  course,  you  may  not 
have  such  conditions  where  there  are  the  great  cities,  but  it  will  surely 
be  the  case  in  California,  unless  some  means  is  taken  by  which  the  grower 
can  dispose  of  his  crop  of  perishable  goods." 

Mrs.  Francis  herein  opens    up    a    very    important    point,  and  The 
Bulletin  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  membership  regarding  it.     In 
various  localities  the  same  difficulty,  no  doubt,  exists,  and  will  be  met. 
Will  not  those  who  are  considering  this  subject  present  their  solutions  t< 
other  members  of  the  Association? — The  Editor. 
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RECIPES  FOR  DRYING  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

There  may  be  a  shortage  of  tin  and  glass  containers  this  year,  so  members  of 
the  Association  have  sent  well-tested  recipes  for  the  preservation  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  by  processes  other  than  sterilizing. 

Preservation  of  Corn  by  Salt  Process. 
Cut  your  corn  young  and  plunge  into  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes.  Remove 
and  cut  down  before  cold,  taking  care  not  to  scrape  the  cob.  Cool  thoroughly  and 
place  in  jars  between  layers  of  salt  till  jars  are  nearly  full.  Cover  with  layer  of 
salt  one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  Press  down,  pressing  salt  towards  side  of  jar, 
to  avoid  entrance  of  air.  If  possible,  preserve  in  jars  holding  enough  for  only  two 
meals,  and  when  removing  enough  for  one  meal,  press  upper  layer  of  salt  very  care- 
fully back  and  to  the  edges  of  the  jar.  If  preserved  in  large  jars,  use  jars  with 
wide  mouths.  Corn  too  yonng  loses  its  milk  to  the  salt,  but  if  too  old  may  become 
hard  and  tough.— Mrs.  Thos.  F.  Jeffries,  Meadowbrook  Manor,  Drewey's  Bluff,  Va. 

Drying  Tomatoes — Up-State  Style. 
The  ripe  fruit  (which  must  be  firm)  is  sliced,  each  tomato  into  about  three 
slices,  put  on  a  buttered  dish,  and  the  excess  moisture  is  dried  off  in  a  warm  oven 
(not  hot  enough  to  cook  the  fruit).  The  dish  is  then  covered  with  a  screen  and  put 
in  the  sun,  and  this  repeated  each  day  until  the  fruit  actually  rattles  with  dryness. 
It  is  then  put  in  paper  bags  and  hung  in  the  kitchen  for  a  week  or  two,  then  hung 
in  a  dry  closet  until  winter.  "I  have  had  these  tomatoes  cooked  the  following  way 
in  May  and  they  were  certainly  delicious :  "Moisten  the  fruit  in  water,  add  bread 
crumbs,  pepper,  salt,  onion,  and  green  peppers,  cut  in  slices,  and  butter  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  pour  over  toast  and  serve.  Flour  can  be  used  instead  of  bread  crumbs, 
or  the  tomatoes  can  be  baked. — Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown. 

String  Beans  for  Winter. 
A  good  way  to  save  string  or  wax  beans  for  winter  use  is  to  take  your  surplus 
while  still  tender,  wash  and  string  them,  then  slice  each  bean  twice  lengthwise.  In 
case  you  have  as  much  as  one-half  bushel  at  a  time,  it  would  pay  to  buy  a  bean  slicer 
— a  small  grinder  with  a  number  of  rotary  blades,  which  quickly  does  the  work 
that  becomes  rather  tedious  if  there  is  much  of  it.  The  beans  are  then  laid  on 
papered  boards  and  covered  with  mosquito  net  to  keep  off  the  ever-inquisitive  flies 
and  bugs,  and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  quite  brittle — turning  them  often. 
They  are  then  stored  in  sugar  bags,  etc.,  and  take  up  but  little  room.  They  make 
delicious  bean  salad,  or  cooked  with  a  sweet-sour  sauce  they  can  scarcely  be  told 
from  fresh  ones.  Previous  to  cooking,  they  can  be  soaked  over  night,  or  may  be 
cooked  with  a  little  soda,  throwing  away  the  first  water. — I.  Schueler. 

Cherries  to  Keep 
Cut  stems  carefully  from   sound  and  dry  cherries,  put  them  into  clean  and 
dry   bottles;   when   full,   cork   tight   and   seal;   bury   them   in   the   ground   with   the 
corks  downward. 

Candied  Cherries. 

Stone,  drain  and  weigh ;  one  pound  sugar  to  one  pound  fruit ;  add  a  little  water, 

bring  to  boiling  point  and  skim.     Throw  in  the  cherries,  set  back  so  they  will  not 

boil  for  an  hour,  then  cook  slowly  until  clear.     Skim,  drain,   sprinkle  with   sugar, 

and  place  on  a  sieve  in  the  sun  or  oven  to  dry.    Place  between  waxed  papers  in  layers. 

Dried   Cherries. 

Equal  parts  of  pitted  fruit  and  sugar.  Dissolve  sugar  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible;  when  like  syrup,  drop  in  cherries,  and  let  remain  till  cold.  Take  out,  put 
on  plates  and  drv  in  oven  or  sun. 

The  time  for  making  jellies  and  jams  is  at  hand.  There  may  be  a  shortage 
of  <dass  containers  for  some  time  to  come,  so  we  suggest  that  the  paper  containers, 
with  a  paraffin  finish,  are  very  satisfactory.  We  have  known  of  success  in  using 
the  same  ones  twice.  If  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  every  center,  Wanamaker,  Thir- 
teenth and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  carries  them  in  several  sizes,  holding  from 
a  pint  downwards.  They  are  called  paper  jelly  and  jam  containers.  They  can  also 
be  used  to  store  dried  fruits.— E.  C.  W. 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  <>XLY 


CTRONG  ROOTS  of  Hardy  Plants. 
^  Rock  Plants  and  Alpines  a  specialty. 
Prices  moderate.  L.  B.  -  Wilder, 
Pomona,  N.  Y. 


BULB  PLANTER  and  Transplanting 
Tool.  Length,  3  feet ;  capacity, 
2000  bulbs  per  day.  A  great  labor-saver. 
Indispensable  for  gladioli,  tulips  and 
other  Fall  bulbs,  placing  stakes,  poles, 
etc.  Price,  $1.50;  by  parcel  post,  25c. 
extra.  Ideal  Bulb  Planter  Co.,  15 
Union   Street,   Portland,   Maine. 


A  BUSINESS  WOMAN"  of  education 
**  and  refinement  (IV 
sires  to  hear  from  a  woman  living  alone 
and  doing  farming  and  greenhouse  work 
for  profit.  Opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  fanning  and  floriculture  object, 
Would  accept  position,  or  consider  part- 
nership. References  exchanged.  L. 
M.  S.,  care  Secretary  W.  X.  E  &  G. 
Association.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

CORSGATE  FARMS,  Cranbury,  X.J. 
*  M.  V.  LANDMANN,  Experimental 
Department. 


WANTED. — Small  family  to  share  attractive  farm  home  with  a  former  teacher. 
No   improvements,   but   convenient.     Ground    for   garden.     Fifty   miles    from 
New  York;  fifteen  minutes  from  station.     Moderate  rent.     Mrs.  E.  V.  A.  Lixi< 
Cannondale,  Conn. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  desires  the  following 
numbers  of  The  Quarterly  to  complete  his  files:  August,  1914;  November,  11)14; 
November,  1915;  February,  1916.  The  office  will  be  glad  to  forward  any  that  the} 
receive  to  him. 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  The  Quarterly  became  a  monthly,  and  will 
appear  under  the  name  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  members  art- 
asked  to  address  all  communications  for  The  Bulletin  to  Miss  Ellen  C,  Wood, 
Seventh  and  Erie  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.,  during  the  summer. 

The  Garden  Service  of  the  Hampshire  Bookshop  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  has 
issued  a  most  attractive  folder  giving  a  list  of  books  for  Veterans  and  Recruits. 
As  current  articles  on  gardening  contain  many  misleading  statements,  it  is  wise- 
to  check  our  information  by  reference  to  leading  books,  and  the  folder  supplies  a 
list  of  standard  works  on  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  raising,  cooking  and  preserving. 

Copyrighted,  1917,  by  J.  B.  Haines,  Cheltenham.  Pa. 
The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under  whose  authority  it  is  published.      Presi 
dent,  Mrs.  Francis  King.  Alma,  Mich.:  Secretary,  Miss  J.  A.  Cross,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  : 
Treasurer,    Miss   L.   G.'  Davis,   Ambler,    Pa.     There   are   no   bond   or    stockhol 

Edited  by  Miss  J.  B.   Haines,  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  and   Miss   E.   C.  W 1.  Seventh  and 

Erie  Streets,   Camden,   N.  J.     Published  monthly  at   Cheltenham,   Pa.     , 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  22,  1915,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Cheltenham 
under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3.    [879. 
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Green-Briar  Home  Preserves 

Sun-cooked  fruits  and  fruit  juices 
one  of  the  specialties.  Novelties 
in  Christmas  and  Bridge  Whist 
boxes  and  baskets  containing 
preserves    and    jellies.  :  : 


Green  Briar 


Price  List  on  request 

IDA  PUTNAM 

East  Sandwich,  Mass. 


WHEN  YOU   WANT   THE   BEST 

Seeds 

for  the  Farm  or  Garden 

Plants 

and 

Horticultural    Supplies 

of  any  kind 

"Get  them  at  DreerV 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer 
and  Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  every- 
thing needed  for  your  success.  Copies 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants  who  men- 
tion this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 
Grower  of 

Choice  Bulbs 

Bulbs  Imported  direct  from 
Holland  for  Customers.  No 
supply  kept  here.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  in  Nurserids 
in  Haarlem — free  on  appli- 
cation. 

E.  J.  Krug,  Sole  Agent 

112  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Successor  to  C    C.  Abel  &  Co  ) 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

_  The  Council  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  voted 
to  invest  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  Life  Membership  Fund  in  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  was  increased  in  April  by  ninety-three,  and 
in  May  by  thirty-four. 

On  going  to  press  we  hear  that  the  demand  for  the  copies  of  the  list  of  Colleges 
giving  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Courses  is  increasing. 

Prizes  for  Iris.— Of  the  nine  novelties  which  received  a  first  class  certificate 
last  year  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  three  were  Iris  grown  by 
Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  a  member  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association.  'They  were  Iris  Mme.  Cheri  (Caterina  Iris.  King),  a  strong  grower  of 
Germania  type,  with  broad  massive  flowers;  Iris  Merlin  (Oriflamme  Iris  King), 
a  strong,  vigorous,  free-flowering  variety;  and  Iris  Stanley  H.  White  (Hector 
Caterina),  a  very  desirable  variety  for  the  garden  or  for  cutting. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  National  Defense  of  New  York  City 
has  appointed  a  sub-committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  Miss  Virginia  Gildersleeve 
is  Chairman.  A  meeting  was  first  held  of  representatives  of  all  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations in  the  city  which  are  interested  in  agricultural  work.  Each  representative 
was  asked  to  tell  about  her  work,  and  the  chief  problems  confronting  her.  Miss 
Gildersleeve  has  appointed  a  small  committee,  of  which  Miss  Loines  is  a  member, 
and  a  central  bureau  of  information  will  soon  be  established  to  correlate  all  the 
activities  of  the  different  associations. 

Miss  Allen,  of  "the  Endaian  School,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  twelve  young 
women  from  Barnard  College  have  signed  up  to  handle  her  fruit  this  summer. 
The  first  relay  of  girls  arrived  on  the  eleventh  of  June.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
Miss  Allen  later,  and  that  her  experience  may  encourage  others  to  present  similar 
happy  opportunities  to  women. 

Farm  Women  in  England.— A  poster  has  just  been  received  from  England 
headed,  "10,000  Women  Wanted  for  Farm  Work."  The  following  are  the  inter- 
esting "terms  of  employment:"  "A  FREE  OUTFIT,  high  boots,  breeches,  overalls 
and  hat.  MAINTENANCE  during  training.  TRAVELING  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  WAGES,  eighteen  shillings  per  week  or  the  district  rate,  which- 
ever is  higher.  MAINTENANCE  during  terms  of  unemployment  up  to  four  weeks. 
HOUSING  personally  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Women's  War  Agricultural 
Committee  in  each  county.  WORK  on  carefully  selected  farms.  PROMOTION, 
good  work  rewarded  by  promotion  -and  higher  pay.  AFTER  THE  WAR,  special 
facilities  for  settlement  at  home  or  overseas.  DON'T  DELAY.  ENROL  TO- 
DAY. Forms  at  every  Post  Office  and  all  Employment  Exchanges."  Signed  by 
the  Director-General  of  National  Service. 
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HOG  RAISING  FOR  WOMEN. 

To  a  woman  who  has  made  a  living  for  years  from  breeding  and 
raising  hundreds  of  high-class,  recorded  hogs,  it  has  always  been  myste- 
rious that  other  women,  whose  need  for  maintenance  is  great,  overlook 
this  profitable  and  practical  industry,  which  brings  the  greatest  return 
in  the  quickest  time,  from  the  smallest  comparative  outlay  of  any  branch 
of  agricultural  labor. 

To  me,  it  is  astonishing  (although  my  love  for  the  beautiful  has 
never  been  eradicated  by  my  interest  in  practicality)  that  so  many  self- 
supporting  women  will  grub  all  the  hot  summers  in  a  garden  and  worry 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  over  marketing  the  products,  giving  most  tire- 
some labor  for  meagre  returns,  dependent  on  wind  and  weather,  when 
they  can  have  some  old  sows  work  while  they  sleep,  their  pigs  maturing 
easily,  thus  securing  much  greater  compensation  in  one-half  of  the  time. 
I  inherited  a  huge  place,  and,  of  necessity,  was  obliged  to  develop 
a  business  in  a  large  way  to  make  expenses,  before  profits,  and  I  chose 
hog  specializing  to  accomplish  this.  But,  if  one  has  a  location,  it  really 
requires  little  capital  to  start,  and  the  rewards  surpass  everything 
horticultural. 

Hog  breeding  and  feeding,  however,  are  exact  sciences  if  successful. 
The  ordinarily  well-educated  woman,  aided  by  swine  publications,  can 
quickly  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  with  a  small  beginning 
can  rapidly  evolve  a  business  of  prosperous  proportions. 

Because  the  hog  in  numerous  instances  has  been  confined  to  re- 
stricted quarters,  which  became  noisome  and  foul,  an  almost  ineradicable 
idea  that  the  hog  is  an  unclean  animal  was  created.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  true,  and  I  constantly  wish  I  could  show  to  women  the  sweet- 
smelling,  cleanly,  bright-colored,  spotted  Poland-China  hogs,  which  keep 
their  yellow  straw  beds  clean,  and  in  whose  houses  the  daintiest-clad 
could  linger,  bringing  out  not  the  faintest  odor— a  distinct  contrast  to 
what  happens  after  a  visit  to  a  fashionable  dog,  cat  or  poultry  show. 

The  woman  of  modest  means  is  foolish  to  neglect  owning  a  pure- 
bred, recorded  sow,  which  she  can  buy  for  fifty  dollars,  whose  offspring, 
coming  eight  to  sixteen  in  a  litter,  can  be  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars 
each  at  weaning  time,  or  thirty  dollars  each  at  three  months ;  and  from 
then  on  at  prices  according  to  development. 

I  have  seen  six  months'  old  pigs  sell  for  two  hundred  dollars  each; 
and  I  have  myself  sold  hogs  for  three  hundred  dollars  to  over  nine  hun- 
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dred  dollars  each,  and  I  can  sell  all  I  can  raise  for  fifty  dollars  each,  and 
then  be  unable  to  fill  every  order. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  blue  grass,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  the  question  of 
feeding  pigs  cheaply  is  solved,  for  with  these  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  grain  is  needed,  until  the  hogs  are  more  mature. 

Small  pigs  require  milk  mixed  with  their  ground  feed,  therefore  a 
cow  and  a  sow  will  start  a  woman  on  the  road  to  a  bank  account  quicker 
than  any  flower  or  vegetable  garden  that  ever  grew. 

I  love  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  and  bees,  but  I  prefer  watching 
my  big  sow,  "Best  Ever  No.  46,"  suckle  her  litter  of  roly-poly  pigs,  sired 
by  my  one  thousand  pound  boar.  "Paul  No.  20,"  and  knowing  that,  when 
their  little  bellies  are  full,  they  will  flock  around  me,  rolling  over  at  my 
feet  and  lying  breathless  in  begging  expectation  of  being  rubbed  into 
ecstacy. 

It  happens  I  have  succeeded  in  hog  raising,  not,  however,  without 
hard  work,  mental  strain,  and  drawbacks.  That  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
dead,  every  woman  in  business  knows,  and  the  result  is  to  foster  a  bull- 
dog tenacity  of  purpose,  with  a  mind  centered  on  the  intention  to  win 
out  by  good  work.  A  woman  is  so  admirably  constructed  mentally  that 
she  is  sure  to  win,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  to  view  the  vain  inimical 
manceuverings  of  men  with  complacent  grunts.     A  grin  beats  a  groan. 

In  the  end,  it  is  so  easy  that  worry  moves  to  Mars.  To  succeed  in 
hog  raising,  as  in  other  businesses,  a  woman  must  do  exactly  as  she 
agrees,  must  not  exaggerate,  must  "produce  the  goods,"  never  whine, 
nor  trade  on  sex.  Avoid  dissatisfied  customers;  but  if,  when  a  hog  is 
shipped  to  a  customer,  he  voices  the  least  objection,  return  his  payment 
at  once,  requesting  return  of  the  animal,  paying  express  charges  both 
ways.  Sometimes  this  request  disarms  him,  and,  at  all  events,  it  prevents 
his  complaints,  and  if  the  hog  does  come  back,  it  can  frequently  be  sold 
for  more  money  to  some  one  else,  for  "many  men,  many  minds." 

In  selling  recorded  hogs,  money  is  received  by  reputable  breeders 
in  advance  of  shipping  the  hogs,  and  those  who  ship  on  approval  or 
collect  on  delivery  are,  to  my  mind,  those  who  are  not  sure  of  the  quality 
of  their  stock  nor  of  themselves. 

I  raise  seven  hundred  or  more  hogs,  and  am  aspiring  to  one  thous- 
and per  year.  So  far  I  have  not  had  disease  among  them,  and  have  sent 
to  nearly  every  State,  especially  in  the  middle  western  corn  belt,  and 
the  western  States.  I  frequently  ship  a  whole  herd  to  one  man,  who 
sends  hundreds  of  dollars;  and,  fearing  he  will  not  get  the  best,  he  con- 
tracts and  pays  months  in  advance.  By  selecting  the  hogs  myself,  I 
rarely  fail  to  give  complete  satisfaction;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen,  personally,  a  dozen  of  all  my  hundreds  of  customers. 

The  keeping  of  records  and  pedigrees  is  engrossing  and  most  in- 
teresting work.  I  write  all  the  letters,  several  hundreds  a  month,  my- 
self, both  because  I  know  what  to  say,  and  because  I  think  the  buyers 
appreciate  this  personal  touch. 
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A  competent,  faithful  herdsman  is  the  main  factor;  then  good  hous- 
ing- (not  necessarily  expensive);  good,  dry  bedding,  tight  fencing,  prop- 
erly balanced  rations;  pure  water  constantly  on  hand,  and,  not  least, 
the  effective  self-feeding  system,  promoted  by  the  clever  John  S.  Evvard, 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Last,  with- 
out which  one  cannot  succeed,  is  attractive  advertising  in  the  right  farm 
papers.  Begin  with  illustrated,  big  advertising.  Get  on  the  map,  and 
the  way  is  clear. 

Breeders  should  give  prompt  replies  to  inquiries;  strong,  safe  ship- 
ping crates;  and  personal  understandings  with  the  heads  of  the  Express 
Companies  regarding  care  en  route  for  long  journeys,  sometimes  of 
four  days.  All  record  and  breeding  certificates  must  be  furnished  free, 
and  without  long  delay  after  shipments,  for  customers  are  eager  to  know 
pedigrees  and  data.  Above  all,  have  each  hog  ear-tagged  or  ear-clipped 
for  identification. 

Many  breeders  are  careless,  bookkeeping  is  irksome,  and  many  are 
too  ignorant  to  do  the  work,  so  orders  are  filled  by  grabbing  a  pig, 
clapping  on  a  pedigree,  the  more  high-sounding  the  better,  often  dupli- 
cating the  name  of  a  well-known  hog  of  a  well-known  breeder. 

I  have  a  long  list  of  women  customers,  and  in  buying  they  are  hard 
to  please  and  particular,  but  they  get  their  money's  worth  and  make 
money  afterwards.  One  of  them,  in  Idaho,  takes  her  hogs  to  fairs  and 
wins  the  ribbons. 

Girls,  take  my  advice,  and  do  not  potter  around  with  messy  flower 
pots,  but  buy  a  pig,  while  pigging  is  good,  and  soldiers  need  pork. 

Jennie  M.  Conrad. 

FOOD  FOR  ALL. 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  emphasize  that  the  food  situation  is  one  of  the 
utmost  gravity,  which,  unless  it  be  solved,  may  possibly  result  in  the 

collapse  of  everything  we  hold  dear  in  civilization The  only  hope 

is  by  the  elimination  of  waste  and  actual  and  rigorous  self-sacrifice  on 

the  part  of  the  American  people We  do  not  ask  that  they  should 

starve  themselves,  but  that  they  should  eat  plenty,  wisely  and  without 
waste." — Herbert  Hoover. 

Save  the  Wheat. 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  tele- 
graphed to  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin  requesting  that  this  "Bread  Circular" 
appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  Farm  and  Garden  Association: 

A  New  Way  to  Save  Bread. 

Few  women  know  of  the  commercial  machinery  which  makes  it 
possible  to  buy  at  any  hour  a  loaf  of  freshly-baked. bread.  We  so  take 
this  convenience  for  granted  that  we  do  not  exercise  even  ordinary  fore- 


thought  about  the  amount  of  bread  that  we  order  in  the  morning.  We 
know  that  if  we  take  two  loaves  and  find  ourselves  short  toward  tea 
time,  an  extra  fresh  loaf  is  easy  to  get.  It  is  only  when  our  attention 
is  challenged  that  common  sense  tells  us  that  this  is  no  matter  of  course, 
but  the  result  of  preparation  on  somebody's  part.  What  the  preparation 
is  has  just  been  made  clear  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  fact  that  this  war  is  to  be  fought  on  wheat  as  much  if  not  more 
than  on  guns  and  men,  is  becoming  clear  to  all.  The  government  is 
studying  the  practical  points  of  saving  wheat  without  too  largely  dis- 
turbing business.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  includes  a  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board.  It  is  the  business  of  this  Board  to  see  where 
we  can  make  useful  economies.  Naturally  the  members  of  this  Board 
turned  their  attention  to  wheat  products,  and  the  first  thing  that  they 
challenged  was  the  continuous  supply  of  fresh  bread  on  the  bread  re- 
tailer's shelves.  They  saw  that  he  was  carrying  every  dav  a  surplus, 
which  meant  that  the  bakers  who  supplied  him  were  making  more  than 
they  sold.  The  Commercial  Economy  Board  undertook  an  investigation. 

The  Board  discovered  that  for  competitive  reasons  these  bakers 
kept  the  shelves  of  the  bread  retailers  overstocked.  They  did  not  expect 
the  retailer  to  sell  all  the  bread.  Their  point  was  that  the  retailer  should 
always  have  a  surplus.  The  retailer,  knowing  that  he  would  have  more 
bread  than  he  could  sell,  never  required  his  customers  to  order  ahead. 
It  requires  little  thinking  to  see  that  this  reckless  method  means  waste 
at  some  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commercial  Economy  Board 
finds  that  it  means  a  considerable  waste,  one  which  at  the  present  time 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  As  nearly  as  the  Board  can  estimate, 
fully  four  per  cent,  of  the  bread  baked  in  this  country  is  returned  by 
the  retailers. 

Now,  what  is  done  with  this  four  per  cent,  of  returned  loaves? 
Some  of  it  is  sold  to  the  poor,  and  probably  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
is  fed  to  pigs,  chickens,  etc.  Now  make  a  little  calculation.  Suppose 
in  your  town  the  bakers  put  out  ten  thousand  loaves  a  day,  a  small  town 
requires  as  many,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  loaves  fed  to  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  Extend  this  calculation.  There  are  bakers  in  our  large 
cities  who  turn  out  at  least  half  a  million  loaves  a  day.  That  means 
7,500  for  animals. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  those  who  realize  that  this  leakage  must 
be  stopped.  The  bakers  themselves  are  beginning  to  take  steps.  In- 
quiry among  the  bakers  shows  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  are  in  favor 
of  stopping  bread  returns. 

And  here  the  women  come  in.  They  are  the  bread  buyers,  and 
they  must  make  their  calculations  in  advance  for  the  day's  supply. 

This  essential  saving  can  only  be  effected  if  women  everywhere 
generally  adopt  it.  The  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  ask  all  housekeepers  to  immediately  begin  to  order  their  bread 
supply  for  the  day  instead  of  for  temporary  needs.     Intelligent  women 
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must  everywhere  stand  by  the  bakers  and  bread  dealers  in  the  no-return 
plan.  If  they  do  this,  we  can  save  the  waste  that  now  goes  to  animals. 
This  saving  will  furnish  a  supply  for  hungry  women,  children  and  our 
fighting  soldiers,  and  will  enable  us  to  so  handle  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world  that  all  may  have  enough  to  eat  in  the  long  and  hard  struggle 
ahead. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  CONFERENCE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  were  held  at  Washington,  with 
a  large  attendance.  Mrs.  David  F.  Houston  opened  the  first  session, 
and  presented  Mrs.  King  as  Chairman.  The  program  provided  by  the 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wetmore,  offered  so 
many  enticing  subjects  that  a  large  attendance  of  members  resulted. 
Hon.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  gave  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  announced  arrangements  whereby  members  of 
the  Association  were  to  be  shown  many  of  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  privilege  afterwards  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  was  carried  out  in  full,  and  a  fre- 
quent note  conveyed  to  the  audience  the  need  for  thorough  training 
and  persistent  effort  in  agriculture  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  growing  things.  The  following  resolution  was  passed:  "With 
the  alarming  shortage  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  now  in  session,  appeal  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  close,  as  a  war  necessity,  all  distilleries  and  breweries,  that  the 
grain  used  by  them  may  be  available  for  food,  except  in  such  cases  where 
the  manufacture  is  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes;  and  that  steps 
be  taken,  in  view  of  the  vast  army  of  able-bodied  men  incapacitated  for 
labor  because  of  alcoholic  drink,  to  prohibit  saloons  and  hotels  from 
selling  any  liquor,  thus  making  more  available  a  large  supply  of  farm 
labor." 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  gave  a  most 
illuminating  address  on  School  Gardens  in  Washington,  and,  in  course 
of  it,  explained  the  necessity  for  instruction  for  children  in  vegetable- 
growing.  The  Association  passed  the  following:  "Resolved,  That  the 
Association  endorse  the  proposition  explained  by  Dr.  Claxton,  that 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Public  Schools  be  taught,  as  part  of  his  course, 
the  growing  of  vegetables,  thus  adding  to  the  nation's  food  production, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  love  for  out-door  work,  with  all  the  results 
in  mental,  moral  and  physical  benefits  which  this  implies." 

A  delightful  garden  party  at  Miss  Hegeman's,  and  a  long  motor 
trip  about  Washington,  including  the  beautiful  outlying  parks,  sent  visi- 
tors from  a  distance  home  with  an  intensified  admiration  for  this  our 
National  City,  and  warm  gratitude  towards  those  who  had  made  the 
visit  so  productive  of  good. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Deusner,  Chairman, 
Batavia,  111. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  Chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  McCauley,  Chairman,  418  St.  James 
Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Chelten- 
ham, Pa. ;  Miss  Ellen  C.  Wood,  Vice-Chairman,  The  Tracy,  20  South 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  Chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  G.  Crocker,  Chair- 
man, 343  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee — Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HARVESTING  CROPS  IN  VENTURA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis  writes  of  the  excellent  method  the 
Ventura  County  Council  of  Defense  is  taking  to  secure  the  harvesting 
of  crops  for  the  season  of  1917.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  has 
issued  to  teachers  a  circular  from  which  we  quote: 

"One  of  the  most  threatening  factors  in  the  problem  (of  food  supply) 
by  which  we  are  confronted,  is  the  fact  that  there  may  be  an  insufficient 
supply  of  labor  to  harvest  the  crops.  This  applies  to  our  own  county, 
as  well  as  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Our  farmers  may  have  difficulty  in 
getting  the  help  that  must  be  had  if  the  crops  are  to  be  saved.  The 
Council  of  Defense,  foreseeing  and  seeking  to  lessen  the  danger,  have 
devised  a  plan  to  take  what  may  be  called  a  census  of  the  labor  available 
to  harvest  the  crops  of  the  county.  They  want  your  help  in  this.  They 
want  you  to  distribute  the  enclosed  blanks,  that  one  may  reach  every 
family  represented  in  the  schools,  explaining  to  the  children,  in  order 
that  they  may  in  turn  explain  to  the  parents,  that  the  blanks  should  be 
filled  out  so  as  to  show  exactly  how  much  and  what  kind  of  labor  each 
family  can  furnish  for  the  harvest  season.  As  soon  as  the  blanks  are 
returned  to  you,  forward  them  to  me." 

The  blanks  "most  respectfully  request  that  the  people  of  this  county 
co-operate  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  harvesting  of  crops."  And  further. 
"It  may  be  necessary  that  the  women  and  children  of  this  county,  in 
much  larger  numbers  than  usual,  will  be  needed  to  assist  in  harvesting 
the  apricot  and  walnut  crops  this  year,  and  for  that  purpose  we  desire 

to  make  an  enrollment  of  all  who  will  assist  in  the  harvest We 

earnestly  urge  that  the  blanks  be  filled  out,  signed  and  returned  imme- 
diately." The  return  blank  states  that  "the  undersigned  hereby  enrolls 
the  following  members  of  his  family  who  will  be  willing  to  render  such 
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assistance  for  compensation  as  each  is  qualified  to  perform  in  harvesting 
the  crop  grown  in  Ventura  County."  Below  this  are  spaces  for  the 
names,  ages  and  addresses  of  those  so  registering.  No  doubt  any  one 
desiring  to  obtain  copies  of  these  excellent  blanks  may  be  able  to  do  so 
by  applying  to  Ventura  County  Council  of  Defense.  They  are  sugges- 
tive for  future  summers  for  other  districts  in  this  country. 

BACK  YARD,  LITTLE,  AND  VACANT  LOT  GARDENS. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Stearns  writes  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan: 

"The  Quarterly  has  always  furnished  me  with  valuable  and  interesting 
material  for  my  work,  and  now  by  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Service 
League  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Association  is  offering  a  service  most 
timely  and  significant. 

"The  back  yard  and  vacant  lot  garden  movement  is  gaining  here, 
and  if  you  publish  any  directions  or  suggestions  or  information  which 
would  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  work  here,  I  would  be  glad 
to  receive  them  in  the  Association. 

"The  school  garden  work  is  carried  on  this  year  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director,  who  is  paid  partly  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
partly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Some  1,200  children  in  this  city  are  now  entered  for  this  work, 
and  200  to  300  in  the  country.  The  high  school  offers  credit  for  home 
work  along  agricultural  lines,  and  we  now  have  about  fifty  registered  for 
that  work,  and  expect  that  the  number  will  grow." 

Miss  Frances  Stearns  no  doubt  voices  the  desire  of  many  others  of 
our  members,  and  we  are  glad  to  recommend  to  their  attention  "Far- 
mers' Bulletin  818,"  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It 
is  called  "The  Small  Vegetable  Garden,"  but  should  be  ordered  by 
number.  It  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  Senators  of  the  State  in  which 
the  applicant  lives,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  so  distributed 
copies.  It  covers  subjects  such  as  the  "Essentials  of  Gardening," 
"Planting  the  Small  Garden,"  "Choosing  Crops,"  "Preparing  the  Soil," 
"Cultivation,"  etc.  It  contains  an  excellent  table,  showing  the  quantity 
of  seeds  or  number  of  plants  (of  fifty-six  varieties  of  plants^)  needed  to 
set  out  rows  of  100  feet  in  length.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  still  has  some  copies  for  distribution. — Editor. 

Five  Thousand  Gardens  at  Flushing,  New  York. 

The  wonderful  posters  put  out  by  the  Park  Garden  Club  to  encour- 
age owners  of  small  plots  to  farm  them  are  well  worthy  of  consideration 
by  members  of  our  Association  who  are  interested  in  similar  enterprises. 
Printed  in  bold  type,  the  address  of  the  Committee,  where  information 
can  be  obtained,  is  always  in  red,  the  rest  of  the  poster  in  black.  One 
reads:  "PLANT  NOW."    DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL  TOO  LATE.     Start 


your  garden  to-day.  Remember  the  country  faces  a  grave  danger  in 
a  threatened  food  shortage,  so  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  help. 
And  for  every  potato  you  plant  there  should  be  ten  for  you  and  ten  for 
your  neighbor.  ENLIST  TO-DAY  AS  A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  SOIL. 
If  you  don't  know  where  or  how,  we  will  tell  you."  Another  begins: 
Plant  $i;  Reap  $10.  You  Can  Do  It  In  Your  Yard  or  on  a  Vacant 
Lot,  Which  We  Will  Plow  and  Fertilize  for  You."  The  address  given 
is:  Flushing  Home  Gardens  Committee,  Eighty-nine  Main  Street,  Flush- 
ing N.  Y. 


The  Society  of  Little  Gardens'  Preparedness  Work. 

Having  no  rules  and  no  by-laws,  and  being  unhampered  by  either 
regulations  or  precedents,  the  Society  of  Little  Gardens  is  able  to  take 
up  any  line  of  work  that  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization,  vegetable  gardens  were  named 
as  part  of  its  objective,  though  no  action  was  taken.  But  when  war  was 
declared,  the  Officers  realized  that  the  Food  Supply  was  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  that  on  them  rested  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  increase  and  preserve  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  once  arranged 
to  have  two  lectures  given,  in  order  to  inspire  interest,  one  an  excellent 
practical  talk  and  demonstration  on  "Bee-Keeping,"  the  other  on  "Vege- 
table Growing  in  Small  Yards."  These  were  well  attended  and  great 
interest  was  shown.  Since  these  lectures,  teachers  have  been  visiting 
the  different  centres  of  the  Society,  giving  instruction,  and  vegetables 
are  being  grown  in  many  small  enclosures. 

A  practical  talk  and  demonstration  will  be  given  at  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  "Vegetables  That  Can  Be  Grown  in  Pots." 
At  this  and  similar  meetings,  penny  packets  of  seeds  will  be  on  sale, 
besides  plants,  garden  soil  and  small  packages  of  fertilizer.  All  these 
things  the  Society  buys  wholesale  and  sells  to  its  members  at  cost. 

1  litherto  the  Society  has  sent  its  teachers  only  to  centres  in  the  city 
or  suburbs,  but  now  a  new  opportunity  offers. 

Some  of  the  town  dwellers  have  plots  in  the  country  offered  them 
on  which  to  raise  crops,  and  the  Officers  are  asked  if  the  teachers  will 
help  these  beginners  to  start  their  work  in  the  right  way.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  they  agree  to  do  this. 

The  Society  of  Little  Gardens  is  not  a  charitable  institution.  It 
wishes  rather  to  be  considered  co-operative.  Help  is  gladly  given  to 
those  who  wish  to  start  gardens,  hoping  that  they  in  turn  may  help 
others.  Some  of  the  members  respond  promptly  to  this  suggestion. 
A  new  branch  was  formed  last  winter,  its  object  to  bring  some  touch 
of  beaut  \  and  brightness  to  the  sick  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  by 
means  of  growing  plants  or  window-boxes.  When  the  scheme  was  out- 
lined at  a  Chairman's  meeting,  the  Chairman  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Branches  said  she  felt  sure  that  some  of  her  members  would  like  to  raise 


bulbs  to  give  to  the  sick  at  Easter.  And  when  the  suggestion  was  mad 
by  her  to  her  girls  at  their  next  gathering,  the  response  was  eager  and 
practically  unanimous.     And  so  the  work  grows. 

Philadelphia.  Bertha  A.  Clark. 

TOMATOES  AS  AN  ESPALIER  VEGETABLE  ON  THE 
BACK  YARD  FENCE. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  back  yard  gardening  is  to  arrange  satisfactory  planting 
for  the  back  yard  fence,  and  tin's  difficulty  may  be  solved  at  once  by  training  tomatoes 
as  an  espalier.  The  result  is  obviously  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Plants  trained  to  clothe 
the  rather  uninteresting  fence  are  appreciated  as  decoration,  but  more  important 
are  the  practical  advantages.  The  fruit  is  earlier,  cleaner,  and  of  better  quality 
than  can  be  produced  as  plants  grown  on  the  ground.  From  late  planted  tomatoes 
one  can  gather  well-developed  fruit  nut  inclined  to  rot  until  the  vines  are  cut  down 
by  the  frost. 

The  principle  of  training  tomatoes  as  an  espalier  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Early  in  the  season  a  tomato  plant  consists  of  a  stem  with  leaves  and  at  intervals 
hunches  of  flowers,  which  develop  into  fruit.  Later  lateral  branches  appear,  and 
these  are  similar  to  the  main  stem,  also  bearing  fruit,  and  thus  a  bushy  plant  is 
produced.  For  an  espalier  one  retains  the  main  stem,  and,  if  desired,  two  or  three 
strong  laterals,  all  of  which  are  trained  in  an  upward  direction  about  eight  inches 
apart.  All  other  side  shoots  are  removed  when  quite  small,  the  main  stems  bearing 
only  leaves  and   fruit. 

Prior  to  planting,  make  a  trellis  to  which  the  tomato  may  be  trained.  This 
may  lie  simply  and  inexpensively  done  by  securing  string  horizontally  to  the  fence 
at  intervals  of  six  inches,-and  running  the  entire  length  of  the  row.  The  tomatoes 
.ire  tied  to  the  string  wherever  the  two  cross.  Another  method  is  to  run  upright 
strings  every  eight  inches  and  train  one  shoot  to  a  string. 

Plant  the  tomatoes  two  feet  apart  in  a  sunny  position.  Thorough  watering  at 
night  is  necessary  for  wall  plants,  for  wall  plants  suffer  more  quickly  and  seriously 
from  drought  than  those  in  the  open  ground. — Edna  May  Gunnell,  School  of 
Horticulture,  Ambler,   Pa. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS. 

Mrs.  Fullerton,  of  Medford,  Long  Tsland,  writes:  "You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  Long  Island  is  doing  wonders  towards  increasing  the  nation's  food 
supply.  A  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion  has  been  formed,  and  the  Com- 
mittees are  made  up  of  the  most  wealthy,  influential  and  practical  people  on  the 
island.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  season,  owing  to  (lie  scarcity  of  labor  and 
seed,  only  fifteen  per  cent,  was  to  have  been  put  under  cultivation.  Now  the  island 
not  only  has  made  up  that  deficiency,  but  is  already  preparing  to  put  under  cultiva- 
tion thirty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  acreage.  The  battalion  hopes  to 
raise  five  million  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  vast  quantities  of  corn,  beans  and 
root  crops,  bight  tractors  have  been  in  use  and  are  ploughing  three  furrow 
time,  night  and  day.  Twenty-two  more  are  expected  to  be  in  action  at  tin  end 
of  next  week.  These  tractors  are  being  run  by  volunteer  college-  boys,  mechanics 
and  automobile  drivers.  We  feel  grateful  that  Nature  is  holding  the  season  hack, 
so  that  more  acreage  can  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  while  the  nights  have  been 
cold,  everything  is  making  a  wonderfully  normal  strong  root  growth.  Seeds  in 
the  ground  are  not  rotting,  but  making  a  phenomenal  root  growth,  which  wdl.  no 
doubt,   increase   the  yield." 

Miss  Marv  I.  Potter  writes  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  "I  enjoy  greatly  reading  the 
Quarterly,  and  found  eight  very  helpful  suggestions  in  the  February  number.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discourage  any  one  from  entering  my  chosen  profession  of  Landscape 
Design.  We  need  earnest  women  who  are  willing  to  work  hard,  but  a  word  of 
warning  might  be  advisable.  No  girl  who- is  not  well  grounded  in  tin-  elements  Oi 
the  exact  sciences  and  who  is  not  willing  to  work  bard  over  surveying,  perspective 


and  mechanical  draughtman's  work,  should  think  of  applying.  She  could  specialize 
in  planting' and  garden  work,  study  soils,  entomology  (economic),  and  floriculture: 
but  I  should  not  advise  her  to  major  in  Landscape  Art  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  Landscape  Architect.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  an  implied  derogatory  statement 
of  the  excellent  women  Landscape  Architects  we  already  have,  but  to  urge  my 
sisters  to  study  the  question  thoroughly  before  taking  any  decisive  steps.  In  two 
years  I  bave  met  with  eight  discouraged  girls,  who  'did  not  know  it  was  so  hard,' 
and  are  sorry  they  had  not  specialized  in  market  gardening,  nursery  management, 
etc.  The  art  of  Landscaping  is  going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  need 
to  be  very  much  alive  and  very  much  in  earnest  to  keep  up.  I  am  proud  to  state 
that  three  young  women  out  of  ten  have  made  the  young  men  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  so  excellent  has  been  their  work.  All  three  are  doing  well  in  the  world. 
The  other  seven  may  develop  later  on.  I  am  jealous  for  two  things : 
that  my  younger  sisters  (I  am  grey-haired,  you  may  recall)  may  keep  their  standard 
of  what  is  'good  work'  high ;  and  that  Landscape  Art  may  also  keep  a  high  standard 
and  be  ranked  with  the  true  arts." 


PERSONALS. 

Miss  Miriam  Sener,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  who  raises  fine  young  plants  under  glass  for  her  own 
pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  her  friends,  decided  to  sell  the  plants  to  her  friends 
this  spring,  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  Red  Cross  Society.  Miss  Sener  sold  snap- 
dragons, Delphinium,  cactus  dahlias,  Marechal  Neil  roses,  and  handed  a  nice  sum 
to  the  Red  Cross  treasury. 

Miss  Louise  F.  Anderson,  154  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  writes:  "We 
do  not  raise  any  vegetable  seeds  on  our  small  place  that  I  could  distribute,  as  I  buy 
my  own  seeds  every  spring,  but  I  have  from  time  to  time  some  flower  seeds,  espe- 
cially some  very  fine  double  hollyhock  seeds,  that  I  can  exchange  for  other  seeds 
with  members,  if  you  think  any  might  desire  to  do  so.  You  have  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  progress  of  the  "Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association." 

Boy  Scouts  at  Work. — Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  who  is  a  member  of  the  W.  N. 
F.  and  G.  Association,  has  recently  been  made  Chief  Grub  Scout  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  He  is  lecturing  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  not  only  induce 
the  Scouts  to  take  up  farm  work,  but  to  actually  show  them  how  to  do  it.  The 
Scouts  now  number  over  290,000,  and  their  slogan  will  be,  until  the  war  is  over, 
"Every  Scout  to  Feed  a  Soldier."  Troops,  under  their  Scoutmaster,  will  probably 
be  sent  to  farming  communities  where  there  is  demand  for  labor.  The  Scouts  are 
to  work  one-half  a  day  only,  but  many  hands  make  light  work,  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent they  are  going  to  be  a  great  saviour  of  the  farming  problem  this  year  and 
possibly  for  many  years  to  come. 

Nubian  Goats. — Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Watson,  of  Beech  Haven  Farm,  Wycombe, 
Pa.,  has  a  herd  of  valuable  Nubian  Milch  goats,  of  which  she  has  sent  photographs 
to  the  Bulletin.  The  picture  of  twelve  little  goats  is  exceedingly  pretty,  for  they 
crowd  about  the  feeding  trough  in  a  very  playful  fashion. 

Flower  Decoration. — Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Richards  gave  a  most  illuminating  lecture 
on  Flower  Arrangement  in  New  Rochelle.  "Relationship  of  flowers  and  the  recep- 
tacle which  is  to  hold  them  should  be  given  much  thought,"  she  said.  "Line,  color, 
blending  of  color,  ease  and  grace  of  decoration,  are  points  which  a  good  judge  will 
look  for  first.  Light  and  shade,  daylight  and  candlelight,  all  affect  table  decoration. 
This  is  needed  all  the 'year,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared.  At  Thanksgiving  there 
are  fruits  and  nuts  and  vines  covered  with  gay  berries.  If  one  starts  in  time  with 
Chinese  primroses,  they  will  be  ready  when  the  Christmas  holly  is  gone."  Mrs. 
Richards  had  filled  baskets  to  illustrate  how  such  should  and  should  not  be  handled. 

An  article  on  small  gardens  by  Mrs.  Elsie  McFate  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  from  which  we  quote  several  paragraphs:  "Don't  despair  be- 
cause of  poor  ground.  Even  a  slag  pile  is  not  impossible.  If  you  have  hard  clay, 
dynamite  it  with  warm,  fresh  stable  litter.  If  you  have  hot  sand,  cool  it  off  with 
clay.  Beware  of  'top  soil'  from  old  gardens  sold  for  good  money  because  it  is 
'black.'  Such  soil  is  usually  worn  out.  Often  this  alluring  color  of  soil  is  taken 
on  onlv  bv  environment  of  soot  and  dirt.  Some  near  day  our  women  may  feed 
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the  nation.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  such  an  important  task  seemed  just  he- 
fore  us.  In  case  of  actual  war,  all  other  works  of  'preparedness'  fade  against  the 
gigantic  work  of  providing   food." 

RECIPES. 

For  Preserving  Vegetarles  and  Fruit  Unsterilized. 

Beans  in  Salt. 
Take  young,  tender,  green  string  beans,  preferably  in  the  fall,  string  and  cut  as 
for  the  table.  In  a  stone  crock  put  a  layer  of  rather  coarse  salt  (dairy  salt),  just 
covering  so  that  you  cannot  see  the  bottom  of  the  crock.  Then  put  a  layer  of  the 
raw  beans  about  an  inch  deep;  another  layer  of  salt  just  obscuring  the  beans,  and 
so  on,  ending  with  the  salt  as  top  layer.  Tie  a  piece  of  muslin  over  the  top.  In  a 
day  or  so  they  will  have  settled  at  least  one-third,  and  you  can  fill'up  with  more  fresh 
beans  and  salt,  and  cover  as  before.  I  set  the  crocks  holding  several  quarts  in  the 
cellar,  and  find  the  beans  are  good  and  preserve  their  natural  color  all  winter. 
When  using,  take  out  each  time  the  quantity  required,  and  wash  them  thoroughly 
through  several  waters,  letting  them  soak  a  while  in  each,  until  you  have  washed 
away  all  salt  or  as  much  as  desired,  and  cook  as  if  fresh,  but  do  not  soak  all  night. 
If  the  beans,  the  salt  and  the  crock  are  all  the  same  temperature  when  packing, 
I  fancy  they  keep  better,  and  the  salt  does  not  melt  much,  as  indeed  it  should  not. 
Sometimes  the  salt  has  not  melted  at  all ;  other  times  I  find  it  has.  It  is  always 
better  when  it  does  not. — Lydia  VV.  Rhoads,  Germantown,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swiss  Method  of  Drying  Beans  and  Apples. 
"  String  beans  are  picked  in  their  prime,  the  strings,  if  any,  are  pulled  out.  Then 
they  are  washed  and  strttng  through  the  middle  of  the  length  and  width  of  the 
bean  with  a  needle  and  strong  double  white  cotton  or  linen  thread  a  yard  and  a  half 
long.  String  them  close  together.  Then  they  are  put  into  boiling  water  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.  If  you  have  poles  a  yard  or  more  apart 
with  nails  nine  to  ten  inches  apart,  and  leave  loops  to  your  strings,  they  can  easily 
be  removed  before  the  dew  falls  or  in  case  of  a  shower.  Protect  from  flies  with 
gauze.  Two  or  three  sunny  days  will  suffice  to  dry  them.  They  shrivel  and  do  not 
look  very  well,  but  fill  up  in  soaking,  which  takes  longer  than  if  the  beans  were 
fresher.     The  dried  flavor  is  different  from  the  fresh,  but  nice. 

Apples  should  be  pared,  cut  into  eighths,  cores  removed,  and  strung  up  like  the 
beans,  but  without  parboiling.  Hang  to  dry  in  sun  for  several  days.  Cover  with 
gauze. 

Blueberries  and  black  cherries  are  placed  on  wooden  trays,  close  together,  but 
only  one  layer  thick.  They  should  be  covered  with  gauze  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  sun  until  quite  shrivelled  and  dry.  When  cooked  they  fill  up  and  are  quite  good. 
— Mrs.  M.  J.  Hendricks,  76  Lincoln  Road,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Dried  Corn. 
Select  young  ears  and  plunge  into  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes  or  just  long 
enough  to  set  the  milk.  Slice  from  the  cob,  not  cutting  too  deeply  :  then  scrape 
as  clean  as  possible.  Place  in  shallow  pans,  spreading  to  cover  bottom  thinly,  and 
put  into  oven  to  dry  quickly.  Be  careful  not  to  scorch.  It  takes  about  twelve  hours 
to  dry  properly.  It  may  then  be  put  into  bags  and  hung  near  the  stove,  more 
corn  being  added  as  it  is  dried.     Pack  in  weevil-proof  packages  for  winter  use. 

Green  Beans  in  Salt  Brine. 
Take  fresh  beans,  string,  wash  and  cut  as  for  table  use.  dry  with  cloth  and 
place  a  layer  in  bottom  of  crock.  Add  thin  layer  of  salt  and  repeat  till  crock  is 
nearly  full".  Press  with  potato  masher  or  stone  until  enough  juice  has  been  extracted 
to  form  a  brine  to  cover  the  beans.  Cover  with  cloth,  and  weight  to  keep  beans 
in  place.  Must  be  soaked  before  using.  Will  keep  beautifully  in  a  cool  place. 
Parslev,  celery  and  summer  savory  may  be  dried  in  the  oven  or  hot  sun  and 
keep  indefinitely.— Mrs.  B.  W.  Rosenstone,  Palos  Park,  111. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Children's  Gardens.  By  Louise  Klein  Miller.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  pp.  235. 
Brief  sketches  of  children's  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  illu- 
minating suggestions  by  the  way,  comprise  the  opening  third  of  this  wise  little  book. 
Chapters  on  native  shrubs  and  trees  follow,  and  propagation,  grafting  and  budding, 
soil  and  fertilizers,  are  then  discussed.  The  studies  of  insects,  beneficial  and  in- 
jurious, are  extremely  valuable  for  teachers  who  intend  to  instruct  children,  and 
the  chapter  on  the  uses  of  birds  adds  a  charming  touch  to  the  practical  outlook. 
Teachers  in  the  country  will  find  this  book  specially  helpful. 

Co-operation  in  Agriculture.  By  G.  Harold  Powell.  The  Rural  Science  Series. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Editor.  Published  by  Macmillan.  Cloth,  pp.  327. 
After  a  brief  chapter  on  Changes  in  Industrial  Methods,  Mr.  Powell  gives  chap- 
ters on  the  organization  of  a  co-operative  association,  with  specimens  of  some 
already  in  existence.  He  then  goes  more  fully  into  the  details  of  methods  in  use 
in  a  variety  of  such  associations,  horse  and  cattle,  egg,  cotton  and  fruit.  Co-opera- 
tion in  Irrigation  is  discussed,  and  a  chapter  on  Rural  Credit,  and  another  on  the 
Rural  Telephone,  add  interest.  As  the  American  co-operative  movement  is  yet  in 
the  formative  stage,  those  desiring  enlightenment  will  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Powell's 
presentation  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  as  well  as  what  needs  to  be  done.  Per- 
haps at  the  present  time,  to  the  small  farmer,  the  co-operation  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  as  he  presents  it,  will  be  exceedingly  helpful.  An  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  working  details  of  a  great  number  of  associations  enables  Mr.  Powell  to  put 
at  the  convenience  of  his  readers  a  great  mine  of  information,  which  he  will  find 
exceedingly  useful  in  working  out  similar  associations  in  parts  of  the  country  not 
yet  assisted  by  co-operative  institutions. 

Little  Gardens.  By  Charles  M.  Skinner.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cloth, 
pp.  250.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.35  net. 
This  is  a  charming  study  of  what  a  small  city  garden  may  be.  Suggestions 
for  planting  small  spaces  are  aided  by  diagrams  so  clever  that  the  reader  wishes 
she  had  a  space  of  the  size  mentioned  in  which  to  try  all  the  plans  in  turn.  Under 
the  title  of  "A  Country  Yard,"  larger  spaces  are  considered.  The  suggestions 
regarding  flowers,  color  and  arrangement,  are  exceedingly  practical,  and  no  one  will 
go  astray  in  getting  this  book  if  possessed  of  a  small  space  and  the  desire  to  make 
a  thing  of  beauty  out  of  it. 

Community  Civics.  By  Jessie  Field  and  Scott  Nearing.  Published  by  Macmillan 
Co.  Cloth,  pp.  270.  Illustrated.  Price,  60  cents. 
The  low  price  of  this  very  valuable  book  should  do  much  to  put  it  just  where 
it  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  community  leader  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
text-book,  but  so  charmingly  written  that  one  does  not  realize  it  when  reading  it. 
It  fairly  teems  with  suggestions,  which  are  what  leaders  want  in  these  days,  when 
so  busy  giving  out  material  to  eager  workers.  It  also  is  contagiously  enthusiastic, 
a  very  valuable  quality.  "Country  Life  Ideals,"  "The  Art  of  Home-Making,"  and 
"The  "Nation  as  a  Community,"  are  titles  of  three  of  the  chapters. 

Milady's  House  Plants.     By  F.  E.  Palmer.     Published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co., 

438  to  448  West  37th   Street,  New  York.     Cloth,  pp.   176.     Price,  $1.00, 

Illustrated. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  an  expert  in  the  line  he  is  presenting  in  this 

book.     Directions  for  the  care  of  ferns,  palms  and  other  foliage  plants  ;  for  begonias, 

roses,   azalias,  bulbous  plants,   and  geraniums,  not  to  enumerate  many  others,  are 

clear' and  concise.     A   chapter  on   seeds   and   cuttings,   and   one   on  insect  pests,   is 

important.     A  new  note  is  struck  in  the  suggestions   for  a  combination   plant  and 

tearoom  or  lounge,  which  are  so  enticing  that  we  are  sure  that  many  of  them  will 

be  promptly  adopted  bv  lovers  of  home  and  flowers.     The  illustrations  are  so  soft 

and  clear  that  they  are  an  aid  to  students  of  this  old,  yet  new,  winter  solace. 
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The  Joyous  Art  of  Gardening.     By  Frances  Duncan.     Cloth.     Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $1.75  net.     Pp.   140.     Illustrated.     Diagram-. 

Joy  in  the  garden  is  the  topic  and  tone.  But  the^  text  is  also  practical,  and 
from  so  practiced  a  gardener  that  one  can  almost  see  one's  plants  grow  even  on  a 
windy  day  in  March.  A  study  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  is  specially  fetching. 
The  compost-heap,  winter  injuries  and  other  necessary  subjects,  are  carefully  treated, 
as  well  as  ornamental  ones,  such  as  lattices  and  garden  seats.  The  book  runs  over 
with  enticing  cut's,  diagrams  and  charts.     A  joyous  book  for  a  dull  day. 

My  Garden.     By  Louise  Beebe  Wilder.     Published    by    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 
Price,  $1.50.     Cloth,  pp.  308.     Illustrated. 

Spring  rounds  to  winter  in  delightful  informal  talk  by  the  author  on  flowers 
which  Blow  and  grow  from  April  till  October.  Many  plants  unusual  to  the  casual 
gardener  are  introduced,  and  whet  the  appetite  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  "How 
shall  my  garden  grow  ?"  To  the  lover  of  the  olden  time,  "The  Herb  Garden"  is  a 
fragrant  invitation  to  devote  a  corner  to  thyme,  lavender,  basil  and  woodruff ;  while 
"Green  Draperies"  suggest  roofs  of  summer  green  underhung  with  rainbow  tints : 
wisteria,  trumpet  creeper  and  moon  flowers.     The  illustrations  are  helpful. 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  The  Bulletin  when  answering  advertisements 


GMrnr  Arrrs  (Slafctnlt 

GLAD  flowers  for  ihe  summer 
garden. 

Brilliant — Showy — Effective. 

Illustrated  booklet  FREE  upon 
request. 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Cedar  Acres,   Box   F 

Wenliam,  Mass. 


A  BIRD  BY  MAIL 

So  cunningly  shaped,  of 
wood  and  metal,  and  so  truly 
colore^d  and  carved,  that  it 
almost  deceives  the  live  birds. 
Complete  with  stick  and  metal 
swivel,  for  use  as  flower  stick, 
weather  vane  or  on  shrubbery, 
indoors     or     out.  Robins, 

Orioles,  Parrots,  Larks,  Blue- 
jays,  etc..  2  birds  for  $2.  6  in 
box  for  $5.  12  assorted  in 
artistically  painted  box,  $10 
prepaid. 

GARDEN  STUDIO 

122  Waverly  Place.NewYoik 


ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.     Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 


I  RIS  SEEDLINGS.— Mrs.  L.  B.  Cross, 
*  924  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  some  fine  seedling  Iris.  She  writes  : 
"\  am  most  anxious  to  co-operate  in  any 
activity  the  Association  may  find 
adapted  to  the  need  of  the  hour  in  this 
most   strenuous  time." 


\\7ILLIAM  W.  EDGAR  COMPANY, 
vv  Importers  and  Growers  of  Plants 
ar.d  Flowers,  Waverly,  Mass. 


C  ORSGATE  FARMS.  Cranhury,  N.  J. 
*■  M.  V.  Landman,  "  Experimental 
Department. 


T  HE  list  of  "Agricultural  and  Horti- 
*  cultural  Courses  for  Women  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,"  which  appeared  ■ 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Bulletin,  is 
issued  in  leaflet  form,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Office  of  the  Association. 
Single  copies,  5  cents  :  $1.50  per  hundred. 
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Green-Briar  Home  Preserves 


Sun-cooked  fruits  and  fruit  juices 
one  of  the  specialties.  Novelties 
in  Christmas  and  Bridge  Whist 
boxes  and  baskets  containing 
preserves    and    jellies.  :  : 

Price  List  on  request 

IDA  PUTNAM 


Green  Briar 


East  Sandwich,  Mass. 


WHEN      YOU      WANT      THE      BEST 

C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Seeds 

Haarlem,  Holland 

for  the  Farm  or  Garden 

Grower  of 

Plants 

and 

Choice  Bulbs 

Horticultural    Supplies 

Bulbs   Imported  direct  from 

of  any  kind 

Holland  for  Customers.    No 

"Get  them  at  DreerV 

supply  kept  here.    Catalogue 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer 

quoting  prices  in   Nurseries 

and  Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  every- 

in   Haarlem — free   on  appli- 

thing needed  for   your   success.     Copies 

cation. 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants  who  men-* 

tion  this  publication. 

E.  J.  Krug',  Sole  Agent 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Office  of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6000. 

The  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  gift  of  two  Lumiere  garden 
pictures,  presented  by  Henrietta  Hudson,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion. These  pictures  were  shown  at  the  exhibit  of  members'  work  in  Washington, 
where  they  were  much  admired.     They  are  now  on  exhibit  at  the  rooms. 

The  following  day  letter  was  sent  to  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  April  14th,  1917 :  "Our  Association  submits  this  plan  for  your  consideration. 
We  urge  Universal  Service  for  men,  women  and  children,  not  available  for  army 
service,  for  agricultural  and  home  work,  under  Federal  control.  Enlist  these  classes 
of  citizens  under  their  specific  lines  of  work,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  doing 
as  patriotic  work  as  sailors  or  soldiers  at  the  front.  We  would  suggest  departments 
for  enlistment  as  follows :  Canning,  preserving,  home  and  canteen  cooking,  sewing, 
conservation  of  land,  paper,  etc.,  farming  and  small  gardens,  growing  of  herbs, 
vegetable  dyes  and  essential  oils. 

"(Signed,)  Hilda  Loines,  General  Secretary." 

The  Recruiter,  the  organ  of  the  Resource  Mobilization  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  State  Defense  Council  (published  weekly,  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General, 
Albany,  N.  Y.),  has  published  the  list  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Courses 
for  Women  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  prepared  by  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  on  June  29th, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Francis  King.  The  guests  were  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
temporary  Advisor}^  Committee,  whose  work  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Mid- 
West  Branch.  The  purpose  of  the  luncheon  was  to  discuss  the  extension  of  the 
work  and  arrange  for  the  Conference  of  the  National  Association,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  October  4  and  5,  191 7. 

The  Charm  of  Gardening. — I  can  tell  "the  women  of  Canada"  this,  that  if 
once  they  begin  cultivating  their  back  yard  or  their  front  plot,  they  will  become 
so  enamoured  of  the  work  and  its  results,  that  they  will  continue  it,  to  their  own 
and  the  country's  great  advantage,  and  that  probably  in  the  process  they  will  dis- 
cover many  essentials  in  their  daily  housekeeping  which  will  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  the  charm  and  interest  of  gardening. — Constance  E.  Hamilton,  Lome  Park, 
Ontario. 
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WASTE.* 

BY    MRS.    CHARLES    THOMPSON. 

As  President  of  the  Housekeepers'  Alliance  of  Washington,  I  have 
been  invited  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  waste.  The  idea  is,  no 
doubt,  that  I  should  be  able,  in  the  present  stress,  to  give  you  some 
eloquent  recipes  for  the  use  of  left-overs.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
purpose  I  have  in  speaking.  The  time  has  passed,  if  it  ever  existed, 
when  the  use  of  left-overs  was  the  substance  of  household  economy. 
National  defense  demands,  if  not  organized,  syncronized  household 
economy,  administered  by  the  same  elements  of  authority  that  direct 
the  whole  matter  of  National  Defense. 

The  reason  is  this:  The  United  States  is  at  war  with  a  nation  that 
is  armed  with  household  economy  as  surely  as  with  Zeppelins  or  Krupp 
guns.  It  is  a  war,  moreover,  in  which  victory  will  belong  to  the  nation 
that  can  shoot  the  lasfloaf  of  bread  into  the  field.  And  what  use  is  the 
United  States  making  of  household  economy — of  housewives  as  a  means 
of  National  Defense  in  this  war? 

The  minute  Germany  went  to  war,  the  housewives  of  the  country 
were  mobilized  the  same  as  soldiers.  Cooks  sat  in  a  body  in  the  con- 
gress hall  of  Germany  and  organized  a  policy  of  national  defense.  Neither 
military  experts  nor  engineers  did  this  for  them.  Cooks  did  it  them- 
selves. The  housewives  were  lined  up  for  National  Defense  by  the  time 
the  army  was  on  the  march,  and  when  the  first  guns  of  Germany  were 
firing,  trained,  organized  housewives  were  marching  into  rural  districts, 
and  at  the  doors  of  the  school  houses,  on  the  porches  of  churches,  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  poor,  telling  all  the  house-mothers  of  the  land  what 
they  must  do  to  save  the  country. 

Consider  the  economic  force  of  housewives  in  relation  to  our  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  commercial  economy — first,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  food  production. 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  is  here  in 
Washington  organic  proof  that  women  work  in  growing  and  making 
food. 

But  there  is  another  means  than  production  to  increase  food.  It 
is  the  particular  excellence  of  the  housewife.  It  is  to  increase  food  by 
increasing  the  utilities  of  food  materials.  That  is  the  housewife's 
metier;  it  is  the  substance  of  home  economics,  which  is  so  definitely 
recognized  in  France  that,  allied  with  efficiency  in  making  munitions  of 
war,  the  Cruesot  iron  works  have  long  been  organized  on  a  plan  pro- 


*Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  26th,  191 7. 


viding  that  the  wives  of  their  working  men  shall  be  trained  and  applied 
to  housework  because,  as  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  science  of  the  French 
economist,  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  "Every  economy  in  the  home  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  increase  of  wages." 

In  England  throughout  the  war,  under  the  personal  patronage  of 
the  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  national  agencies 
have  been  employed  to  organize  in  women  the  means  of  defense  that 
household  economy  is.  Increase  of  food  is  the  direct  object.  Incidental 
benefits  to  national  defense  are  money  gain  and  increased  productive 
power  of  women. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  England  found  cause  to  lament  the  ama- 
teur spirit  which  her  women  had  taken  into  housework,  which,  at  the 
expense  of  national  efficiency,  they  took  into  other  work  as  they  re- 
placed men  drafted  by  war  from  industry  into  military  service.  All 
that  is  changed  now.  The  United  States  might,  perhaps,  pull  through 
the  war  with  England  and  France  doing  the  housekeeping  as  well  as 
the  shooting;  but  as  the  United  States  is  in  this  war  to  win  the  victory 
of  lasting  peace,  it  is  important  to  look  ahead  to  the  economic  condition 
in  which  we  shall  emerge  from  war.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  industrial 
supremacy  in  peace  following  this  war,  we  are  bound  to  be  able  to  do 
our  housekeeping  as  well  and  cheaply  as  any  nation.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  produce  goods  and  sell  them  at  prices  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States. 

The  matter  of  distribution  of  food  is  the  second  big  item  of  the 
United  States  Government  war  policy  of  economy.  Enormous  waste 
operates  in  commerce  from  the  error  of  looking  upon  the  housewife  only 
as  a  consumer.  Pampered  as  such  by  business,  to  bait  the  housewife's 
trade,  a  fearfully  expensive  duplication  of  retail  delivery  of  goods  oper- 
ates, as  when  one  dollar  is  spent  to  send  home  a  two-cent  yeast  cake. 
All  that  sort  of  waste  can  be  eliminated  only  by  the  co-operation  of 
commerce  with  systematic  housekeeping  designed  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

Why  not  give  the  American  housewife  a  fair  chance  to  show  what 
she  can  accomplish  for  the  relief  of  the  food  situation  ? 

The  Agricultural  Department  does  splendid  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics. American  women  should  never  cease  to  hail  with  respect  and 
gratitude  the  Wilson  administration,  which,  in  the  person  of  Secretary 
Houston,  discovered  the  American  housewife  on  the  farm  in  money 
relations  with  agriculture.  That  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  get  or- 
ganized in  the  scheme  of  the  defense  of  the  nation — the  American  house- 
wife in  her  money  relations,  for  thus  only  may  her  efficiency  be  directed 
and  controlled  to  increase  food,  to  provide  money  and  material  for  war, 
to  fortify  industry  and  the  home.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  give 
women  information  on  these  matters.  The  women  should  be  compelled 
to  act. 

I  should  like,  briefly,  to  propose  a  program  of  action  in  this  regard, 
and  I  wish  that,  with  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion meeting  here  in  Washington,  results  might  follow. 

The  President  of  your  Association,  in  the  Conference  number  of 


your  quarterly  review,  puts  her  finger  on  the  first  thing  needing  to  be 
done.  She  says  the  trained  woman  is  the  valuable  woman  in  working 
the  land. 

That  is  just  as  true  of  women  doing  housework. 

From  competent  authority  I  learn  that  the  food  situation  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  increasingly  bad.  It  is  bad  this  year;  it 
will  be  worse  next  year;  and  the  third  year  worse  still.  Let  women  be 
prepared  accordingly. 

We  must  train  women  for  housework;  we  must  train  women  for 
farm  work.  But  we  must  define  standards  that  will  make  the  training 
practicable  to  the  end  of  national  defense;  that  is,  we  must  train  women 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  to  get  results. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  frame  a  system  of  cost  accounting 
in  the  household.  I  have  made  a  start  in  this  the  past  winter,  with  the 
co-operation  of  an  expert  of  the  United  States  Federal  Trades  Commis- 
sion. It  should  not  be  difficult  to  complete  the  task  and  get  promptly 
into  circulation  an  adequate  system  of  cost  accounting  in  the  household. 
That  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  order  to  standardize  home  economics 
and  woman's  work  on  the  farm  as  measures  of  national  defense. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  a  national  teaching  body  of  home 
economic  experts,  the  American  Home  Economic  Association.  A  kin- 
dred body  that  has  offered  its  services  to  the  President  where  trained 
women  are  needed,  is  the  Woman's  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association. 
Both  those  bodies  might  promptly  be  put  in  the  field  to  teach  home 
economics  as  a  war  measure  of  economy.  Unions  and  organizations  of 
professional  cooks  should  be  likewise  employed.  But  that  work  in  the 
field  should  have  back  of  it  a  National  Household  and  Food  Economy 
League,  that  could  wisely  be  modeled  after  the  institution  of  the  sort 
operating  in  England. 

We  should  have  at  once  established  in  Washington  a  permanent 
National  Household  and  Food  Economy  Exhibit,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  exhibition  that  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation has  assembled  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  such  an  exhibit. 

There  should  be  similar  exhibits  in  every  State  and  county  through- 
out the  country,  especially  designed  to  guide  the  people  in  what  food 
to  produce  and  how  to  cook  it.  To  encourage  every  locality  to  grow 
the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  that  part,  and  most  needed  in  the  allied 
scheme  of  food  control,  is  a  plan  that  could  be  admirably  served  by 
teaching  women  to  cook  such  food  and  preserve  it.  A  burden  would 
be  removed  from  means  of  the  distribution  of  food  were  we  skilled 
in  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  seasonable  foods,  home  grown 
in  our  own  locality,  instead  of  in  Maine  in  midwinter  demanding  straw- 
berries from  Florida,  and  in  El  Paso  in  July  insisting  on  having  raw  live 
lobsters  to  feed  to  the  children  at  bedtime. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  in  Washington,  the  Housekeepers'  Alliance 
declared  war  on  waste,  in  which  we  have  had  no  small  measure  of  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  practical,  I  am  sure,  to  think  of  the  whole  operation 
of  the  national  program  of  economy  as  woman's  war  on  waste,  and 
I  should  like  the  President  to  fix  a  week  as  a  week  of  War  on  Waste. 
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when  every  community,  by  means  of  exhibits  and  competitions  and 
prizes,  might  vie  with  one  another  to  excel  in  eliminating  waste.  This 
would  aim  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  and  to  add  to 
the  store  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  for  that,  as  the  President  of 
your  Association  has  said,  women  must  be  trained. 

Besides  training  for  housework,  they  must  be  trained  for  farm 
work.  Therefore  I  would  urge,  as  another  measure  of  the  policy  of 
Woman's  War  on  Waste,  that  every  agricultural  college  in  the  country 
be  requisitioned  to  provide  special  short  courses  in  agriculture  for 
women. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  United  States  against  women  working 
on  farms.  This  should  no  longer  operate,  in  view  of  what  women  may 
thus  do  to  increase  the  production  of  food.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
war  experience  of  Great  Britain  to  guide  us.  There  is  categorical  evi- 
dence available  to  show  in  just  what  lines  of  farm  work  the  industry 
of  women  can  be  made  valuable,  and  this  is  obtainable  to  guide  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  to  frame  really  practical 
courses  for  women. 

So  much  that  is  needed  now  by  American  women  as  measures  of 
national  defense  has  been  determined  in  France  and  England,  I  would 
suggest  that  an  Allied  Committee  of  Home  and  Farm  Women  be  formed 
— composed  of  English,  French  and  American  women — for  mutual  aid 
in  war. 

Let  the  French  and  English  women  assist  the  women  of  the  United 
States  to  profit  by  their  achievements  in  the  household  and  in  agricul- 
ture, and  let  American  women  use  their  office  as  producers  and  con- 
sumers, both  to  provide  food  supplies  where  allied  households  lack,  and 
to  improve  markets  in  the  United  States  for  goods  produced  by  allied 
women  not  obtainable  here. 

Finally,  a  campaign  should  be  made  among  women  of  the  United 
States  to  explain  and  make  popular  the  government  war  bonds.  This 
is  of  practical  value  to  the  government,  and  of  even  greater  practical 
value  to  women.  As  women  out  of  their  economy  or  out  of  the  profits 
of  their  labor  provide  money  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  war 
bonds,  they  help  to  finance  the  national  defense.  That,  a  worthy  end 
in  itself,  is  particularly  a  needed  object  lesson  to  American  women  and 
to  the  United  States  of  how  household  economy  and  the  work  of  women 
may  be  made  a  means  of  actually  increasing  prosperity  during  war. 

"We  need  prosperity  in  war  time  more  than  we  do  in  peace,"  says 
Mr.  Coffin  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

President  Wilson  has  spoken  more  fully  on  the  subject  thus:  "It  is 
evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  industries,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  ship  yards,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific 
and  more  efficient  because  of  war." 

The  President  neglected  to  mention  that  we  need  also  "more  prolific 
and  more  efficient"  homes.  Let  us  try  to  bring  this  need  to  his  atten- 
tion, that  means  for  women  to  serve  the  country  in  this  regard  may  be 
organized  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense.     When  I  speak  of  homes 


in  this  connection,  I  have  distinctly  in  mind  that  the  home  with  a  garden 
— the  farm  house — offers  conditions  which  provide  the  last  word  of 
efficient  service  for  women  in  war  time. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  WOMEN. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
To  the  Women  of  the  United  States: — 

Every  woman  can  render  important  service  to  the  nation  in  its 
present  emergency.  She  need  not  leave  her  home  or  abandon  her  home 
duties  to  help  the  armed  forces.  She  can  help  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
armies  and  help  to  supply  food  to  those  beyond  the  seas  by  practicing 
effective  thrift  in  her  own  household. 

Every  ounce  of  food  the  housewife  saves  from  being  wasted  in  her 
home — all  food  which  she  or  her  children  produce  in  the  garden  and 
can  or  preserve — every  garment  which  care  and  skilful  repair  make  it 
unnecessary  to  replace — all  lessen  that  household's  draft  on  the  already 
insufficient  world  supplies. 

To  save  food,  the  housewife  must  learn  to  plan  economical  and 
properly  balanced  meals,  which,  while  nourishing  each  member  of  the 
family  properly,  do  not  encourage  over-eating  or  offer  excessive  and 
wasteful  variety.  It  is  her  duty  to  use  all  effective  methods  to  protect 
food  from  spoilage  by  "heat,  dirt,  mice  or  insects.  She  must  acquire  the 
culinary  ability  to  utilize  every  bit  of  edible  food  that  comes  into  her 
home.  She  must  learn  to  use  such  foods  as  vegetables,  beans,  peas  and 
milk  products  as  partial  substitutes  for  meat.  She  must  make  it  her 
business  to  see  that  nothing  nutritious  is  thrown  away  or  allowed  to 
be  wasted. 

Waste  in  any  individual  household  may  seem  to  be  insignificant,  but 
if  only  a  single  ounce  of  edible  food,  on  the  average,  is  allowed  to  spoil 
or  be  thrown  away  in  each  of  our  20,000,000  homes,  over  1,300,000 
pounds  of  material  would  be  wasted  each  day.  It  takes  the  fruit  of 
many  acres  and  the  work  of  many  people  to  raise,  prepare  and  distribute 
464,000,000  pounds  of  food  a  year.  Every  ounce  of  food  thrown  away, 
therefore,  tends  also  to  waste  the  labor  of  an  army  of  busy  citizens. 

Clothing  is  largely  an  agricultural  product,  and  represents  the  re- 
sults of  labor  on  the  sheep  ranges,  in  cotton  fields,  and  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. Whenever  a  useful  garment  is  needlessly  discarded,  material 
needed  to  keep  some  one  warm  or  dry  may  be  consumed  merely  to 
gratify  a  passing  fancy.  Women  would  do  well  to  look  upon  clothing 
at  this  time  more  particularly  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

Leather,  too,  is  scarce,  and  the  proper  shoeing  of  armies  calls  for 
great  supplies  of  this  material.  There  are  only  so  many  pairs  of  shoes 
in  each  hide,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  animals  for  leather  as  well  as 
for  meat.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  encourage  adults  or  children 
to  take  care  of  their  shoes  and  make  them  last  longer  means  that  so 
much  more  leather  is  made  available  for  other  purposes. 

Employed  women,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
food  or  clothing,  also  directly  serve  their  country,  and  should  put  into 
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their  tasks  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  the  importance  of  their  product 
warrants. 

While  all  honor  is  due  to  the  women  who  leave  their  homes  to  nurse 
and  care  for  those  wounded  in  battle,  no  woman  should  feel  that,  be- 
cause she  does  not  wear  a  nurse's  uniform,  she  is  absolved  from  patriotic 
service.  The  home  women  of  the  country,  if  they  will  give  their  minds 
fully  to  this  vital  subject  of  food  conservation  and  train  themselves  in 
household  thrift,  can  make  of  the  housewife's  apron  a  uniform  of  national 
significance. 

Demonstrate  thrift  in  your  homes  and  encourage  thrift  among  your 
neighbors. 

Make  saving  rather  than  spending  your  social  standard. 

Make  economy  fashionable  lest  it  become  obligatory. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

A  COMMUNITY  CANNING  KITCHEN. 

Mrs.  Cement  Houghton,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Colt,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dane,  and 
other  members  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
are  interested  in  furthering,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Garden  Society,  the  Chestnut  Hill  Community  Kitchen,  at  the  Parish 
House  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass. 

Their  announcement  on  a  postal  card,  four  by  seven  inches  in  size, 
is  so  excellent  that  we  copy  the  main  points,  hoping  that  other  centres 
may  quickly  establish  similar  enterprises. 

"All  residents  of  Chestnut  Hill  and  vicinity  are  invited  to  send  to 
the  Kitchen  such  vegetables  as  they  wish  to  have  preserved,  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  o'clock,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days and  Thursdays,  during  July,  August  and  September.  Vegetables 
and  jars  will  be  marked  with  the  grower's  name.  A  small  charge  will 
be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  jars  and  incidentals. 

"Every  one  must  do  whatever  is  possible  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  food  shortage. 

"Help  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success,  and  benefit  yourselves  at 
the  same  time,  by  sending  your  vegetables  to  be  canned,  and  donating 
to  the  Kitchen  such  as  you  do  not  need  for  your  own  use.  Those  not 
having  their  own  gardens  may  buy  vegetables  and  have  them  put  up 
at  the  Kitchen. 

"During  August  and  September,  both  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
be  dried  by  the  latest  evaporating  methods  for  those  who  may  desire. 
Notify  the  Kitchen  two  days  in  advance  of  vegetables." 

WORK  or  WANT,  PRESERVE  or  PERISH, 
CAN  or  COLLAPSE. 

Slogan  of  the  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion. 
Mr.  Hoover,  with  the  splendid  co-operation  of  thousands  of  earnest 
women,  has  mobilized  the  nation  for  food  production  and  conservation 
before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  can  reach  our  members.     The  press  is 
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giving  itself  to  a  campaign  of  education  at  his  behest.  Many  members 
of  our  Association  are  actively  teaching,  by  pen  and  lecture,  the  best 
methods  for  growing  and  preserving  food.  In  past  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  we  have  offered  points  on  various  lines — small  gardens,  food 
economy,  etc.,  and  specially  on  the  preserving  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
by  processes  for  which  air-tight  containers  are  not  necessary.  This 
was  in  response  to  the  announcement  of  a  shortage  of  tin  and  glass  con- 
tainers. We  hope  our  members  will  try  the  recipes  and  report  results 
to  us.  Since  the  July  issue  went  to  press,  we  are  assured  that  the  short- 
age will  be  largely  overcome  by  government  recommendation  to  various 
manufacturers  for  an  immediate  increased  output  of  containers  for  pre- 
serving purposes.  Responses  from  glass  manufacturers  are  of  a  re- 
assuring nature.  Therefore,  we  wish  to  recommend  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  deal  especially  with  canning  and 
preserving.  The  latest  is  "Farmers'  Bulletin  839,"  published  in  June. 
It  explains  Home  Canning  by  the  One-Period  Cold-Pack  Method,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Publications  at  Washington. 
The  well-known  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  has  a  splendid  preserving 
literature  of  its  own,  also  obtainable  at  Washington.  In  over  forty-three 
States  are  State,  District  or  County  leaders,  organizing  clubs  and  de- 
monstrating vegetable  and  fruit  growing  and  preservation.  If  mem- 
bers wish  to  form  such  clubs,  literature  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
The  States  Relation  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington; 
or  application  can  be  made  to  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in  the 
respective  States  for  a  leader,  who  will  be  provided  if  possible.  A  list 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  leaders  in  twenty-eight  States  of  the  north  and 
west  is  on  file  at  the  Office,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  the  Secretary  will  send  names  of  the  leaders  of  any  State  to  members 
desiring  such.  Please  send  stamped  envelope.  For  names  of  leaders 
of  the  Southern  States,  application  will  have  to  be  made  at  Washington. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  May  27th  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
Special  Instruction  Train  of  the  Long  Island  Food  Battalion,  on  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  both  members  of  our  Association,  were 
demonstrating  food  preservation.  It  was  a  tremendous  success,  and 
its  methods  should  be  followed  elsewhere.  In  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  railway,  men  and  women  crowded  to  see  the  best  ways  of 
preserving  vegetables  shown  in  cars  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Another  of  our  members  is  interested  in  a  school  where  preserving 
is  being  done.  Knowing  that  certain  of  her  friends  would  leave  the 
city  during  the  summer,  she  asked  them  for  the  old  containers  which 
had  been  standing  in  their  cellars  awaiting  a  use.  They  readily  con- 
sented, and  she  took  dozens  to  the  school  in  question. 

Don't  leave  an  empty  container  in  your  neighborhood 
next  fall. 

Shall  we  not  accept  hints  from  our  members?  Here  are  some. 
Preserve  plenty  of  fruit  juices  in  tightly  corked  bottles,  from  which  to 
make  jellies  next  winter.  Concentrate  your  soup  mixtures  when  cook- 
ing for  winter  use,  so  that  each  container  will  hold  as  much  canned 
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goods  and  as  little  water  as  possible.     In  thinning  fruit  trees,  and  gath- 
ering windfalls,  preserve  them,  thus  saving  what  is  often  wasted. 

But  containers  may  still  be  hard  to  get,  so  drying  will  be  necessary. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  841,  issued  in  June,  is  the  latest  on  the  subject.  It 
contains  thirty  pages  of  fully  illustrated  directions  for  making  home 
dryers,  for  using  the  commercial  ones,  and  preparing,  drying,  and 
packing  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  from  potatoes  and  cauliflower 
to  spinach  and  peaches.  The  home-made  dryers  are  very  simple,  and 
the  directions  so  clear  that  a  boy  can  follow  and  make  them,  and  a  few 
vegetables  at  a  time  can  thus  be  saved  when  the  housewife  would  not 
have  the  time  to  can  them. 

RUBBER  RINGS  FOR  JARS. 

Mrs.  Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Eldon  Hall,  Chatham,  Va.,  writes: 
"The  best  rubber  ring  for  glass  jars  is  the  'Good  Luck/  made  by  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Company,  Postal  address,  Box 
5077,  Boston,  Mass.  I  order  them  direct  from  Boston.  I  have  never 
lost  a  jar  since  I  used  them." 

DRIED  SPINACH. 

A  member  writes  from  New  York  City:  "I  went  to  a  little  eating- 
place  yesterday,  where  they  served  spinach  which  had  been  dried  by 
the  evaporating  process.  They  were  experimenting  to  see  if  the  public 
liked  it,  and  you  were  asked  to  write  your  opinion  on  slips  of  paper, 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  spinach  was  delicious.  I  am  going 
again  to-night  to  see  what  else  they  are  trying  out." 

MID- WEST  BRANCH  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  holds  monthly  meetings  in  Chicago.  Though  there  are 
out-of-town  directors — Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman  representing  Minnesota, 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Richardson  representing  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Conrad  representing  Indiana — to  keep  in  touch  with  their  particular 
sections,  the  local  group  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  manage  to  assemble  a 
majority. 

The  Extension  Committee  has  taken  steps  to  bring  together  fruit 
and  garden  truck  producers  and  the  consumers  in  the  city,  by  finding 
interested  Garden  Club  women  in  the  particular  neighborhoods  and 
suggesting  their  directing  the  produce  to  grocers  in  the  section  of  the 
city  nearest  their  suburban  trains,  and  so  eliminating  the  middlemen 
of  South  Water  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Secondly,  this  com- 
mittee has  conferred  with  garden  clubs  of  wealthy  women  and  suggested 
that  their  surplus  produce  be  distributed  in  the  villages  nearest  their 
estates  through  the  local  groceries,  for  the  benefit  of  suburbanites  who 
have  no  gardens.  The  money  proceeds  could  be  given  to  charity  if 
so  desired. 

History  proves  that  it  takes  a  century  for  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture to  recover  from  the  shock  of  a  war.     Stress  is  laid  on  common  food 


plants,  and.  choice  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  are  neglected.  In  the 
demand  for  cereals,  potatoes,  beans  and  the  like,  quantity  is  asked  rather 
than  quality.  Accordingly,  business  foresight  declares  that,  as  there 
are  plans  to  strengthen  the  army  for  victory,  so  there  must  be  organi- 
zations to  conserve  what  it  has  taken  years  of  scientific  effort  to  produce 
for  the  period  of  peace  after  the  war.  Then,  more  than  ever,  civilization 
wTill  need  not  only  food  and  forage,  but  the  inspiration  of  nature  in  gar- 
dens of  flowers,  shrubs  and  orchards,  to  banish  the  ,  horror  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

A  gardsn  conservation  committee,  Mrs.  Vibe  K.  Spicer,  of  Kenil- 
worth,  Chairman,  was  organized  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Branch 
of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  Executive 
Board,  June  15th.  All  garden  clubs  and  horticultural  societies  are  in- 
vited to  send  delegates  to  this  committee.  Its  object  is  to  spread  pro- 
paganda holding  it  a  duty  to  preserve  gardens  and  orchards,  to  cherish 
plants,  to  encourage  buying  named  varieties,  and  to  support  old  firms 
of  seedsmen  whose  public  spirit  has  been  of  value  to  America. 

The  Association  is  awake  to  the  entry  of  women  in  larger  numbers 
into  practical  work  in  the  country.  Iowa  has  thousands  of  women  earn- 
ing a  living  on  farms,  in  stock  breeding  and  gardening.  Illinois  and 
the  middle  West  invite  them  to  their  opportunities.  During  the  last 
month  the  Chicago  office,  1653  Monadnock  Building,  has  had  over  fifty 
letters  from  women  asking  for  work  on  farms. 

''Direct  Marketing" — from  producer  to  consumer — will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  open  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  Art  Institute,  Satur- 
day, July  7th,  at  two  P.  M.  Mrs.  Francis  King,  the  National  President, 
will  meet  the  Excutive  Board  at  luncheon  June  29th,  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  first  National  Conference  in  Chicago,  October  4th 
and  5th.  Lena  M.  McCauley. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Miss  Katherine  L.  McCauley,  Chairman,  178 
Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  Chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  Chairman,  418  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Chairman,  Chelten- 
ham, Pa.;  Miss  Ellen  C.  Wood,  Vice-Chairman,  The  Tracy,  20  South 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  Chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Chair- 
man, 378  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee — Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions,  the  Council  formed  a  "Conserva- 
tion Committee,"  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thompson,  2506  Cliffbourne  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  Chairman. 
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PARTIAL   LIST   OF   CANNING   OUTFITS   AND   DEVICES 

RECOMMENDED  BY  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Home  and  Club  Co-operative  Canning   Outfits  and  Devices. 
Pressure  Cooker  Company,  Denver,  Colorado Aluminum    Steam    Canners 

and  Cookers. 
Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  222  North  Wabash 

Avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois Steam  Canner. 

Henmnger  &  Ayes  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon Steam  Canner. 

E.  F.  Kirwan  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland Steam   Canner. 

Farm  Canning  Machine  Co.,  Meridian,  Mississippi Hot  Water  Bath   Canner. 

Southern  Evaporator  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee Hot     Water     Bath     Canner 

and  Evaporator. 
Favorite   Manufacturing  Co.,   Tampa,   Florida Water-seal  Canner. 

Mechanical  Seals  and  Sealers  for  Tin  and  Glass. 
Burpee  &  Letson,  Ltd.,  South  Beningham,  Washington.  .Automatic  Can  Sealers,  Tin 

Cans. 
Bowers  Can  Seal  Co.,  146  Summer  Street,  Room  44,       Automatic  Can  Sealers,  Tin 

Boston,   Massachusetts    Cans. 

Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chicago,       Glass    Bottles,    Caps,    Milk 

111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  other  cities Bottle    Caps    and    Sealers 

for  same. 
Hem-iinger  &  Ayes  Mfg.  Co.,  47  First  Street,  Port-       Automatic  Can  Sealers,  Tin 
land,  Oregon   Cans. 

Steamers. 

Wilmot,  Castle  &  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York Steamers. 

Heating  Devices. 
Manning,  Bowman  &  Company,  Meriden,  Connecticut. .  Alcoholite  Stoves. 

4-H  Brand  Labels. 
Dennison     Mfg.     Co.,     Boston,    Mass.:    New    York,       4-H    Brand    Stickers,    seals 
N.    Y. ;     Philadelphia,    Pa. ;     Chicago,    111. ;     St.  and   gummed    labels     for 

Louis,  Mo boys'      and      girls'      club 

products. 

Tin  Cans,  Glass  Jars  and  Rubber  Rings. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma Economy  Jars. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia Glass-top   Jars. 

Smalley  Fruit  Jar  Co.,  26  Dock  Square,  Boston,  Mass..  .Glass-top   Jars. 

Ball  Brothers'  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Muncie,  Indiana Mason    and   Glass-top  Jars. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.. ..  Rubber  Rings. 

Ben  Schloss  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California Two-piece  Top  Jars. 

American    Can    Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. ;    New    York 

City,   N.  Y. ;   Chicago,   111 Tin   Cans. 

Tennessee  Can  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee Tin   Cans. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland Tin     Cans      and      General 

Equipment. 
Staunton  Jar  Corporation,  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Vacuum  Seal  Jars. 

Paper  Jam  and  Apple  Butter  Jars. 
American-Mono  Service  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J Paper  Jam  and  Apple  But- 
ter Jars. 

We   add   the   following. — Editor. 

Fibre   Containers. 
Weiss  Fibre  Container  Corporation,  Monroe,  Michigan. 
Purity  Paper  Bottle  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Single  Service  Package  Corp.  of  America,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
W.  C.  Tirchie  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  AUTUMN  CONFERENCE  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  Mid- West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  has  most  cordially  invited  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  attend  a  Conference  of  the  Association  at  Chicago.  The  date  is 
October  4th  and  5th,  and  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  keep 
the  date  in  mind,  with  a  view  to  attending.  Full  notices  will  appear  in 
the  September  and  October  issues  of  The  Bulletin.  Editor. 

LETTERS  -FROM  MEMBERS. 

Miss  Martha  M.  Owsley,  President  of  The  Garden  Club  of  Youngstown, 
writes : 

"The  Youngstown  Chapter  gave  up  the  plans  for  the  June  Flower  Show,  and 
expended  efforts  toward  helping  with  the  vacant  lot  garden  movement.  The  Club 
contributed  $143  to  help  pay  for  the  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  furnished  many 
vegetable  plants,  and  some  of  the  members  helped  in  the  supervising.  The  conser- 
vation of  the  crops  and  the  timely  harvesting  of  them  this  fall  is  the  problem  before 
us  now.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  some  efficient  way  of  getting  the  product 
from  the  woman  in  the  country  directly  to  the  city  consumer.  Establishing  a  bureau 
in  Youngstown  and  using  to  advantage  parcel  post  would  be  a  good  start,  we  feel. 
Just  what  need  there  is  for  us  to  create  some  such  bureau  and  what  the  best  method 
is  we  hope  through  personal  canvassing  and  through  the  aid  of  our  splendid  patri- 
otic newspapers  here  to  find  out.     I  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  suggestions." 

Miss  Marian  Roby  Case,  of  Weston,  Mass.,  writes :  "Is  it  safe  to  ask  a  mother 
to  speak  of  her  child,  a  ..woman  to  describe  her  garden?  For  how  could  I  resist 
your  invitation  to  tell  you  of  the  marsh  marigolds  growing  by  my  brook,  the  bed 
of  Alpine  iris  at  the  foot  of  an  old  gray  boulder,  or  of  the  clematis  Montana  Rubens 
opening  its  pink  buds  into  snowy  bloom  on  the  black  iron  grill  of  the  seat  in  my 
garden,  or  even  of  the  persistent  blossoming  of  th  exquisite  Clematis  Integrifolia 
Durandi  which,  bearing  its  last  lavender  flowers  at  the  top  of  a  gray  cedar  post 
after  frost,  is  now  covered  with  buds  just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom?  While  as 
for  the  history  of  the  farm  and  the  boys — for  the  last  seven  summers  I  have  known, 
though  repeatedly  told  by  the  men  on  the  place  that  the  boys  were  imps,  that  they 
are  really  wingless  cherubs,  and  that  the  hats  of  their  uniforms  are  needed  to  cover 
their  halos.  This  year  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  men,  who  have  con- 
sented to  judge  the  boys'  papers  on  Labor  Day,  and  who  have  followed  my  farm 
from  the  beginning.  Of  course,  you  see  the  Garden  Magazine.  In  the  last  number, 
under  "Blue  and  Gold,"  I  have  just  a  note  on  a  bed  of  chionodoxa  and  the  nar- 
cissus cyclamineus  which,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  I  found  to  be  such  a 
beautiful  combination  that  I  felt  I  must  tell  the  world  about  it.  In  one's  garden 
one  has  many  thoughts.  Yesterday,  when  I  was  in  the  glowing,  wonderful  garden 
at  Rockweld,  I  wondered  if  through  gardens,  museums  and  libraries,  it  would  not 
ever  be  possible  to  civilize  man  out  of  the  glory  of  war?" 

Miss  Hattie  H.  Conkling,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  writes  :  "I  have  not  accomplished 
as  much  as  I  wish  I  could  claim  in  hybridizing,  but  I  have  about  fifty  varieties  I 
have  raised,  including  a  few  seedlings  from  hybridized  seed  procured  in  the  East 
and  in  Europe,  which  I  think  have  unusual  merit.  The  past  two  years  have  been 
unfavorable  for  maturing  dahlia  seeds,  so  I  have  not  made  rapid  progress,  but  I 
hope  for  extra  fine  varieties  from  the  seeds  I  crossed  last  autumn,  about  one 
hundred  in  number.  I  began  with  dahlias  as  a  commercialized  hobby  two  years 
ago,  when  mother  gave  me  all  the  roots  she  had  raised  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
a  graduation  present.  These  were  standard  varieties,  largely  cactus,  single  and 
peony-flowered,  and  with  my  seedlings  amounted  to  about  one  thousand.  The  field 
was  a  riot  of  color,  not  entirely  harmonious.  With  the  support  of  garden-loving 
friends,  I  had  a  most  successful  year,  with  a  dahlia  show  included.  The  past  season 
was  unfavorable,  on  account  of  weather  conditions,  so  I  had  few  flowers  to  show 
for  my  work,  although  about  fifty  people  came  from  surrounding  towns  to  see 
them.  Excepting  the  dahlias,  our  flower  garden  is  confined  to  old  favorites  in 
our  borders,  though  we  hope  some  day  to  have  the  space  for  a  real  garden.  Mrs. 
Burrows,  also  a  member,  has  such  a  beautiful  little  formal  garden,  and  won  the 
first  honor  prize  twice  in  the  Davenport  City  Beautiful  campaign." 
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PERSONALS. 

Iris  at  New  Haven,  Conn.— At  the  New  Haven  County  Horticultural  Society 
iris  show.  Miss  Van  Name  (of  our  Association)  exhibited  Iris  Graminea,  a  native 
of  Austria,  from  among  her  seven  hundred  varieties.  The  flower  is  dainty  and 
fragrant.  Then  there  were  Wyndhams,  a  flower  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  much-boasted  Queen  of  May,  Rhein  Nixie,  the  Roof  Iris  of  Japan,  and 
many  others.  Miss  Van  Name  has  made  an  enduring  record  for  herself  in  hybrid- 
izing and  crossing  the  garden  species. — Florists''  Exchange. 

Flowers  for  Red  Cross  Work. — Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  giving,  for  the  past  two  years,  garden,  talks  on  flowers,  and  this  year  has 
turned  her  attention  to  vegetables  that  amateur  Minnesota  gardeners  may  be  pre- 
pared to  become  part  of  the  great  food  army  of  the  world.  At  the  flower  show  of 
St.  Paul,  at  which  Mrs.  Boardman  has  exhibited,  the  only  flowers  sold  were  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  nice  sum  was  realized. 


RECIPES. 

Summer  Vegetables  for  Winter  Soup. 
One  bushel  ripe  tomatoes,  one  peck  of  okra,  three  dozen  ears  of  corn,  one- 
half  dozen  bull-nosed  peppers,  four  pods  of  red  pepper,  one-quarter  peck  of  white 
onions,  one  tea  cup  of  coarse  salt.  Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes,  cook  down  about 
one-third.  Cut  the  okra,  onions  and  peppers  into  thin  slices,  and  add.  When  the 
okra  is  about  done,  add  the  corn  cut  from  the  cob.  Add  the  salt  just  before  can- 
ning. When  quite  thick,  put  into  small  (one  pint)  hot,  glass  jars,  and  seal  imme- 
diately. When  cool,  wrap  in  newspapers  to  exclude  the  light.  Keep  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  Add  to  soup  stock  just  before  serving. — Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Gross,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois. 

Appetizers— To  Utilise  Partly  Ripe  Fruit. 
Japanese  Mint  Jelly.— To  be  made  with  fruit  thinned  from  the  trees  when 
half  ripe.  Place  eight  quarts  plums  in  a  kettle,  with  a  good-sized  bunch  of  spear- 
mint. Pour  in  cold  water  till  it  just  shows  around  the  plums.  Stew  gently  until 
fruit  is  tender.  Strain  over  night  in  jelly  bag.  Proceed  as  for  any  other  jelly, 
using  scant  cup  of  sugar  to  full  cup  of  juice.  The  pulp  left  in  the  bag  may  be 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  and  used  as  marmalade,  using  measure  for  measure  of  sugar. 

Peach  Butter. — Partially  ripe  peaches,  thinned  from  trees  or  windfalls  may 
be  used.  Be  sure  to  discard  all  bruised  parts.  Stew  peaches  with  small  amount 
of  water  until  tender,  rub  through  sieve.  To  twelve  pounds  fruit  pulp  add  six 
pounds  of  sugar  (light  brown  will  do),  three  teaspoons  ground  cinnamon,  two 
teaspoons  ground  allspice,  one  teaspoon  ground  cloves.  Boil  down  till  thick,  stir 
often. — Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  L.  I.  R.  R.  Demonstration  Farm. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Peony  Book.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Harding.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  in  color.  Cloth,  pp.  259. 
Price,  $6.00. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  volume  makes  one  love  the  peony  and  long  to  possess 
the  book.  Mrs.  Harding  has  devoted  years  of  effort  to  the  planting  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  peony,  and  gives  most  valuable  information  for  growers  and  amateurs. 
She  also  shows,  through  the  exquisite  full  color  illustrations,  that  the  peony  is  no 
whit  behind  the  rose  in  form  and  brilliancy.  Wonderful  Chinese  pottery  is  cited 
to  show  its  decorative  possibilities.  Quaint  Greek  and  Japanese  legends  prove  it 
possesses  a  history.  Chinese  garden  lovers  loved  it  as  the  Dutchman  loved  his 
famous  tulips,  and  paid  fabulous  prices  for  it.  Citations  from  the  American  Peony 
Society  mention,  for  the  ordinary  gardener,  inexhaustible  varieties.  And  with  many 
more  charming  facts  does  Mrs.  Harding  cram  her  pages,  so  that  the  garden  lover 
with  but  a  wee  bit  of  land  can  hardly  await  the  September  season,  when  she  may 
select  her  varieties  from  those  mentioned  in  the  book  and  plant  her  peonies. 
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HOMECRAFT   FOOD    PRODUCTS    FROM    MARY'S    GARDEX.     Preserves, 
jams,  jellies,  pickles  and  canned  vegetables.     Fruits  and  vegetables  gathered 
daily  and  put  up  to  your  special  order.     Order  now  for  fall  delivery. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hutchinson,  Wakefield,  Mass, 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  The  Bulletin  when  answering  advertisements 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AMBLER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Two  years'  practical  and  theoretical  course  in  horticulture.  Next  entering 
class,  January  15,  1918,  for  diploma  students.  Fall  course  of  ten  weeks  for  Ama- 
teurs begins   September   nth.     Write   for  particulars.     Early  registration  advised. 

Elizabeth   Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stock- 
ton, of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  both  members  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  have  been  appointed  permanent  State  Chairmen  of  the  Women's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

At  the  meeting  of  Presidents  of  National  Associations,  called  by  the  Women's 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  and  held  in  Washington  on  June 
19th,  the  Association  was  represented  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Hilda  Loines.  Fifty 
organizations  were  represented,  and  each  one  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  it 
was  doing  to  meet  the  war-time  conditions.  Activity  in  gardening  and  food  con- 
servation was  reported  by  the  majority.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  to 
the  meeting,  and  outlined  briefly  the  food  economies  which  Would  be  necessary 
for  the  women  to  inaugurate,  in-  order  that  America  and  her  allies  might  be  fed. 
Each  delegate  was  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  for  her  organization  to  co-operate  with 
the  administration  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  list  of  courses  for  women  published  in  the  July  issue,  a  course  at 
Medford,  L.  I.,  Demonstration  Farm  was  mentioned.  WTe  find  that  they  do  not 
undertake  to  give  this  course,  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  such  a  mistake  occurred. 

Send  to  Charles  L.  Pack,  210  Maryland  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
excellent  manuals  on  Drying  and  Canning,  published  by  National  Emergency  Food 
Garden  Commission.  The  directions  are  particularly  clear  and  simple.  Both 
manuals  have  distinct  value.     Send  two  cents  for  postage. 

The  Women's  Land  Army  of  England  and  Wales  issues  a  folder  to  be  filled 
out  by  volunteers  for  National  Service.  It  contains  the  terms  of  employment  and 
pledge  for  keeping  of  same  on  the  back.     A  copy  is  on  file  at  our  office. 


ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.     Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 

ORSGATE   FARMS,  Cranbury,   New  Jersey.     M.   V.   Landman,    Experimental 
Department. 


WHEN  YOU   WANT   THE   BEST 

Seeds 

for  the  Farm  or  Garden 

Plants 

and 

Horticultural    Supplies 

of  any  kind 

f,Get  them  at  DreerV 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer 
and  Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  every- 
thing needed  for  your  success.  Copies 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants  who  men- 
tion this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM  W.   EDGAR 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Growers  of 
Plants  and  Flowers 

WAVERLY 

MASS. 


dritar  Arrw  (glafttnlt 

GLAD  flowers  for  the  summer 
garden. 

Brilliant — Showy — Effective. 

Illustrated  booklet  FREE  upon 
request. 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Cedar  Acres,   Box   F 

Wenkam,  Mass. 


CATHERINE   COOK 
Perennial   Borders   Golf   Illinois 

1001  People's  Gas  Building',  Chicago 
SPECIALTY— PEONIES 

Rare  Varieties  Lists  and  Prices  on  Request 

Extract  from  letter  from  Mrs.  Francis  King: 

Dear  Miss  Cook: — 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  peony  list I  had  no  idea 

you  were  in  the  business  in  such  a  large  way.     That  is  splendid, 

and  I  wish  you  great  success Madame  Emile  Galle  is 

my  favorite  of  all  peonies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Louisa  King, 

Alma,  Michigan. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

.  Office  of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6000. 

The  office  has  received  from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  four  large  cards  published  under  the  Free  Co-operative  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Work  of  the  United  States.  They  give,  severally,  directions  for 
Preservation  of  Eggs  in  Water  Glass,  Dandelions  as  Food,  Uses  of  Rhubarb,  and 
Dandelion  Recipes. 

We  wish  to  bring  again  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  two  excellent  manuals 
on  preserving  and  drying  issued  by  the  National  Emergency  Food  Garden  Commis- 
sion, 210  Maryland  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  care  of  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack.  It  is  desired  that  every  woman  should  possess  herself  of  copies  of  these 
manuals.     Distribution  free,  but  send  two  cents  for  postage. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  sends  to  the  office  seven  circulars  :— 
196.  Cow  Testing  Associations;  197.  Essentials  in  Larger  Food  Production;  198. 
Home  Vegetable  Gardening;  199.  Arrangement  of  Rectangular  Dairy  Barns;  200. 
Possibilities  of  the  Fall  Vegetable  Garden;  201.  Dried  Bean  Production  in  Illinois; 
202.  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf;  Bulletin  200.  Digestion  Experiments  with 
Pigs;  Bulletin  201.  Yields  of  Winter  Grains  in  Illinois. 

The  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  has  sent  to  the  office  copies 
of  The  Announcer.,  posters  'containing  all  manner  of  valuable  points  on  food,  crop 
and  land  conservation. 

The  Association  issues  a  little  booklet  listing  "Practical  Books  on  the  Farm  and 
Garden,"  which  can  be  secured  at  the  office  on  application.  Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

Mrs.  Chas.  O.  Bell,  of  4570  Utica  Street,  Denver,  Col.,  sent  a  very  fine  catalogue 
of  dahlias,  in  which  she  specializes,  to  the  Association.  She  includes  cultural 
notes  with  her  orders. 

In  the  beautiful  catalogue  of  gladioli  which  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  of  Cedar 
Acres,  Wenham,  Mass.,  sends  us,  are  fourteen  varieties'specially  adapted  to  green- 
house work. 

Miss  Rebecca  Dobbin,  of  Nature  Studio,  Elk  Ridge,  Md.,  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  attractive  garden  novelties,  has  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion a  very  charming  catalogue  of  her  bird  houses,  weather  vanes,  garden  stops, 
birds  and  butterflies  and  squirrels,  etc. 

Sixty-three  letters  seeking  information  regarding  land  and  positions  have 
been  received  in  the  office  up  to  August  1.       ' 

» 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hutchinson,  of  Mary's  Garden,  Homecraft  Food  Products. 
Wakefield,  Mass..  is  filling  family  orders,  meaning  many  times  the  whole  supply 
of  such  things  for  a  family.  She  preserves  all  the  small  fruits,  also  peaches, 
pears,  etc.,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  fresh  from  the  garden,  in  glass.  The  office 
of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  handles  some  of  her 
products,  and  gives  them  high  praise. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Andrews,  of  Putney,  Vt,  has  very  fine  peony  seedlings,  eleven 
varieties,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Richardson,  a  list  of  which  she 
has  sent  to  the  office. 
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OUR  CONSERVATION  POLICY. 

In  the  interest  of  national  conservation,  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  proposes  the  following  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  its  members : 

(1)  To  apply  cost' accounting  to  the  occupation  of  housewives. 

(2)  To  effect  co-operation  of  housewives  on  a  business  basis. 

(3)  To  promote  the  training  of  women  for  land  service. 

(4)  To  organize  means  to  house  and  circulate  woman  farm  labor. 

(5)  To  form  local  units  of  conservation,  the  chairmen  of  the  same 
to  become  automatically  members  of  the  National  Committee,  which 
might  be  conceived  as  the  farm  and  garden  woman's  helping  hand  put 
to  the  task  of  national  conservation,  with  the  local  units  the  fingers  of 
that  hand. 

It  is  false  economy  to  conceive  that  the  preserving  kettle  is  the 
perfect  symbol  of  the*  woman's  role  in  conservation.  The  dollar  sign 
is  the  better  symbol.  Unless  the  woman's  preserving  can  be  proved 
profitable,  it  is  waste.  The  accurately  determined  money  value  of  the 
woman's  service  in  the  kitchen  and  elsewhere  is  the  only  safe  basis 
of  her  national  service,  and  for  that,  cost  accounting  is  necessary. 

The  whole  matter  of  conservation  as  enacted  in  the  United  States 
up  to  the  present  time  ignores  cost  accounting  in  the  household  and  in 
every  operation  of  the  wageless  work  of  housewives.  Daily  papers 
circulate  recipes  for  the  elimination  of  waste  based  on  calculations 
which  would  throw  the  housewife  with  the  left-overs  into  the  pot  or 
preserving  kettle  and  count  the  stew  clear  gain.  The  Committee  of 
Commercial  Economy  would  hitch  housewives  to  the  carts  of  commerce 
and  compute  a  saving  on  gasoline  and  mules,  as  when,  to  reduce  cost 
of  delivery  of  goods,  the  housewife  has  been  told  to  carry  home  her 
market-basket  and  her  bundles  without  regard  to  the  child  and  what  not 
else  with  which  she  may  be  burdened. 

Cost  accounting  requires  intelligent  painstaking  analysis  of  all  the 
elements  of  value  which  enter  into  the  production  of  anything  and  the 
performance  of  any  service.  Thus  and  thus  only  is  it  possible  to  make 
accurate  comparisons  to  the  end  of  eliminating  waste. 

In  business,  cost  accounting  operates  to  fix  prices,  to  form  effective 
units  of  increased  production,  and  to  determine  what  had  best  be  made 
in  the  establishment  itself  and  what  best  be  purchased  outside.  Anti- 
quated methods  and  insufficient  means  of  woman's  work  in  the  kitchen 
and  on   the   farm   do   more   harm   to  the   food   situation   in  the  United 
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States  than  cold  storage  trusts  and  food  pirates.  A  neglected  saving  of 
labor  could  be  effected  by  the  use  of  commercial  food  products  in  the 
home  and  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  machinery  to  the  needs  of  house- 
wives and  of  women  at  work  on  farms. 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  every 
locality  will  seek  to  make  State  agricultural  colleges  of  increasing  use- 
fulness to  women.  Also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Woman's  and  Girls' 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Employment  Bureau, 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  will  organize 
means  to  house  and  circulate  woman  farm  labor. 

Demagoguery  declaims  many  causes  for  prevailing  high  prices,  but 
for  some  reason  ignores  the  vital  one — lack  of  farm  labor.  An  enor- 
mous increase  of  garden  and  farm  products  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  United  States  the  past  summer,  only  to  rot  on  the  ground  or  be 
ploughed  under  for  lack  of  labor  to  gather  and  distribute  it.  To  divert 
the  labor  of  women  to  land  service  on  terms  of  profit  is  an  important 
measure  of  conservation.  Incidentally  this  may  be  made  to  provide 
relief  for  wives  of  soldiers.  Dairy  work  is  particularly  attractive  for 
women  with  dependent  children.  A  month's  training  suffices.  Good 
wages  are  paid,  commonly  with  a  house  and  farm  products  thrown  in. 
The  life  is  healthy  and  offers  opportunities  for  young  children  to  work 
with  the  mother  to  oversee  them. 

The  co-operation  of  housewives  may  be  made  a  potent  means  to 
dethrone  the  food  barons.  By  the  exercise  of  system,  with  the  use  of 
machinery  and  other  commercial  aids,  it  should  be  possible  for  house- 
wives to  organize  so  as  to  make  food  speculation  practically  impossible. 
But  this  must  be  done  on  a  strictly  business  basis  to  succeed,  and  cost 
accounting  is  the  key  to  the  operation.  In  general,  co-operation  fails  in 
the  United  States,  because  moral  force  applied  to  an  uplift  aim  is 
expected  to  do  the  business  of  the  undertaking.  Success  in  co-operation 
stands  on  money  value  alone.  Thus  secured,  co-operation  of  housewives 
tested  by  cost  accounting,  may  be  made  an  effective  control  of  price  and 
work  much  saving  in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  food. 

Reports  of  the  organization  of  local  units  of  conservation  should 
be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, who  invites  correspondence  with  members  on  any  feature  of  the 
conservation  policy  announced,  particularly   on  the   following  topics : 

Machines  and  commercial  aids  proved  by  experience  profitably 
adapted  to  woman's  work  on  the  farm ;  state  values  fully  and  accurately. 

Methods  and  results  of  measuring  value  of  the  housewife's  labor. 

Experiments  in  co-operation  of  housewives,  how  conducted,  with 
what  success. 

National  conservation  is  less  a  problem  in  division  of  commodities 
than  it  is  a  labor  problem,  having  in  view  to  multiply  utilities  for  the 
increase  of  value.  This  pertains  largely  to  reclaiming  waste  values  of 
the  labor  of  women. 


Twenty  years  ago,  a  French  economist,  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  said, 
"The  time  will  come  when  the  history  of  women  in  industry  will  be  the 
history  of  industry  itself."  War's  tocsin  sounds  that  hour  in  the  United 
States  now.  Conservation  is  not  alone  the  contents  of  the  preserving 
kettle,  it  is  more  particularly  the  woman  worker  standing  over  the 
kettle.  The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  proposes 
to  attack  the  problem  of  waste  in  its  first  cause — to  save  woman  labor 
with  the  left-overs  and  thus  to  make  the  most  of  both. 

Flora  McDonald  Thompson,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Conservation. 

A  RECOMMENDATION  TO  SAVE  COAL. 

The  need  of  safeguarding  the  coal  supply  of  the  United  States  has  become 
so  acute  that  the  Government  proposes  the  stringent  remedy  of  taking  over  the 
ownership  of  the  mines  of  the  country.  Pending  the  enactment  of  such  means 
entailing  inevitable  delay  and  perhaps  violent  opposition,  the  members  of  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  are  earnestly  requested  to  apply 
measures  coming  under  their  control  indicated  as  follows  : 

By  means  of  personal  and  social  influence  seek  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  public  buildings,  office  buildings,  stores,  shops,  schoolhouses,  churches, 
theatres,  movies.  The  American  habit  is  to  waste  both  coal  and  the  public  health 
maintaining  in  January  an  interior  temperature  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  necessary  definitely  to  associate  the  idea  of  cost  with  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  to  realize  that  one  of  the  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  is  a  tax 
upon  one's  personal  convenience  to  save  money  and  material. 

For  heating  purposes,  maintain  a  minimum  degree  of  heat  which  always 
admits  of  being  adjusted  to  personal  comfort  by  the  use  of  warmer  clothing  worn 
in  the  interior;  also  with  the  aid  of  innumerable  devices,  common  to  the  experi- 
ence of  our  Allies  and  of  our  forefathers ;  foot-stoves,  hand-stoves,  hassocks  with 
fur  pockets  for  foot-warmers,  knitted  mitts  to  be  worn  in  the  house,  bed-warmers, 
rugs  to  be  used  in  traveling  on  trains,  lamps  with  colored  reflectors  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  fireplace  to  cast  a  cheerful,  ruddy  glow  on  the  hearth. 

De-centralized  means  of  heating.  Fires  for  personal  comfort  are  economi- 
cally maintained  at  the  place  and  time  a  person  requires  to  be  made  comfortable. 
Individualized  means  of  heating  interiors,  such  as  stoves  and  fireplaces,  are  also 
means  of  placing  under  responsible  control  coal  or  other  fuel  consumed  for  per- 
sonal comfort;  for  household  uses  generally.  This  is  properly  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  furnaces.  But  the  principal  thing  is  to 
count  the  cost  of  fuel  in  this  connection  and  on  a  basis  of  efficiency,  eliminate 
determined  waste. 

Burn  coal  to  heat  water  only  in  the  quantity  needed,  at  the  time  needed,  to 
supply  a  specific  demand.  Central  systems  of  heating  water  for  personal  con- 
venience are  essentially  wasteful.  The  source  of  hot  water  supply,  if  under 
immediate  control,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  bath-room,  can  better  be  applied  to  the 
actual  demand  at  the  least  expenditure  of  waste.  Devices  for  this  purpose  have 
grown  insufficient  for  lack  of  demand,  and  invention  in  this  regard  has  a  war 
service  to  perform. 

In  the  use  of  coal  for  whatever  purpose,  secure  the  highest  possible^  degree 
of  combustion.  In  other  words,  assure  that  coal  used  is  coal  burned.  For  instruc- 
tion in  this  matter,  should  means  at  hand  be  lacking,  apply  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  con- 
duct of  which,  experiments  have  been  made  showing  how  the  combustion  of  coal 
used  for  domestic  purposes  may  be  increased  so  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  house- 
hold's winter  supply  of  coal.  The  secret  in  a  word  is  personal  attention  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  with  the  aid  of  accurate  information,  applied  to  the  matter 
of  running  a  stove  or  a  furnace. 

Supplement  the  coal  supply  by  using  waste  material,  waste  wood  in  particular, 
as  far  as  possible  for  heating  and  household  purposes.  In  Europe  it  has  long 
been  the  habit  not  to  waste  a  twig  of  wood.     When  trees  or  vines  are  trimmed 
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in  your  garden,  save  and  dry  the  pieces.  These  may  be  made  into  convenient 
bundles  by  children  and  burned  in  the  fireplaces  to  supplement  a  low  degree  of 
furnace  heat,  or  used  to  kindle  fires. 

Electric  light  constantly  consumes  coal,  as  does  the  running  of  every  drop 
of  water  that  flows  through  a  city  supply  system.  To  save  coal,  Paris  has  been 
on  the  point  of  fixing  by  military  law  the  amount  of  water  that  the  individual 
may  consume  for  personal  and  domestic  uses.  A  similar  condition  in  American 
cities  may  be  long  deferred  if  the  people — in  particular  women — will  now  count 
the  cost  and  save  coal  consumed  for  personal  convenience.  The  use  of  elevators 
is  often  a  needless  small  tax  upon  the  coal  supply.  In  France  it  is  the  habit  never 
to  think  of  using  an  elevator  to  come  down  stairs,  for  the  descent  is  no  great 
tax  upon  personal  convenience,  and  it  is  a  small  but  certain  tax  upon  commercial 
resources. 

The  day  of  small  things  has  come  upon  the  American  people  with  .whom  in 
the  past  bigness  has  been  a  sort  of  mania.  How  the  country  will  meet  this  day 
of  small  things  decides  many  problems  for  the  future.  The  coal  problem  may 
now  largely  be  decided  by  relatively  small  economies  demanding  sacrifices  of 
personal  convenience  on  the  part  of  everyone.  Will  you  help?  American  house- 
wives and  householders,  this  is  your  problem.  The  solution  depends  enormously 
upon  the  accumulation  of  your  small  contributions  to  the  resources  of  the  nation's 
fuel  supply.  Flora  McDonald  Thompson,  Chairman, 

Conservation  Committee. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 

NATIONAL  FARM  AND  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION 

IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  will  hold 
its  fall  meeting  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mid-West  Branch,  October  3,  4  and  5. 

The  program  will  begin  Wednesday  morning,  October  3,  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Morrison  Hotel,  where  all  formal  meet- 
ings will  be  held,  the  hotel  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Association. 

The  first  session  will  be  devoted  to  Educational  Opportunities 
for  Farmers  and  Gardeners.    2  P.  M.,  Forestry. 

Second  session,  October  4,  10  A.  M.,  "The  Vital  Problem  of  Life, 
Feeding  the  World/''    2  P.  M.,  Community  Gardens. 

Third  session,  October  5,  10  A.  M.  Business  Meeting  and  Informal 
Reports,  and  Experiences.  2  P.  M.,  Garden  Club  Meeting.  4  P.  M., 
Tea  at  Art  Institute.    8  P.  M.,  "How  Can  I  Become  a  Farmer?" 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  President  of  the  W.  N.  F.  and  G.  A.,  will  pre- 
side at  all  meetings.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gross,  President  of  Mid-West  Branch, 
and  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward,  Vice-President,  will  assist.  Each  program 
will  be  in  charge  of  an  able  chairman.  _  Papers  are  limited  to  twenty 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  discussion.  A  wide  range  of  intersting 
topics  is  prepared.  Every  noon  there  will  be  a  round  table  luncheon  at 
the  hotel,  with  speakers.  In  addition  to  the  tea  at  the  Art  Institute  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  City  Gardens  Association,  the  Outdoor 
Art  League  and  the  Municipal  Art  League,  there  will  be  a  tour  of  the 
gardens  in  Chicago's  chain  of  parks  by  automobile,  and  special  garden 
tours  in  the  suburbs. 

Among  the  speakers  invited,  most  of  whom  have  signified  their 
intention  to  be  present,  are  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Conrad  of  Conrad,  Ind..  the 
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Oak  Dene  Farms  being  the  breeding-grounds  for  the  Spotted  Poland 
China  Hog.  Mrs.  Conrad  is  a  business  woman  farmer  who  has  suc- 
ceeded. She  was  President  of  the  Spotted  Poland  China  Hog  Associa- 
tion at  one  time,  and  is  an  editor  of  The  Swine  World. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Richardson  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  President  of  the 
Woman  Farmers'  Association  of  that  State,  which  has  some  7,000  women 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture.  She  will  speak.  She  also  is  suc- 
cessful at  feeding  lambs  in  Montana,  having  thousands  in  the  herds  on 
her  ranch. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap  lives  in  the  largest  apple  orchard  at  Savoy, 
Illinois.  She  is  a  practical  farmer,  knowing  every  phase  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  a  brilliant  speaker. 

Mrs.  Helen  Deusner  is  a  landscape  architect  with  a  practical  experi- 
ence in  California  and  in  Illinois.  She  is  a  Bryn  Mawr  and  a  University 
of  Illinois  graduate,  and  has  a  farm  of  her  own.  She  will  speak  on 
"Landscape  Architecture  as  a  Profession  for  Women." 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Messier,  President  of  the  Municipal  Market  Association 
of  Chicago,  is  a  spirited  speaker  who  will  appear. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  of  Toronto  will  speak  on  "Gathering  Fruit  Crops." 

Professor  Filibert  Roth,  expert  Forester,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  are  expected 
Forestry  Day. 

Details  will  be  given  of  successful  community  gardens.  There  will 
be  speakers  on  "Improved  Agricultural  Implements  for  Women,"  on 
"New  Openings,"  "School  Gardens,"  "Making  a  Living  and  Not  a  For- 
tune," "Women  as  Florists,"  "High  Art  Garden  Clubs,"  "Agriculture  in 
High  Schools,"  "Bees,"  "Poultry,"  etc. 

The  social  side  of  the  conference  will  be  emphasized. 

The  "Come  Together"  luncheons  will  emphasize  out-of-doors  occu- 
pations for  women. 

Rates  at  Hotel  Morrison,  $2  a  day  and  upward. 

REPORT  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY   MRS.    GEORGE   U.    CROCKER. 

The  work  of  the  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  Massa- 
chusetts has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  in  co-operation  with 
the  Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Preparedness.  A  list  of  our 
members  was  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  placed  on  file  at  the  rooms. 
601  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  and  the  agricultural  work  of  this  society 
was  taken  up  by  one  of  our  members,  who  agreed  to  be  at  the  rooms  on 
two  days  of  the  week.  In  close  co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  both  State 
and  City,  the  department  was  able  to  further  the  increased  food  produc- 
tion in  many  ways ;  through  talks  to  groups  of  women,  organization  of 
girl  scouts,  providing  volunteer  supervisors  and  emergency  workers  on 
farms   and   gardens   throughout    the    State,    and   on   the   plots   of   land, 


assigned  to  different  organizations.  Miss  Jane  Patten  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, and  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  herself 
conducting  a  farm  of  some  acres,  gave  three  lectures  on  "Gardening" 
at  the  Special  Aid  rooms,  and  her  "Demonstration  Planting"  under- 
taken at  the  greenhouse  connected  with  Simmons  College,  where  sixteen 
plots  of  land  were  ploughed,  planted  and  carried  along  to  a  successful 
harvesting,  was  of  very  definite  value.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  state  that  sixty  women  signed  up  for  this  practical  course  of 
work,  and  two  extra  demonstration  classes  were  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  our  capable  member,  Miss  Patten. 

Several  courses  in  Food  Preparation,  Food  Values,  Prevention  of 
Waste,  and  also  a  course  in  Emergency  Cookery,  were  given  at  the 
Special  Aid  rooms,  and  were  all  largely  attended. 

The  services  of  a  trained  demonstrator,  Miss  Minnie  S.  Turner,  of 
the  Boston  Cooking  School,  were  engaged  for  the  summer,  and  her 
demonstrations  of  canning,  preserving,  and  economical  cookery  have 
been  given  throughout  the  State. 

A  new  "oven  dryer"  has  been  financed  and  put  upon  the  market 
at  cost  price,  $1.65,  and  Miss  Ewart,  a  skilled  worker  in  this  form  of 
economy  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  been  sent,  as  requested,  to  a  great 
many  places  where  this  efficient  "dryer"  can  be  made  of  use. 

At  Mrs.  Hemenway's  Canning  Kitchen,  opened  in  June,  where  the 
surplus  vegetables  and  fruits  are  canned,  preserved  or  dried  under 
expert  supervision,  the  Special  Aid  has  a  day,  for  which  it  is  responsible, 
and  has  furnished  supervisor,  volunteer  workers,  and  produce,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Kitchen. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold,  in  October,  a  Harvest  Market  to  raise  money 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors,  over- 
seas, and  this  will  be  an  outlet  for  canned  goods  of  all  descriptions, 
farm  produce  and  dairy  food. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation is  hoped  for  at  this  time,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  have  this  market  spoken  of  and  advertised  among  organizations  who 
wish  to  help  out  at  this  time. 

In  connection  with  the  Council  of  National  Defence  under  the 
skillful  advice  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  chairman,  the  various  activities 
of  food  conservation  have  been  entered  upon,  and  educational  and  prac- 
tical work  have  been  carried  on  under  the  various  efficient  members  of 
the  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  In  closing  what  must  be,  at  best, 
but  a  fragmentary  account  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  members 
of  our  organization  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  191 7,  we  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  the 
two  societies  has  been  the  means  of  far  greater  efficiency,  and  a  much 
larger  scope  of  work  has  been  reached,  than  could  have  been  otherwise 
attained.  We  have  gotten  under  the  burden  laid  on  all  humanity  by 
the  necessities  of  these  troublous  times,  and  feel  that  our  efforts  have 
in  some  ways  been  successful. 
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WAR-TIME  FEEDING  OF  POULTRY. 

From  the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union  Leaflet,  England. 

In  England,  poultry  farmers  of  old  standing,  who  supply  the  London 
wholesale  markets,  say  they  must  give  up,  and  kill  their  birds,  since 
food  of  a  nature  to  foster  egg-production,  is  not  to  be  had,  or  only  at 
famine  rates. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  asked  Miss  Gillett  to  say  how  her 
silage  answered  for  food  for  laying  hens,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  her 
reply  is  to  the  point,  practical  and  helpful. 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  my  hens  have  had  silage  in  their  mash 
all  winter,  mixed  with  boiled  meat,  fish  meal,  middlings  and  mixed  swedes 
or  mangolds.  They  eat  about  two  pounds  per  day  to  ten  head,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  takes  the  place  of  corn  to  any  appreciable  extent,  except 
that  in  addition  to  the  silage,  the  hens  like  a  considerable  amount  of 
cabbage,  and  of  course  it  all  lowers  the  cost  of  rations  besides  keeping 
the  flock  healthy.  About  two  hundred  of  my  older  hens  (three  to  five 
years  old)  were  wintered  for  three  months  without  any  grain  food. 
They  had  the  above  mash  and  a  hopper  of  dry  bran  always  available, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  came  on  to  lay  almost  as  well  as 
the  youngest  birds  that  were  having  grain.  For  several  years  I  have 
tried  to  rear  chicks  on  as  much  bulky  food  and  as  little  grain  as  possible, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  feed  them  with  sufficient  green  food  in  after  life ; 
it  seems  to  result  in  the  chickens  maturing  more  slowly,  but  they  are 
profitable  to  keep  over  four  laying  seasons.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  methods  will  answer  for  other  flocks.  We  seem  to 
require  a  breed  of  hens  that  can  eat  more  green  food,  something  on  the 
line  of  the  grazing  pig.  My  birds  are  not  allowed  more  than  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  grain  per  head  in  the  height  of  the  laying  season, 
but  I  do  not  think  my  egg-yield  is  as  high  as  on  some  farms ;  it  is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  make  a  dependable  source  of  income.  I  have  nearly 
1,100  birds,  of  which  rather  less  than  a  quarter  are  1916  hatched,  and 
we  are  getting  about  600  eggs  per  day  (April  26). 

"Cutting  off  grain  entirely  will  make  a  serious  drop  in  the  output, 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  increasing  the  meat  ration  to  make  up 
for  the  grain  deficiency  results  in  disaster.  Probably  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  bran  and  middlings  all  through  the  summer  while  cattle  are  at 
grass,  and  at  harvest  there  will  be  stubble  corn.  If  I  can  obtain  seed 
buckwheat,  I  hope  to  grow  some  in  a  field  that  ought  to  be  fallowed.  It 
is  sown  late  in  May  and  can  be  followed  by  a  wheat  crop.  It  is  almost 
the  sole  poultry  grain  in  some  districts  in  France.  Meanwhile  I  have 
drilled  a  half-acre  with  peas  and  oats,  which  will  be  cut  green  and  chaffed 
for  the  mash.  I  do  this  every  year  and  the  hens  do  well  on  it.  I  also 
intend  to  experiment  with  a  very  little  cod-liver  oil  in  the  mash,  as  it 
may  possibly  replace  economically  some  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the 
grain  feeds,  by  supplying  fat  for  the  yolk  in  a  more  direct  form." 
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War-Time  Feeding  of  Poultry  in  America. 

The  foregoing  article  seems  so  opportune  that  we  asked  Miss  Persis 
Bartholomew  of  the  Ambler  School  of  Horticulture  to  send  us  a  note 
on  it  for  the  American  poulterer.  Her  reply,  which  follows,  will  be 
found  most  wise  and  suggestive : 

"The  most  critical  stage,  when  we  cannot  obtain  the  grain  and  when 
the  price  of  all  grains  far  exceeds  our  poultry  profits,  has  not  yet  been 
reached  here  in  the  United  States,  but  we  must  be  prepared,  and  we  can 
wisely  profit  by  the  English  experience.  So  far  there  is  little  knowledge 
at  hand  here  in  the  use  of  silage  as  a  poultry  food.  A  little  silage  is 
being  fed  with  some  success,  however,  and  is  beneficial  as  a  stimulant 
and  a  regulator  as  much  as  food. 

"I  believe  clover  and  corn  silage  is  one  of  the  best  winter  foods  for 
the  poultry  raisers.  It  has  not  the  value  of  corn,  but  can  replace  it  to 
some  extent.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  may  build  a  silo  for  a  very 
low  cost.  Buy  a  coal-oil  barrel  at  the  drug  store,  burn  it  out  on  the 
inside  and  take  the  head  out.  Go  to  the  clover  field  when  the  second 
crop  of  the  small  June  clover  is  in  bloom  and  cut  one-half  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  also  200  pounds  of  sweet  corn,  and  run  this 
through  the  feed  cutter.  Put  into  the  barrel  a  layer  of  clover,  then  a 
layer  of  corn.  Having  done  this,  take  a  common  building  jack-screw  and 
press  the  silage  down  as  firmly  as  possible.  Then  put  on  this  a  very 
slight  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  and  keep  on  putting  in  clover  and  corn 
until  you  get  the  barrel  as  full  as  will  admit  of  the  cover  being  put  back. 
After  your  silo  is  filled,  roll  it  out  beside  the  barn  and  cover  with  horse 
manure,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  thirty  days.  Then  put  it  away,  cov- 
ering it  with  cut  straw  or  hay.  When  the  cold,  chilling  winds  of  Decem- 
ber come,  open  the  barrel,  take  out  about  twenty  pounds  for  one  hun- 
dred hens,  add  equal  parts  of  potatoes,  ground  oats,  and  winter  rye ;  put 
all  into  a  kettle  and  bring  to  a  boiling  state.  Feed  warm  in  the  morning, 
and  from  my  experience  the  result  will  be  most  satisfying." 

Persis  Bartholomew. 

MID-WEST  ACTIVITIES. 

BY  MISS  LENA   M.   M'CAULEY. 

The  Mid-Wrest  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  National  President,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Association  in  Chicago,  June  29,  191 7'. 
Mrs.  King  was  in  the  city  several  days  and  addressed  the  Highland  Park- 
Garden  Club  and  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club  at  evening  meetings  on 
"Color  in  the  Garden."  The  Mid-West  Branch  invited  Mrs.  King  to 
meet  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gross  of  Evanston,  President, 
to  confer  with  her  on  questions  vital  to  the  organization,  and  plan  for 
the  National  Conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  October  3,  4  and  5. 

At  a  round  table,  handsomely  adorned  with  artistic  arrangements 
of  flowers,  were  gathered  sixteen  guests,  Mrs.  King  at  the  right  of  Mrs. 


Gross,  who  presided.  There  were  present  Mrs.  Nellie  Richardson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Woman  Farmers'  Association,  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Conrad  of  Conrad,  Ind.,  famous  for  her  success  in  spotted 
Poland  China  hogs,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  and  about 
Chicago  and  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  making  the  first  Con- 
ference a  success  and  were  active  among  women  gardeners  and  farmers 
in  the  locality.  There  was  a  discussion  on  agricultural  opportunities  for 
women  on  farms  and  at  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments 
of  universities.  "Shall  experience  precede  education?"  was  a  question 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  Mrs.  King's  address  congratulated  the  Mid- 
West  Branch  on  its  enterprise. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  held  in  a  private 
dining-room  of  the  Narcissus  Room  at  Marshall  Field  &  Company's, 
and  the  monthly  lectures  and  conferences  held  the  first  Saturdays  of  the 
month  at  the  Art  Institute,  are  creating  a  wide  interest.  The  July  lec- 
tures and  discussion  related  to  "Direct  Marketing."  Experts  discussed 
the  question.  Cartons  were  exhibited.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Messier,  President 
of  the  Municipal  Market  Association,  made  a  strong  plea  for  municipal 
markets  in  the  Ghetto,  and  in  outlying  sections  of  the  city  three  and  more 
miles  from  Water  Street  Market  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 
The  Chicago  market  controls  the  prices  and  the  distribution  of  produce 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  for  that  reason  speculation  such  as  is  now 
going  on  to  the  distress  of  producer  and  consumer,  should  not  be  allowed, 
and  the  widely  scattered  municipal  markets  convenient  to  truck  growers 
and  to  centers  of  population  should  be  put  into  commission.  Miss  Lena 
M.  McCauley,  chairman  of  Extension  Committee,  is  establishing  circles 
of  local  interest  in  adjacent  States. 

THE  JAMES  RIVER  GARDEN  CLUB,  VIRGINIA. 

A  remarkable  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  on  "Food  Conserva- 
tion," has  been  issued  by  the  James  River  Garden  Club.  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Patterson,  the  President  of  the  Club,  and  on  the  Council  of  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  gives  the  introduction,  which 
is  followed  by  directions  for  canning  vegetables  for  the  home.  But  the 
great  value  of  the  pamphlet  lies  in  the  excellent  recipes  for  preserving 
by  other  processes  than  canning,  drying  in  various  ways,  salting,  by 
sulphur  process,  etc.  Recipes  for  tomato  paste  and  quince  honey  remind 
us  of  our  grandmothers'  pantries.  The  last  page  is  devoted  to  sugges- 
tions for  keeping  vegetables  in  "kilns"  or  on  the  ground  where  they 
were  grown.  "It  is  suitable  for  any  part  of  the  country,"  Mrs.  Patterson 
writes,  "but  it  should  be  added  that  in  the  matter  of  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables  a  longer  period  of  sterilization  is  needed  in  higher  altitudes." 
The  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  from  the  book  stores  in  Richmond,  Ya., 
for  ten  cents,  and  all  receipts  above  publication  and  advertising  go  to  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson's  address  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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OUR  NATION'S  NEED. 

BY    JESSIE    H.    WATSON. 

At  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  held  in  Detroit,  a  discussion 
arose  how  best  to  save  the  three  hundred  thousand  babies  who  die 
annually.  It  was  thought  that  through  the  co-operation  of  health  offi- 
cials and  mothers  perhaps  one-third  could  be  saved.  About  sixty  per 
cent,  of  this  infant  mortality  is  due  to  malnutrition,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases  contracted  through  the  use  of  impure  cows'  milk.  Pas- 
teurization does  not  kill  all  the  germs  and  lessens  the  nourishing  quality 
of  milk  by  changing  the  organic  salts.  Even  certified  milk  may  contain 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  No  goat  in  the  United  States  has  been  found 
tubercular.  In  Pennsylvania  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cows  are  tuber- 
cular. In  Wisconsin  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cows  examined  were  affected 
by  tuberculosis.  There  is  a  nation-wide  fight  against  the  great  white 
plague,  yet  while  we  are  bravely  fighting  the  plague  it  is  being  rapidly 
introduced  through  the  use  of  tubercular  and  impure  milk. 

If  the  ten  million  mothers  of  the  United  States  knew  of  the  value 
of  milk  from  the  healthiest  domestic  animal  in  the  world, — the  goat, — 
as  she  is  bred  today,  the  problem  of  saving  the  babies  would  be  solved. 
Why  save  only  one-third  ?    Why  not  save  the  sixty  per  cent.  ? 

Milch  goats,  when  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  give  milk  of  the  finest 
flavor,  milk  that  is  both  food  and  medicine.  For  it  is  richer  in  protein 
and  fat  than  cow's  or  mother's  milk  and  contains  about  nine  times  more 
iron  than  cow's  milk,  and  will  digest  in  about  one-third  the  time.  The 
fat  globules  in  goat's  milk  are  so  minute  that  they  do  not  coagulate  as 
they  do  in  cow's  milk.  The  goat's  milk  is  easily  assimilated  by  babies 
and  invalids. 

How  long  will  the  mothers  of  this  country  continue  to  sacrifice  their 
little  ones  to  a  blind  following  of  custom  and  a  silly  prejudice,  when  their 
babies  might,  like  the  children  of  the  Alps,  be  robust,  rosy-cheeked  and 
vigorous,  rendered  so  by  the  milk  of  the  goat? 

Two  years  before  the  war  Germany  scoured  all  countries  for  goats 
because  their  scientific  jnen  had  previously  discovered  that  in  towns 
where  goat's  milk  was  much  used  infant  mortality  was  reduced. 

The  breeding  of  milch  goats  from  stock  imported  from  Switzerland 
and  England  is  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  spreading  all  over  this  coun- 
try. The  demand  for  goats  and  goats'  milk  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
Goat  dairies  in  different  sections  are  supplying  milk  for  infants  and  sani- 
tariums.    Many  hospitals  maintain  their  own  herds. 

We  hold  a  Baby  Week  throughout  the  country.  W7hat  are  we  of 
the  Association  doing  as  our  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  coming 
generation  who  will  build  up  our  great  nation,  and  from  which  will 
come  those  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  who  so  bravely  protect  our  coun- 
try, home  and  babies?     Our  nation  needs  not  only  brave   soldiers  but 


also  brave  women  at  home  doing  their  utmost  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
babies  for  their  country. 

I  have  no  goats  for  sale  and  I  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  milk. 
I  appeal  earnestly  to  other  women  who  might  do  their  share  in  their 
part  of  the  world  by  producing  this  elixir  for  the  babies  and  by  helping 
to  destroy  the  prejudice  that  stands  between  mothers  and  the  saving  of 
their  little  ones. 


REPORT   OF  MEMBERSHIP   COMMITTEE. 

176  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  111., 
July  30,  1917. 

The  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  submits  the  following 
statement,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Association  may  see  how 
the  membership  is  distributed  among  forty  States  and  four  foreign 
countries. 

The  States  of  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana  and 
Utah  are  still  without  representation.  Any  suggestions  for  gaining 
members  from  these  States  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Membership 
Committee. 


The  four  leading  States : 

No.  Members. 

New   York    374 

Massachusetts    300 

Pennsylvania    248 

Illinois    209 


New  Jersey 91 

Michigan     84 

Ohio    81 

District  of   Columbia    48 

Maryland  35 

California    28 

Virginia    24 

Wisconsin 17 

New  Hampshire   17 

Maine    16 

Minnesota   13 

Canada    13 

Vermont    12 

Iowa    10 

Indiana     9 

Kentucky    g 

Rhode  Island   8 

North    Carolina    8 

Washington    5 

Colorado     5 


Louisiana     

England   

Tennessee    

Delaware    

Alabama    

Florida  

Wyoming     

Oklahoma     

Texas     

China    

Mississippi 
West    Virginia 
South    Carolina 
North   Dakota    . 
South    Dakota 
New    Mexico     . 

Oregon     

Nebraska    

Italy    


Total 


1,679 


Katherine  McCauley,  Chairman. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Miss  Katherine  L.  McCauley,  chairman, 
178  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  chairman,  418  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  chairman,  Chelten- 
ham, Pa.;  Miss  Ellen  C.  Wood,  vice-chairman,  The  Tracy,  20  South 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  chair- 
man, 378  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee — Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Conservation  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  2506  Cliff- 
bourne  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS. 

Miss  Charlotte  Passmore,  of  Carson  College  for  Orphan  Girls,  Flourtown, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  writes:  "It  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  the  future  of 
our  children  when  as  yet  we  have  them  only  in  prospect.  But  it  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  far-sighted  policy  that  shapes  our  entire  destiny,  to  begin  now  to 
think  what  our  girls  are  to  be  and  to  do  when  they  leave  us  some  twelve  years 
hence. 

"Our  eighty-six  acres  are  part  of  the  old  Erdenheim  stock  farm,  at  Flour- 
town,  that  nearest  the  pike.  The  village  school  grounds  almost  touch  ours  on  the 
east,  and  the  two  main  east  and  west  roads  of  Flourtown  bound  us  on  the  north 
and  south,  so  that  we  are  a  good-sized  part  of  a  real  village  community.  Nearly 
all  our  neighbors  have  gardens,  and  what  few  do  not,  could  if  they  chose.  We 
hope  that  they  will  choose,  after  seeing  with  what  ease  each  of  our  six-year-olds 
prunes  her  own  dwarf  fruit  tree,  tends  her  own  vegetable  plot  and  indelibly 
marks  her  name  upon  it  in  parsley.  We  hope  that  the  local  antipathy  to  pigs  will 
evaporate  when  our  little  movable  pens,  with  their  clean,  curly-tailed  occupants, 
dot  our  meadow.  We  feel  sure  that  it  will  when  our  home  sugar-cured  hams 
grace  the  church  supper,  not  to  mention  our  several  kinds  of  cheese,  certified 
milk,  butter,  potatoes,  jellies,  preserves  and  vegetables.  For  we  hope  that  we  are 
to  have  a  real  home  garden,  an  'all-year-round'  garden — one  that  can  provide  for 
the  entire  needs  of  the  family  every  day  in  the  year.  Then  the  future  of  our 
girls  is  assured — for  with  hands  that  can  produce  at  home,  all  that  she  and  her 
family  eats  and  wears,  any  woman  has  attained  to  'that  glorious  privilege,  of 
being  independent.'  " 

Miss  Isabel  Frazier,  Crossroads  Farm,  Garrison-on-the-Hudson,  writes :  "I 
am  still  keeping  my  poultry  farm  going,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction. When  the  Food  Bill  is  passed  in  Washington,  I  am  hoping  for  some 
relief.  At  present,  with  corn  at  nearly  $5  a  hundred,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  to 
come  out  even.  I  am  planning  to  plant  more  wheat  and  rye  in  the  autumn.  I 
have  just  harvested  my  wheat  and  rye  for  this  year  and  have  quite  a  large 
amount  of  buckwheat  planted,  also  mangel  beets,  potatoes,  and  many  beans. 
Besides  poultry  products  I  have  been  selling  asparagus,  peas,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower, and  a  small  amount  of  dairy  products.  Pigs,  I  find  quite  profitable,  because 
they  can  consume  so  many  waste  products  and  only  a  small  amount  of  the  high- 
priced  feeds.  I  am  interested  in  the  Conservation  movement,  and  our  Garden  Club 
has  had  lectures  on  canning  and  preserving  to  encourage  it  in  the  community. 
I  have  a  small  dehydrater  myself,  and  have  dried,  so  far,  peas,  string  beans  and 
onions.     They  seem  to  me  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  canned." 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Miss  Celia  M.  Zwillinger,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurseries,  East  Oakland. 
California,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  have  my  name  go  down  on  the  great  registry, 
so  that  if  my  country  needs  me  I  will  be  ready  to  answer  at  the  call.  In  the 
agricultural  line  I  am  qualified  in  all  brandies  of  gardening.  1  am  also  a  verj 
enthusiastic  flower  gardener.  I  have  specialized  in  raising  Lychnetz  and  Sedum. 
I  am  also  planting  lavender  and  lemon  verbena  this  year.  I  am  very  proud  to 
belong  to  our  wonderful  Association,  and  enjoy  reading  the  Bulletin  very  much." 

Miss  Marion  R.  Case,  of  Hillcrest  Farm,  Weston,  Mass.,  is  growing  Hima- 
laya berries,  loganberries  and  the  Japanese  wineberry  for  the  exhibiting  of  which 
she  had  a  vote  of  thanks  from  one  of  the  horticultural  shows.  Among  the  roses 
she  has  had  success  with  the  dainty  yellow  blossoms  of  the  George  Elgar,  with 
the  miniature  blooms  of  the  exquisite  Baby  Doll,  whose  yellow  petals  are  edged 
with  pink,  and  with  the  Wichmoss,  which  made  a  rampant  growth  over  the  cedar 
fence,  bearing  shell-like  blossoms  of  white  flushed  with  pink. 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hatch,  of  Spring  Grove,  Illinois,  is  lecturing  on  "Canning 
by  the  Cold  Pack  Process." 

Mrs.  Denny  Brereton  is  to  give  a  demonstration  of  canning  for  the  Bolton 
Improvement  Association,  and  has  offered  her  services  to  the  Warren  County 
Farm  Bureau  in  this  work.  She  says  that  it  is  due  to  the  Conference,  for  after 
hearing  Miss  Cresswell  and  visiting  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  she  found 
that  she  could  get  instruction  from  Mr.  Benson  in  the  Government  'methods  of 
canning,  and  she   is  now  putting  this  to  practical  use. 


Graduate  of  Agricultural 
College,  experienced  in  farm 
management,  desires  posi- 
tion. Best  of  references. 
R.  B.,  care  of  Woman's 
Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion. 


WILLIAM  W.   EDGAR 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Growers  of 
Plants  and  Flowers 

WAVERLY 

MASS. 


ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.     Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 


Y\J  ANTED. — A  companion-boarder  to 
take  charge  of  a  two-acre  garden 
and  orchard  as  an  independent  venture. 
For  particulars,  address :  Miss  Caroline 
L.  Crew,  99  Branch  Street,  Mt.  Holly, 
N.J. 


u PRONOUNCING  HANDBOOK  OF 
r  PLANT  NAMES."  Includes 
names  of  over  600  familiar  and  unusual 
garden  plants.  Should  be  on  every 
gardener's  desk.  Price,  25  cents.  Applj 
to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman,  598  Lincoln 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  The  Bulletin  when  answering  advertisements 


MRS.  ELSIE  McFATE 

begs  to  announce  that  her  regular  annual  list 
of  surplus  plants  may  now  be  obtained.  This- 
includes  a  limited  number  of  Lemoine's 
famous  hybrid  Delphiniums  which  are  offered 
at  $1.25  per  doz. 

Address  the  nurseries, 

Hillside  Hardy  Flower  Gardens 

TURTLE  CREEK,  PA. 


WHEN  YOU   WANT   THE   BEST 

Seeds 

for  the  Farm  or  Garden 

Plants 

and 

Horticultural    Supplies 

of  any  kind 

•Get  them  at  DreerV 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer 
and  Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  every- 
thing needed  for  your  success.  Copies 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants  who  men- 
tion this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Peonies 

The  World's   Best  Varieties 

La  Cygne  Solange  Martha  Bulloch 

Tourangelle  Therese  Cahusac 

Enchantress  Primevere  Etc. 

New  catalogue  ready 

D.  W.  C.  RUFF 


Buena  Vista  Gardens 


St.  Paul.  Minn, 


(Erimr  Arn>0  (Slautnli 

GLAD  flowers  for  the  summer 
garden. 

Brilliant — Showy — Effective. 

Illustrated  booklet  FREE  upon 
request. 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Cedar  Acres,  Box  F 

Wenhain,  Mass. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

General  Secretary  and  office  of  the  Association, 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Telehpone,  Plaza  6000. 

The  Midwest  Branch  of  the  Association  has  held  monthly  confer- 
ences at  the  Club  Room  of  the  Art  Institute  from  May  until  September. 
Speakers  with  practical  experience  in  intensive  gardening  and  marketing, 
in  poultry  work,  and  canning,  have  appeared.  The  audiences  have  been 
of  an  encouraging  size,  and  the  exhibits  of  containers  and  demonstrations 
of  canning  and  drying  of  particular  interest. 

Since  women  everywhere  are  asking  for  work  in  farms  and  gardens, 
Mrs.  Walter  Brewster  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois  and  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  offers  the  following  solution  to  the  question.  She 
says,  "I  am  afraid  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  decided  shortage  of  labor. 
I  think  women  may  very  well  be  used  on  private  places,  as  they  might 
have  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  from  the  owners  of  the  gardens. 
I  employ  one  or  two  young  men  who  will  probably  be  taken  from  me 
another  year.  I  should  be  glad  to  take  two  or  three  girls  with  some 
experience,  who  would  w-ork  with  me  and  thus  learn  a  good  deal  in  a 
practical  way.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  a  better  opening  for  young 
women  than  an  actual  farming  project?"  Mrs.  Brewster  is  active  in  the 
Midwest  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

The  Chicago  City  Gardens  Association,  Mrs.  Laura  Dainty  Pelham, 
President,  has  four  tracts  of  land  in  over  600  eighth-acre  flourishing 
vegetable  gardens.  The  land  is  loaned  by  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  the  Drainage  Canal  and  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 
The  City  Gardens  farmer.  Mr.  Green,  sees  that  the  land  is  plowed  and 
harrowed  and  ready  for  planting ;  he  furnishes  seeds  and  tools  with  ad- 
vice, and  the  worker  rents  his  land  at  $1.50  the  season.  The  majority  of 
the  workers  live  within  a  mile  of  their  little  farms  but  some  come  a  long 
distance.  They  weed  and  cultivate  early  and  late  after  work,  and  Sun- 
days, and  have  grown  more  produce  than  would  supply  the  average  fam- 
ily this  summer.  Some  have  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbages  enough  for 
all  winter.  The  $1.50  leaseholders  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  first  culti- 
vation by  Farmer  Green  and  helpers  and  the  cost  of  seeds  and  tools.  The 
balance  is  raised  by  subscription.  The  garden  clubs  of  Illinois  and  the 
North  Shore  garden  clubs  have  been  generous  with  money  and  plants. 
Lena  May  McCaulev,  Publicity  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE 

and 

THE  WOMAN'S  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  GARDEN 

ASSOCIATION 

Join  the  Land  Army.     A  Call  to  the  Women  of  America. 

BY  MISS  CATHERINE  COOK. 

The  National  Woman's  Farm  and  Garden  Association  will  hold  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  October  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  in  the 
assembly  rooms  of  the  New  Morrison  Hotel,  corner  of  Madison  and 
Clark  streets. 

The  formal  program  will  be  supplemented  by  Round  Table  discus- 
sions, and  special  committees  will  be  formed  for  extension  of  the  mem- 
bership so  as  to  include  every  woman  in  America  who  wishes  to  fit  her- 
self for  the  Land  Army  whose  business  it  will  be  to  increase  the  supply 
of  food  during  the  next  five  years,  to  conserve  the  live  stock,  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  grains  and  vegetables,  and  to  be  ready,  if  needed,  to 
take  the  places  of  men  on  farms  in  case  this  country  should  be  drawn 
into  a  protracted  world  struggle. 

The  present  membership  of  this  Association  numbers  about  2,000 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  their  own  farms  or  who 
are  employed  as  managers  of  farms,  directing  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the 
raising  of  live  stock,  hogs,  poultry,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  or  other  forms 
of  agricultural  business;  also  women  interested  in  forestry,  gardening 
from  the  amateur  standpoint,  community  gardens  and  landscaping. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Association  was  to  encourage  women  to 
take  up  outdoor  occupations  and  to  bring  together  the  rich  and  the  poor 
in  their  common  love  for  gardens,  to  dignify  labor  and  to  widen  the  field 
for  women  in  home  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  active  membership,  there  are  associate  and  support- 
ing members,  besides  college  women  who  are  making  scientific  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  adaptation 
of  rare  and  foreign  fruit  and  food  plants  to  different  soils  and  localities. 

One  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  a  college  professor  living  in  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  is  testing  out  a  Chinese  plum,  a  Siberian  grape  and  a  new 
variety  of  apple  originated  by  herself. 

Another  member  who  is  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Naperville, 
Indiana,  is  raising  rabbits  on  a  large  scale,  finding  them  a  profitable  meat 
supply  and  less   troublesome  than  chickens.     In  addition,  she   sells  the 
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skins  to  a  felt  factory.  She  declares  that  the  only  reason  that  rabbit 
meat  is  not  so  popular  with  Americans  as  chicken  meat  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican women  do  not  know  how  to  season  and  cook  rabbits. 

Another  member  in  New  York  state  raises  guinea  pigs  for  laboratory 
work  in  the  study  of  toxins  and  antitoxins.  She  has  a  contract  to  supply 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases. 

Hundreds  of  opportunities  of  a  like  nature,  offering  women  new 
fields  of  work,  will  be  opened  up  and  thoroughly  discussed  in  detail. 

Women  who  cannot  themselves  attend  this  meeting,  should  form  a 
local  association  and  send  a  delegate  who  can  bring  back  a  full  report  of 
the  work  now  under  organization  and  the  plans  for  increasing  agricultural 
work  by  women  the  coming  season. 

The  women  of  Europe  are  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  conservation 
of  garden  plants,  live  stock,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  they  are  making 
noble  efforts  to  offset  the  terrible  destruction  by  embattled  armies  in 
trench  warfare  especially  in  France  and  Belgium.  It  is  truly  said  that 
it  will  take  one  hundred  years  to  rebuild  the  gardens  of  France  alone. 

The  Committee  of  Extension  of  Membership  invites  the  readers  of 
this  article  to  send  in  the  names  of  leading  women  in  each  state  who  will 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  forming  an  active  local  Woman's 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  under  the  management  and  auspices  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary  on  mem- 
bership and  extension. 

Miss  Hilda  Loines,  or  Miss  Lena  May  McCauley, 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  418  St.  James  Place, 

New  York  City  Chicago,  111. 


COUPON 

SIGN  AND  SEND  TO  EITHER  OF  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESSES 

Please  send  me  by  return,  full  details  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  October  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
at  the  New  Morrison  Hotel. 


Tentative  Program  of  the  Conference  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 

and  Garden  Association  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 

October  3,  4  and  5,  1917 

Educational  Opportunities  in  Farming  and  Gardening 

1.     Grade  Schools. 

How  Nature  study  should  lead  to  study  of  Farming  and  Gardening. 
How  this  is  taught  in  the  Gary  schools. 

Advantages  of  having  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  take  vacation  in 
winter  and  continue  duties  during  the  growing  season. 


2.  High  Schools. 

How  teaching  of  Botany  can  be  related  to  life  and  problem  of  feed- 
ing the  world. 

3.  Colleges. 

Opportunities  for  Women  in  State  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  Mid- 
West. 

Opportunities  for  Women  in  Forestry 
1.     By-Products  of  Wood — Uses  waste  can  be  put  to. 

The  Vital  Problem  of  Life — Feeding  the  World 
Possibilities  for  women  in  raising 
1.     Grains.    2.     Live  Stock.     3.     Seeds. 

Community  Gardens 

1.  Reports  on  success  and  failures  with  suggestions  for  next  year's 
work. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  storing  of  foods — Canning,  drying,  root  stor- 
age, etc. 

Business  Meeting 

1.  Objects  of  the  Association. 

2.  Reports — Discussion  on  how  we  can  best  serve. 

3.  Reports  on  personal  success. 

Gardening. 

1.  Community  Gardens. 

2.  Gardening  as  a  fine  art  and  the  Conservation  of  Beauty. 

3.  Garden  work  in  a  world  at  war. 

In  Answer  to  the  Question  So  Often  Asked, 
How  Can  I  Become  a  Farmer? 

1.  The  necessary  education  and  apprenticeship. 

2.  Buying  a  farm — Land  titles — Buying  on  contract — Farm  mort- 
gages— Capital  necessary. 

3.  Selecting  the  farm.  Test  of  soil  and  water  supply — Nearness  to 
markets. 

CONFERENCE  POINTS 

The  Midwest  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  hopes  to  bring  together  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
the  women  on  the  land  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  the  adjacent  states.  In  each  section  certain  specialties  have  become 
famous.  Fruit  growing  is  largely  practiced  in  Michigan,  dairying  in 
Wisconsin,  poultry  and  general  farming  everywhere. 

The  Garden  Clubs  of  Illinois  will  present  speakers  on  Conservation 
from  the  aesthetic  side  and  Gardener's  work  in  the  near  future,  referring 
to  the  work  done  by  our  allies. 

Afternoon  tea  will  be  served  under  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Outdoor  Art  League,  the  City  Gardens  Association  and  the 
Municipal  Art  League  at  the  Art  Institute. 

Details  will  be  given  of  successful  community  gardens.     There  will 
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be  speakers  on  "Improved  Agricultural  Implements  for  Women,"  on 
"New  Openings,"  "School  Gardens,"  "Making  a  Living  and  Not  a  For- 
tune," "Women  as  Florists,"  "High  Art  Garden  Clubs,"  "Agriculture  in 
High  Schools,"  "Bees,"  "Poultry,"  "Need  of  the  Hour,  Women  to  the 
Rescue,"  "Feeding  the  World,"  "Do's  and  Don'ts  of  the  Woman  Farmer," 
"English  Women  in  Rural  Life  Today,"  "Training  Women  for  Scientific 
Work  on  the  Soil,"  "Experiments  in  Putting  Young  Women  to  Work." 

On  Friday,  the  fifth,  the  delegates  and  members  are  invited  to  visit 
some  of  the  North  Shore  gardens.  They  will  leave  early  in  the  morning 
for  Glencoe,  111.,  where  they  will  visit  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Glaser,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  Skokie  Meadow,  a  section  of  lovely  reclaimed  marsh- 
land, one  of  Chicago's  great  natural  beauties.  Mrs.  Glaser  invites  all  to 
a  buffet  luncheon,  after  which  they  go  north  to  Highland  Park  to  visit 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Egan,  whom  some  one  has  called  the  "Dean 
of  American  Gardening."  A  cordial  note  from  him  says  in  part,  "It  will 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  have  the  members  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  visit  my  garden  at  any  time.  Of  course  I 
would  prefer  that  the  visit  be  made  when  the  posies  are  lending  their 
charm  to  the  surroundings ;  still,  even  if  the  weather  is  somewhat  chilly. 
you  will  find  that  my  welcome  is  a  warm  one." 

After  visiting  Mr.  Egan  they  will  proceed  north  to  Lake  Forest 
where  they  will  visit  the  Harold  McCormick  garden,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing American  rendering  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  several 
others  of  the  gardens  whose  landscape  features  will  make  them  interest- 
ing, even  though  all  bloom  may  be  past. 

The  day  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Scott  Durand  and  Mrs.  V.  K. 
Spicer,  but  all  the  garden  clubs  of  the  North  Shore  are  to  help  in  the 
entertainment  by  lending  motors  and  acting  as  assistant  hostesses  and 
showmen.  The  Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  the  Evanston  Garden  Club,  the 
North  Shore  Garden  Club,  and  the  Kenilworth  Garden  Club  will  all  be 
on  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Among  the  speakers  invited,  most  of  whom  have  signified  their 
intention  to  be  present,  are  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Conrad,  of  Conrad,  Ind.,  the 
Oak  Dene  Farms  being  the  breeding-grounds  for  the  Spotted  Poland 
China  Hog.  '  Mrs.  Conrad  is  a  business  woman  farmer  who  has  suc- 
ceeded. She  was  President  of  the  Spotted  Poland  China  Hog  Associa- 
tion at  one  time,  and  is  an  editor  of  The  Swine  World. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Richardson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  President  of  the 
Woman  Farmers'  Association  of  that  State,  which  has  some  7,000  women 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture.  She  will  speak.  She  also  is  suc- 
cessful at  feeding  lambs  in  Montana,  having  thousands  in  the  herds  on 
her  ranch. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap  lives  in  the  largest  apple  orchard  at  Savoy, 
Illinois.  She  is  a  practical  farmer,  knowing  every  phase  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  a  brilliant  speaker. 

Mrs.  Helen  Deusner  is  a  landscape  architect  with  a  practical  experi- 
ence in  California  and  in  Illinois.  She  is  a  Smith  College  and  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  graduate,  and  has  a  farm  of  her  own.  She  will  speak  on 
"Landscape  Architecture  as  a  Profession  for  Women." 
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Mrs.  A.  L.  Messier,  President  of  the  Municipal  Markets  Association 
of  Chicago,  is  a  spirited  speaker  who  will  appear. 

Professor  Filibert  Roth,  head  of  Forestry  Department,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  are  expected  Forestry  Day. 

Mrs.  Constance  Hamilton,  who  in  1913  organized  city  women  for 
work  on  farms,  which  work  has  since  been  further  organized  by  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  has  spread  far  over  Canada,  will  speak  on  "Gathering  Fruit 
Crops,"  under  which  title  she  will  explain  this  wonderfully  successful 
experiment. 

Mrs.  Charles  Thompson,  known  to  the  Association  through  her  lead- 
ing articles  in  The  Bulletin  will  speak. 

Kankakee  County,  Illinois,  has  an  organization  of  1200  women.  Miss 
Jessie  F.  Edmundson,  of  this  organization,  will  speak. 

Rates  at  Hotel  Morrison,  $2  a  day  and  upward. 

The  round  table  luncheons  October  3  and  4  will  be  as  important  as 
the  formal  addresses.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  get  speakers  to  relate 
their  personal  experiences. 

At  the  banquet  October  4  the  speakers  will  deal  with  questions  of 
national  import.  Governor  Lowden  has  been  invited  to  speak  on  "For- 
estry," Eames  MacVeagh  on  "The  Conservation  of  the  Dunes,"  and 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins  on  "The  Value  of  Forest  Preservation  to  Towns 
and  Cities." 

An  expert  from  "the  University  of  Illinois  will  explain  the  services 
of  a  county  organization  and  a  county  director  for  women  agriculturists. 

A  WORD  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

BY  MISS  CHARLOTTE  MOFFIT,  LA  JOLLA,  CAL. 

I  should  like  to  mention  something  which  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
well  known  here  in  California  as  it  should  be,  that  Mrs.  King,  author  of 
"The  Weil-Considered  Garden,"  is  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Garden  Association.  This  organization  is  but  four  years 
old,  but  its  membership  and  the  significance  of  its  work  have  increased 
so  remarkably  that  this  year's  conference,  now  in  session  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  and  among  those 
who  are  to  address  its  meetings  are  Hon.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Herbert  Quick  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Miss  Ethel  Mather  Bagg,  Special  Representative  in  America  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England,  Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  Chief  of  Exten- 
sion Work  in  the  South,  and  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  National  Museum 
and  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Every  one  interested  in  growing  things,  from  the  rare  specimens  on 
the  great  American  estates  to  the  geranium  in  the  window  box,  is  eligible 
to  membership.  Its  organ,  The  Bulletin,  is  especially  helpful  to  all 
those  who  farm  and  garden  for  profit.  It  seems  a  pity  that  there  are  so 
few  California  women  among  its  members.  In  a  state  where  so  many 
of  them  are  seriously  engaged  in  agriculture  there  should  be  a  contingent 
of  numbers  that  should  be  conspicuous  for  its  variety  of  farm  activities 
and  efficiency.     Through  the  association  it  could  be  brought  into  contact 
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with  those  in  distanl  parts  of  the  country  and  the  mutual  benefit  would 
be  immeasurable,     tn  the   November  number  of  The   Bulletin   Miss 

Myra  L.  Dock,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  says,  "What  is  our  association 

for?  To  compare  pleasant  experiences,  or  to  recognize  that  the  members 
are  carrying  on  its  work  because  they  are  both  trained  and  experienced, 
and  that  from  such  a  gathering  should  come  a  great  determination  to 
enlarge  every  field  of  useful  education  for  those  persons  who  wish  to 

dedieate,  not  the  talents  of  a  few,  hut  the  energies  of  the  many,  to  lives 
of  usefulness  which  shall  strengthen  our  country." 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  earnest,  and  those  connected  with 
it  who  join  their  energies  toward  the  furthering  of  this  purpose,  may 
well    feel   thai    they   are  adding  something  of   permanent    value  to  the  life 

of  this  great  country. — From  The  California  Garden,  May  1917. 

A  PARSLEY  BED 

A  parsley  bed  seems  a  little  thing  to  write  or  talk  ahout,  hut  little 
things  are  of  vital  importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  many  affairs 
apart    from  household  duties. 

Such  may  fmd  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  convenient  location  of 

a  parsley  bed  helpful.  When  1  first  began  my  humble  career  in  garden- 
ing, I  planted  regardless  of  location  or  style.  Therefore  my  parsley  hed 
was  situated  in  an  ohscure  corner  far  away  from  the  house,  where  the 
green  sprays  grew  unmolested.  No  one  ewer  had  the  lime  to  go  for  a 
Sprig  of  parsley;  or  if  one  did  have  time,   it    was  sure  lo  he  raining  and 

we  did  without  it.    Thus  ii  gradually  was  forgotten. 

One  day  the  idea  came  to  me  to  plant  parsley  in  a  little  triangle  hed 
at  the  fool  of  the  kitchen  porch,  where  it  not  only  looks  attractive  hut 
suggests   itself   as   being  always    fresh   and   handy.      <  >ne   day    when    Mrs. 

Francis  King  came  to  see  my  little  garden,  she  exclaimed,  "What  a  clever 

idea   to   have   a    parsley   bed    right    al    the   kitchen   door!      Why   did    T   not 

think  of  that  first?"    But,  you  see,  she  did  not  have  to  go  for  the  parsley! 

M.\u\   Blum  ke,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

A  WEEK  WITH  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

In    1()1(>  a  summer  School  of   Landscape   Architecture  was  Started  at 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
financial  backing  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  'fhe  courses  were  given 
by  Professors  Root  and  Hollister  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 'met 
with  unequivocal  success. 

The  attendance  was  over  70  ami  all  wire  enthusiastic  in  their  wish 
to  repeat  the  course  with  additions  in   1917. 

Last  year  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  were  women,  many  of  them 
owners  of  country  estates,  wishing  to  understand  more  intelligently  the 
work  about  their  own  homes.  For  I'M?  the  registration  showed  more 
men  and  a  course  id'  lectures  on  city  planning  was  added. 

Ninety-five  students  had  applied  for  registration,  when  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  swept  the  class  almost  out  of  existence, 
only  the  public  spirit  of  the  professors  and  a  handful  of  the  Take  Forest 

women  deciding  it  against  closing. 
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In  spite  of  small  numbers  the  class  proved  very  enthusiastic  and  did 
serious  work.  A  large  percentage  were  professionals  or  hoped  to 
become  so. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  owners  of 
gardens  in  Lake  Forest  and  its  environs,  in  opening  their  gardens  to  tin- 
class  for  study  and  inspection.  In  hardly  any  instance  was  the  privilege 
of  a  visit  refused  while  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Byron  L.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Cyrus  McCormick  were  open  at  all  times  to  any  member  of  the  class 
for  study. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  class  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Moose, 
of  Lake  Forest,  who  took  infinite  pains  to  see  that  those  who  had  no  cars 
were  sure  of  transportation  to  distant  gardens,  her  own  car  being  at  all 
times  filled  to  its  limit. 

Altogether  the  women  of  Illinois  have  reason  to  feel  well  content 
with  their  contribution  to  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  beautiful  and 
well  ordered  grounds  to  fit  their  houses,  and  the  promotion  of  a  work 
so  suited  in  every  way  to  women. 

Lucilla  C.  Austen,  Landscape  Architect 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  MEMBERS 

Miss  G.  Jekyll,  of  Munstead  Wood,  Godalming,  Surrey,  Eng 
land,  writes  to  Mrs.  King:  "I  must  thank  you  for  forwarding  the 
Bulletins  of  the  W.  N.  F.  G.  A.  They  are  full  of  interest.  The  course 
of  instruction  and  general  conditions  offered  by  E.  Allen  to  'six 
intelligent  and  strong  women'  greatly  attracts  me,  and  the  capital 
hog-raiser,  or  as  we  would  say,  pig-breeder,  in  the  July  number,  has 
my  whole  admiration.  Bad  eyes  forbid  my  writing  you  at  length, 
or  I  should  have  wished  to  say  more  and  to  send  you  some  garden 
gossip,  but  you  must  kindly  'take  the  will  for  the  deed.'  " 

Miss  Isabel  A.  Bitely,  Lawton,  Michigan,  writes:  "Violet  grow- 
ing is  a  very  difficult  branch  of  horticulture  and  many  more  fail  in  it 
than  succeed,  and  even  a  successful  grower  never  knows  when  his 
turn  to  fail  may  come.  It  is  this  element  of  uncertainty  which  fas- 
cinates me,  perhaps.  After  teaching  for  a  long  time  I  find  this  work 
charming.     It  gives. me  a  home  of  my  own  and  independence." 

Mrs.  Clinton  S.  Day  writes:  "There  has  been  a  demand  for 
plants  and  flowers  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  where  some  of 
the  men  have  their  plants  through  their  company  streets.  The 
Chaplain  came  to  me  for  help,  saying  a  storm  had  washed  away  some 
of  the  flowers  and  the  young  petty  officer  was  very  unhappy  over  it. 
I  got  together  plants  and  sent  them  up,  and  over  and  over  again  I 
hear  of  the  pure  joy  they  have  given.  A  young  artist  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan talks  constantly  of  the  'happiness'  they  give  him  at  Westmore- 
land Club,  when  he  is  in  the  garden  with  me.  We  talked  it  over, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  they  need  the  flowers  for  the  relief  \<> 
the  eye  and  brain  after  the  dulling  routine  of  drill.  Isn't  there  a 
work  for  our  Farm  and  Garden  Association  here?     If  the  war  goes 


on  it  may  mean  a  wide  field  for  us ;  they  have  recognized  this  need 
on  the  other  side." 

Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon,  238  Woodlawn,  Topeka,  Kansas,  writes 
to  Mrs.  King:  "I  think  I  shall  join  your  Association ;  it  must  be  good. 
I  have  wished  for  years  there  was  something  along  these  lines  for 
our  women  to  learn  farming  and  stock  raising.  This  is  what  I  have 
done  and  made  a  success  in,  especially  of  hogs  and  alfalfa.  I  think  the 
article  in  the  July  Bulletin  about  hog-raising  is  fine. 

"I  am  a  very  busy  woman,  always  have  more  than  I  can  do,  and 
am  closely  confined  here  at  home  in  town  with  an  invalid  husband, 
but  I  read  and  write  and  work  in  my  back-yard  garden  intensively  ; 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  back-yard  gardens  in  this  city, 
have  tried  to  help  through  the  papers  all  I  could,  and  have  a  tele- 
phone bureau  which  keeps  me  pretty  busy  sometimes.  I  have  wished 
so  much  this  last  year  that  I  were  back  on  the  farm  raising  porkers. 
I  have  made  a  study  of  economic  feeding,  and  I  know  I  could  make 
porkers  pay,  whatever  the  price  of  corn,  because  of  a  balanced  ration. 
Should  the  time  ever  come  that  I  may  I  shall  certainly  go  back  to 
the  farm.     I  will  always  keep  the  land,  1200  acres,  and  some  day — !" 

3411  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Editor: — I  am  glad  to  announce  that  Chicago  has  at  last 
opened  the  building  which  was  erected  three  years  ago  as  a  city 
market.  Women's  groups  have  been  incessantly  working  to  get  it 
open  but  have  never  succeeded  until  the  present  time. 

We  particularly  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  women  or  men  in  the 
country  who  have  products  to  sell.  Milk  is  selling  at  9  cents  a  quart 
in  this  market;  eggs  are  selling  at  reasonable  prices,  and  green  pro- 
duce was  never  sold  before  at  so  reasonable  a  price.  Customers 
carry  it  away  in  immense  baskets.  They  come  from  every  walk  in 
life  and  some  of  the  incidents  are  almost  too  pitiful  to  tell.  A  Polish 
mother  was  found  raking  the  garbage  of  the  market,  and  when  ex- 
postulated with,  told  of  the  children  she  was  struggling  to  maintain. 
Those  who  have  surplus  which  goes  to  waste  should  be  covered  with 
shame  if  they  do  not  send  it  either  to  this  or  the  Maxwell  Street 
market  when  the  people  so  seriously  need  it.  It  should  be  a  good 
business  proposition  for  producer  and  consumer  to  get  together,  the 
producer  receiving  a  little  more  and  the  consumer  paying  a  little  less. 

If  any  desire  free  space  on  this  market  or  desire  to  consign  goods 
for  a  small  commission,  I  will  gladly  give  particulars.  Any  one  who 
has  potatoes  to  sell,  please  do  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  as  there 
is  a  constant  call  for  them  and  none  to  be  had  except  at  extortionate 
prices.  Personally  I  cry  out  with  all  my  soul  against  the  extortions 
levied  on  foods  by  the  non-producing  element  in  our  systems,  or  the 
middlemen.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  citizens  of  my  country  sub- 
jected to  a  diet  of  brown  rice  and  sea  foods,  etc.  The  American 
standard  of  living  has  been  high,  and  should  be  for  many  reasons. 
That  it  has  been  none  too  high  and  not,  in  fact,  high  enough  is  evi- 
denced  by   the   statistics   on   school   children — 45,000   suffering   from 


malnutrition.  Penny  lunches  in  schools  are  growing  and  are  an  in- 
creasing necessity.  We  must  begin  to  see  that  there  is  something 
abominably  lacking  in  man-built  systems.  Can  the  women  assist 
and  insist  on  improving  them?  Only  the  eradication  of  the  non- 
producing  elements  in  distribution,  and  the  coming  together,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  the  producer  and  consumer,  can  rehabilitate  the  earlier 
systems,  when  want  occurred  only  in  large  cities.  It  is  now  becom- 
ing general.  We  are  gradually  working  the  sustenance  out  of  the 
family  table,  and  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanitariums,  etc.,  take  the 
place  of  good  home  feeding. 

Every  city  of  America  of  any  size  should  have  open  municipal 
markets  and  by  constant  agitation  we  may  get  them.  The  talk  and 
advertising  on  the  extravagance  of  the  housewife  is  a  prevarication 
and  a  myth.  The  average  American  industrial  worker  and  his  family 
can  scarcely  get  enough  to  subsist  on,  let  alone  waste.  The  cry  has 
been  raised  to  befog  other  issues,  but  a  portion  of  us  have  now  begun 
to  see  dimly  through  the  cloud,  and  we  need  the  assistance  of  every 
producer  who  has  anything  going  to  waste.  Don't  wait.  Write  us 
at  once  of  what  you  have  to  sell.  E.  R.  Messier, 

President,  Municipal  Markets  Association, 
Member  of  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Association. 

A  POSTER 

Dear  Editor: — While  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  New  York  office  of 
this  Association  I  was  shown  a  most  charming  poster  design  that  Mrs. 
King  has  just  had  made,  and  it  occurred  to  me  immediately  that  it  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  cover  design  for  The  Bulletin.  Of  course  this 
would  involve  considerable  expense,  but  I  am  hoping  that  the  members 
will  help  out  and  feel  as  I  do  that  "it  pays  to  advertise." 

Kathryn  C.  Steward. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Miss  Katherine  L.  McCauley,  chairman, 
178  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  chairman.  418  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  chairman,  Chelten- 
ham, Pa.;  Miss  Ellen  C.  Wood,  vice-chairman,  The  Tracy,  20  South 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lazv  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  chair- 
man, 378  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee— -Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Conservation  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  2506  Cliff- 
bourne  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MINNESOTA  FLOWER  SHOW 

BY  MRS.  BOARDMAN,  ONE  OF  THE  JUDGES 

The  annual  Flower  Show  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society  with  its  auxiliaries,  the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society  and 
the  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society,  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
the  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  June  27th. 

The  Gymnasium  Building,  which  is  exceptionally  good  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  open  to  exhibitors  and  judges  early  in  the  morning  but  visitors 
were  barred  until  noon  which  made  the  work  of  judging  a  trifle  less  nerve- 
racking  than  usual. 

The  exhibits  were  all  of  outdoor  grown  flowers — roses,  peonies,  iris, 
collections  of  perennials,  annuals  and  wild  flowers. 

The  collection  of  perennials  was  unusually  good.  The  winners  of 
the  four  prizes  had  from  29  to  39  different  varieties  each,  which  for 
Minnesota  in  June  was  very  good.  According  to  society  rules  all  flowers 
exhibited  must  be  correctly  labeled  and  the  educational  value  of  the  labels 
as  well  as  of  the  information  given  by  members  of  the  societies  always 
in  attendance  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  these  shows. 

Many  beautiful  iris  were  exhibited,  but  as  is  invariably  the  case, 
numbers  of  the  finest  varieties  had  passed  their  best  season  of  bloom 
before  a  date  that  found  peonies  in  their  prime  and  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  denying  peonies  their  rightful  precedence. 

In  the  professional  class  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Ruff,  of  St.  Paul,  carried  off 
the  honors  with  50  vases  of  splendid  blooms,  many  of  them  never  having 
been  exhibited  before.  Le  Cygne,  which  took  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
white,  was  shown  for  the  first  time  last  year  by  Mr.  Boyd  at  the  National 
Peony  Society  Show  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  one  bloom  grown  from  a 
plant  purchased  from  Mr.  Ruff  was  the  most  beautiful  flower  exhibited. 
Mr.  Ruff  had  two  vases  with  from  12  to  18  of  the  gorgeous  blooms.  His 
light  pink  which  scored  highest  was  Therese,  dark  pink  Ruy  Bias,  red 
Karl  Rosenfield.  Two  yellows  which  attracted  much  attention  were 
Primevere  and  Laura  Dessert,  and  the  darkest  known  peony,  Mons. 
Martin  Cahuzac. 

Among  other  varieties  in  this  splendid  collection  were  Jubilee, 
Solange,  Tourangelle,  Martha  Bulloch,  La  France  and  twenty-six  other 
noteworthy  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Brand,  of  Faribault,  confined  his  exhibit  to  seedling 
varieties  which  he  had  originated  and  had  never  before  exhibited.  No 
peony  enthusiast  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  patient,  painstaking  work  of 
the  Brands,  which  has  given  us  scores  of  wonderful  new  varieties. 

Mr.  Bonnewitz  brought  four  vases  of  splendid  blooms  from  his 
home  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  proving  conclusively  that  peonies  are  excep- 
tional travelers  for  they  showed  no  ill  effects  from  their  600-mile  journey. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  were  responsible  for  breaking  one  of  the 
best  established  rules  of  these  societies  never  to  sell  any  flowers  and 
members  of  the  Garden  Flower  Society  were  on  duty  from  10  A.  M.  to 
9  P.  M.  selling  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Many  exhibitors  of  former  years  brought  their  flowers  here  instead 
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of  to  the  main  room;  others  had  enough  for  both,  one  man  bringing  1000 
peonies,  all  of  which  were  promptly  sold. 

The  exhibition  flowers  were  sent  as  usual  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis hospitals,  so  the  sick  who  are  always  with  us  were  not  neglected 
because  the  overflow  had  been  devoted  to  this  most  appealing  cause. 

DIRECT  MARKETING 

Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  Manning,  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Markets,  conducted  a  most  successful  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in 
New  York,  on  August  28th.  She  called  the  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation together  to  consider  the  "Unmarketed  and  perishing  produce 
in  the  country,  and  the  imperative  need  of  foodstuffs  in  New  York 
City,  and  how  these  may  be  brought  together."  The  Housewives' 
League  of  Greater  New  York  co-operated,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Presi- 
dent, presiding.  Leading  members  of  both  societies  were  present. 
Of  the  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Association,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Van  Etten  spoke 
of  methods  in  use  in  the  new  market  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  largely 
her  work,  and  Mrs.  Gray  spoke  for  Miss  Tyng  who  has  put  through 
a  successful  market  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Stewart,  head  of  the 
Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Guild,  who  has  been  salvaging  apples  and 
selling  to  needy  people  at  the  cost  of  transportation,  Mrs.  Pickett 
with  further  market  "experiences,  and  Mrs.  Paris,  organizer  of  the 
gardens  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  took  part.  Mrs.  Frank  Potter,  Mrs. 
Susan  Vollmer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  gave 
their  valuable  experience  to  the  final  result.  The  Committee  is  to 
ascertain  methods  and  cost  of  transportation,  space  in  markets,  and 
perishable  vegetables  not  now  being  marketed  within  a  twenty-mile 
radius  of  New  York.  All  producers  within  easy  transportation  dis- 
tance of  New  York  are  asked  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Manning, 
care  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Manning  reports  (September 
8th)  that  the  Committee  is  meeting  with  active  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  producers,  and  draws  attention  to  the  need  of  volunteer  transpor- 
tation assistance. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Housewife's  Cook  Book.     By  Lilla  Frick,  A.B.,  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club,  106  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York  City.     Paper, 
pp.  297.     Obtainable  at  office  of  Association,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  65  cents. 
This  is  not  a  mere  agglomeration  of  recipes.     Miss  Frick  begins 
with  a  careful  account  of  food  and  food  values,  care  of  food  mate- 
rials   and    measurements.      These    are    followed    by    information    on 
Breakfast  Dishes,  cereals,  and  included  are  many  good  recipes  from 
toasts  to  griddle  cakes,  best  methods  of  coffee  making  and  hot  and 
cold  beverages.     Luncheon  dishes  and  dinners  are  equally  carefully 
studied,  with  innumerable  recipes.     A  study  of  dietaries  and  a  One 
Hundred-calories  Table  of  foods    are    included.      Miss    Frick    is    the 


Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Minneapolis  High  Schools, 
and  in  this  book  puts  the  results  of  her  experience  at  the  service  of 
the  housewife. 

The  Conservation  of  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Lord  Brit- 
ton.  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Britton  includes  a  number  of  leaflets  on  wild  flower  con- 
servation with  this  one,  all  of  which  we  wish  to  recommend  to  the 
careful  attention  of  our  members.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Wild  Flowers  should  have  the  assistance  of  all  flower  lovers,  and 
Mrs.  Britton  is  ready  to  arrange  for  local  chapters  wherever  they  are 
desired,  or  individual  membership  in  the  parent  society. 

My  Family  Account  Book.     By  Blanche  Geary,  Economic  Secretary, 
National    Board,    Young    Women's    Christian    Association. 
Published  by  The  Women's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.    Price,  50  cents. 
Cost  accounting  in  the  household  will  more  and  more  become  a 
woman's  business  and  this  account  book  is  well  planned  to  simplify 
the  work.     Columns  are   given  for  "Amounts   Received,"   and   four 
divisions  for  "Food,"  ten  for  "Operating  Expenses,"  eight  for  "Gen- 
eral" expenses,  and  five  for  "Savings."     A  valuable  space  for  "Sum- 
mary for  the  Year,"  follows,  a  page  of  "Instructions"  and  one  on 
"What  Is  a  Budget?"     Altogether  it  is  a  most  comprehensive  and 
very  advisable  account  book  for  every  household,  with  one  exception. 
There  is  barely  space  enough  in  the  columns  in  which  to  enter  items, 
the  commendable  effort  to  make  the  book  compact  contributing  to  this 
result. 

RECIPES 

BRUSHWOOD   FARM    TOMATO    JAM 

Put  cherry  tomatoes  in  preserving  kettle  with  equal  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  the  strained  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon  for  every  four  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  a  little  powdered  ginger.  Cook  slowly  until  of  jam  consistency. 
Put  in  jelly  glasses  or  jars. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Wood,  Brushwood  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

RECIPE  FOR  WAR  BREAD 

1  qt.  rolled  oats   (uncooked),  1  cup  of  Indian  meal  (uncooked),  1 
cup  of  bran  (uncooked),  2  qts.  wheat  flour,  1  qt.  warm  water,  1  table- 
spoon lard,  1  yeast  cake,  Y^  cup  molasses.     Mix  all  together.     Let  rise 
over  night.     Shape  into  loaves  in  morning.    Let  rise  again.     Bake  1  hour. 
Mrs.  Parker  Van  Amee,  Essex,  Conn. 

STORING    TOMATOES    FRESH. 

Pull  up  the  entire  tomato  vine — fruit  and  all — just  before  frost  and 
hang  it  in  some  dry,  sheltered  place,  safe  from  the  frost.  The  fruits  on 
the  vine  will  slowly  color  or  ripen  and  keep  up  a  supply  until  Thanksgiv- 
ing or  later.  Or  the  green  tomatoes  may  be  picked  just  before  frost  and 
kept  in  the  hotbeds  or  in  some  sunny  window  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. — 
Rural  Neiv  Yorker. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker  is  one  of  the  committee  which  is  conducting 
what  is  known  as  Mrs.  Hemenway's  Canning  Kitchen  at  273  Clarendon 
street,  Boston.  Two  canning  experts  are  in  charge  of  the  work  and  arc 
aided  by  volunteer  workers  furnished  by  the  five  organizations  co-operat- 
ing with  Mrs.  Hemenway.  The  public  contributes  surplus  stock  from 
their  gardens,  which  will  be  canned  or  dried  and  placed  on  public  sale, 
due  notice  of  which  will  be  given.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  revert 
to  relief  work. 

Mrs.  William  Roy  Smith,  of  the  W.  N.  F.  and  G.  Association,  has 
assisted  in  conducting  the  Colburn  Garden  Cannery  at  Paris,  Maine.  It 
provides  fruit  and  vegetables  in  No.  3  tin  cans  or  in  quart  or  pint  glass 
jars.  All  fruit  and  vegetables  are  canned  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 
The  cold  pack  method  is  used.  All  goods  are  shipped  before  October  1, 
1917,  by  freight  or  express.  This  little  project  has  developed  into  quite 
a  big  business. 

Mrs.  Thompson's  articles  on  "Our  Conservation  Policy"  and  "A 
Recommendation  to  Save  Coal,"  which  appeared  in  the  September  Bul- 
letin, are  issued  as  leaflets  a'nd  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  National  Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission  says,  "To  fur- 
ther encourage  canning  of  the  summer  product  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  proclamation  of  July  30,  the  Commission  offers  one 
thousand  $5.00  prizes  for  the  best  canned  vegetables  grown  in  town  or 
city  war  gardens  and  displayed  in  town,  county  and  state  exhibits  and 
fairs."     Cannot  some  of  our  members  capture  a  few  of  these  prizes? 

Training  Schools. — The  Saturday  Ezrniiig  Post  reproduces  a  snap- 
shot of  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee  (of  our  Association),  taken"  in  the 
garden  of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa.,  or  which  she  is 
director,  and  says:  "In  a  number  of  European  countries  schools  for 
training  women  gardeners  have  long  been  in  existence  and  have  proved 
of  great  educational  value;  but  the  school,  started  in  1911  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and, 
though  very  successful  for  so  young  a  school,  has  hardly  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Never  did  an  institution  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  school  has  today  to  justify  its  existence  and  prove  its  value  to 
the  community.  All  over  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  trained 
gardeners  and  better  methods  of  horticulture  to  meet  the  food  crisis,  and 
the  graduates  of  Miss  Lee's  school  have  a  wonderful  chance  to  serve  their 
country,  for  they  are  the  material  that  should  make  the  officers  in  our 
volunteer  agricultural  army.  That  the  school  itself  stands  ready  to  do  its 
share  as  a  training  camp  is  shown  by  the  special  war  courses  in  practical 
gardening  offered  there  to  the  general  public  during  the  summer." 


WHEN  YOU   WANT  THE   BEST 

Seeds 

for  the  Farm  or  Garden 

Plants 

and 

Horticultural    Supplies 

of  any  kind 

"Get  them  at  DreerV 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer 
and  Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  every- 
thing needed  for  your  success.  Copies 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants  who  men- 
tion this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


tifcbar  Arrpa  (Shutnlt 

GLAD  flowers  for  the  summer 
garden. 

Brilliant — Showy — Effective. 

Illustrated  booklet  FREE  upon 
request. 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Cedar  Acres,   Box  F 

Wenham,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

Ever-bearing  Strawberry  Plants 
Jams  and  Pickles 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  TO 

MISS'S.  E.  ABBOTT 

63   Milk  Street 
North    Andover,    Mass. 


Conference  gj*?  Mid-West  Branch 

Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 

OCTOBER  3,  4  and  5,  1917 

at  the  New  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

All  Members  of  the  Association  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 


Famous  Speakers 


Varied  Program 


Rates  at  the  New  Morrison  Hotel,  %2  a  day  and  upward 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Office  of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,   New  "York  City. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6000. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  our  member,  is  a  member  of  the  home 
economics  section  of  Mr.  Hoover's  advisory  committee  and  has  been 
working  in  close  touch  with  the  government  to  organize  the  women  of 
the  country.  Through  county  fair  booths,  thrift  demonstration  trains 
on  railroads,  community  canning  clubs  and  kitchens,  the  work  of  conser- 
vation has  been  fostered  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  Miss  Van  Rens- 
selaer and  Miss  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  J.  O'Brien,  our  member,  Mayor  of  Moorehaven,  Fla., 
a  town  of  500  or  600  inhabitants,  is  also  a  member  of  Governor  Catt's 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  head  of  the  State  Committee  of  National 
Defense,  and  also  head  of  the  Food  Commission  in  her  State.  She 
now  manages  her  5,000  acre  farm  in  her  spare  moments.  With  the 
office  of  Mayor  go  the  duties  of  Judge  of  a  district  of  2500  people. 

At  the  recent  dahlia  show,  held  by  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  at 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout  won  ten  first  prizes,  five  sec- 
onds and  two  thirds.  Mrs.  Stout's  seedlings,  "Gertrude  Dahl"  and  "Sun- 
shine," have  never  been  beaten  in  any  show  at  which  they  have  been 
exhibited. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Paris,  our  member  and  president  of  the  Park  Garden 
Club,  of  Flushing,  sends  an  unusually  interesting  booklet  announcing 
their  program  for  1917-18. 

The  Mid-West  Branch  is  planning  a  series  of  Get-Together  lunch- 
eons at  which  important  topics  will  be  discussed. 

The  office  announces  ten  leaflets  at  one  cent  each  on  various  sub- 
jects: Hotbeds  and  Frames,  The  Dahlia,  Mushroom  Culture,  etc.  Send 
ten  cents  for  the  collection. 

The  National  Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission  sent  one  thous- 
and copies  of  their  canning  and  drying  manuals  to  the  assistant  editor, 
who  is  happy  to  say  that  they  have  been  distributed  to  enquiring  people. 
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RANDOM  NOTES  FROM  A  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MRS.    FRANCIS    KING 

After  a  fortnight's  absence,  having  left  home  when  no  flower  in  the 
main  garden  was  in  bloom,  I  returned  yesterday,  June  23d,  to  such  a 
glow  of  beauty  as  I  have  seldom  seen.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  praise  my 
own  possessions  or  doings— while  these  flowers  are  mine  their  loveliness 
is  not  due  to  me.  Such  wealth  of  purple  Columbine  (purple  and  pale 
yellow — Warley  hybrids  these  happen  to  be)  thrown  against  great  groups 
of  scarlet  Oriental  poppies  in  the  upper  or  trial  garden.  And  below  in 
the  formal  garden  the  groups  of  Iris  pallida  dalmatica  Queen  of  May, 
Iris  Mme.  Chereau,  of  Oriental  Poppy  Marie  Studholme,  of  lavender 
blue  Lupines — the  color  effect  here  truly  thrills  one  with  its  beauty.  In 
this  grouping  this  year  is  a  very  great  added  beauty — Nepeta  mussini, 
grey-leaved  lavender  flowers,  still  holding  forth  below  the  pale  flame  and 
lavender  flowers  of  the  rest.  And  beyond  the  four  beds  in  the  garden  in 
which  this  radiant  flower  effect  shines,  even  in  streaming  rains,  further 
color  in  the  juxtaposition  I  so  like  of  Iris  C.  P.  Sherwin,  clear  yellow,  and 
Geranium  Ibericum,  the  charming  purple,  add  gayety  and  piquancy  to  the 
whole  picture.  Here,  too,  the  Pyrethrums  were  never  finer,  and  their 
dazzling  hues  of  rose  stand  out  against  the  fresh  green  of  trimmed  privet. 
The  garden  was  never  more  brilliant,  never  more  difficult  to  stay  away 
from  than  now.  And  there  is  doubtless  that  strange  fascination  of  the 
evanescent  about  it  today,  for  with  the  singular  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
yellow  of  Iris  and  Geranium  has  held  over  to  the  blooming  time  of  the 
central  flame-colored  and  lavender  groups,  and  the  effect  is  what  I  may 
not  hope  for  in  any  other  June.  June  twenty-third  and  only  the  earliest 
Peonies  opening— June  twenty-third  and  not  a  rose  yet  unfolded  but 
Rosa  spinosissima — so  adorable,  falling  in  sprays  of  cream-white  bloom 
over  its  boulder;  and  the  Wistarias  in  such  an  undeveloped  state  that 
they  will  probably  be  fully  out  by  the  Fourth  of  July! 

In  the  foreground  of  the  pure  bright  color  just  described,  so  adven- 
turous in  its  arrangement,  stands  today  a  group  of  the  handsome  Dutch 
Iris,  Honthhorst  by  name,  a  rich  bluish-lavender,  with  bright  yellow  on 
the  falls;  some  twenty-five  of  these  rise  back  of  a  few  plants  of  Stachys. 
Thus  the  little  picture  begins  with  silvery  grey,  runs  through  slim  lavender 
Iris  bloom  of  about  a  foot  in  height  and  mounts  to  a  summit  of  glory  in 
the  larger  flowers  above.  Nothing  has  ever  given  me  more  pleasure  in 
flowers  than  the  arrangement  here  set  forth.  It  could  be  so  easily  managed 
in  a  border— yes,  even  in  a  small  border— that  I  commend  it  for  general 
use.   And  as  I  do  so  I  meditate  with  delight  upon  the  fact  that  beauty  is 


not  a  thing  of  limits  and  of  bounds,  but  that  all  may  have  it  who  truly 
long-  and  seek. 

July  20th.  Today  the  Salvias  are  in  full  beauty.  Sclarea,  with  its 
delicate  mauve-white  bracts  framing  the  small  lavender  flowers.  Magnifi- 
cent is  not  too  fine  a  word  to  use  for  this  flower.  I  write  beside  it  now — 
and  am  continually  wondering  at  myself  for  not  having  known  it  long  ago. 
My  seed  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  Philip  Martineau  on  her  last  visit  from 
England — and  I  have  often  thanked  her  inwardly  as  I  now  do  outwardly 
for  such  a  gift.  An  average  of  six  stems  on  every  plant,  die  straight,  and 
four  to  five  feet  into  the  air — with  branching  upright  racemes  of  bract 
and  flower — the  delicate  mauve  effect  of  the  group  is  arresting  in  loveli- 
ness. I  see  it  now,  with  its  large,  pale  green  crepe-like  leaves,  beside  the 
almost  equally  tall  stems  (now  in  seed)  of  Campanula  lactiflora.  Beyond 
the  Salvia  stands  a  great  sheaf  of  Delphinium  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  violet- 
blue,  with  D.  Moerheimi  close  beside  that  and  the  pale  yellow  Thermopsis 
Caroliniana  a  little  to  the  right.  To  the  left  of  the  mauve  Salvia,  L.  can- 
didum  in  full  bloom  is  seen  against  the  green  of  Physostegia  foliage,  this 
to  take  up  the  tale  of  mauve  in  August. 

The  little  Salvia  virgata  nemorosa  is  a  wonderful  perennial  for  our 
gardens.  Slender  purple  spikes  some  two  feet  tall  back  of  Stachys — a 
plant  which  does  not  at  all  resent  moving,  too.  it  is.  If  this  pair,  the 
Salvia  and  the  Stachys,  should  have  as  their  associate  Veronica  incana 
next  the  Stachys  and  pale  pink  ramblers — dwarf — near  by,  such  as 
Tausendschon,  a  nice  picture  in  flowers  could  hardly  be  escaped. 

August  20th.  After  a  second  absence  to  find  in  full  bloom  as  one 
enters  the  garden  from  the  house  a  very  miracle  of  white  in  a  great 
Gypsophila  measuring — believe  this  who  may — seventeen  feet  four  inches 
in  circumference.  Foam  of  the  Garden  should  be  its  descriptive  name. 
This  is  the  double  form,  and  in  spite  of  its  spread  of  delicate  inflorescence 
it  cannot,  I  believe,  ever  be  out  of  scale  in  any  place.  Of  what  other  plant 
can  this  be  said?  This  is  the  sea-foam  of  the  garden,  the  Milky  Way 
among  the  stars  of  our  borders.  I  stand  before  such  loveliness  in  flowers 
and  think  I  dream.  Then  the  uses  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  growing 
flowers  or  in  flowers  cut  which  adds  such  grace  and  lightness  of  effect. 
Through  the  clouds  of  small  flowers  of  this  plant  the  round  and  glowing 
heads  of  rose-pink  Phloxes  are  thrust — Phlox  Struthers  it  is — and  sharp- 
cut  before  the  whole  marvel  of  Gypsophila  is  a  great  Shasta  Daisy  of 
uncommonly  fine  and  heavy  texture.  Below  the  Phloxes  are  blooming 
examples  of  the  polyanthus  Rose  Annchen  Muller,  with  the  finest  Verbena 
I  have  ever  seen  below  this  again,  Improved  Beauty  of  Oxford. 

But  let  us  go  a  few  steps  further  down  this  walk  and  the  arresting 
beauty  of  the  salmon-pink  Clarkia  back  of  low  mounds  of  Stachys  fills  the 
eye.  Grey  and  rose  were  always  good  companions  for  each  other ;  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  French  dressmakers  these  were  favorites  years  ago; 
but  no  French  confection  could  approach  the  loveliness  of  these  two  in 
flowers.  Clarkia's  very  evanescence  makes  it  dear ;  its  charmingly  loose 
flowers  strung  along  the  delicate  stems,  those  flowers  which  always  recall 
the  Peach-blossom,  delicious  in  warm  pink  hue.  full  of  grace  in  its 
curving  growth,  as  it  droops  slightly  over  the  pale  grey  velvet  of  the  _ 
Stachys  leaves ;  the  picture  gives  delight  unknown  before.  As  I  used  my ' 
shears  about  it  yesterday,  cutting  away  here  a  browned  stalk  of  Stachys 


bloom,  there  a  yellowing  leaf  of  Irish  which  had  fallen  across  the  fore- 
ground of  the  little  picture,  I  felt  a  sudden  sympathy  with  sculptor  or 
with  painter  when,  with  a  few  light  strokes  of  chisel  or  of  brush,  there 
comes  a  sort  of  bursting  glory — a  freshness  of  beauty  in  color  and  com- 
position which  I  am  sure  such  men  must  sometimes  feel. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  bulbous  Irises,  an  interplanting  of  Dutch 
and  English  Iris  in  autumn  for  quick  succession  of  bloom  has  been  a 
gardening  satisfaction.  This  should  take  place  if  possible  near  Stachys. 
Here  is  a  good  arrangement:  Dutch  Iris,  Rembrandt  with  Iris  Anglica 
(deep  violet)  Rossini,  and  Dutch  Iris  Anton  Mauve  (pearly  white)  with 
Iris  Anglica  Psyche.  This  last  Iris  is  particularly  nice  blooming  with  the 
pink  dwarf  rambler  Rose  Ellen  Poulson ;  or  coming  up  back  of  Heuchera 
sanguinea  in  the  most  viud  coral  tones  of  that  flower. 

A  few  comments  on  new  bulbs  and  plants  with  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  arrangement  follow:  Among  bulbs,  the  fine  pale  coral-colored 
Hyacinth  Oranjeboven  is  good  below  young  foliage  of  Pyrus  japonica; 
the  pale  yellow  Hyacinth  Yellow  Hammer,  or  Adelaide  Ristori  among 
daffodils,  are  good.  Try  an  arrangement  for  spring  color  of  Tulip 
Wouverman,  Lamia  maculata  below  and  Muscari  Heavenly  blue  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  grouping  for  effect  in  August  of  the  following,  men- 
tioning those  tallest  first:  Artemisia  lactiflora,  Echinops  ritro,  Phlox 
Mme.  Paul  Dutrie  and  Statice  latifolia. 

The  following  plant  novelties  are  worth  looking  into:  the  Haver- 
meyer  lilacs  at  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  two  specially  beautiful,  Syringa 
villosa  with  pale  pink  flowers,  and  Syringa  pubescens  which  is  a  rapid 
grower  and,  when  it  attains  full  size,  is  like  a  tree  of  pale  Heliotrope  both 
for  bloom  and  for  fragrance;  the  superb  new  flowers  from  the  Decorah 
Gladiolus  Gardens  at  Decorah,  Iowa;  Dreer's  unsurpassable  new  Rose 
Los  Angeles;  and  an  interesting  hedge  plant,  the  Box-Barberry,  a  hybrid 
of  Berberis  Thunbergii,  very  hardy  and  dwarf,  but  not  yet  in  the  market. 


WOMEN  FARMERS  OF  FLORIDA,  1917 

MRS.    KIRK    MUNROE 

"Surely  many  women  reading  this  will  consider  Southern  Florida  as 
an  alternative  to  Boston  stenography." 

Of  course,  my  knowledge  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  farm 
and  garden  work  is  principally  of  that  done  by  the  women  of  Southern 
Florida,  especially  Dade  County.  The  Southern  part  of  our  State  has 
been  fortunate  in  her  people,  especially  the  women  who  have  come  here 
from  well-to-do  homes  of  the  North  and  West.  They  are  mostly  college 
girls  whose  education  has  taught  them  to  do  the  best  with  what  they  have. 

I  know  women  who  scrub  the  kitchen  floor,  cook,  wash  and  pack 
oranges,  and  then  attend  their  club  meetings  and  give  as  fine  addresses  as 
would  be  expected  in  a  New  York  or  Chicago  club.  Moore  Haven,  in  the 
Okeechobee  country,  has  just  made  the  most  successful  woman  farmer 
Mayor  of  Moore  Haven.  She  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  potatoes  this 
year.  Chicken  raising  has  proved  most  profitable  to  several  Dade  County 
women. 
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All  the  schools  have  gardens  and  Domestic  Science  Departments. 
Every  home,  broadly  speaking,  has  a  garden  and  a  canning  outfit.  One 
club  woman  reports  that  at  the  cost  of  $10  she  has  put  up  enough  vege- 
tables to  last  her  family  for  a  year.  Another  has  100  jars  of  pickles  from 
her  own  garden  truck.  Another  1500  cans  of  vegetables  that  had  been 
given  her  from  the  nearby  packing  house  and  fields  for  the  taking.  One 
little  woman  who  a  few  years  ago  was  a  leading  violinist  of  her  home  city 
has  now  the  leading  nurseries  for  shade  trees,  fruit,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables of  this  county,  and  she  not  only  attends  to  hei  own  place,  but  has 
very  many  of  the  winter  residents'  gardens  in  charge.  Another,  who  was 
the  secretary  of  a  large  business  house  in  Cleveland,  now  owns  her  own 
grove  and  attends  to  all  the  business  of  the  grove,  having  her  office  among 
her  orange  trees  and  packing  the  fruit  herself.  She  is  fast  becoming  the 
best  orange  grower  and  packer  in  this  section.  She  not  only  own§  her 
grove,  but  a  good  stone  house  and  a  Ford  car  which  she  runs  herself. 
Another  woman  of  the  West  coast  owned  and  managed  a  large  pecan  nut 
grove  most  successfully. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  women  owning  and  working  avocado 
groves  (alligator  pears).  One  woman  in  particular  owns  a  five-acre 
avocado  grove  and  does  her  own  actual  work  on  the  grove  besides  her 
home  work,  doing  both  well. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Haden,  of  Cocoanut  Grove,  not  long  ago  put  up  thirty- 
seven  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  all  grown  on  her  home  lot. 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Evans,  of  Homestead,  holds  the  record,  as  far  as  is  known,  of 
never  having  a  can  spoil.  She  this  year  has  put  up  eighty-seven  No.  3  cans 
of  string  beans,  three  hundred  and  three  No.  3  cans  of  tomatoes,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  quarts  of  pickles,  twenty-five  gallons  chow-chow,  fifteen 
quarts  of  guava  jelly,  fifteen  quarts  of  preserved  guavas,  five  quarts  of 
marmalade,  and  she  is  manager  of  a  hotel. 

"The  3  H  Club"  (Home,  Health,  Happiness)  has  canned  between 
four  and  five  thousand  cans  of  vegetables.  The  great  point  of  all  this  is 
that  nearly  all  of  the  material  has  cost  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  being 
the  vegetables  and  fruit  left  from  the  packing  houses  or  in  the  fields,  or 
grown  on  home  gardens.  Still  another  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  F.  L.  Lewis, 
of  Homestead,  who  a  few  years  ago  homesteaded  land  and  has  planted  out 
a  fine  grove  and  looks  after  two  other  groves.  She  is  past  seventy  years 
and  attends  to  every  bit  of  the  work  herself.  Still  another  interesting 
woman  is  Mrs.  Lucie  Jordan,  who  studied  art  in  Paris  and  for  years  had 
a  studio  in  New  York.  She  is  now  instructor  of  art  in  two  schools,  but 
finds  time  to  see  to  the  large  citrus  grove  which  she  owns  at  Silver  Palm. 
Miss  Chase,  of  Valrico,  Middle  Florida,  owns  a  most  successful  dairy 
farm. 

In  thirty-three  counties  of  the  State,  a  million  and  a  half  cans  were 
filled,  and.  including  the  whole  State,  three  million,  bv  women  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Florida  State  College 
for  Women,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Agnes  Ellen  Harris.  She 
writes  me  that  the  Florida  women  are  doing  unusual  work  in  real  farming 
all  over  the  State. 

"OWN  YOUR  FARM  AND  WORK  IT  YOURSELF" 

is  the  Florida  women's  slogan. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dade  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Organizations  a  Conservation  Luncheon  was  provided,  at  which  preserved 
native  wild  fruits  were  discussed  and  Saratoga  chips  made  of  Cassava  root 
were  served.  These  proved  a  delicious  food  discovery  and  an  excellent 
substitute  for  potatoes.  Coontie  pudding  made  from  the  Indian  coontie 
root,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  the  pine  woods  of  Southern  Florida, 
and  the  bud  of  the  palmetto  tree  for  boiled  cabbage,  were  features  of  the 
luncheon. 

In  fact,  the  twelve  girl  farmers  of  Vassar,  who  are  said  to  have  grown 
.  foodstuff  on  the  College  grounds  to  feed  one  thousand  students  through- 
out the  year,  have  sisters  equally  capable  right  here  in  Dade  County  (not 
to  say  the  State),  and  who  can  prove,  as  a  newspaper  did  not  long  ago 
about  the  Vassar  girls'  work,  "that  it  is  very  wasteful  for  men  to  work 
on  a  farm  when  one  woman  farmer  can  grow  enough  for  one  hundred 
men  in  a  season."  (And  the  newspaper  editor  took  it  seriously!)  In  all 
cases  mentioned  the  women  dress  for  their  work  in  short  skirts  or 
bloomers,  and  actually  take  part  in  every  bit  of  the  work  necessary  on  a 
farm  or  grove,  and  are  their  own  bookkeepers  and  use  up-to-date  tools 
and  machinery.  Very  few  horses  are  now  employed,  but  when  they  are 
they  are  treated  humanely;  and  no  bird  is  killed  on  a  farm  owned  and 
managed  by  a  woman. 

v  GRAINS  AND  MEATS 

The  two  following  letters  from  members  are  worthy  of  grave  consid 
eration,  coming  as  they  do  from  far  distant  points.  Scarcity  of  labor  is  at 
the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  during  the  coming  winter  plans  adequate  to 
meet  the  deficiency  must  be  made. 

Westerville,  Ohio,  Oct.  3.  1917. 

I  am  watching  the  price-fixing  with  anxious  solicitude.  Wheat  acre- 
age will  be  cut  down  very  materially  in  this  section.  Cost  of  seeding,  cer- 
tainty of  cost  of  harvesting  excelling  that  of  every  former  year,  probability 
that  next  year's  crop  will  not  be  up  to  standard  and  the  late  corn  crop 
all  contribute. 

I  have  driven  over  many  miles  in  central  Ohio  and  there  is  very  little 
wheat  sown.  Much  of  our  corn  will  not  be  cut  at  all.  Where  we  formerly 
paid  from  7  to  10  cents  we  now  pay  from  15  to  25  cents  per  shock.  The 
frost  ruined  a  good  deal  of  the  fodder.  The  fodder  is  not  worth  the  price 
of  cutting.  It  will  cost  from  $16.00  to  $18.00  the  acre  just  to  seed  wheat 
this  fall. 

We  are  paying  $4  the  day  for  silo  fillers.  Farmers  are  working  almost 
the  entire  night  when  the  moon  shines  to  get  corn  cut.  They  fill  the  silos 
through  the  day  and  cut  corn  at  night.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
labor."  We  are  right  by  our  capital  city,  where  munition  and  other  factories 
get  our  labor. 

I  realize  the  precarious  condition  of  the  cities,  and  if  some  organiza- 
tion could  devise  some  means  of  distribution  that  would  leave  the  producer 
a  fair  income  and  guarantee  the  consumer  a  reasonable  price  it  would 
win  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation.  I  am  very  glad  that  women  are 
organized  as  your  organization  seems  to  be.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do,  not  only  in  production,  but  distribution. 
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Cannot  our  Society  do  something  to  bring  the  attention  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  grain  problem  ?  From  the  little  town  of  Milford,  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  week  ago,  10,000  hens  were  shipped  away  to  be  killed,  their  owners 
being  unable  to  obtain  grain  to  feed  them  at  any  price.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  poultry-raising  districts,  and  today  nearly  every  hen  house  is 
closed.  This  certainly  is  not  the  way  to  begin,  if  we  are  to  feed  the  world. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  LAND  ARMY  IN  ENGLAND  AT  WORK 

Extracts  from  The  Times,  London,  July  26,  1917. 

From  12  counties  women  came  to  the  women's  farm  competitions 
held  at  Mr.  Gilbey's  Estate,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Eight  classes  of  entries 
were :  Milking ;  poultry  killing  and  plucking ;  manure  carting ;  ditching 
and  hedge  trimming;  harnessing;  harrowing;  driving  and  hoeing.  Some 
of  the  best  known  farmers  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  acted  as  judges 
and  so  close  was  the  competition  that  even  the  judges,  who  had  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  the  good  work  on  the  land  which  was  being  done  by 
'women,  were  surprised. 

The  purpose  was  to  convince  unbelieving  farmers  that  there  are 
certain  farm  operations  which  women  can  do  equally  as  well  as  men.  The 
competitors  achieved  even  more ;  they  converted  many  women  onlookers 
to  the  call  of  the  land.  Across  the  sun-scorched  fields  the  land  women, 
bronzed  and  freckled,  strode  with  easy  step,  splendidly  healthy.  With  bill- 
hook and  stick  they  cleared  out  the  ditches.  Strong  of  arm,  they  piled 
their  carts  with  manure.  They  hoed,  drawing  the  earth  well  up  around 
the  plants.  They  harnessed  horses  that  seemed  to  need  as  many  odds  and 
ends  for  their  working  toilet  as  a  beauty  dressing  for  her  first  ball. 

.The  women  milked  cows  that  they  did  not  know — always  a  perilous 
thing  to  do — first  making  friends  with  them.  But  the  driving  tests  were 
among  the  hardest.  Two  inches  on  either  side  was  all  the  space  that  was 
allowed  between  the  wheels  of  their  milk  carts  and  the  white  posts  which 
lined  the  course  and  fell  if  they  were  but  grazed  by  the  vehicles. 

The  competitors  were  a  democratic  crowd.  Here  was  a  pretty  house- 
maid who  had  acquired  a  great  fund  of  high  spirits  with  her  freedom  from 
broom  and  backstairs,  and  there  was  a  girl  fresh  from  training  at  the 
old  universities,  whose  straight  harrowing  was  a  delight  to  watch. 

Lady  Salisbury,  who  spent  the  afternoon  watching  the  later  compe- 
titions, presented  the  cups  and  prizes  in  the  evening. 


THE  DO'S  AND  DONT'S  OF  COMMUNITY  GARDENING 

BY   MISS   MARJORY   BRADLEY. 
Chicago    City   Gardens    Association. 

A  community  garden  to  be  a  success  must  have  the  community  spirit, 
so  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  raise  vegetables.  Social  meetings  must 
be  held  to  acquaint  and  unite  the  gardeners  into  a  harmonious  band  of 
workers.    Such  meetings  were  held  at  our  gardens. 
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Both  children  and  parents  were  invited.  They  sang,  danced,  talked 
about  the  garden  problems  and  partook  most"  generously  of  lemonade, 
coffee  and  cookies. 

The  grocery  stores  in  our  vicinity  are  very  tiny,  and  do  not  ordin- 
arily deliver,  but  one  day  on  my  way  home  I  left  the  kerosene  can  and 
five  cents  extra  for  delivery. 

The  next  morning  a  small  girl  appeared  with  the  kerosene  and  a 
small  package  of  meat.  "But  I  didn't  order  meat,"  I  said.  "Oh!  Yes 
you  did,"  she  said,  "you  gave  us  5  cents  for  de  liver." 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  locating  a  community  garden.  A 
poorly  selected  site  is  much  worse  than  none  at  all.  For  instance,  I  know 
of  a  school  garden  located  in  a  lot  which  was  always  a  pond  after  a  bad 
rain.  That  garden  was  so  wet  most  of  the  season,  that  weeds  were  the 
only  flourishing  crop.  Those  children  were  discouraged.  Will  they  be 
anxious  to  have  a  garden  next  year? 

I  know  of  another  garden  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  was  planted 
in  a  dumping  ground  for  tin  cans,  ashes  and  paper.  No  soil  was  added, 
but  loads  of  sooty  street  sweepings  were  deposited  there,  making  a  nice 
black  soil  attractive  to  the  uneducated  Italians  that  lived  in  the  vicinity. 
These  poverty-stricken  people  toiled  all  spring  planting  and  putting  up 
rickety  fences  of  every  description,  low  ones  and  high  ones,  and  some  of 
wavy  outlines.  They  took  nothing  home  from  these  gardens.  The  street 
sweepings  were  a  fine  distributing  agent  for  fungus,  so  lettuce  was 
blighted,  beans  were  blighted  and  radishes  grew  just  tops.  These  people 
will  not  care  to  spend  their  precious  time  on  another  garden.  They  will 
be  suspicious  and  certainly  no  one  can  blame  them. 

We  have  found  it  a  good  thing  to  lay  out  plots  of  a  uniform  size  and 
give  not  more  than  one  garden  to  a  family.  Often  a  plot  is  divided  and 
two  women  work  it. 

We  lay  out  four-foot  paths  to  accommodate  the  great  variety  of 
homemade  carts  used  to  carry  both  babies  and  vegetables.  I  once  over- 
heard Rosie  direct  her  cousin  to  their  garden. 

"You  go  straight  down  that  path,  then  jerk,  then  down  that  path 
and  jerk." 

As  far  as  seeds  are  concerned,  it  is  wise  to  order  all  seeds  for  the 
gardens,  thus  securing  good  quality  and  not  a  hit-or-miss  crop  on  account 
of  poor  seeds. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  soil  of  the  garden  studied  and  then 
analyzed,  so  that  fertilizers  may  be  added  intelligently. 

Urge  only  crops  which  do  very  well  on  the  soil.  Also  encourage 
the  growing  of  crops  which  can  be  used  in  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
either  dried,  canned  or  stored  in  sand. 

It  is  never  advisable  for  a  beginner  to  raise  plants  which  are  very 
subject  to  fungus  diseases  or  insects,  as  cabbages.  It  takes  a  gardener 
of  several  years'  standing  to  be  a  philosopher  when  disease  attacks  his 
plants.  The  beginners  will  do  better  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  gar- 
dening. The  next  year  spraying  will  be  interesting,  not  drudgery- 
It  is  well  for  community  gardeners  to  grow  a  miscellaneous  crop, 
so  if  one  variety  is  a  failure  there  will  be  others  to  fall  back  on. 

The  experienced  gardeners  will  be  more  than  glad  to  pass  on  their 
methods  to  the  new  ones,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  an 


instructor.  This  spring  one  of  our  gardeners  was  very  indignant  because 
we  would  not  give  her  corn  and  beans  to  plant  early  in  April. 

"In  the  old  country  they  always  did,"  she  said.  Come  to  find  out, 
the  old  country  was  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  can  be  learned  from  the  old  country 
farmers.  Did  you  ever  save  the  thick  white  roots  of  parsley?  They  are 
very  good  to  flavor  soup.  Did  you  ever  dry  mint  for  use  in  winter?  Or, 
stranger  than  all,  did  you  ever  use  pumpkin  flowers  to  flavor  omelet? 
The  Italians  do.  They  also  use  the  tender  tips  of  pumpkin  vines  for 
greens. 

The  Russians  grow  great  quantities  of  sunflowers  with  their  corn 
and  eat  the  "Polly  Seeds."  One  of  our  gardeners  said  he  was  going  to 
make  his  garden  just  like  a  little  park — he  was  going  to  plant  sunflowers 
all  around  it. 

Some  of  our  gardeners  grow  cow  and  sugar  beets  for  chicken  feed 
in  the  winter. 

Speaking  of  greens.  I  decided  to  start  a  tiny  wild  flower  garden  in 
our  shrubbery. 

So,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  transported  a  basketful  of  Hepat- 
icas,  planted  them  and  they  flourished.  Later,  when  dandelion  greens 
were  prominent,  the  Hepaticas  disappeared;  evidently  they  were  mis- 
taken for  delicious  greens. 

Some  gardeners  like  to  be  told  new  ways  and  remedies,  others  re- 
fuse to  learn  and  prefer  the  old  ways. 

We  had  a  very  intelligent  Jew,  a  carpenter,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  planted  a  seed.  He  followed  instructions  to  the  letter;  even  brought 
a  ruler  to  measure  the  distance  between  rows.  As  you  would  expect, 
his  garden  turned  out  well. 

Another  gardener  absolutely  refused  to  spray  his  tomatoes  for  aphis 
and  blight,  so  his  crops,  which  were  mainly  tomatoes,  were  a  failure. 

We  do  not  force  them  to  follow  a  set  plan  unless  they  know  nothing 
about  gardening.  They  are  much  happier  working  out  their  own  plan- 
according  to  their  taste.  However,  we  do  urge  planting  in  rows  instead 
of  beds,  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to  cultivate  and  keep  out  the  weeds. 

We  started  a  tiny  library  for  the  children  which  was  very  popular 
indeed.  Often  they  would  come  into  the  bungalow  while  their  parents 
gardened. 

Though  our  gardens  are  not  perfect,  we  feel  that  they  accomplish 
their  purpose,  not  only  because  they  furnish  the  poor  with  vegetables, 
but  because  they  give  them  a  little  bit  of  the  great  outdoors  to  enjoy  in  a 
natural  way. 

THREE  WAR  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Witherbee,  during  the  summer,  organized  and  financed 
three  Young  People's  War  Gardens.  She  obtained  the  services  of  Mr. 
John  Loope,  a  Cornell  instructor,  to  supervise  the  gardens,  which  met 
with  great  success,  and  "movies"  have  been  taken  of  all  three,  showing 
the  bovs  and  girls  at  work.  The  films  will  be  shown  to  aid  in  awakening 
enthusiasm  in  other  places.  The  gardens  are  in  Essex  County,  New  York. 
At  Port  Henrv  four  and  a  half  acres  are  cultivated  by  seventv-one  mem- 
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bers;  at  Mineville,  three  and  a  half  acres  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
members,  and  at  Witherbee,.  one  acre  by  thirty-five  members.  All  three 
villages  are  near  Mrs.  Witherbee's  summer  home. 

The  posters  showing  garden  regulations  are  so  excellent  that  we 
wish  we  had  space  to  print  them  in  full.  Mrs.  Witherbee's  address  is 
No.  4  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Witherbee  is  also  interested 
in  National  Fruit,  Plant  and  Tree  Planting  Associations,  in  Botanical 
Gardens,  Horticultural  Societies  and  the  American  School  of  Forestry. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Membership  Committee — Miss  Katherine  L.  McCauley,  chairman, 
178  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  chairman,  418  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  chairman,  Chelten- 
ham, Pa. ;  Miss  Ellen  C.  Wood,  vice-chairman,  The  Tracy,  20  South 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111.-- 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  chair- 
man, 378  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee — Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Conservation  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  2506  Cliff- 
bourne  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE 

A  report  of  the  Conference  held  at  Chicago  will  appear  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Two  of  the  articles  printed  in  this 
issue,  "Random  Notes  From  a  Flower  Garden,"  by  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
and  "The  Do's  and  Dont's  of  Community  Gardens,"  by  Miss  Marjory 
Bradley,  are  addresses  delivered  at  the  Conference.  An  adequate  report 
of  the  three  days  can  hardly  be  written,  so  packed  with  valuable  papers, 
brilliant  addresses  and  keen  discussion  were  all  the  sessions.  To  compre- 
hend the  value  and  interest  of  such  a  Conference  one  must  attend  it. 
Letters  of  invitation  for  the  Conference  next  year  will  be  published  in 
the  December  issue. 


The  Council  desires  to  issue  a  complete  directory  of  members  of 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  this  members  are  respectfully  invited  to  send  to  Miss  Hilda 
Loines,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  notes  regarding  their  special  interests  and  activities,  horti- 
culturallv  and  agriculturally.  Kindly  send  a  prompt  response  to  this 
appeal,  that  the  directory  may  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 
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DAHLIAS  ARE  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS  AT 
SHORT    HILLS,    N.   J. 

It  did  seem  a  pity  to  give  up  our  Dahlia  Show  this  year.  We  felt 
that  all  our  time  and  labor  must  be  turned  to  good  account  for  the  national 
cause,  and  as  we  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  these  shows, 
we  thought  that  even  the  dahlias  could  be  made  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. In  this  way  the  work  in  the  flower  garden  could  be  carried  out 
without  any  feeling  of  guilt. 

It  was  too  late  to  buy  tubers  when  we  finally  decided  to  have  the 
show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  so  that  most  of  our  members 
could  not  show  novelties.  But  the  old  favorites  were  favorites  still, 
and  the  loving  care  given  them  was  rewarded  by  the  plants'  best  efforts. 
Our  friends  came  from  distant  cities  and  were  most  enthusiastic  over 
what  we  had  to  show. 

.  The  soft,  green  burlap  with  which  we  always  cover  the  tables 
brought  out  the  colors  of  the  blooms  in  full  relief  as  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. The  flower  arrangements  were  particularly  original  and  very 
lovely — in  contrast  to  the  arrangements  shown  at  our  first  show  nine 
years  ago,  before  our  members  learned  how  to  make  pictures  with  flowers. 

The  blooms  were  all  sold,  some  individually  and  some  at  auction 
and  enough  money  was  realized  to  keep  our  branch  of  150  workers  in 
surgical  dressings  supplied  with  material  all  winter. 

And  so  we  bless  the  Dahlias  for  the  Dollars  which  they  brought, 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  Sammies  across  the  sea  would  bless  them,  too, 
did  they  but  know !  Henrietta  M.  Stout. 


INEXPENSIVE  FODDER 

From  The  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union  Leaflet,  London,  England. 

A  Wrinkle  From  Italy.  Every  one  has  seen  horses,  when  left  wait- 
ing for  rider  or  driver,  under  trees,  stretching  out  to  reach  the  nearest 
bough  and  munching  contentedly  at  the  leaves,  till  (all  too  soon)  the 
master  appears  and  tugs  away  the  unwilling  servant  with  opprobium. 
Asa  child  One  wondered  why  and  was  told  the  leaves  were  unwholesome. 
A  child  once  asked  how  it  was  that  trees  in  a  park  or  in  fields  near 
a  house  were  so  regularly  grown  and  level  under  the  boughs,  as  if  trimmed 
neatly  to  that  shape.  The  reply  was  that  the  horses  and  cows  had  grazed 
on  all  they  could  reach.  Then,  why,  this  inquisitive  child  inquired  of 
itself,  was  the  mare  whipped  yesterday  because  she  nibbled  at  the  hedge 
when  waiting  at  the  gate  in  the  trap?  There  was  no  war  "on"  then;  oats 
and  good  hay  were  plentiful.  But  now  owners  of  horses  and  cows  may 
be  glad  to  learn  that  leaves  are  a  wholesome,  natural  and  desirable  food 
for  their  beasts,  and  should  be  utilized  for  winter  fodder  as  is  done 
in  Italy. 

This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees — none  of  the 
so-called  evergreens  or  firs  being  at  all  suitable  or  wholesome.  Not  onlv 
may  leaves  be  given  while  fresh,  but  they  should  be  dried  for  winter  food. 
They  must  be  cut  in  September  or  October,  according  to  the  season,  at 
the  time  they  are  about  to  take  on  their  autumn  coloring.    At  that  period 


they  are  at  their  sweetest;  after  that  they  become  too  dry  for  the  purpose. 

On  fine  dry  days  in  Italy  they  beat  down  the  leaves  with  poles  in 
the  morning,  let  them  lie  to  wither  till  evening,  then  get  them  under  shelter 
before  the  dews  come  on.  Or  boughs  are  cut,  when  trees  are  not  too 
valuable,  hung  up  to  dry  and  then  stored  in  dry,  airy  places ;  tied  together 
in  bundles.  When  used  they  are  put  in  racks  for  the  cattle  to  strip  oft" 
the  leaves  for  themselves,  and  the  wood  remaining  serves  for  firing.  The 
leaves  which  were  knocked  down  are  stored  when  dry  in  barrels  or  in 
trenches  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  weighted  down  with  stones  or  covered 
with  sand.  Thus  a  sort  of  ensilage  is  formed,  which  has  cost  very  little  and 
is  liked  by  the  animals,  especially  if  a  little  salt  is  added. 

Analysts  say  elm  leaves  thus  treated  are  equal  in  value  to  lucerne. 
These  leaves  boiled  are  fed  to  pigs  in  Italy.  The  cattle  like  ash,  but  it 
is  better  not  given  to  milking  cows,  as  it  flavors  the  milk  unpleasantly. 
Calves  may  have  them,  also  bullocks  and  sheep.  Hornbeam  and  birch  are 
quite  good  for  use  in  this  way,  and  the  coarse  growing  alder  to  be  found 
everywhere  on  damp  waste  ground  is  good  and  greedily  eaten  when  dried, 
though  refused  when  fresh. 

Willows,  poplar,  hazelnut,  beech  and  lime  are  all  useful  in  this  way; 
oak  leaves  can  be  mixed  with  others,  but  are  not  readily  eaten  by  them- 
selves unless  no  other  fodder  is  obtainable. 

Now,  about  one  hundred  years  ago  Lancashire  farmers  regularly 
lopped  the  boughs  of  ash  trees  to  feed  their  cattle  in  autumn,  this  being 
evidently  the  last  place  where  the  thrifty  old  custom  survived.  Long 
before  it  was  the  general  rule,  for  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  a  protest  was 
raised  against  the  increasing  number  of  forges,  to  heat  which  brushwood 
and  tree  loppings  were  used,  thus  depriving  cattle  of  "their  only  winter 
food."  This  proves  that  some  method  of  preserving  the  boughs  and  foliage 
must  have  been  in  use  at  that  period.   Why  not  revive  it? 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

Miss  Frances  Edge  Mcllvaine  writes  from  Downingtown.  Pa. :  "We 
had  a  community  canning  kitchen  in  Downingtown.  My  sister-in-law 
started  it,  and  we  felt  we  were  doing  a  needed  work.  We  used  a  room  in 
the  High  School,  had  about  thirty  women  join  and  tried  to  have  one 
woman  promise  a  day  a  month,  but  they  often  failed.  We  put  up  many 
vegetables  and  loads  of  jellies  and  jams.  The  latter  we  are  sending 
through  the  Emergency  Aid  to  our  soldiers  in  France.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing work,  though  from  9  to  6.30  every  day  that  last  week  was  hard,  and 
you  should  have  seen  your  associate  Farm  and  Gardener  rushing  out  to 
glance  at  her  primrose  boxes,  for  my  new  seeds  are  doing  well,  then 
rushing  to  the  truck  patch  with  the  written  orders  for  the  day,  then  collect- 
ing my  vegetables  to  the  front  and  flying  off  to  the  town.  I  am  getting 
no  bulbs  at  all  from  Holland  and  feel  quite  lost  with  no  color  dreams  to 
plan,  though  I  have  some  old  ones  to  make  over  which  will  give  me  just 
as  much  care.  I  am  getting  some  Camassias  from  Carl  Purdy,  Ukiah,  Cal., 
as  mine  do  so  well,  and  what  was  the  use  of  getting  a  native  of  British 
Columbia  from  Holland  as  I  did  until  I  discovered  its  home?  Purdy's 
lists  are  so  interesting,  so  I  sent  for  California  varieties  of  dogtooth 
violets  and  triliums." 
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Miss  Julia  T.  Emerson,  131  E.  66th  St.,  New  York,  writes:  "You 
know  of  the  City  Canning  Kitchen.  The  original  idea  was  to  reduce  or 
make  use  of  the  waste  on  our  docks  where  the  Health  Department  officials 
pass  or  condemn  shipments  as  they  are  received.  Permission  given,  the 
committee  has  a  representative  go  to  the  dock  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Boy  Scouts,  condemned  shipments  are  looked  over,  the  good  sorted  from 
the  spoiled  and  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  sale  or  canning.  Most  of  the  spoil- 
ing is  due  to  poor  packing;  no  one  on  the  dock  has  time  to  mend  broken 
barrels  or  crates,  so  contents  are  partly  injured,  but  most  is  good  if  sorted 
out.  Three  or  four  paid  workers  are  always  in  the  kitchen  and  the  volun- 
teers began  by  being  from  the  leisure  class,  but  on  August  14  I  noticed 
many  people  from  the  lower  East  Side,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  process  of  canning." 

Mrs.  John  Lindsley  writes  from  Kobe,  Japan :  "Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  a  woman  manager  is  procurable  for  a  New  England  farm, 
and  if  so  what  wages  would  she  require?  Do  you  think  the  recent  move- 
ment back  to  the  land  of  women  means  we  are  to  have  women  to  help  us  in 
our  gardens  and  on  our  farms ;  or  will  the  supply  be  so  small  for  many 
years  to  come  that  all  those  going  into  such  work  will  largely  be  those  who 
work  for  themselves?  I  read  of  women  who  are  working  on  farms,  but 
is  it  only  due  to  the  great  need  of  their  labor  at  this  time  of  war;  or  do 
you  think  it  possible  I  could  run  my  farm  of  fruit  and  poultry,  say,  with 
women  entirely?  Any  information  you  can  give  me  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  ?" 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Wood,  of  Brushwood  Farm,  New  Canaan.  Conn„ 
writes:  "It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  our  Garden  Club  this  year 
gave  up  its  annual  exhibit,  donating  money  for  both  the  Canning  Club 
and  P.  F.  and  F.  Guild,  and  that  we  have  held  two  open  meetings,  inviting 
all  interested,  with  one  talk  on  'Home  Canning'  and  the  other  on  'Why 
and  How  the  Government  Wants  Us  to  Cut  on  Rations.'  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  be  of  any  service." 

BOOK    REVIEWS 

Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden.  By  Frederick  Frye  Rockwell.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan.  Price,  $1.75.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Pp.  350. 
Mr.  Rockwell  writes  for  busy  men  and  women  who  must  utilize 
their  spare  moments.  Therefore  he  divides  his  text  into  weeks,  beginning 
with  January,  and  shows  his  gardeners  the  work  best  done  during  each 
week  of  the  year.  Everything  possible  is  carefully  detailed,  tools,  fer- 
tilizers, seeds  and  seedlings,  fruits,  vegetables  and  late  autumn  activities, 
such  as  concrete  for  culverts  and  winter  pruning.  To  a  young  gardener 
eagerly  starting  a  new  place,  big  or  little,  this  book  will  prove  most 
valuable. 

Many  large  growers  are  using  women  for  the  lighter  forms  of  green- 
house work  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained.  Properly 
instructed,  women  make  good  greenhouse  assistants,  and  they  probably 
will  take  most  of  the  places  to  be  made  vacant  by  the  draft. — Florisis' 
Exchange. 
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ASSOCIATION    NOTES 

Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Klinck,  of  Clarkesville,  Iowa,  won  the  sweepstakes 
at  the  International  Competition  at  Peoria,  111.,  securing  14*35  points  out 
of  a  possible  1500,  the  largest  number  ever  accredited  to  one  person.  She 
devotes  seven  acres  of  her  one  hundred-acre  farm  to  purely  experimental 
farming,  which  seven  acres  she  handles  entirely  herself.  Among  other- 
things,  she  is  raising  forty  varieties  of  soy  beans  and  fifteen  hundred 
varieties  of  wheat,  one  thousand  varieties  of  which  were  fine  and  were 
shown  at  the  Peoria  fair. 

Private  gardeners  of  Oak  Park,  Lake  Forest  and  other  Chicago 
suburbs  have  given  their  produce  to  the  emergency  canning  factories 
opened  by  the  women  in  the  villages.  The  canned  goods  are  distributed 
among  orphanages  and  charitable  institutions  or  sold  to  buyers,  in  which 
case  the  money  has  been  given  to  a  war  fund.     _ 

Miss  M.  Virginia  Baughman  is  trying  chick  peas  and  soy  beans  in  her 
garden  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  finds  them  specially  resistant  to  drouth 
and  insect  pests. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gill,  a  member  of  our  Association,  now  87  years  old, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  grower  to  supply  the  Boston  market  with  freesias. 
She  has  introduced  many  other  novelties  to  the  public. 

The  W.  N.  F.  and  G.  A.  stall  in  Jefferson  Market,  New  York  City, 
is  being  noticed  in  the  daily  papers. 

Will  members  ordering  Miss  Frick's  Cook  Book  kindly  add  5  cents 
for  postage  to  the  65  cents'  cost  of  the  book? 

The  Community  Canning  Kitchen  at  Weston,  Mass.,  managed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hutchinson,  was  accorded  the  use  of  the  domestic  science 
building  in  the  High  School.  The  service  was  all  volunteer,  the  women 
pledging  themselves  to  a  day  or  half  day  a  week,  from  9  until  5.  These 
are  privileged  to  buy  goods  at  very  low  rates,  the  amounts  they  can  buy 
being  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  given.  Canning  done  to  order 
was  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  In  the  spring  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  a 
valuable  course  of  lectures  on  canning  and  instructed  a  class  of  ten  women 
who  agreed  to  go  into  the  homes  where  instruction  was  desired  and  give 
practical  demonstrations. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Supply  Committee  of  New  York  City  has  sent 
to  the  office  a  valuable  pamphlet  of  112  pages,  "Hints  to  Housewives." 
containing  an  unlimited  number  of  recipes  of  every  kind. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Office  of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6000. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Conrad,  Newton  County's  (Indiana)  famous  woman,  who  has 
been  attending  the  meeting  of  the  State  Woman's  Council  of  Defense,  has  presented 
plans  which,  if  they  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  government,  will  bode  evil  for 
the  chronic  loafers  and  those  who  for  various  reasons  are  not  available  for  war 
service.  Mrs.  Conrad  proposes  a  drafted  army  that  will  be  put  to  work  to  raise 
the  food  needed  for  the  allied  armies.  Mrs.  Conrad,  who  owns  and  personally  over- 
sees the  management  of  five  thousand  acres  in  Newton  County,  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Woman's  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  Chicago  this  week,  and  the 
draft  idea  was  so  well  received  that  the  women  passed  resolutions  calling  on  the 
government  to  put  the  plan  into  effect.  Mrs.  Conrad  then  hurried  to  Indianapolis 
to  get  the  endorsement  of  the  Indiana  women.  A  similar  resolution  was  enthusi- 
astically passed,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  men  of  the  State  Council  at  its  next 
meeting.  Mrs.  Conrad  said  she  couldn't  have  gotten  in  her  hay  crop  had  not  a 
woman  made  the  stacks.  Large  numbers  of  young  men,  exempt  from  army  service 
for  physical  defects,  stood  round  watching  the  harvesting,  she  said,  and  refused  to 
work  for  $2.50  a  day: — Quoted  from  a  County  paper  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt,  writes:  "We  have  just  harvested  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  barrels  of  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Mackin- 
tosh Red,  Snow,  St.  Lawrence,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  other  apples.  In  the 
apple  house  they  were  a  beautiful  sight." 

The  Cocoanut  Grove  "(Florida)  Audubon  Society  issues  an  excellent  leaflet, 
entitled,  "A  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  Whose  Fruits  are  Eaten  by  Birds." 

The  Mid- West  Branch  held  its  first  luncheon  at  the  Brownleigh  Club  rooms  in 
Chicago,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  "What  Service  Can  Garden  Clubs 
Render  During  War  Times?"  Mrs.  Gross,  President,  opened  the  discussion  by 
advising  the  raising  of  standards  and  education  of  the  public  through  the  holding 
of  exhibits. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Conrad,  our  member,  has  bought  the  Spotted  Poland-China  hog, 
champion  yearling  of  the  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State  Fairs, 
with  all  his  rosettes  and  ribbons. 

National  Rose  Test  Garden,  Portland,  Oregon. — Portland,  the  city  of  roses, 
is  the  site  of  the  testing  ground  of  the  American  Rose  Society.  When  developed, 
this  garden  will  cover  from  five  to  seven  acres.  An  illuminating  pamphlet  is  issued 
by  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Currey,  describing  the  garden  and  giving  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  entrances  of  new  roses  for  exhibit. 

The  New  York  State  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  presents  winter  courses  open 
to  women  beginning  November  7th,  1917,  and  closing  March  6th,  1918.  They  are 
seven  in  number — Agriculture,  Dairy  Industry,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Fruit  Growing, 
Home  Economics,  Flower  Growing,  and  Vegetable  Growing.  A  special  one-week 
course,  February  28th  to  March  6th,  is  offered  for  managers  of  factories  and 
creameries.     Send  for  catalogue  to  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Watson,  of  Wycombe,  Pa.,  sends  two  leaflets  on  "Experiences 
with  Goat's  Milk,"  and  "Why  Goat's  Milk  'Saves  the  Babies.' "  The  latter  can  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Watson,  the  former  from  the  American  Standard  Milch  Goat 
Keeper,  East  Lynn,  Mass.     Price,  five  cents  each. 
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FEEDING  THE  WORLD.* 

BY  MRS.   JENNIE   M.    CONRAD. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  do  not  bring  a  message  of  good  cheer  in 
regard  to  raising  enough  farm  products  to  feed  the  world.  Feeding  the 
world  requires  a  huge  field  for  endeavor,  which  should  be  divided  into 
small  units,  comprising  the  many  and  varied  agricultural  lines,  each  one 
preferably  specialized,  and  the  result  will  be  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Given  the  land,  the  facilities,  the  market,  the  demand  already  urgent, 
there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  make  good  producers,  if  the 
most  serious  problem  confronting  them — that  of  labor — can  be  over- 
come; and  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  buckle  down  to  the  task  our- 
selves, and,  in  so  doing,  *to  avoid  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground,  for 
intensive  farming  on  small  acreage  produces  double  that  of  large  hold- 
ings. We  have  been  living  lives  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  pretty  hard  for  even  the  most  enthusiastic  to  saunter  out  before  day- 
break to  corral  the  mowing  cow  and  slop  the  expectant  pig. 

Farming  is  scientific,  as  all  of  you  know,  and,  to  succeed,  one  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  more  sciences  than  in  any  other  occupation.  The 
unskilled  cannot  produce  profitable  results.  Our  best  men  have  cheer- 
fully gone  into  the  army;  others,  lured  by  enormous  wages,  have  gone 
into  factories,  and  those  left  for  farm  work  are  mainly  unfitted  for  it. 
In  my  district,  there  are  dozens  who  work  spasmodically,  if  at  all,  ex- 
acting wages  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford. 

I  own  thousands  of  acres  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  with  every 
condition  favorable  to  business — railroad  station,  stock  yards  for  one 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  church,  school,  post  office  (of  which  I  am  post- 
master), well-painted  cottages  for  employees,  fruit  trees,  beautiful  stream 
of  water,  with  high,  wooded  banks,  healthful  climate,  mineral  water,  such 
as  people  go  hundreds  of  miles  to  buy — all  within  two  hours  of  Chicago. 
Yet  acres  of  my  land  and  acres  more  of  my  neighboring  ranchmen's 
lands  have  lain  idle,  and  crops  lost  this  year  (and  next  year  many  more 
will  have  no  crops),  because  enough  people  will  not  come  to  do  the  work. 
The  natives,  who  can  fish  in  the  historic  Kankakee,  shoot  game  in 
and  out  of  season,  pick  berries  and  incidentally  "pick  up"  everything 
else  not  chained  down,  will  not  help  at  any  price,  for  their  lives  are  very 
easy. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  I  advocate  a  labor  army,  whereby 
all  men  must  work.  The  food  problem  cannot  be  worked  out  without 
it,  and  as  the  last  resort,  women  will  be  compelled  to  work  also.     Every 


♦Address  given  at  the  Conference  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  Chicago,  October  3rd,   1917. 


farmer  is  experiencing  similar  conditions.  I  spent  an  hour,  not  long 
ago,  in  a  labor  agency  office,  listening  to  the  dozens  "looking  for  jobs," 
and  mostly  only  "looking."  It  was  illuminating  and  interesting  to  hear 
the  demands  and  stipulations  and  to  find  how  few  of  the  first  principles  of 
farm  work  a  man  would  know,  while  he  required  for  his  services  $100.00 
per  month  cash,  with  house,  garden,  cows,  fuel  and  chicken  feed,  as  well 
as  two  hogs  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  And  their  exactions  as  to 
hours  suggested  labor  unions.  Few  farmers  will  till  the  soil  in  time  to 
come  unless  the  Government  arbitrates  the  question  of  labor;  and  unless 
there  is  an  assurance  that  the  crops  will  be  harvested,  they  will  not  be 
planted.     That  the  people  will  starve  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  commiserating  comment  in  cities  that  farmers  put 
in  long  hours.  It  is  true  that  many  farmers  rise  early,  but  they  stop 
early,  and  go  to  bed  early.  I  contend  that  if  all  farm  laborers  were  com- 
pelled to  work  with  the  rapidity  and  intense  application  required  in  the 
trades  and  factories,  all  they  now  do  in  their  long  hours  could  be  con- 
densed into  less  than  eight  hours.  The  farm  hand  is  such  a  deliberate 
genius  that  he  does  not  make  every  hour  count,  and  he  is  not  exactly 
systematic  nor  careful.  If  he  were,  on  my  place,  I  would  be  glad  to 
reduce  the  hours  by  one-half  or  better.  We  face  a  crisis,  but  some  one 
must  do  manual  labor  on  farms  or  farming  will  become  a  lost  art. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who  came,  with  her 
children,  to  my  place  and  shocked  grain  day  after  day  by  the  acre,  and 
who  also  stacked  three  big  timothy  stacks  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner,  finally  mowing  away  three  barn  lofts  of  hay.  Without  her 
help  I  should  have  lost  all  the  hay  crops  on  the  two  farms.  She  lived 
in  some  tents,  and  a  more  cheerful  woman  I  never  saw,  and  the  work 
did  not  harm  her.  It  may  be,  since  men  are  so  indifferent  to  this  work, 
so  unmindful  of  the  world's  future  needs,  or  so  exacting,  that  the  feeding 
of  our  own  people  and  those  of  our  own  allies,  now  suffering  and  needy, 
will  come  through  women's  hands  and  brains.  If  men  will  not  work, 
women  must. 

No  one  decries  geting  as  much  joy  as  possible  out  of  life,  but  the 
fundamentals  of  living  should  not  be  lost  to  mind.  For  example,  it  is 
much  easier  to  go  "joy-riding"  in  the  "Ford"  than  to  hoe  mother's  gar- 
den, or  to  do  her  mending.  And  the  sixteen-year-old  boy,  with  his 
companions,  in  a  cheap  motor  car,  races,  tooting  and  yelling,  up  the 
highway,  when  he  should  be  growing  forty  acres  of  corn  or  feeding  a 
carload  of  hogs.  Meanwhile,  father,  who  has  worked  all  day  in  the 
fields,  comes  home  and  milks  the  cow  by  lantern  light.   Who  is  to  blame? 

I  hope  for  the  day  when  the  public  school  child  will  be  taught 
system,  order  and  methods  of  work,  that  will  arouse  the  love  of  it, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  its  dignity. 

A  concerted  plan  by  units  in  each  community  can  bring  about  this 
result.  Divide  the  country  into  units,  unite  the  units,  and  "in  unity  is 
strength."  Small  beginnings,  huge  endings.  Through  work,  and  work 
alone,  lies  the  world's  salvation. 

Who  shall  go  about  it?     We  must  draft  a  labor  army. 


THE  1917  WAR  GARDENS  OF  FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  W.  PARIS. 

The  Flushing  Home  Gardens  Committee  was  organized  last  March 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Park  Garden  Club,  and  at  once  began  a  syste- 
matic campaign  for  home  and  community  gardens.  Estimates  show 
more  than  five  thousand  back  yard  and  community  gardens  among  a 
population  of  forty-five  thousand.  When  you  consider  that  many  of 
these  gardeners  had  never  seen  a  seed  of  any  kind,  the  results  have  been 
simply  marvellous. 

Many  of  the  smaller  gardens,  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet,  have  yielded 
in  cash  value  produce  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wholesome  and  profitable  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  a 
better  fellow-feeling  for  our  neighbors,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
nature.  Some  disappointments  were  to  be  expected,  but  without  ex- 
ception every  one  of  our  gardeners,  both  children  and  adults,  are  already 
planning  for  next  year's  work,  many  of  them  wanting  larger  spaces. 
Twenty-five  thousand  Bulletins  from  Agricultural  Colleges,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Mayor's  Food  Committee 
of  New  York,  have  been  distributed  to  all  Flushing  and  vicinity. 

That  our  gardeners  might  know  the  newest  methods  of  food  con- 
servation, a  canning-kitchen  was  opened  in  July,  and  continued  through 
August  and  September.  Lectures  and  instruction  by  experts  were  given 
free,  and  many  jars  of  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits  thereby  saved  for 
the  housewives'  store  closets.  Methods  have  been  shown  of  storing 
winter  crops  in  back  yard  pits  and  in  boxes  of  sand  in  dark  cellars.  Also 
the  storing  of  celery  and  growing  of  winter  salads. 

Though  the  growing  days  of  our  first  year  War  Gardens  are  over, 
we  are  already  urging  preparations  for  next  year's  gardens.  Fall  spad- 
ing and  plowing  are  recommended,  conservation  of  all  vegetable  matter, 
coffee  and  tea  grounds  from  kitchens,  is  worth  while.  Dig  a  trench  in 
the  garden  and  bury  all  vegetable  refuse. 

An  exhibit  of  our  War  Garden  produce  was  given  in  September. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  kept  and  most  productive  gardens,  both 
for  children  and  adults;  also  prizes  for  best  exhibits  of  canned  goods, 
grown  and  canned  by  exhibitor.  The  School  and  Girl  Pioneer  exhibits 
were  among  the  finest.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fuller  won  the  National  Emergency 
Food  Garden  Commission  prize  of  five  dollars  cash,  with  a  National 
Certificate  of  Merit,  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  canned  vegetables, 
grown  and  canned  by  exhibitor.  Other  prizes  offered  were  a  fifteen  by 
twenty  foot  flag  by  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Mayor's  Food  Com- 
mittee; and  a  medal  given  by  the  Queen's  County  War  Aid  Association 
for  the  best  collection  of  War  Garden  vegetables,  won  by  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Hembridge,  who  exhibited  seventeen  varieties.  This  was  his  first 
garden  of  any  kind. 

The  Flushing  Home  Gardens  Committee  offered  "Achievement 
Medals."  Altogether,  it  was  a  splendid  showing  of  the  summer's  hard 
campaign  and  response  to  our  country's  call  for  increased  food  supply. 
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Our  Red  Cross  Plant  and  Vegetable  Market,  together  with  pro- 
ceeds from  the  June  Flower  Show  and  War  Garden  Exhibit,  resulted 
in  the  very  substantial  sum  of  $253.53,  which  was  added  to  the  Red  Cross 
fund. 

Results  in  gardening  are  not  obtained  without  hard  work  and  care- 
ful study.  All  one  needs  is  intelligence  and  willingness  to  work  and  dig, 
and  success  is  assured.  The  whole  world  has  awakened  to  the  profit, 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  gardening,  and  one  cannot  help  but  feel  this 
great  moment  has  come  to  stay.  It  teaches  us  "That  close  to  nature  is 
a  safe  place,  a  haven  of  rest  and  peace,  where  one  may  breathe  the  air 
of  heaven  and  freedom,  may  feel  the  thrill  of  vital  joys,  and  hear  the 
music  of  the  spheres." 

THE  LIBERTY  LOAN. 

The  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee 

extends  congratulations  to  the  women  of  the 

Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 

for  their  patriotic  achievement  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds 

of  the  Second  Issue  of  1917. 

We  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 

co-operation  in  the  work  of  this  Committee. 

The  women  of  America  are  its  second  line  of  defense. 

They  will  serve  till  the  victory  of  lasting  peace  is  won. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  McAdoo, 
Treasury  Department,  Chairman. 

Washington, 

November  10,  1917. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FIFTH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL  FARM  AND  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago, 
October  3rd  and  4th.  Mrs.  King,  who  presided,  introduced  the  Hon- 
orary Chairman,  Mrs.  Lowden.  Governor  Lowden,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present,  sent  the  following  letter: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  September  8,  1917. 
My  dear  Mrs.  King: — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August 
30.  I  have  known  of  the  value  of  your  work,  and  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  accept  your  invitation,  if  it  were  possible.  However,  I  have 
been  obliged,  because  of  the  great  pressure  of  official  business  here,  to 
decline  all  invitations  of  this  kind  which  would  take  me  away  from  my 
desk  at  this  time. 

I  am  very  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  in  normal 
times  would  be  glad  to  come  to  your  banquet. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  the  work  you  are  doing,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Lowden. 


Cordial  addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  Mrs.  Hibberd,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club. 

The  topic  for  the  session  was  "The  Need  of  the  Hour."  Mrs. 
Klinck  gave  a  comprehensive  account  of  modern  methods  for  securing 
heavy  yields  in  field  crops.  In  the  afternoon,  the  honors  of  feeding  the 
world  were  divided  between  the  once  despised  but  now  mighty  pig  and 
hen.  A  very  delightful  tea  at  the  Art  Institute  followed  the  afternoon 
program. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner  showed  some  inter- 
esting slides  on  the  cultivation  of  drug  plants. 

On  Thursday,  the  morning  program  was  devoted  to  Our  Women 
Allies  in  Farming  and  Gardening.  Mrs.  Ward  told  of  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  clone  by  women  on  the  land  in  England. 

Mrs.  Beach  gave  a  concise  report  of  the  unit  plan  for  agricultural 
workers,  which  has  been  tried  in  New  York  State  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Edmundsen,  County  Advisor,  told  of  her  work  in  organizing 
country  women  in  Illinois.  Once  their  confidence  was  gained  and  the 
work  shown  to  be  practical,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  raising  funds  for 
its  continuance  and  enlargement. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  morning,  it  was  shown  that  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  America  was  much  more  serious  than  was  generally 
realized.  Practical  women  farmers  told  of  grain  rotting  in  the  fields  for 
lack  of  labor  to  harvest  it;  and  the  farmers  who  had  responded  to  the 
Government's  appeal  this  year  by  planting  more  grain,  say  that  next 
year  they  will  have  to  seed  down  their  grain  land  unless  the  labor  out- 
look is  materially  improved. 

Mrs.  Deusner,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Service  Committee  in  the 
Mid- West,  promised  to  do  her  utmost  towards  getting  women  farm 
workers;  and  Miss  Van  Hoesen,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense,  offered  their  assistance  in  recruit- 
ing the  women  and  placing  them  on  the  land.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  men  who  were  disqualified  for  the  army  are  quite  able  to  do  farm 
work,  the  following  resolution  was  sent  to  President  Wilson: 

October  4th,  1917. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  present  the  following  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  organization  in  Conference  to-day: 

Whereas,  The  shortage  of  labor  to  gather  the  crops  will  in  all 
probability  result  in  serious  wastage  of  quantities  of  food,  and 

Whereas,  Already,  owing  to  this  shortage  of  labor,  many  farmers 
are  planning  to  turn  into  grassland  fields  heretofore  used  for  producing 
food,  and 

Whereas,  There  are  large  numbers  of  unemployed  men  who  refuse 
to  work  at  wages  farmers  can  pay;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
recommend: 
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ist.      The  registration  of  all  unemployed  men. 
2nd.     The  registration  of  all  farm  laborers. 

3rd.  The  conscription  of  an  army,  under  proper  officers,  for  the 
production  of  future  crops,  to  insure  the  feeding  of  the  Nation,  our 
Soldiers  and  our  Allies. 

The  following  reply  has  since  been  received: 

October  5th,  1917. 
To  Mrs.  Francis  King,  President, 

Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 
My  dear  Madam: — The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  telegram  of  October  4th,  and  to  say  that  he  is  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

With  appreciation  of  your  patriotic  interest,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  Tumulty, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

Between  the  sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Round  Table 
luncheons,  with  informal  talks,  gave  the  members  excellent  opportunities 
to  get  acquainted. 

Thursday  afternoon's  topic  was  Garden  Conservation,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Glaser,  President  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club,  gave  a 
very  pleasing  paper  on  the  Wealth  of  the  Garden;  and  with  Mrs.  King's 
delightful  talk,  the  garden  came  into  its  own,  and  the  Conference,  having 
started  with  Thrift,  ended  with  the  note  of  Beauty. 

Thursday  evening,  an  informal  banquet  brought  the  members  to- 
gether again  to  listen  to  happily  chosen  speakers.  Conservation  of 
rapidly  vanishing  natural  beauties  was  urged,  and  if  a  rebuke  and  warn- 
ing to  our  national  blindness  was  necessary,  it  was  also  pleasant  to  feel 
that  so  promising  a  step  had  been  taken  by  a  city  like  Chicago,  in  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  a  forest  playground. 

On  Friday,  a  trip  was  arranged  to  the  North  Shore  Gardens,  and 
the  members  were  delightfully  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edward 
L.  Glaser,  of  Glencoe.  After  lunch,  the  party  were  taken  by  automobile 
to  Mr.  William  C.  Egan's  and  to  some  of  the  large  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Lack  of  space  necessitates  an  incomplete  outline  of  a  very  interest- 
ing and  helpful  Conference.  The  thanks  of  the  whole  Association  are 
due  to  the  Conference  Committee,  Mid-West  Branch,  especially  to  Mrs. 
Gross,  the  President,  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward,  whose  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  their  guests  made  the  Conference  so  enjoyable.  May  its 
fruits  be  seen  during  the  coming  year  in  a  Woman's  Land  Army,  whose 
enlistment  in  agriculture  is  no  less  material  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  than  the  fighting  forces  we  are  sending  to  the  front. 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1918. 

The  letter  from  Iowa  brings  before  the  Association  the  location  for 
the  next  Conference.  New  York,  Boston  and  Washington  have  enter- 
tained the  Association  most  delightfully,  and  Chicago  gave  it  an  equally 
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liearty  reception.  Shall  it  go  further  towards  the  centre  of  our  great 
country  next  year?  Communications  from  members  on  this  point  will 
be  welcomed. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  Mrs.  Conrad's  work  in  securing 
labor  for  next  season,  of  Mrs.  Francis'  suggestion  regarding  educating 
the  public,  and  of  Mrs.  Paris'  wonderful  work  at  Flushing.  We  wish 
we  could  devote  more  space  to  all  the  excellent  work  done  by  our  mem- 
bers, but  space  is  limited.  Happily,  members  write  of  their  willingness 
to  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  methods  used  in  securing  success. 

The  Bulletin  Committee  intends  to  present  to  the  members  in 
the  January  issue  most  valuable  information  on  women  on  the  land, 
reports  of  the  English  Land  Army,  the  similar  work  in  Canada,  and 
reports  from  experiments  made  during  the  past  summer  in  our  own 
country. 

Cannot  members  start  the  "Keep-a-Pig"  movement  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity?  Our  Government  is  recommending  that  every  subur- 
banite should  keep  a  nice,  clean  pig,  thereby  increasing  his  supply  of  fat 
and  calling  less  upon  the  commercial  supply.  If  members  will  consult 
Mrs.  Conrad's  article  in  the  July  Bulletin,  raising  a  pig  will  not  seem 
formidable. 


WHY  DES  MOINES,   IOWA,   SHOULD  HAVE  THE  NEXT 
CONFERENCE. 

An  Invitation  to  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association, 
by  mrs.  anthony  stocker. 

The  United  States,  laid  off  in  agricultural  zones,  gives  Iowa  the 
central  place.  Within  the  second  zone,  which  is  immediately  around 
Iowa,  are  twelve  States,  entire  or  in  part. 

The  world's  greatest  market  is  where  the  largest  consuming  popu- 
lation, in  prosperous  circumstances,  lives.     Iowa  is  that  place. 

Des  Moines  is  the  place  around  which  moves  the  immense  business 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Des  Moines  is  more  centrally  located  than 
any  other  recognized  convention  city,  and  can  be  reached  from  ever) 
direction  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense,  as  it  has  nineteen  radi- 
ating steam  roads  and  numerous  interurbans.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  passenger  trains  in  and  out  of  Des  Moines  daily,  making 
possible  the  arrival  of  millions  of  people  to  the  city  in  a  night.  Satis- 
factory accommodations  are  always  available,  because  of  ample  hotels, 
cafes  and  restaurants. 

Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  a  Convention  Bureau,  ex- 
pressly for  assisting  and  co-operating  with  organizations  holding  con- 
ventions here.  They  also  have  an  Agricultural  Committee,  who  give 
especial  attention  to  agricultural  events.  They  can  use  a  publicity 
medium  consisting  of  four  daily  papers,  four  of  the  largest  farm  journals 


of  the  country,  and  several  periodicals,  with  their  corresponding  club 
papers,  aggregating  a  circulation  of  approximately  6,000,000. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  assures  me  they  will  use  every  available 
means  to  make  "The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Conference'" 
a  success. 

This,  and  much  more  than  space  will  permit  enumerating,  Des 
Moines  will  and  can  do  for  the  Call  of  Women  to  the  Farm. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  the  opportunity  for  women  to  step 
into  their  own,  along  all  lines,  been  what  it  is  to-day. 

Persistent,  at  this  time,  is  the  call  of  the  farm.  "Back  to  the  soil,"" 
heretofore  has  been  for  the  masculine  ear.  Women's  sphere  on  the 
farm  was  dairy,  family  and  the  kitchen's  circle  of  dish-pan,  table  and 
stove.  To  the  field  of  business  management,  the  gate  was  closed  and 
locked.  Now  women  are  managing,  tilling  and  fully  operating  farms,, 
large  and  small,  and  doing  it  efficiently. 

The  late  Conference  at  Chicago  was  a  valuable  event.  I  came  away 
realizing  Iowa  needed  the  Conference  to  offer  opportunity  to  our  women, 
and  the  Conference  needs  Iowa,  for  we  have  the  mentality,  physical 
ability  and  fields,  fallow  for  the  good  seed. 

The  pre-eminent  need  of  the  hour  is  immediate  agricultural  results. 
I  am  convinced  Iowa  will  respond  more  readily  than  any  other  Stater 
not  alone  in  products  of  the  soil,  but  in  enlargement  of  the  Association,, 
whose  efficiency  increases  in  ratio  to  its  membership. 

Our  beautiful  State  Agricultural  College  is  a  synonym  of  "Results." 
It  is  near  Des  Moines,  and  we  can  spend  a  day  there  if  the  Association 
so  desires.  I  feel  certain,  from  past  experience,  without  having  ap- 
proached the  faculty  concerning  the  event,  that  they  will  lend  profit  and 
pleasure  to  the  occasion. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  EXPERIMENT. 

An  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis,  member 
of  our  Council,  regarding  the  results  of  the  labor  experiment  which 
was  made  in  Ventura  County,  California,  during  the  summer,  the  pro- 
gram of  which  she  sent  us,  and  which  was  published  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.     Mrs.  Francis'  reply  follows: 

Ventura,  California,  November  3,  19 17. 

My  dear  Miss  Wood: — Yours  of  the  twenty-seventh  received. 
I  am  never  too  busy  to  answer  such  inquiries. 

Our  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  tells  me  that  the  plan  of 
the  Ventura  County  Council  of  Defense  was  most  satisfactory.  Growers 
applied  to  the  Superintendent  and  were  at  once  put  in  touch  with  those 
who  would  or  could  work,  if  necessary.  This  plan  could  be  used  in 
every  county  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  better  one  is  offered. 

California  is  facing  the  same  labor  shortage  as  other  States,  with 
women  untrained  and  physically  unfit  to  do  the  work,  but  "there  is  no 
virtue  like  necessity,"  and  necessity  will  force  the  American  woman  into 
the  same  occupations  into  which  it  has  forced  the  English  and  French 
women.     Until  then  we  must  educate.     American  women  will  rise  to 


the  occasion,  just  as  their  sisters  have  across  the  ocean.  "We  can  and 
we  will,"  must  be  our  slogan.  I  have  never  heard  my  mother  say,  "1 
can't."  With  poverty,  ill-health  and  four  little  children,  she  ever  found 
a  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  beset  her  on  every  side.  We 
women  must  look  back  to  our  mothers,  who  blazed  the  trail,  and  to  those 
women  across  the  seas,  for  our  inspiration  in  these -hours  of  bewilder- 
ment. Our  greatest  present  need  is  education.  The  public  mind  must 
be  gotten  ready  to  accept  the  working  woman.  Not  the  daintily  clad, 
high  heeled,  exquisitely  manicured  young  woman  of  the  shops  and 
offices,  but  the  woman  mechanic,  car  driver,  laborer,  in  boots,  peggy 
jeans  or  uniform. 

Cannot  the  Association  carry  on  a  campaign  this  winter,  keeping 
the  thought  constantly  before  the  public  in  moving  pictures,  illustrated 
weeklies  and  syndicated  articles?  The  press  has  done  much  and  is  doing 
much,  but  we  must  convince  the  population  of  the  necessity  for  labor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Myrtle  S.  Francis. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Miss  Katherine  L.  McCauley,  chairman, 
178  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  Conant,  chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass." 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  chairman,  418  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Ellen  C.  Wood,  The  Tracy,  20  South 
36th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Emma  Blakiston,  Miss  Margaret 
Jackson. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee — Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  chair- 
man, 378  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee— ~M.\a  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Conservation  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  2506  Cliff- 
bourne  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  SIGNAL  TO  WOMEN  WORKERS. 

2506  Cliffbourne  Place,  Washington,  October  2,  191 7. 

Dear  Mrs.  King  : — I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Chicago 
Conference,  perhaps,  a  watchword  for  women's  work  in  agriculture,  as  elsewhere. 
Tt  is  born  of  the  President's  appointment  of  Col.  House  to  collect  data  to  be  used 
by  the  United  State  Government  at  the  peace  conference  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Interpreted  in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  word  runs  thus:  "Col.  House 
i^  the  Administration  leader  of  the  peace  preparedness  movement  as  distinguished 
from  the  war  preparedness  plans." 

Peace  preparedness !  What  happier  slogan  could  be  adopted  in  every  task  of 
conservation  and  construction  undertaken  by  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  throughout  the  country!  Applied  practically  to  what  we  do, 
I  would  seek  to  make  the  term  mean  ever  greater  efficiency  of  American  women. 

Given  peace  preparedness  as  an  aim,  our  program  changes  only  to  keep 
clearly  in  view  the  day  when,  the  war  over,  the  victory  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  meet  the  economic  test  of  a  trade  renaissance  in  which  our  country  will 
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again  stand  alone  in  competition  with  the  whole  world.  To  prepare  for  that  test 
is  the  woman's  present  opportunity,  her  role  in  peace  preparedness.  Success  de- 
pends on  making  the  energy  of  slackers  productive.  The  opportunity  for  training 
women  in  agriculture  specially  devised  by  State  colleges  is  to  the  point,  so  is  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  plan  for  Land  Service  for  girls  and  women.  But  equally  important  is 
it,  justly,  accurately,  to  determine  the  increase  in  the  economic  value  of  woman 
labor,  and  demand  equal  pay,  not  alone  for  women  wage-earners  as  compared  with 
men,  but  for  all  the  wageless  work  women,  generally  wives,  do  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm,  and  more  recently  in  trade,  filling  the  place  devised  for  them  in  the  national 
program  of  commercial  economy  that  makes  the  woman  sister  to  the  horse,  a  sub- 
stitute for  machines  in  the  delivery  of  merchandise,  and  a  refining  influence  of  the 
family  garbage  can,  reclaiming  waste  in  a  scheme  of  conservation  which  makes  no 
account  of  the  housewife's  time  and  energy. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  this  view  of  the  role  assigned  to  women  of  the  country 
in  the  present  program,  I   refer  to  an  article  by  Ida  Tarbell. 

War  inevitably  compels  a  program  of  commercial  economy  that  is  destructive 
of  woman's  greatest,  most  productive  role — motherhood.  France,  as  you  know,  to 
diminish  infant  mortality  among  women  munition  workers,  now  constructs  day 
nurseries  in  gun-powder  plants,  that  the  women  day  laborers  may  nurse  their  babies 
while  they  strain  under  the  production  of  materials  of  war.  In  the  United  States 
as  yet,  I  am  informed  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  "no  inves- 
tigation has  been  made  of  the  number  of  women  employed  in  munition  works  in 
this  country,  nor  of  how  the  women  are  housed ;"  and  Dr.  Merton.  the  Commis- 
sioner, further  told  me  that  he  could  suggest  no  source  from  which  such  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained. 

How  the  tide  of  woman  labor  sets  in  the  direction  of  such  submerged  occupa- 
tion of  the  sex  incident  to  war,  nevertheless,  appears  in  statistics  of  labor  in  Great: 
Britain.  From  January  to  April,  in  the  current  year,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  (English)  women  employed  in  occupations  outside  their  homes  was  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  thus  employed  when  the  war  broke  out;  of 
that  increase,  seven-eighths  went  into  trades  producing  munitions  of  war — the  very 
great  majority  into  the  metal  trades — while  food  and  clothing  trades  suffered  the 
shortage  of  woman  labor.  Thus  it  appears  that  coincident  with  the  physical  strain 
of  war  work  on  woman  is  reduced  supply  of  labor  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Com- 
plete the  picture  with  the  part  assigned  to  women  by  the  American  National  Pro- 
gram of  Commercial  Economy,  which  assumes  that  women  are  the  idle,  non- 
productive sex,  therefore  any  delivery  service  or  preserving  process  they  can  be 
put  to  use  in  is  a  clear  gain  to  business,  and  it  is  clear  that  women  themselves  must 
take  the  task  in  hand  of  demonstrating  in  dollars  and  cents  their  submerged  economic 
value.  That  I  conceive  to  be  the  pressing  woman  movement  in  peace  preparedness. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Flora  McDonald  Thompson. 
Chairman  of  Conservation  Committee. 

I  GO  A-CHRISTMASING. 

Members  of  the  Association  only  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages.  We 
feel  ourselves  privileged  in  offering  to  the  public  such  an  interesting  list  of  articles 
for  their  Christmas  consideration.  Bulletin  Committee. 


JELLIES  AND  JAMS  FROM  MARY'S  GARDEN. 

Homecraft  food  products  are  made  from  home-grown  fruits.  Send  a  box  to 
vour  sick  friend  or  college  girl.  Six  individual  jars  in  a  dainty  box  for  $1.25  deliv- 
ered east  of  the  Mississippi.  Jellies  at  $3.25  and  $375  per  dozen.  Marmalades  at 
$3.50  per  dozen.     Send  for  circular  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hutchinson,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

GRACEFUL  GARDEN  ACCESSORIES. 

Blue  jays,  love  birds  and  every  other  bird  for  your  garden.  Sea  terns  and 
foxes  and  many  other  weather  vanes  for  your  barn.  Send  to  Miss  Rebecca  Dobbin, 
204  Richmond  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  her  catalogue,  and  add  a  butterfly  or  a 
bird  to  vour  luncheon   table. 


FLOWERS. 

We  will  send  a  lovely  box  of  choicest  fresh-cut  flowers,  well  packed,  to  any 
address  within  the  third  zone  by  parcel  post  for  $1.00  and  for  $1.50.  The  Young 
Florist,  Stone  House,  Dutchess  County,   New  York. 


THE  JAM  KITCHEN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 
Jams  and  jellies  delicious  to  taste,  little  bags  of  dried  and  candied  fruits  dainty 
to  behold.     Small  baskets  of  jams,  jellies  and  fruit  juices  in  bottles  grateful  to  tin- 
homekeeper.     Prices   from   75  cents   to  $5.00,   shipped   by  mail.     Send    for  circular 
to  Miss  E.  L.  Lee,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa, 

A  CHRISTMAS  DOGGIE. 

Uncanny  in  their  intelligence,  pathetic  in  their  devotion,  the  Pekingese.  The 
most  popular,  hardy,  quaint  dogs  living.  Send  for  one  to  Peking  Kennels,  Dr.  Man 
H.  Cotton,  Mineola,  New  York.     Largest  breeder  of  Pekingese  in  America. 


GROW    THE   BLANCHARD   NARCISSI. 

The  Blanchard  Gift-Box  contains  bulbs  for  indoor  planting,  narcissi,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  a  riot  of  color.  Instructions  for  planting  and  growing  are  in  the  boxes. 
Price,  50  cents;  postage,  10  cents  extra.  Annie  R.  Blanchard,  17  Hillside  Avenue, 
Melrose,  Mass. 

TO  AID  OUR  SAMMIES. 

Hardy  larkspur  seed,  exceptionally  fine  coloring,  originally  from  Kelway,  Eng- 
land. A  generous  packet,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  10  cents;  postage,  2  cents  extra. 
Stamps  accepted.     Mrs.  William  H.  Grafflin,  Gleneoe,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 


TOOTHSOME  DAINTIES. 

Do  you  know  Eudaian  Fruits?  Spiced  currants,  red  raspberry  jam  and  others? 
You  should  try  them.  They  are  put  up  in  8  oz.  jars,  $3.00  per  dozen.  And  why 
siot  send  an  Airedale  Terrier  as  a  Christmas  mascot?  Address  Miss  Elizabeth 
Allen,  R.  2,  Newburgh,  New  York.     Send  for  circular. 


•       CROSS    ROADS    FARM. 

Why  not  send  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  to  your  neighbor  for  a  Christmas  remem- 
brance?    Get  them  by  parcel  post  from  Miss  Isabel  Frazier,  Garrison,  New  York. 

BOOK  ETEWS  IS  GOOD  NEWS. 

Gardens  are  as  fascinating  in  winter  as  in   summer.     Therefore,  buy  garden 
books  now. 

Frothingham,   Jessie   P. — Success  in   Gardening, 
Hutchinson,  Frances  L. — Our  Country  Home. 
Harrison,    Fairfax. — Roman    Farm    Management. 
Nichols,  Rose   Standish. — English  Gardens. 
Van  Rennselaer,  Mrs.  Schuyler. — Art  Out  of  Doors. 
Verplanck,  Virginia  E. — Every  Day  In  My  Garden. 

The  following  books  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  :  Price     By  mati/rom  ejitl 

Autobiography  of  a  Garden  Club  Member's  Garden $2.00  $2.10 

Averill,  Mary.— Flower  Art  of  Japan 1.50  1.60 

"         Japanese   Flower   Arrangement 1,50  1.60 

Baynes,  Ernest  Harold.— Wild  Bird  Guests 2.00  2.10 

Boardman,  Mrs.  H.  A. — Pronouncing  Handbook  of  Plant  Names     .25  .27 

Blanchan,  Neltje. — American   Flower   Garden 5.00  5-20 

Popular  Edition   1.80  I.90 

Bird  Neighbors    2.50  2.60 

Birds  That  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted 2.50  2.60 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds 1.50  160 

"           Nature's  Garden    400  4-20 

Bailey,  L.  H.— The  Holy  Earth 1.00  1.05 

Plant   Breeding    2.00  2.10 

The    Pruning    Book 2.00  2.10 

Garden  Making   ^ 1.50  1.60 

Duncan,  Frances.— Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew... t.oo  1.05 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden 75  80 

The  Joyous  Art  of  Gardening 1.50  I  56 

My   Garden   Doctor 1.00  1.05 

"           Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gardens 1.25  I.30 
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Egan,  William  C. — Making  a  Garden  of  Perennials 50  .54 

Greene,  M.  Louise. — Among  School  Gardens 1.25. 

Field,  Jessie  C. — Community  Civics 60  .65 

Frich,  Lilla  H. — The  Housewife's  Cook  Book 70  1.00 

Hamlin,  Mrs.— My  Own  Garden  Record 1.00  1.05 

Harding,  Mrs.  Edward  H. — The  Book  of  the  Peony 6.00  6.10 

King,  Mrs.  Francis. — The  Well  Considered  Garden 2.00  2.10 

Miller,  Louise  Klein. — Children's  Gardens 1.20  1.28 

Ridgway,  Robert. — Color  Standards 7.10  7.10 

Shaw,  Ellen  Eddy. — Gardening  and  Farming 1.00  1.06 

Shelton,  Louise. — Seasons  in  a  Flower  Garden 1.00  1.04 

"         Beautiful   Gardens    in   America 5.00  5.20 

Continuous  Bloom  . . .  . ; 2.00  2.10 

Brown,  Charlotte  C. — Gardens  to  Color 1.00  1.05 

Wilder,  Louise  Beebe. — My  Garden 1.50  1.60 

Wright. — The  Colonial  Garden  at  Stenton 50  .52 

Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names 1.00  I.05 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Marshall,  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  writes :  "Lancaster  has  done 
its  'bit'  to  help  the  Government  in  the  way  of  War  Gardens.  In  this  city  of  55,ooo 
people,  fifty-five  more  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  this  summer  than  ever  before. 
The  Faculty  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  was  quite  boastful  of  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  products  of  its  War  Gardens. 

"This  last  summer  this  county  seat  of  the  'Garden  Spot'  had  eight  school  gardens, 
and  seven  hundred  plots  were  cultivated  by  the  school  children  of  Lancaster.  This 
number  was  half  again  as  many  plots  as  had  ever  been  given  out  to  the  children 
before;  and  the  plots  yielded  more  abundantly  than  ever  before,  because  the  parents 
of  the  children  took  a  great  interest  in  the  'Gardens,'  and  helped  with  the  cultivating; 
whenever  it  was  possible. 

"The  women  of  Lancaster  City  and  County  also  organized  a  Community  Can- 
ning Center  last  July,  which  was  most  successful.  Five  hundred  quarts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  canned,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds-  dried,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  chow-chow  was  made.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
donated  by  the  Lancaster  County  farmers  who  attended  the  city  markets.  The 
canning  was  done  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis.  Some  of  the  jars  have  already  been 
shipped  to  France,  the  remainder  are  carefully  stored  waiting  the  call  of  the 
Government." 


Wythevtlle,  Va. 
My  dear  Mrs.  King: — Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  people  of  this: 
country  to  raise  goats?  An  animal  which  is  so  docile  that  it  is  used  as  a  child's 
playfellow,  and  so  easily  fed  that  there  is  an  old  joke  about  the  refuse  a  goat  will 
eat,  would  surely  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  farm  or  small  country  place.  And 
when  we  think  of  the  need  for  wool  and  that  women  can  wear  mohair  instead — 
surely  we  can  all  see  the  value.  Also  the  milk  of  goats  is  very  fine,  and  is  used 
for  delicate  children  and  for  making  cheese.  I  only  suggest  this  for  you  to  look 
into — don't  know  anything  about  them  myself.  Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Gray. 


Miss  Lucilla  Colgate  Austin,  Cockeysville,  Md.,  writes:  "I  wonder  that  more- 
women  have  not  taken  up  landscape  architecture.  Personally,  I  find  a  great  fas- 
cination in  doing  simple  places.  America  so  surely  needs  the  multiplication  of  small, 
tasteful  grounds  to  match  her  small,  tasteful  houses,  that  one  almost  feels  as  if 
doing  a  national  service  when  planning  them.  Of  course,  there  is  hard  work  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  if  one  is  not  willing  to  get  hot  and  tired,  to  study  unceasingly  to 
learn  the  best  capabilities  of  many  localities  and  their  native  growth,  to  plan  con- 
stantly new  combinations,  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  best  growers,  to  enter  sym- 
pathetically into  the  wishes  of  a  client,  while  trying  to  persuade  him,  or  her,  against 
any  real  violation  of  taste — above  all,  to  put  every  ounce  of  oneself  into  every  com- 
mission, whether  it  be  for  ten  dollars  or  for  ten  hundred — then  one  had  better  choose 
some  other  profession.  But  if  the  work  is  exacting,  it  amply  repays  for  its  exac- 
tions, and  no  one  who  has  once  tasted  the  joys  of  creation  will  want  to  sink  to 
easier  levels." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Gardens  TO  Color.     By  Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown.     Cloth.     Diagram.     Price,  $1.00 

"Of  making  many  (garden)  books  there  is  no  end."  When  a  good  one  appears, 
however,  there  is  always  room  for  it.  Mrs.  Brown  has  given  very  careful  attention 
to  the  matching  of  colors,  and  so  arranged  the  book  that  it  is  an  excellent  refi 
book.  Very  few  people  have  time  to  read  a  garden  book  through,  and  lists  of 
plants  are  stupid  reading,  but  given  in  a  form  which  can  be  used  for  hasty  reference, 
these  lists  are  most  valuable.  If  one  wants  to  plant  a  blue  garden  or  a  yellow 
garden  or  a  garden  of  gray  foliage  plants,  for  instance,  one  has  but  to  turn  to  tin- 
proper  page  to  find  a  list  with  short  descriptions. 

A  strong  plea  for  standardization  of  color  and  nomenclature  is  made,  and  an 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  scientific  principles  in  connection  with  color  Dr. 
Ridgway's  color  chart  has*  been  used  as  the  standard  of  color  in  the  description  of 
flower  colors. 

There  are  a  few  errors,  probably  due  to  the  printer,  such  as  the  spelling  of 
Aspidistra,  given  as  "Aspidtra" ;  "Cyanus."  given  without  the  name  of  the  Genus, 
Centaurca;  "Doliches"  instead  of  "Dolichos,"  etc.  The  book  is  an  interesting  con 
tribution  to  garden  lore,  and  many  useful  hints  may  be  found  in  it.  E.  L.  Leb. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHESTNUT  HILL  COMMUNITY  CANNING  KITCHEN 

BY    MRS.    JAMES    D,    COLT. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Societj 
to  organize  and  conduct,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  a  Community  Canning 
Kitchen,  reports  that  it  was  enabled  to  open  a  fully-equipped  Canning  Kitchen 
July  ist,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts. 

Its  business  rapidly  increased  in  volume  until,  August  22nd,  it  had  outgrown 
the  capacity  of  the  plant.  It  was  then  consolidated  with  the  much  larger  plant 
of  the  Brookline  Canning  Kitchen,  which  took  over  not  only  all  the  assets,  but  all 
the  employees  of  our  Kitchen,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  t 

At  Chestnut  Hill,  the  Kitchen  prepared  and  put  up  for  its  customers  a  total 
of  3,339  pints  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  glass  jars,  and  391  glasses  of  jelly. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $2,006.20;  and  the  total  expenses  were 
$967.20;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,129.00. 

With  the  exception  of  peas  put  up  in  July,  which  were  a  failure  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  output  of  the  Kitchen  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  representatives  from  a  number  of  other 
Kitchens  visited  our  plant,  and  were  given  information  which  was  of  much  value 
to  them. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  presents  winter  courses  open  to  women  begin- 
ning November  15th,  1917,  and  closing  February  20th,  1918.  Various  subjects  are 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy,  Husbandry, 
Horticulture,  Forestry  and  Home  Economics.  Farmers'  Week  offers  special  oppor 
tunities.  A  correspondence  course  offering  thirty-six  subjects  is  given.  Send  for 
booklets  to  State  College,  Pa. 


On  October  2nd,  a  stand  was  opened  in  Jefferson  Market,  New  York  City, 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Market  Com 
mittee.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  many  people 
have  visited  the  stall,  which  is  exciting  much  interest  in  the  city.  The  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  sold  at  low  prices,  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  may  secure 
more  and  better  food. 

POSITION   WANTED. 

Miss  Frances  Jewett,  1317  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  who  has  had  training 
at  the  "University  of  Illinois,  and  is  young  and  strong,  wishes  a  position  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  or  pigs,  sheep  or  cattle.  Reference,  Mrs.  Francis  Kins,  Alma, 
Michigan. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Office  of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  releasing  Miss  Loines  from  the  position 
of  General  Secretary,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"Resolved,  That  we  think  there  could  have  been  no  one  who  could  have  carried 
the  work  of  the  General  Secreatry  of  the  Association  to  the  place  Miss  Loines  has 
done.  Her  gentle  persistency,  her  unflagging  energy,  her  continued  optimism  and 
courtesy,  her  quickness  to  see  and  to  seize  opportunities  to  help  others  and  to  bring 
forward  the  work  of  our  Association,  have  been  wonderful  indeed,  and  have  told 
tremendously  in  our  success  thus  far.  She  has  given  more  than  freely  of  her  time ; 
her  strength,  both  physical  and  mental ;  and  of  her  own  financial  resources. 

"In  releasing  her  from  the  arduous  routine  work  of  the  office,  we  all  realize 
that  we  are  asking  her  not  only  to  give  up  work  which  is  not  at  all  points  congenial 
to  her,  but  to  take  up  more  actively  than  ever  the  constructive  work  of  a  Field 
Secretary.  For  this  we  know  she  is  splendidly  well  fitted,  and  we  think  that  the 
whole  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on  Miss  Loines'  work  in  the  past, 
but  also  on  having  her  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  expansion  in  the  future." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  decided  to  put  a  new  department  in 
the  Bulletin  to  be  called  "Sales  and  Exchanges."  The  idea  of  this  department  is 
to  put  the  members  with  their  varied  activities  in  touch  with  one  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  assumes  no  responsibility  in  the 
transactions.  It  simply  puts  the  members  in  touch  with  one  another  and  thereafter 
the  negotiations  are  carried  on  between  them.  If  the  members  wish  to  sell  some- 
thing, to  buy  something,  or  to  exchange  one  commodity  for  another  they  should 
make  the  fact  known  through  the  Sale  and  Exchange  Department. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  INSERTING  NOTICES. 

For  inserting  a  notice  the  charge  is  thirty  cents  for  ten  words  or  less.  Ad- 
ditional words  five  cents  each.  Payment  must  accompany  notice.  Write  your  name 
and  address  very  plainly. 

Address  all  notices  to  the  Sale  and  Exchange  Service,  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANSWERING  NOTICES. 

Put  your  inquiry  in  a  three  cent  stamped  envelope  unsealed  and  with  the  number 
of  the  notice  you  are  answering  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope.  As  no  names  or 
addresses  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  each  notice  is  given  a  number.  Enclose  this  in 
an  envelope  and  mail  to  the  Association. 

Your  enclosed  letter  is  then  forwarded  by  the  Association  to  the  person  the 
number  represents.    The  following  is  a  fictitious  sample  notice : 

"For  Sale.    A  fitted  garden  basket,  in  perfect  condition.    Cost  $10.    Sell  $5. 
No.  468." 

The  Council,  at  the  last  meeting,  voted  that  each  member  be  asked  to  find 
another  woman  who  is  interested  in  this  most  necessary  development  of  the  times, 
work  on  the  land  for  woman,  and  ask  her  to  join  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  and  thus  throw  her  influence  into  the  scale  for  the  wise  and 
earnest  development  of  this  proposition.  Further  announcements  along  this  line  will 
follow,  but  the  members  are  respectfully  requested  not  to  await  them  for  too  long  a 
time,  but  to  get  their  new  members  soon,  that  the  Association  may  feel  the  strength 
that  a  wide  and  enthusiastic  membership  supplies. 

Members  when  writing  the  National  Office*  for  information  should  enclose  a 
self -addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 
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Extracts  from  a  Report  of  the  General  Policy,  Organization  and  Work 

of  the  Women's  Section  of  the  National  Service 

Department  in  England. 

The  general  conditions  with  which  the  Women's  Section  of  the 
National  Service  Department  were  called  to  deal  differed  very  widely 
from  those  which  confronted  the  men.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  depletion 
of  men  in  industry  and  other  occupations  due  to  tne  demands  of  the  Army, 
a  great  shortage  of  male  labor  has  necessarily  to  be  made  good  in  the 
course  of  a  three  years'  war. 

The  problem  on  the  women's  side  presented  quite  different  aspects. 
There  has  been,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time,  no  shortage  of  unskilled 
women  for  national  work,  though  the  supply  of  trained  and  experienced 
women  is  very  low  at  the  moment,  indeed,  practically  exhausted.  The 
Women's  Section  on  its  foundation  had  to  meet  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  large  reserves  of  untrained  and  unqualified  women  all  anxious 
to  volunteer  for  national  service.  Many  more  workers  presented  them- 
selves than  there  were  openings  to  fill.  Women  who  have  never  been 
wage-earners,  and  who  are  unskilled  and  untrained  in  any  occupation,  are 
not  easily  absorbed  in  industry,  except  in  the  case  of  young  girls.  The 
question  of  training  in  connection  with  paid  employment  was  constantly 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Women's  Section,  and  the  economic 
value  of  such  training  has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  course  of 
the  war. 

It  was  necessary  to  handle  the  question  of  general  industry  with 
great  care.  When  women  are  substituted  for  men,  considerable  altera- 
tions of  the  work  and  modifications  of  the  processes  are  generally  neces- 
sary. Negotiations  with  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  have  to  take  place 
to  insure  the  safeguarding  of  standards  of  life  and  standards  of  wages. 

The  Women's  Section  did  not  deal  with  ordinary  economic  employ- 
ment of  the  industrial  type,  but  was  concerned  with  the  organization  of 
certain  special  appeals  for  State  labor.  The  problems  of  general  industry 
called,  however,  for  very  special  consideration,  and  the  principle  was  at 
once  laid  down  that  women  should  not  be  enrolled  as  National  Service 
volunteers  if  already  engaged  in  munitions,  reserved  occupations,  or  other 
work  of  National  importance.  A  very  careful  scrutiny  of  enrollment 
forms  was  carried  out  in  connection  with  all  the  appeals  in  order  to  avoid 
any  dislocation  of  essential  industries  or  Government  work. 

The  employment  of  women  as  enrolled  volunteers  under  National 
Service  schemes  differs  fundamentally  from  ordinary  economic  employ- 
ment.    The  mutual  undertakings  given  respectively  by  the  State  and  the 
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women  have  no  parallel  in  ordinary  industry.  The  woman  binds  herself 
for  a  long  period  of  service;  the  State  undertakes  outfits,  maintenance 
during  training,  a  guaranteed  wage,  and  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  mainte- 
nance during  employment.  The  contract  exacts  serious  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  and  demands  no  less  careful  selection  of  the  available 
material  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Hence  limitations  as  regards  the  condi- 
tions of  enrollment  which  restrict  the  supply  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
ordinar\-  employment. 

Housing  is  another  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  connection  with 
National  Service  schemes  for  women. 

The  experience  of  the  Women's  Section  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  war  employment  of  women  is  largely  conditioned 
by  the  problem  of  accommodation.  It  is  wrorse  than  useless  to  ask  volun- 
teers to  come  forward  to  undertake  national  work  if  housing  accommo- 
dations are  unavailable  or  unsatisfactory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  work. 
This  point  lias  been  demonstrated  conclusively  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
and  the  Timber  Supplies  1  Vpartment. 

In  order  to  avoid  disappointment  and  unrest,  it  is  essential  that  any 
organization  of  women  for  National  Service  should  satisfy  the  three  fol- 
lowing conditions:  Detailed  examination  of  the  work  available  before 
any  appeal  is  made,  adequate  safeguards  as  regards  wages,  and  careful 
inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  suitable  housing  accommodation. 

The  policy  of  the  Women's  Section  of  the  National  Service  Depart- 
ment was  defined  at  the  mass  meeting  for  women  held  at  Albert  Hall  on 
March  17th.  It  was  there  stated  that  no  general  appeal  should  be  mad*.' 
to  women  to  come  forward  and  enroll  for  National  Service,  but  that 
special  appeals  would  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  volunteers  to  per- 
form work  of  national  importance  of  a  clearly  defined  kind,  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  being  carefully  arranged  before  any  appeal  is  issued. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  existed  in  England  a  large  reservoir  of 
women  power  to  draw  upon.  It  was  not  proposed,  therefore,  to  call  up 
women  in  the  mass,  but  individually,  and  as  they  were  required. 

By  thus  asking  for  volunteers  in  relation  to  a  strictly  ascertained 
demand,  the  immense  labor  of  enrolling,  registering  and  classifying  a 
huge  number  of  offers  of  service  for  which  there  can  be  no  immediate 
use,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  and  irritation  caused  to  volun- 
teers when  no  use  is  made  of  their  services,  was  as  much  as  possible 
avoided.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  wastage  among 
enrollment  forms  is  very  high,  experience  having  proved  that  large  num- 
bers of  women  sign  a  form  who  do  not  appear  subsequently  when  sum- 
moned for  interview.  A  considerable  proportion  of  unsuitable  candidates 
have  also  to  be  rejected  who  present  themselves  for  selection.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  when  dealing  with  national  appeals,  to  enroll  on 
paper  a  larger  number  of  women  than  the  exact  figure  it  is  hoped  to 
recruit.  Though  the  Women's  Section  avoided,  by  the  policy  outlined 
above,  the  vast  wastage  which  takes  place  on  a  general  appeal,  the  clerical 


work  necessitated  by  a  limited  appeal  is  still  very  considerable.  Diffi- 
culties of  adjusting  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor  which  exist  under 
normal  conditions  are  generally  intensified  during  war  times. 

Restrictions  on  trade  and  restrictions  on  imports  produce  employ- 
ment among  women  in  certain  trades  and  localities  concurrently  with  a 
general  demand  for  women  labor.  Change  of  program  in  munitions  may 
lead  to  certain  groups  of  workers  being  temporarily  unemployed,  and  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  take  steps  to  re-absorb  women  who  are  nor- 
mally wage-earners  before  calling  upon  fresh  women  to  enter  the  labor 
market. 

These  instances  are  cited  as  showing  the  delicate  and  complicated 
character  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  employment  of  women  in  war  time, 
and  the  necessity  for  care  and  vigilance  in  any  measure  which  may 
become  necessary,  both  as  regards  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  woman 
Labor. 

Organization  of  the  Women's  Section. 

The  Women's  Section  of  the  National  Service  Department  was  not 
a  separate  unit  operating  on  its  own  account,  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  National  Service  Department  organization.  It  developed,  how- 
ever, on  its  own  lines,  a  policy  as  defined  above,  and  had  its  own 
organization. 

'*'  Women  Commissioners. 

The  variety  of  enterprises  with  which  the  Women's  Section  was  con- 
cerned made  it  necessary  to  establish  some  decentralized  machinery  for 
carrying  on  the  work  in  the  provinces.  Seven  Women  Commissioners 
were  appointed.  They  were  charged  with  a  variety  of  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  recruiting  of  women  in  agriculture,  the  organization  of 
provincial  Selection  Boards  for  candidates  for  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps,  and  were  in  other  respects  the  intelligence  officers  of  the 
Women's  Section. 

Recruiting  and  Appeals. 

The  Women's  Section  of  the  National  Service  Department  did  not 
discharge  any  duties  as  regards  the  actual  placing  of  volunteers  in  employ- 
ment. The  only  exception  was  the  experimental  training  schemes  con- 
ducted for  the  Timber  Supplies  Department,  and  in  this  instance  the 
Women's  Section  were  responsible  for  the  actual  placings.  Generally 
speaking,  the  main  function  of  the  Section  was  concerned  with  the  organi- 
zation of  appeals,  the  receipt  of  application  forms,  and  in  some  instances 
the  interviewing  of  candidates  who  were  then  passed  on  to  work  with 
the  department  in  need  of  their  services.  The  following  appeals  for 
women  were  issued  by  the  Department,  the  policy  set  out  above  of  special 
recruiting  efforts  being  made  for  definite  and  ascertained  needs  only, 
being  carefully  considered  in  every  case.  As  already  stated,  the  National 
Service  appeals  differed  from  ordinary  economic  employment,  inasmuch 
as  the  worker  in  every  case  signed  a  definite  contract  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  places  her  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  appropriate  State 
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Department   for  a  period  generally  of   a  year  or   for  the   duration  of 
the  war. 

An  appeal  was  made  by  the  Director  General  of  National  Service 
for  women  agricultural  workers  to  come  forward  and  volunteer  under 
the  scheme  devised  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  training  and  placing 
women  on  the  land.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  intimated  in  the  early 
spring  that  10,000  women  were  required  to  assist  in  the  emergency 
measures  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  the  nation's  food  production. 
The  estimate  was  admittedly  hypothetical,  for  the  reluctance  of  the 
farmers  to  employ  women  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  introduction  in 
large  numbers  on  the  land.  Available  openings  were,  therefore,  limited, 
and  the  introduction  of  women  was  much  hampered  by  existing  preju- 
dices. It  is  a  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  that  the 
success  of  many  of  the  women  as  agricultural  workers  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  breaking  down  barriers  which  formerly  militated  against  their 
employment.  Farmers  who  previously  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  women  have,  in  many  cases,  become  converts,  thanks  to  the 
satisfactory  work  of  the  Women's  National  Service  Volunteers.  The 
work  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  is  directed  by  the  Women's  Section  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  terms  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
were :  free  outfit,  free  training,  maintenance  during  employment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  four  weeks,  and  a  guarantee  of  a  wage  of  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  or  the  standard  wage  of  the  district,  whichever  is  the 
higher.  The  National  Service  Board  volunteer  binds  herself  to  work  as 
and  where  directed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  Forty-two  thousand  and  twenty-eight  women  have  enrolled  up  to 
July  31,  19 1 7,  and  8,273  °f  these  had  been  accepted  for  service.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  about  7,000  women  have  been  placed 
by  their  County  Committees,  and  1,273  were  placed  by  the  Employment 
Exchanges. 

In  view  of  the  large  national  scheme  proposed  for  the  development 
of  agriculture,  it  is  evident  that  a  still  larger  number  of  women  workers 
will  be  required  for  the  reinforcement  of  labor  on  the  land  no  less  than 
for  substitution. 

Recruiting  for  the  Land  Army. 

The  following  steps  were  taken  by  the  Women's  Section  to  recruit 
volunteers  for  the  Women's  Land  Army : 

A  circular  letter  from  the  Department  was  issued  in  April  to  1,028 
National  Service  Committees  in  England  and  Wales,  asking  them  to 
assist  the  Director  General  in  obtaining  women  for  agricultural  work. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  at  Leeds,  Manchester,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
the  campaign.  The  response  to  the  appeal  was  very  large,  and  in  view 
of  the  number  of  women  enrolled,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  subsequently 
thought  it  desirable  towards  the  end  of  April  to  take  no  further  steps 
for  the  time  being  to  promote  recruiting.  Early  in  July,  good  progress 
having  been  made  with  placing  suitable  women  on  the  land,  a  new  cam- 
paign was  started  by  the  National  Service  Department  at  the  request  of 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  secure  fresh  volunteers.  A  Holiday  Cam- 
paign was  organized  at  various  seaside  resorts,  and  eighty-three  National 
Service  Committees  were  incited  to  obtain  recruits  both  for  the  Land 
Army  and  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  In  addition,  191 
National  Service  Committees  were  communicated  with  in  selected  dis- 
tricts and  asked  to  obtain  volunteers  for  the  land.  Sixty-three  Commit- 
tees have  been  actively  engaged  in  this  work,  and  another  twenty-six 
Committees  have  co-operated  women  members  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Land  Army  Campaign. 

Propaganda  work  has  consisted  in  the  display  of  posters,  insertion  of 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  and  the  exhibition  of  cinema  films  and  lan- 
tern slides.  The  film,  "The  Call  of  the  Land,"  has  been  shown  very 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  mass  meetings  mentioned  above,  a  large  number  of 
meetings  have  been  held  all  over  the  country,  for  which  no  expenditure 
has  been  incurred ;  2,957,927  leaflets  were  distributed  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  for  the  Land  Army,  and  912,427  posters. 

8  Gower  Street,  Bloomsbury,  October,  1917. 
Dear  Mrs.  King  : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  /\ugust  24th,  acknowl- 
edging the  literature  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Land  Army  which 
was  sent  you  from  tlrc  Women's  Section  of  the  National  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  expressions  about  the  state- 
ment of  policy  and  the  posters,  and  am  glad  to  think  they  have  been  of 
any  assistance  to  you.  Mrs.  Tennant  and  I  resigned  our  positions  at  the 
National  Service  Department  two  months  ago  and  the  Women's  Section 
there  has  come  to  an  end. 

I  have  forwarded  your  letter  and  enclosures  to  my  friend,  Miss  Tal- 
bot, Director  of  the  Women's  Section  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  ^2 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  and  I  feel  sure  she  will  be  happy 
to  correspond  with  you  in  the  future  about  any  questions  concerning 
women  in  agriculture  which  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  National  Service  Department,  as  it  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  Section.  Your  American  conditions  are,  of  course, 
widely  different  from  ours,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  women's  employment  which  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  the  report 
hold  good  under  all  circumstances. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  during  my  official  career  at  St.  Ermins 
to  be  in  touch  with  some  of  the  American  Associations  doing  similar 
work,  and  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  enthusiasm  and  good  will  with 
which  the  women  of  America  are  approaching  the  novel  and  difficult 
duties  of  the  present  time. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  your  work,  which  I  hope  will  prosper  in  the 
fullest  degree.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Violet  Markham. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  LAW 
ON  FARMING. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  this  time  what  effect  the  new  food 
administration  law  will  have  on  farming,  as  most  of  this  year's  crop  was 
in  the  market  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  however,  that  production  will  not  be 
stimulated  and  increased  by  reducing  prices  to  the  producer.  In  the  past, 
the  producer  has  not  been  receiving  a  profitable  return  for  his  efforts, 
and  this  condition  must  be  corrected,  if  production  is  going  to  come 
forward  to  meet  the  increased  demands. 

The  new  system  of  price  fixing  is,  of  course,  going  to  create  new 
conditions  and  bring  up  for  discussion  many  new  questions,  with  the 
result  that  the  producer  is  going  to  become  more  restless  than  he  is  now, 
until  he  knows  exactly  how  it  is  going  to  effect  the  returns  from  his 
business. 

The  live  stock  producers  particularly  seem  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  their  business.  Many  immature  animals  are  reported 
to  have  been  sent  to  market  during  the  last  few  weeks,  largely  because 
of  the  fear  of  price  fixing  on  these  products.  This,  of  course,  is  most 
unfortunate  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  meat  production. 

x\s  market  conditions  stand  today,  the  best  market  for  the  present 
corn  crop  is  through  live  stock,  and  with  the  increased  demand  for  meat 
supply,  requires  that  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  made  to 
stimulate  this  industry.  The  farmer  is  just  as  sensitive  to  any  legislation 
effecting  his  profits  as  the  merchant  and  the  real  effect  of  the  food  admin- 
istration law  cannot  be  ascertained  until  time  enough  has  passed  that 
results  are  obtainable. 

Florence  King, 

Chairman  of  Laic  Committee. 

WOMEN'S  LAND  SERVICE. 

"Since  the  Conference,  one  thing  I  have  been  doing  is  to  prove  to 
myself  the  practicability  of  women  outdoor  workers.  I've  had  three  on 
my  place  ever  since  the  Conference,  a  Scotch  woman,  a  girl  of  Italian 
parentage,  and  an  American  (a  patriotic  city  flat-dweller)  all  about  thirty- 
one  years  old,  and  all  successes.  They  work  steadily  and  enthusiastically 
and  (for  me)  are  much  more  easily  managed  than  men." 

So  writes  Mrs.  Deusner,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  That  a  demand  for  women 
to  work  on  the  land  is  an  accomplished  fact  is  apparent  to  most  of  those 
sincerely  interested  in  farm  labor  problems.  In  this  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin we  have  presented  to  our  members  results  of  several  experiments 
made  during  the  past  year  in  several  places.  The  valuable  data  from 
England  will  answer  many  questions  which  are  being  asked  on  every  side. 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  of  Ontario,  is  a  member  of  our  Association,  known  per- 
sonallv  to  manv.     Her  experiment,  begun  five  years  ago,  and  proving  a 
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great  success,  has  now  been  found  to  meet  the  need  in  Canada,  and  her 
address  and  the  following  report  and  letter  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
members  who  wish  to  avoid  pitfalls  in  getting  their  women  workers. 
Miss  Allen's  experiment  proves  her  point,  that  women  can  be  used 
successfully  in  small  groups  by  a  woman  farmer.  We  have  endeavored 
to  present  to  our  membership  only  those  experiments  which  have  worked 
out  successfully  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  for  financial  success  will 
be  imperative  next  summer.  We  understand  that  the  Land  Service 
Committee  of  this  Association  will  present,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  further 
data  on  the  subject.  Editor. 

REPORT   OF  EXPERIMENT  WITH  WOMEN  WORKERS   OUTLINED 
IN   JUNE   BULLETIN. 

Endaian,  Newburgh,  New  York. 
My  Dear  Miss  Wood  : 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  of  my  experiment  this 
summer  with  girl  workers  on  the  farm,  I  will  say  that  during  the  first 
season  I  had  two  groups  of  girls,  eleven  in  all,  from  the  Women's  Mobil- 
ization Committee  of  Columbia  University,  to  pick  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  currants. 

I  furnished  and  equipped  a  large  tent  and  a  cooking  shack;  the  girls 
furnished  their  own  supplies  and  kept  the  camp.  One  girl  was  respons- 
ible each  day  for  the  camp  work,  being  excused  from  farm  work  for  that 
day.  They  dressed  in  middy  blouses  and  bloomers  or  overalls ;  and  each 
afternoon  they  went  for  a  dip  in  the  swimming-pool,  after  the  picking 
for  the  day  was  over. 

They  were  paid  at  the  community  rates  for  the  work,  i.  e.,  2^  cents 
per  quart  for  strawberries  and  currants,  and  2  cents  per  pint  for  rasp- 
berries. 

It  took  about  three  of  these  inexperienced  girls  to  do  as  much  as  one 
experienced  man  picker  would  do.  It  proved  unprofitable  to  hire  them 
by  the  hour,  and  at  piece  work  only  the  strong  and  ambitious  could  make 
anything. 

The  first  unit  consisted  of  six  well-to-do  girls  to  whom  the  financial 
return  was  unimportant.  They  seemed  to  find  their  compensation  in 
their  enjoyment  of  camping  life,  the  unusual  freedom  from  convention, 
and  the  sense  of  being  useful  in  a  time  of  national  emergency.  They 
were  wonderfully  plucky  over  their  difficulties,  and  they  worked  as  hard 
as  they  were  able,  but  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  fruit. 

The  second  unit,  five  in  number,  came  determined  to  make  their 
expenses,  which  amounted  to  $7.50  per  capita  for  three  weeks.  They 
averaged  $11.01  each  for  that  time,  in  spite  of  much  rainy  weather,  the 
best  picker  of  the  group  (a  girl  of  sixteen)  making  $14,  the  poorest  $9.12. 
Our  one  man  picker  in  the  same  period  made  $34. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  girls  expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with  their 
physical  improvement  and  as  having  had  a  fine  time  and  a  valuable  experi- 
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ence.     A  member  of  the  second  unit,  with  a  party  of  friends  from  the 
city,  rented  the  camp  for  six  weeks  after  their  period  of  work  was  over. 

I  think  that  another  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  enough 
number  of  girls  to  cover  the  fruit  entirely.  The  advantage  in  having 
girl  workers  is  that  they  were  reliable  and  on  hand  when  many  of  our 
neighbors  were  left  without  any  help  by  the  men  who  started  out  to  pick 
for  them.  This  compensated  for  the  greater  work  and  expense  of  getting 
ready  for  the  girls  and  looking  out  for  their  needs  when  here.  The  men 
pickers  require  an  absurdly  small  amount  of  equipment  and  almost  no 
attention  once  they  are  installed. 

I  feel  justified  in  recommending  women  workers  to  women  farmers 
who  can  furnish  equipments  to  enough  women  to  cover  the  work.  The 
work  in  fruit  is  especially  adapted  to  women  who  are  careful  to  aid  in 
grading  the  fruit,  and  are  clean  and  sanitary. 

Elizabeth  Allen. 

CANADIAN  LAND  SERVICE. 

The  address  explains  the  origin  of  the  movement  which 
should  spread  far  and  wide  over  our  own  country.  The  report  explains 
the  way  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  took  over  Mrs.  Hamilton's  movement,  while  the 
letter  of  December  6th  gives  the  latest  data  on  the  summer's  work.  The 
three  form  a  valuable  mine  of  ideas  for  those  interested  in  Women's 
Land  Service. — Editor. 

Bringing  the  Business  Woman  to  the  Aid  of  the  Farmer 

Part  of  an  Address  by  Mrs.  Constance  Hamilton,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  Acorn 
Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  5,  1917 

The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  impresses  me  here  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  food  production,  which  is  so  very  acute,  is  the  spirit 
with  which  you  are  all  facing  it  in  this  country.  I  came  away  from 
Ontario  in  March,  when  we  had  done  something  a  little  bit  new  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  food  production,  with  the  women;  and  we  were  won- 
dering what  the  spirit  was  down  here.  You  had  not  entered  the  war. 
And  I  went  back  tremendously  encouraged,  because  you  have  gripped  the 
situation  in  a  most  astonishing  way.  My  country,  which  has  gone  through 
two  and  one-half  years  of  the  agonies  of  war,  feels  that  these  great 
English-speaking  nations  in  xA.merica  will  be  in  complete  accord  in  the 
pursuance  of  this  object. 

But  I  want  to  speak  particularly  of  what  our  women  are  doing,  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  show  signs  of  doing;  and  of  the  little  enterprise 
in  my  own  district  which,  in  view  of  this  great  problem,  seems  to  provi- 
dentially work  out.  The  women  in  Canada  as  a  whole  have  not  done 
farm  work  as  a  special  occupation.  The  woman  on  the  farm,  as  the 
woman  on  the  farm  here,  has  done  her  particular  side  of  the  work,  and 
in  some  cases  a  great  deal  of  the  outdoor  work.  Women  have  not  been 
gardeners  in  Canada.  The  English  women  are  gardeners  almost  from 
little  children,  so  that  the  call  to  occasional  service  appealed  to  a  great 


number  of  women  who  did  know  something  about  agriculture.  The 
response  has  been  very  great  in  England,  and  their  response  has  not 
only  brought  out  the  labor  necessary  but  has  brought  about  many  changed 
lives.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard,  from  a  girl  who  came  from  London 
quite  recently,  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  was  a  society  butterfly,  who  never 
left  her  bedroom  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  breakfasted 
in  bed  and  wrote  letters  in  bed.  She  went  to  a  farm,  and  did  extraordi- 
narily well  the  first  season.  She  went  into  London  and  ran  a  taxi,  and 
found  herself  yearning  so  much  to  be  back  in  the  country  that  she  is  back 
now,  with  a  full  determination  to  spend  her  life  there.  That  is  one 
instance,  and  there  are  many  others. 

We  found  that  three  average  women  can  do  the  work  of  two  average 
men.-  The  English  women  are  working  well  in  all  sorts  of  departments 
of  agriculture.  When  I  have  preached  agriculture  for  women,  in  years 
past,  in  Canada,  people  have  thrown  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
thought  that  women  can  run  plows.  The  excuse  was  that  women  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  it  for  any  length  of  time  on  these  jigging  machines. 
I  wrote  to  England  and  learned  that  where  they  were  careful  to  put  the 
women  through  a  medical  test,  the  women  are  not  overstrained  in  the 
work ;  they  keep  the  women  carefully  guarded  by  supervisors  over  the 
various  districts. 

We  live  in  a  fruit-growing  district  in  Canada  very  near  to  the  famous 
Niagara  Peninsula,  which  is  one  farm  after  another  for  miles,  growing 
strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  currants,  and  later  on  plums  and  a 
large  number  of  apples.  I  had  lived  there  eighteen  years,  and  had  been 
impressed  beyond  doubt  with  the  fact  that  the  farms  were  in  such  a 
terrible  state  every  year  by  the  lack  of  labor  during  the  fruit-picking 
season.  One  pathetic  thing  I  saw  was  a  poor  man  who  was  trying  to 
offer  inducements  to  a  group  of  women  to  go  and  pick  his  peaches  in 
September.  The  only  other  effort  to  get  pickers  was  an  effort  made 
through  advertisements.  The  farmers  usually  get  very  unsatisfactory 
service.  Girls  and  boys  come  up  and  are  attended  by  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  pick  for  one  day;  and  when  they  find  the  crop  on  the  next  farm  is 
rather  better  than  the  one  on  which  they  are  picking,  off  they  go,  and  the 
farmer  will  be  left  with  no  one  to  pick  his  crop.  They  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  trouble  the  farmers  have  in  supervising  is  very  great  in  our 
district. 

In  my  social  work  in  Toronto  I  knew  there  were  a  number  of  young 
women  who  never  had  a  country  holiday,  and  who,  if  they  had  the  chance, 
would  probably  enjoy  it  and  would  be  capable  of  doing  some  work  through 
that  holiday.  So  four  years  ago  I  sent  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  city,  and 
asked,  "Have  you  any  girls  who  want  to  come  into  the  country?"  I  got 
quite  a  number  from  there.  I  got  them  through  the  social  settlements. 
and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  through  individuals,  and  finally  through 
advertisements.  With  advertisements,  I  was  very  careful  as  to  my  choice 
of  girls,  and  made  it  essential  that  I  get  two  references— one  from  a  Bible 
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class  and  one  from  someone  else.     Of  course,  we  had  to  be  sure  of  the 
girls  we  had  on  the  ground. 

A  friend  gave  me  five  hundred  dollars.  We  set  to  work  determined 
to  open  a  hostel,  as  we  called  it,  to  get  the  groups  of  girls  right  out  our 
way.  We  tried  the  experiment  of  supervised  groups  of  women  in  that 
particular  work ;  we  rented  a  cottage  and  a  shack  that  belonged  to  one 
of  my  neighbors.  We  fixed  it  up,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  a  comfortable  camp.  That  was  the  first  year,  and  I  soon  got  my 
hostel  filled  up  with  twenty-six  girls — packed  in  pretty  closely,  that  is 
true.  I  engaged  a  cook  and  housekeeper  for  them,  and  I  was  my 
own  supervisor.  I  did  not  have  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  supervisor. 
I  spent  practically  all  my  time  at  the  hostel  at  the  time  the  girls 
were  starting  out  and  coming  in.  The  first  year  I  charged  them 
three  dollars  a  week  for  their  board.  They  could  earn,  in  good  weather, 
a  good  deal  more  than  that ;  in  bad  weather,  at  least  that,  without  a  very 
great  deal  of  effort;  and  my  idea  was,  that  the  girls  who  had  not  laid 
anything  away,  or  had  not  saved  enough  to  get  into  the  country  for  a 
holiday,  would  get  into  the  country,  have  their  holiday  and  not  be  out  of 
pocket,  but  probably  in  pocket  when  they  went  into  town  at  the  end  of  a 
season.  Most  of  them  took  a  little  money  home  with  them.  The  pay  is 
by  the  box  in  that  district.  The  small  sorts  of  berries,  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  are  packed  in  quart  boxes.  Cherries  are  packed  in  six-quart 
baskets,  and  the  potato-  and  bean-picking  is  paid  for  by  the  hour,  and 
the  weeding  and  hoeing  is  paid  for,  also,  by  the  hour.  That  is  adjusted 
between  the  farmer  and  the  girl. 

Farmers  would  apply  to  me  early  in  the  season  for  groups  of  girls. 
In  fact,  so  early  in  the  season  that  I  was  absolutely  bewildered  as  to  what 
I  would  say  to  them,  but  before  the  third  year  I  had  plenty  of  girls'  appli- 
cations in  hand  and  was  able  to  say,  roughly,  to  the  farmers,  when  they 
did  apply,  that  I  would  be  able  to  give  them  the  girls. 

The  daily  procedure  was  about  this:  After  their  6.15  breakfast,  a 
hot  breakfast  of  porridge,  bacon  and  tea,  which  is  the  usual  drink  with 
us,  the  girls  would  go  to  a  table  on  which  were  laid  the  sugar  and  tea, 
which  they  put  in  little  papers,  and  sandwiches  and  cake  and  little  pies. 
The  farmer  supplied  the  hot  water,  and  they  could  have  their  hot  tea  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  farmers  drove  up  to  the  house,  and  the  girls 
would  go  in  groups  of  two,  four  and  six,  and  sometimes  more.  Some- 
times they  would  be  off  a  day,  and  then  I  would  place  them  on  another 
farm  where  the  ripening  came  earlier.  In  the  evening  they  generally 
came  in  about  5  or  5.30  o'clock. 

When  they  come  back  from  the  field  they  are  a  very  hungry  crowd, 
so  I  always  had  some  biscuits  on  the  table  for  them,  and  when  I  could 
afford  it  I  would  put  lemonade  also.  Then  they  could  rest,  and  run  down 
to  Lake  Ontario  and  have  a  dip,  and  a  good  dinner  afterward.  I  was 
determined  to  make  that  season  a  financial  success.  I  was  not  paying  a 
supervisor ;  and  I  wanted  to  come  out  with  a  surplus,  if  it  was  only  one 
dollar,  just  so  it  was  a  surplus;  and  I  did  have  quite  a  little  surplus  to 
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begin  the  next  season  with.  The  next  year  we  bought  a  piece  of  land 
with  several  outbuildings,  and  a  farmhouse;  so  I  was  able  to  take  a 
larger  number  of  girls.  We  built  a  bungalow.  The  only  drawback  was 
that  all  the  girls  wanted  to  sleep  in  the  bungalow. 

We  have  what  we  call  the  "drive  shed,"  where  usually  implements 
and  carriages,  and  so  on,  are  kept,  which  was  turned  into  a  dining-room, 
and  we  put  large  windows  in  it,  and  one  end  formed  a  kitchen.  That 
room  seated  easily  sixty  or  seventy  girls. 

The  second  season  we  had  some  of  the  girls  who  had  been  with  us 
before,  and  they  said  they  wanted  a  piano.  We  got  up  a  play,  one  of  the 
cleverest  things  I  ever  saw,  six  scenes  from  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch" ;  and  we  gave  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  church  and  thirty  dollars 
towards  the  piano,  and  the  next  year  they  gave  more  money  and  got  the 
piano. 

The  farmers  showed  their  appreciation  at  the  end  of  the  first  season, 
by  giving  me  a  donation  for  the  work.  At  the  next  season  I  charged 
them  a  dollar  a  girl. 

The  second  year  I  did  not  have  to  bother  myself  to  search  for  girls. 
They  sought  me. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Council  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Associations  of  Canada. 

Short  Report  of  the  National  Service  Department. 

August,  191 7. 

In  March  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Government,  asking  the 
Dominion  Council  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  to  under- 
take the  running  of  hostels  or  camps  for  the  college,  high  school  and 
other  girls  who  had  promised  to  help  to  pick  the  fruit  this  summer.  It 
was  decided  that  this  was  a  bit  of  National  Service  work  which  was  dis- 
tinctly along  the  line  of  work  which  the  Council  desires  to  do,  and  although 
the  members  realized  that  such  an  undertaking  would  call  for  a  larger 
outlay  of  money  than  the  receipts  from  the  hostels  and  camps  would 
realize,  yet  some  body  of  women  would  have  to  be  willing  to  try  out  the 
experiment,  and  it  seemed  right  that  we  should  try  to  find  some  way  of 
financing  it.  After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the  National  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  it  was  decided  that  the  Council  would  under- 
take the  work. 

In  May  a  campaign  for  funds  for  war  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  carried  on  in  Toronto,  and  $15,000  was  added 
to  their  budget  for  the  war  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, a  Committee  of  the  women  helping  in  the  campaign. 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Council  was  appointed  and 
Miss  E.  F.  Jones  was  asked  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Service 
Department,  and  authorized  to  go  on  with  preparations  for  opening  up 
hostels  and  camps  where  the  fruit-growers  had  given  guarantees  of  steady 


work  for  pickers.  Miss  Harvey  represented  the  Government  and  had 
charge  of  the  labor  arrangements. 

Miss  Harvey  and  Miss  Jones  visited  many  of  the  fruit  centres  and 
met  the  representatives  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  where  they 
were  organized,  but  in  so  many  places  there  is  not  organization  of  any 
kind  among  the  growers,  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  get  definite  guarantee 
of  work  at  set  prices.  The  search  for  suitable  houses  and  sites  for  camps 
was  an  even  greater  problem,  and  in  many  districts  nothing  but  dilapi- 
dated places  seemed  available,  many  of  them  having  to  be  rejected  on 
the  score  of  unhealthy  conditions.  The  greater  difficulty  of  all  is  to  find 
a  pure  water  supply,  and  when  planning  for  camps  another  year  one  of 
the  stipulations  should  be  that  the  growers  be  willing  to  put  in  pipes, 
engines  or  wells  which  will  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  picking : 

1 1/2  cents  per  box  for  strawberries. 
i]/2  cents  per  box  for  blackberries. 
1 1/2  cents  per  box  for  raspberries. 
38  cents  per  basket  for  black  currants. 
20-25  cents  per  basket  for  cherries. 
15  cents  per  hour  for  all  day  work. 

The  usual  day  means  ten  hours,  but  when  fruit  ripens  very  quickly  the 
pickers  are  expected  to  help  as  much  as  they  can. 

Besides  picking  fruit  and  working  in  the  fields,  there  are  certain 
places  where  canning  factories  are  operating  where  the  girls  are  employed, 
and  in  some  of  the  camps  the  workers  have  a  change  of  work  on  rainy 
days. 

Most  of  the  pickers  wear  middies  and  bloomers,  as  this  form  of  cos- 
tume has  great  advantages,  not  only  making  the. field  work  easier,  but  also 
saving  the  expense  of  laundry.  The  uniform  is  also  a  protection  to  the 
workers,  as  they  are  recognized  as  part  of  an  organized  group.  We  have 
found  that  the  cost  of  these  uniforms  is  about  $4. 

A  National  Service  badge  has  been  issued  by  the  Government, — a 
shield  of  felt  with  N.  S.  Worker,  1917,  in  white  on  a  dark  blue  ground. 
The  girls  are  very  pleased  with  this. 

We  have  now  eleven  camps  in  operation,  the  number  in  each  group 
varying  from  75  to  12,  and  in  every  case  the  available  space  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  military  tents,  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  Militia 
Department.  We  recommend  this  combination  of  house  space  and  tents, 
for  it  gives  the  outdoor  life  and  also  affords  a  solid  place  of  shelter  in 
times  of  storm.  In  several  instances  we  have  had  barns  remodeled  and 
whitewashed  and  the  dining-room  in  the  barn  closed  in  with  mosquito 
netting.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  many 
cases,  and  have  helped  to  keep  the  garden  in  order.  In  most  centres  we 
have  a  small  garden  which  supplies  the  camp  with  a  few  fresh  vegetables, 
but  where  the  numbers  are  large,  it  is  not  of  very  great  service.  Another 
vear  we  would  recommend  that  certain  girls  make  the  garden  of  the 
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camp  their  business,  and  that  some  sort  of  business  arrangement  be  made 
with  them  so  that  a  garden  would  be  profitable  both  for  the  workers  and 
the  camp. 

Although  the  camps  differ  considerably  in  the  degrees  of  comfort 
(a  point  which  could  not  be  avoided,  as  we  were  in  some  cases  obliged 
to  rent  furnished  houses  and  in  others  empty  ones,  and  for  the  short 
season  it  was  wise  to  burden  ourselves  with  all  sorts  of  possessions  for 
which  we  should  have  to  pay  storage  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year), 
we  decided  to  charge  uniform  rate  of  board  and  to  put  this  at  such  a  figure 
that  it  would  just  about  cover  the  actual  outlay  for  food.  So  far  this 
has  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  campers,  though  we  have  a  doubt 
in  our  minds  as  to  what  would  be  their  attitude  were  there  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  visiting  of  other  members  of  different  camps.  We  would  recom- 
mend a  standardized  system  of  housing. 

We  have  tried  to  impress  upon  workers,  whether  on  the  House  Staff 
or  working  in  the  fields,  that  the  power  of  doing  without  is  one  of  the 
tests  of  these  days,  and  the  group  that  will  make  the  best  record  is  the 
one  which  is  willing  to  meet  the  conditions  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

In  planning  the  number  of  workers  in  each  camp  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  housework,  we  have  allowed  an  average  of  one  to  every  ten 
campers.  In  some  camps  we  have  volunteer  leaders,  and  in  others  the 
leaders  receive  a  small  remuneration.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
find  just  the  right  people  for  the  different  posts,  but  so  many  people  are 
interested  in  this  movement  of  women  to  help  on  the  land  that  we  have  a 
number  of  the  most  efficient  and  capable  supervisors. 

At  the  moment  it  is  uncertain  just  how  long  the  camps  will  remain 
open,  for  so  much  depends  on  the  length  of  the  season  and  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  prophesy  about  that. 

332  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada,  December  6,  19 17. 
Dear  Miss  Wood: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  forwarded  to  me  at  Winnipeg,  I  shall  try  to 
give  you  some  of  the  information  for  which  you  ask  by  answering  your 
questions. 

About  1,200  women  registered  at  the  Government  office  to  work  on 
the  land,  and  many  more  went  out  independently.  We  had  about  900  in 
our  camps,  one  of  which  opened  on  May  21st,  and  the  last  one  closed  on 
October  29th.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  able  to  state  definitely  how  mam- 
stayed  their  full  time,  but  very  few  left  until  they  were  obliged  to,  either 
because  they  were  returning  to  their  work,  or  were  needed  in  their  own 
home.  Out  of  nine  hundred  girls  in  our  camps,  very  few  proved  ineffi- 
cient and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  turned  back.  A  few  worked 
for  five  months,  and  were  enthusiastic  about  the  charm  of  the  variety  of 
labor  during  that  period. 

The  health  of  the  girls  was  on  the  whole  excellent.  In  one  camp  we 
had  two  mild  cases  of  typhoid  (both  girls  are  now  quite  well  again),  and 
as  a  safeguard  some  twenty  of  the  girls  in  that  camp  were  inoculated, 
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though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  infection  was  caught  in  the  camp — there 
would  probably  have  been  a  more  general  outbreak  if  the  cause  had  been 
there.  We  were  careful  to  have  all  drinking  water  chlorinated  and  many 
of  the  girls  took  bottles  of  chlorinated  water  with  them  to  the  fields. 
Most  of  the  girls  gained  very  much  in  weight  (the  gain  principally  in 
muscle)  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  were  in  fine  healthy  condition. 

The  girls  were  not  all  able  to  work  equally  hard,  but  the  weather 
conditions  were  very  favorable  in  that  there  were  not  many  excessively 
hot  days,  and  only  a  few  workers  found  it  necessary  to  take  some  hours 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Our  worst  enemy  was  the  rain,  which  made 
some  of  our  camps  very  unattractive  in  the  early  season.  The  ground 
was  thoroughly  soaked,  and  in  one  or  two  centres  the  mosquitoes  became 
very  troublesome.  In  one  camp  such  clouds  of  mosquitoes  arrived  to 
share  the  accommodation  that  the  workers  had  to  break  up  camp  and 
move  into  a  house. 

Work  Done. — Besides  picking  and  packing  fruit,  the  girls  handled 
horses,  pitched  hay,  drove  motor  trucks  into  market  and  sold  the  fruit, 
sold  fruit  in  stalls  on  the  roadside,  took  charge  of  chicken  houses,  worked 
in  canneries,  put  handles  on  baskets,  hoed,  weeded,  and  put  their  hands 
to  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 

The  opinion  of  the  employers  seemed  to  be  unanimous  that  girls  were 
much  more  reliable  than  boys,  stuck  to  their  work  faithfully,  and  did  it 
conscientiously,  so  that  what  was  done  was  done  well. 

From  the  record  of  a  group  of  about  200  girls  the  following  is  the 
report  of  average  earnings : 

2  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $4  weekly. 

25  per  cent,  earned  between  $4  and  $5  weekly. 

29  per  cent,  earned  between  $5  and  $7  weekly. 

10  per  cent,  earned  between  $7  and  $8  weekly. 

3  per  cent,  earned  between  $8  and  $9  weekly. 
10  per  cent,  earned  more  than  $9  weekly. 

The  better  wages  were  earned  during  the  peach-picking  season,  because 
the  girls  had  made  good,  and  the  farmers  were  willing  to  pay  more. 

Since  the  camps  closed,  the  girls  have  organized  and  are  asking  for 
higher  wages  next  year,  and  for  a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  rate  of  $1.25 
per  day. 

Our  girls  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  living  with  the  farmers  is  not 
the  best  plan ;  they  all  prefer  to  be  housed  in  a  central  house  or  camp,  to 
which  they  come  back  at  night,  where  they  can  be  all  together,  and  have 
a  community  life.  A  house  with  tents  for  sleeping  in  is  the  popular  form 
of  camp.  This  means  that  in  wet  or  cold  weather  there  is  a  place  where 
shelter  and  warmth  can  be  had,  and  also  a  spot  in  which  the  campers' 
clothes  can  be  kept  dry. 

We  found  that  the  average  weekly  cost  for  food  was  nearly  $4  per 
week.  The  other  items  in  the  cost  of  camps  are:  Rent,  equipment, 
kitchen   and   dining-room   help,   supervision   and   administration.       This 
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year  the  pickers  took  turns  with  helping  with  the  dishes  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  lunches.  The  lunches  had  to  be  got  ready  the  night  before,  as  the 
farmers  called  for  the  girls  very  early  in  the  morning.  Many  of  the 
fruit-growers  provided  tea  and  in  some  cases  something  in  the  way  of 
cake  or  pie.  Next  year  we  shall  ask  that  this  be  made  a  regular  practice, 
as  the  workers  are  more  efficient  if  they  have  something  refreshing  at 
noon. 

The  girls  arrived  back  at  the  camps  at  night  so  weary  that  the  house- 
work after-hours  was  found  somewhat  of  a  burden,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  make  some  plan  this  year  whereby  they  can  be  relieved  of  that  duty. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  soldier  spirit  shown  by  the  girls, 
and  their  enthusiasm  is  wonderful.  They  express  a  great  desire  to  go  out 
again  next  year.    The  fruit-growers  are  ready  and  waiting  to  make  plans. 

The  costume  of  a  middy  blouse  and  bloomers  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory.   Overalls  give  rather  too  masculine  an  appearance. 

The  fact  that  college  and  high  school  girls  were  coming  into  certain 
districts  to  work  on  the  farms,  altered  the  attitude  of  the  local  people, 
and  made  it  much  easier  for  the  farmers  to  get  workers.  In  many  cases 
where  the  year  before  no  one  would  help,  quite  a  band  of  local  workers 
became  available. 

The  touch  that  the  college  girls  got  with  industrial  conditions  by 
working  in  the  canning  factories,  will  help  them  to  understand  some 
industrial  questions. 

As  an  experiment  we  are  convinced  that  the  summer's  work  was  a 
great  success,  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  plan  on  a  much  larger  scale  next 
year.  Character-building  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  increased  physical  strength  of  those  who  lived  out  of  doors  all  sum- 
mer was  a  decided  gain. 

Hoping  that  some  of  this  information  may  be  of  service. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

E.  Frances  Jones, 
Secretary,  National  Service  Dept. 

GIRL  FARMERS. 

"Sleighton  Farm"  is  a  State  Reform  School,  and  is  located  nineteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  Darlington.  The  five  hundred  and  fifty  girls  here  average  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  each  one  is  committed  by  court.  Each  girl  stays  at 
least  two  years,  many  of  them  longer  if  their  conduct  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. Before  coming  to  us  the  girls  are  largely  employed  in  factories 
and  mills,  and  their  environment  is  not  conducive  to  good  morals  or  to 
healthy  bodies.  We  try  to  correct  both  of  these  conditions  by  offering  a 
simple  regular  life,  with  every  minute  of  the  day  occupied,  with  plenty 
of  duties  and  many  pleasures,  and  with  every  bit  of  the  "out  of  doors" 
we  can  provide.  During  the  winter  months  we  have  an  academic  school 
session,  in  which  industrial  work  forms  an  important  part.     School  closes 
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in  the  spring  a  little  before  the  city  schools,  because  we  believe  that  the 
more  the  girls  can  do  out  of  doors,  and  be  out  of  doors,  the  better  off 
they  will  be,  and  the  sooner  they  will  be  adjusted  to  a  normal  healthy 
life.  A  woman,  a  graduate  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  is 
manager  of  the  farm  and  the  outside  work. 

There  are  many  chances  on  our  two  hundred  and  seventy  acre  farm 
for  both  work  and  fun,  outside  of  the  cottages  where  the  girls  live  in 
groups  of  thirty  or  forty.  One  of  the  chief  interests  throughout  the 
summer  is  the  work  on  the  farm.  Each  cottage  sends  out  a  group  of 
twenty  girls  morning  and  afternoon,  to  plant,  care  for  and  harvest  a  one- 
acre  truck  garden,  which  belongs  to  that  cottage  field  group  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  which  the  girls  grow  their  share  of  the  produce  for  the  table. 
These  ten  truck  gardens  feed  our  family  of  six  hundred  for  at  least 
five  months  out  of  the  year.  There  is  a  good  bit  of  rivalry  between  the 
cottages  preparatory  to  the  prize-giving  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  the 
best-looking  and  most  productive  garden. 

Besides  taking  care  of  the  cottage  truck  gardens,  the  girls  do  our 
planting,  potatoes  and  field  corn;  they  help  to  harvest  hay  and  grains, 
and  husk  all  of  our  corn.  We  have  an  annual  husking  bee  in  the  fall 
before  school  starts,  to  which  each  cottage  sends  a  picked  group  of 
workers  to  compete.  It  adds  a  little  festivity  to  the  heavy  work  of  this 
time  of  year.  Our  last  husking  bee  totaled  one  hundred  and  ninety  bushels 
of  corn  for  thirty-two  minutes  work. 

The  shortage  of  man  labor  this  spring  caused  one  courageous  neigh- 
boring farmer  to  try  one  of  our  field  groups  to  plant  his  potatoes.  The 
girls  had  been  planting  our  own  fields,  and  were  quite  ready  to  show 
our  neighbor  what  they  could  do.  The  girls  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  cents  a  row.  It  was  a  lark  for  them,  and  the  farmer  was  so  glad 
to  get  his  seed  in  with  so  little  trouble  that  he  and  his  wife  could  not 
do  enough  for  the  girls,  treating  them  to  all  the  apples  and  milk  they 
wanted,  and  sending  them  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  the  idea  that 
they  had  been  on  a  picnic.  Also  they  brought  back  with  them  twenty 
dollars,  which  was  by  no  means  of  least  importance,  and  which  they  used 
to  buy  new  records  for  their  cottage  victrola,  and  chairs  for  their  living 
room. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  news  to  spread.  Soon  requests  for  a  job 
began  to  come  in  from  other  cottage  field  groups,  who  wanted  to  buy 
new  records,  or  a  porch  swing  or  a  new  rug  for  their  living  room.  The 
farmers  around  here  got  busy,  too.  They  all  wanted  their  potatoes 
planted,  and  with  the  increased  demand  our  prices  went  up.  The  farmers 
agreed  to  come  for  the  group,  give  them  a  good  dinner,  bring  them  back 
at  night,  and  pay  each  girl  fifteen  cents  an  hour.  Later  in  the  summer 
when  our  own  work  had  increased,  we  charged  twenty  cents  an  hour. 
The  farmers  were  glad  to  have  the  girls  because  they  were  familiar  with 
a  few  farming  operations,  and  were  able  to  work  intelligently.  The  girls, 
beside  planting  potatoes  and  field  corn,  picking  fruit  and  helping  with 
heavy  harvesting,  took  care  of  several  "war  gardens"  for  some  of  our 
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more  prosperous  neighbors.  We  never  sought  employment,  and  when 
our  heavy  work  began,  we  had  to  refuse  very  many  requests  because  our 
own  work  would  have  suffered.  We  heard  nothing  but  praises  for  the 
work  of  the  groups  away  from  our  own  farm.  The  girls  themselves 
felt  that  they  had  not  only  taken  care  of  our  own  farm,  but  that  they 
had  been  of  real  service  to  others  in  the  present  food  crisis. 

Bertrice  A.  Farrall, 

Farm  Manager. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Membership  Committee — Miss  Katherine  L.  McCauley,  chairman. 
178  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  chairman,  62  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley,  chairman,  418  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publications  Committee — Miss  Emma  Blakiston,  Miss  Margaret 
Jackson,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Law  Committee — Miss  Florence  King,  chairman,  1653  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Permanent  Conference  Committee— Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  chair- 
man, 378  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  Gardens  Committee — Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  chairman,  161 
Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Conservation  Committee — Mrs.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  2506  Cliff- 
bourne  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.    Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 

accepted  at  this  rate. 

Horticulturist  (young  lady)  desires  position  as  superintendent  of  greenhouses, 
shrubs,  vegetables,  fruit  and  shade  trees ;  or  as  medicinal  plant  grower.  Best 
references  from  past  employers.  Address,  A.  N.,  care  of  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

FLOWERS. 

We  will  send  a  lovely  box  of  choicest  fresh-cut  flowers,  well  packed,  to  any 
address  within  the  third  zone  by  parcel  post  for  $1.00  and  for  $1.50.  The  Young 
Florist,  Stone  House,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Boston,  November  25,  1917. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Branch,  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  was  held  Thursday,  September  27,  1917. 

Present  were  Mrs.  James  D.  Colt,  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Wm.  C 
Conant,  Mrs.  Percy  S.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Ware  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Copeland. 

Mrs.  Conant  presided  and  Mrs.  Copeland  was  elected  temporary  secretary  and 
treasurer.  It  was  VOTED  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  Organization 
with  full  power  to  organize  the  New  England  Branch  as  they  deemed  best  and  with 
authority  to  add  members  to  their  Committee  as  they  desired. 

The  Organization  Committee  met  Thursday,  October  4th,  and  began  their  work 
by  electing  Mrs.  Crocker  as  President;  Mrs.  Conant,  Vice-President;  and  Mrs. 
Copeland,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  of  New  England  Branch,  these  three  officers 
with  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Ware  forming  the  Executive  Committee  with  Mrs.  Ware 
as  chairman  of  this  Committee. 

The  Organization  Committee  decided  to  add  other  members  to  the  Executive 
Committee  as  rapidly  as  the  right  people  to  serve  on  the  Committee  could  be  found. 
It  was  also  deemed  best  after  the  desired  number  had  been  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee  to  subdivide  the  Committee  into  special  groups  td  carry  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  New  England  Branch. 

The  Executive  Committee  now  stands  as  follows:  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Ware,  chair-  . 
man;  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Mrs.  William  A.  Copeland, 
Mrs.  Percy  S.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Hosmer,  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  Miss  Mabel  E. 
Turner. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Conant,  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Mrs. 
Colt,  are  managing  a  Holiday  Salesroom  to  be  opened  December  3d  to  continue 
through  December.  This  shop  is  open  to  members  of  the  Association  for  the  sale 
and  exhibit  of  their  products. 

A  Program  Committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Ware  and  Mrs.  Copeland,  are  arrang- 
ing a  series  of  conferences  to  be  held  in  Boston  this  winter,  open  to  members  of 
the  Association  and  the  public,  at  which  the  best  speakers  obtainable  will  present  the 
opportunities  for  women  in  agriculture  and  give  accounts  of  work  already  under- 
taken by  women  in  this  field. 

The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  Thursday,  October  22d,  with  Dr.  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  of 
Kingston,  as  speakers. 

The  Organization  Committee  is  now  planning  for  meetings  in  various  towns  in 
Massachusetts  (beginning  with  the  principal  ones  near  Boston)  wherever  there 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  opportunity  of  getting  new  members  for  the  Association 
and  awakening  the  interest  of  women  in  agricultural  war  service  for  the  food  pro- 
duction next  spring. 

This  Committee  is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  committees  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  on  National  Defence. 

It  was  VOTED  that  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Conant  be  appointed  a  Committee 
on  By-Laws  to  represent  the  New  England  Branch  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  in  New  York  to  ascertain  the  views  of  that  organization  before  the  New 
England  Branch  proceeded  further  with  the  adoption  of  By-Laws  for  the  Branch. 

Mary  Copeland,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Mid-West  Branch  had  fifty  members  in  attendance  at  its  recent  luncheon, 
with  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  work  before  them.  The  December  luncheon  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  the  21st.  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Durst  will  speak  on,  "Where  Vegetables 
Originated."  Illinois  University  will  give  the  Mid-West  Branch  a  University 
Extension  Course  on  "Intensive  Gardening,"  planned  for  January  and  February, — 
eight  lessons.    Tickets  are  to  be  one  dollar  for  the  course. 

The  subject  for  the  January  luncheon  will  probably  be,  "How  to  Buy  a  Farm 
House." 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Office  of  the  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6000. 

LECTURES. 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Mid-West  Branch,  head- 
quarters:  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Room  614,  112  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago  (Telephone,  Central  2388),  offers  a  University  Extension  Course  on  Inten- 
sive Gardening  by  University  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Horticulture,  Lyon  and 
Healy  Hall,  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Wabash  Avenue,  Fridays  of  January  and 
February.     Course  tickets,  $2.00. 

Program. 
January  4^—7.30  P.  M.,  Handling  the  Soil  of  the  Garden,  Professor  J.  G.  Mosier. 
January  nth— 7.30  P.  M.,  Plant  Foods  and  Fertilizers  in  Garden  Soil,   Professor 

F.  C.  Bauer. 
January  18th— 7.30  P.  M.,   Selection,  Testing  and  Sowing  of  Garden   Seed,   C.  E. 

Durst. 
January  25^—7.30  P.  M.,  Time  for  Planting  and  Transplanting,  J.  W.  Lloyd. 
February  1st— 7.30  P.  M.,  The  Growing  of   Plants  in  Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames, 

C.  E.  Durst. 
February  8th— 7.30  P.  M.,  Planting  and  Care  of  the  Garden,  J.  W.  Lloyd. 
February  15th— 7.30  P.  M.,  Garden  Insects  and  Their  Control,  Speaker  announced 

later. 
February  22nd — 7.30  P.  M.,  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Control,  Speaker  announced 

later. 

•       SALES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

The  idea  of  this  department  is  to  put  the  members,  with  their  varied  activities, 
in  touch  with  one  another  through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  assumes  no  responsibility  in  ihe 
transactions.  It  simply  puts  the  members  in  touch  with  one  another  and  thereafter 
the  negotiations  are  carried  on  between  them.  If  the  members  wish  to  sell  some- 
thing, to  buy  something,  or  to  exchange  one  commodity  for  another,  they  should 
make  the  fact  known  through  the  Sale  and  Exchange  Department. 

.  DIRECTIONS  FOR  INSERTING  NOTICES. 

For  inserting  a  notice  the  charge  is  thirty  cents  for  ten  words  or  less.  Ad- 
ditional words,  five  cents  each.  Payment  must  accompany  notice.  Write  your  name 
and  address  very  plainly. 

Address  all  notices  to  the  Sale  and  Exchange  Service,  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANSWERING  NOTICES. 

Put  your  inquiry  in  a  three-cent  stamped  envelope,  unsealed,  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  notice  you  are  answering  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope.  As  no  names  or 
addresses  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  each  notice  is  given  a  number.  Enclose  this  in 
an  envelope  and  mail  to  the  Association. 

Your  enclosed  letter  is  then  forwarded  by  the  Association  to  the  person  the 
number  represents.     The  following  is  a  fictitious  sample  notice: 

"For  Sale. — A  fitted  garden  basket,  in  perfect  condition.     Cost,  $10.     Sell,  $5. 
No.  468." 


Copyrighted,  191 7,  by  J.  B.  Haines,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under  whose  authority  it  is  published.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich. ;  Secretary,  Miss  J.  A.  Cross,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  L  G.  Davis,  Foxburg,  Pa.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders. 
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PLACING  WOMEN  ON  THE  LAND. 

Experiments  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

As  the  war  work  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  the  placing'  of  women  on  the  land,  our  members  will  be 
most  interested  in  the  following-  report. 

InMay,  I9i7,the  Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  National  Defense 
(N.  Y.)  appointed  a  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  formed 
itself  into  a  clearing  house  for  placing  women  in  units  on  farms  as  a 
useful  form  of  patriotic  service.  They  realized  that,  in  order  to  increase 
the  food  supply,  there  would  be  great  need  of  more  labor;  and  that,  as 
in  Europe  for  years  women  have  demonstrated  that  they  were  able  to 
perform  efficiently  almost  every  kind  of  farm  work,  the  prospect  was 
that  they  would  be  al51e  to  do  it  in  this  country  also.  They  found  that 
three  types  of  women  are  available  for  this  work:  (1)  Educated  women, 
such  as  college  graduates,  students  and  teachers,  who  have  a  long  sum- 
mer vacation  and  would  be  likely  to  wish  to  devote  their  free  time  to 
patriotic  service;  (2)  all-round  women,  unskilled,  but  strong,  who  might 
be  turned  permanently  to  this  type  of  labor;  (3)  factory  workers  in  sea- 
sonal trades,  who  might  be  thrown  out  of  their  regular  employment  in 
summer,  and  who  would  derive  benefit,  physically,  socially  and  finan- 
cially, from  a  few  months'  work  out  of  doors. 

This  committee  made  a  survey  of  the  field  around  New  York  City, 
sent  out  people  to  interest  farmers  in  the  idea  of  having  women  workers, 
obtained  gifts  of  capital  to  start  the  experiment,  and  loans  of  automobiles 
for  transporting  the  workers  and  put  into  effect  the  machinery  necessary 
to  the  launching  and  maintenance  of  the  units  during  the  farm  season. 
It  also  undertook  to  give  expert  advice  to  individuals  and  organizations 
planning  food  gardens  in  New  York  City.  But  by  far  its  most  important 
work  was  that  of  placing  women  on  farms. 

As  the  Unit  System  was  tried  out  in  many  places  by  different  organi- 
zations and  colleges,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  there  will  be 
given,  first,  a  general  description  of  this  system,  and  later  some  of  the 
results,  some  of  the  comments  by  those  who  had  a  fair  chance  to  see 
it  from  start  to  finish,  and  some  of-  the  testimonials. 

Purpose. — As  was  said  before,  the  purpose  of  the  experiments  of 
Farm  Units  of  Women  was:  (1)  To  increase  production  as  a  national 
service;  (2)  to  meet  the  question  of  labor  shortage;  (3)  to  use  seasonal 
factory  workers  and  educated  women  who  wish  to  give  patriotic  service. 
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The  Unit. — The  unit  consists  of  a  group  of  women  workers,  from 
six  to  forty  or  more,  who  shall  live  in  one  camp,  eat  together  and  go 
out  singly  or  in  squads  to  work  by  the  day  on  farms  nearby.  Numbers 
over  forty  were  found  in  Canada  to  be  too  large  to  handle  successfully. 

Housing. — The  women  shall  live  in  houses  or  tents,  furnished  with 
cots,  shower  or  other  baths,  and  with  the  essentials  for  proper  living. 
Where  a  small  library  or  recreation  room  can  be  added,  so  much  the 
better. 

Food. — The  housekeeping  and  cooking  may  be  done  by  trained 
dietitians  or  cooks,  such  as  domestic  science  students  or  graduates  who 
may  be  part  of  the  unit,  engaged  for  the  purpose.  It  is  most  important 
to  have  good  food,  well  cooked,  and  a  balanced  ration. 

Physical  Examination. — It  is  advisable  that  each  member  of  the 
unit  be  carefully  examined  by  a  physician  and  pronounced  fit  for  work. 
And  here  it  may  be  said  that  it  takes  from  one  to  two  weeks  to  get  the 
muscles  trained  for  what  may  be  a  new  form  of  exercise  to  many.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  no  one  join  a  unit  who  is  not  prepared  to 
stay  at  least  four  or  five  weeks.  And,  besides,  those  with  short  holidays 
need  all  the  rest  and  change  possible,  and  on  that  account  should  not 
engage  in  such  work. 

!  !(U*rs. — Eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  are  found  to  be  the  maximum 
which  a  woman  should  work  at  farm  labor  and  be  both  physically  fit 
and  efficient. 

Variety  of  Work. — The  work  may  be  general  farming,  such  as 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  planting,  transplanting,  cultivating,  hoeing, 
weeding,  harvesting,  care  of  horses,  cows,  dairy  work;  or  it  may  be  more 
specialized,  such  as  fruit  and  berry  picking,  sorting  and  packing  of  fruit, 
thinning  of  fruit  on  the  trees  (in  which  women  have  been  found  to  be 
particularly  satisfactory),  or  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ;  or  again  it  may  be  care  of  poultry,  etc. 

Wages. — There  seem  to  be  two  methods  of  payment  practicable. 
One  in  which  the  worker  is  paid  direct,  and  she  pays  for  her  own  board 
as  a  member  of  the  unit ;  the  other  in  which  the  supervisor  or  secretary 
is  paid,  and  the  member  paid  by  her.  Also,  the  farmer  pays  in  two  ways: 
either  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  as  so  much  for  each  basket  or  crate 
of  fruit  picked.  In  Canada,  among  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associations, 
the  latter  is  the  rule.  Here  there  is  an  indication  that  the  farmers, 
pleased  by  the  women's  work,  will  pay  them  a  higher  rate  next  year. 

Transportation. — The  workers  may  be  distributed  to  the  farms 
by  automobiles  or  by  other  vehicles  owned  by  the  unit  or  loaned  by  neigh- 
bors or  employers.  Vehicles  are  still  a  considerable  item  in  the  expense 
of  the  unit.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  places  the  local  livery  stable 
might  furnish  transportation  at  low  rates. 

Supervisor  and  Secretary. — There  should  be  a  supervisor  in 
charge  of  each  unit,  and  when  the  unit  is  large,  a  secretary  to  keep  the 
books  and  decide  on  the  daily  distribution  of  workers  to  each  farm. 
The  supervisor  may  be  one  of  the  more  mature  workers,  but  she  should 
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be  one  who  is  experienced  in  managing  young  women,  a  volunteer,  if 
possible.  She  needs  to  have  tact,  good  temper,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  executive  ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  offer  simple  recrea- 
tion. She  is  really  the  soul  of  the  unit.  The  secretary  may  be  a  volun- 
teer from  the  neighborhood,  but  the  supervisor  should,  of  course,  live 
with  the  other  members  of  the  unit. 

Traveling  Expenses. — The  unit  should  draw  as  far  as  possible  on 
women  who  live  in  the  vicinity  in  which  labor  is  needed.  This  reduces 
their  traveling  expenses  to  a  minimum.  Farmers  will  sometimes  pay 
railroad  fares,  but  this  cannot  be  counted  on. 

Publicity.— In  the  spring  of  19 17,  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Agriculture  sent  out  a  volunteer  agent  to  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
go  over  the  field  and  see  where  extra  labor  was  most  needed,  and  then 
to  urge  the  farmers  to  try  women  workers.  It  is  advisable  wherever 
possible  to  get  farmers  to  guarantee  to  take  a  definite  number.  They 
need  to  be  convinced  of  their  value,  and  to  be  persuaded  to  give  them 
a  trial  at  least.  The  unit  system  does  away  with  the  difficulty  of  housing 
and  feeding  the  women  in  the  farmer's  own  household,  relieves  the 
farmer's  wife  of  added  cares,  and  provides  for  a  pleasant,  social  and  help- 
ful environment  for  educated  women.  Publicity  may  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Granges,  County  Farm  Bureau  Agents,  local  newspapers, 
and  by  personal  visits  of  an  agent.  The  State  Employment  Bureaus 
might  also  help. 

Advantages. — The  lack  of  a  social  center  has  kept  women  off  the 
farm  in  the  past.  The  camp,  therefore,  provides  a  welcome  change  to 
many  city  women,  who  are  quick  to  recognize  the  benefit  in  health  and 
spirits  and  in  outlook  from  this  well-organized,  out-of-door  life.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  a  practical  proposition.  And  while  women  have  not  so 
much  physical  strength  as  men.  they  are  better  in  the  work  in  other 
ways,  especially  in  conscientiousness,  deftness  and  persistence. 

A  Typical  Experiment. — In  her  very  excellent  report  for  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Miss  Virginia  Gildersleeve  describes 
the  unit  at  Milton  as  follows: 

"As  a  typical  small  -unit,  one  may  describe  a  berry-picking  unit, 
which  lived  and  worked  for  a  period  of  five  weeks  on  a  fruit  farm  near 
Milton,  New  York.  Six  workers  began  and  finished  together,  chiefly 
teachers  and  art  students.  A  few  other  women  were  with  them  tempo- 
rarily. They  were  paid  by  piece  work.  Of  the  six  permanent  members 
the  highest  individual  earnings  for  the  five  weeks  were  $43.80,  the  lowest 
$25.60,  and  the  average  $31.07.  Each  woman's  expenses  averaged  $3.09 
weekly.  This  included  fifty  cents  which  each  member  of  the  unit  paid 
to  the  housekeeper,  leaving  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  $2.59  a  week,  or 
37  cents  a  day  for  each  person.  The  cost  of  board  for  the  five  weeks 
was  thus  $15.45  per  person.  To  this  should  be  added  $1.-50  for  traveling 
expenses  to  and  from  New  York  City.  The  average  balance  per  person 
remaining  when  these  expenses  are  subtracted  from  the  average  earn- 
ings for  the  five  weeks  is  $14.12." 
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The  College  Farms. 

Vassar. — The  purpose  at  Vassar  College  was  twofold:  first,  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  the  college  farm;  second,  as  a  patriotic  service 
to  try  out  unskilled  but  educated  women,  and  see  if  they  could  do  agri- 
cultural work  efficiently,  and  yet  without  detriment  to  their  health. 

Twelve  girls  were  chosen  out  of  thirty-three  volunteers,  largely  on 
a  basis  of  good  health.  They  worked  eight  hours  a  day.  Rooms  and 
meals  were  provided  in  the  main  dormitory,  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $5.50 
a  week.  Wages  were  17^  cents  an  hour.  They  worked  from  4.30  to 
6.30  A.  M.,  had  breakfast,  then  worked  four  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  to  four  hours  again  in  the  afternoon.  Each  girl  had  two  days 
off  a  month  and  Saturday  half  holidays.  They  did  plowing  (with  trac- 
tion and  two-horse  plows),  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  thinning, 
weeding,  hoeing,  potato  planting,  berry  picking,  mowing  (with  scythe 
and  mowing  machine),  hay-raking  and  pitching,  reaping,  shocking  grain, 
making  fences,  and  milking.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  each  girl  could 
milk  four  cows  at  a  milking.  They  hoed  and  cultivated  sixteen  acres  of 
field  com;  ten  acres  of  ensilage  corn;  fixe  acres  of  beans;  five  acres  of 
potatoes;  laid  out  two  thousand  strawberry  plants,  etc.  They  did  much 
canning  besides. 

The  general  superintendent  writes:  "They  took  great  interest  in 
the  work,  and  did  the  work  just  as  well  as  the  average  man;  and  made 
good  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations."  "The  girls  will 
tell  you  that  they  never  had  a  healthier,  happier  summer."  The  sense 
of  accomplishment  was  no  little  part  of  their  pleasure. 

Bryn  Mawr. — As  the  college  owns  no  farm  land,  a  friend  of  Bryn 
Mawr  offered  a  piece  of  eighteen  acres  near  West  Chester.  Pa.,  about 
twenty  miles  away.  Only  "Saturday  farming"  could  be  done  until  June, 
when  enough  students  were  free  to  take  a  house  near  the  farm  and 
begin  work  in  earnest.  About  eighty-five  students  came  in  relays  during 
the  summer,  averaging  twelve  to  fifteen  at  a  time.  The  supervision  was 
undertaken  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  West  Chester  Normal 
School.  A  small  cannery  was  built,  largely  by  the  students,  and  there 
ten  thousand  quart  cans  of  beans,  corn,  tomatoes  and  peaches  were  put 
up  and  sent  to  the  college  for  winter  use.  The  crops,  though  started 
late,  were  very  good.  On  November  1st,  "the  value  of  the  produce 
accounted  for  was  two  thousand  dollars,  leaving  about  seventeen  thous- 
and pounds  of  roots,  potatoes  and  cabbage  still  to  be  valued." 

The  expenses  were  great,  especially  the  canning  outfit,  bought  when 
prices  were  highest.  The  wages  were  a  large  item,  as  they  were  made 
to  cover  expenses  of  board  and  lodging,  which  were  necessarily  high. 
started  as  the  arrangements  were  so  late  in  the  season  and  with  great 
need  of  haste.  The  deficit  was  not  great,  however,  and  the  experiment 
was  considered  well  worth  while. 

A  seven-hour  day  was  the  rule,  for  the  weather  was  very  hot.  but 
occasionally  extended  to  eight  or  nine.  Very  few  left  at  the  end  of 
the  season  without  a  sense  of  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves. 
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Mount  Holyoke. — Mount  Holyoke  called  for  volunteers  to  give 
some  time  on  its  own  farm  each  week  during  the  spring  term.  Four 
hundred  responded.  They  were  divided  into  squads  of  about  twenty 
students,  each  with  a  leader.  They  were  called  out  as  needed  by  the 
superintendent,  but  there  was  not  enough  work  to  go  round.  Land 
not  under  cultivation  was  taken,  about  fourteen  acres  plowed  and  har- 
rowed by  men,  and  then  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  work  done  by  the 
students.  They  removed  brush,  scattered  fertilizer,  planted  crops,  hoed, 
pulled  weeds,  picked  potato  bugs,  and  sprayed  the  vegetables  that  needed 
it.  During  the  summer  three  squads  of  eighteen  students  worked,  each 
squad  working  for  a  month,  beginning  with  June  15th. 

The  college  placed  these  students  in  one  of  the  smaller  houses,  paid 
a  cook  and  furnished  the  food.  Some  of  the  matrons  gave  their  services 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  as  supervisors.  The  girls  did  the  lighter 
housework.  Each  student  gave  one  hour  to  this,  and  four  hours  to 
farming.  Few  had  had  previous  agricultural  experience.  The  farm 
manager  and  his  assistant  instructed  the  leaders,  and  they  in  turn  in- 
structed their  squads.  The  students  worked  diligently  and  effectively 
in  sun,  rain  and  scorching  heat.  The  crops  raised  were  those  that  could 
be  used  for  the  college  table.  As  the  'squad  which  came  the  middle  of 
August  had  little  outdoor  work  to  do,  they  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  drying  and  pickling."  Bushels  of  corn  were  dried  and  many  string 
beans  laid  down  in  salt;  but,  owing  to  the  great  outlay  entailed,  it  was 
deemed  better  not  to  go  into  canning.  In  September,  the  students  were 
called  out  to  help  harvest  the  crops. 

The  girls  came  back  to  college  in  fine  physical  condition,  and  were 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  work.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  ex- 
penses would  be  met  the  first  year,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  The 
students  received  board  and  lodging  for  their  services.  The  project  was 
financed  at  the  outset  by  friends  of  the  college. 

Barnard  College. — The  Women's  Agricultural  Camp  at  Bedford 
Village,  New  York,  opened  June  4th,  with  twenty  girls.  This  number 
grew  rapidly  to  sixty,  and  with  three  or  four  chauffeurs,  two  or  three 
dietitians,  three  houseworkers,  a  bookkeeper,  agriculturalist  and  a  dean, 
made  over  seventy  in  all.  The  girls  stayed  from  one  week  to  four 
months.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  worked  at  the  camp  in 
various  capacities.  There  was  a  small  garden  for  home  consumption 
only,  as  the  object  was  to  send  girls  out  to  work  on  neighboring  farms. 
The  camp  was  composed  of  Barnard  students,  graduates  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School,  teachers,  dressmakers  and  others. 

The  various  grades  of  workers,  with  few  exceptions,  received  fifteen 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  The  money  paid  by  the  farmers  was  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  a  day.  and  went  to  the  camp.  The  day  was  an  eight- 
hour  one,  except  for  the  time  necessary  to  do  the  camp  chores,  such 
as  milking,  caring  for  chickens,  and  doing  most  of  their  own  washing. 
They  were  distributed  in  the  camp  motor  cars  and  went  distances  not 
greater  than  fifteen  miles.     Thev  wore  men's  blue  overalls.     The  em- 


ployers  universally  liked  their  work,  and  the  girls  themselves  benefited 
in  both  health  and  enjoyment. 

Testimonials. 

From  the  owner  of  a  fruit  farm  who  employed  a  small  unit — six 
girls — to  pick  berries: 

"The  advantage  of  having  girl  workers  is  that  they  were  reliable 
and  on  hand,  when  many  of  our  neighbors  were  left  without  any  help 
by  the  men  who  started  out  to  pick  for  them.  This  compensated  for 
the  greater  work  and  expense  of  getting  ready  for  the  girls,  and  looking 
out  for  their  needs  while  here.  The  men  require  an  absurdly  small 
amount  of  equipment,  and  almost  no  attention  once  they  are  installed." 

From  a  Canadian  report: 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  year  has  been  the  slowly-won 
appreciation  of  the  farmers,  who  began  with  almost  contempt  for  what 
they  felt  sure  girls'  work  would  be,  and  ended  with  saying  that  they 
never  had  such  reliable  help,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  next  year 
to  get  on  without  them." 

James  Wood,  of  Braewold,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  writes  of  the 
Bedford  unit: 

"Some  eight  or  ten  who  had  employed  them  gave  emphatic  testi- 
mony as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  labor,  their  marked  intelligence,  their 
eagerness  to  learn  'the  reason  why'  of  agricultural  operations,  their  zest 
and  steadfastness  in  their  work,  and  their  pleasant  and  unexceptionable 
demeanor.  "While  they  were  physically  too  light  for  heavy  farm  work, 
yet  they  accomplished  such  results  that  production  hereabouts  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  them.  I  may  add  that  my  own  experience  with 
them  was  in  accord  with  these  statements." 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY  OF  AMERICA. 

The  seriousness  of  the  approaching  crisis  in  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion, due  in  large  measure  to  the  shortage  in  farm  labor,  calls  for  imme- 
diate and  concerted  action  throughout  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
help  solve  this  serious  agricultural  problem,  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  called  a  conference  in  New 
York  City  on  the  21st  of  December.  This  conference  resolved  itself 
into  an  Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  a  land  army  of  women 
to  take  the  places  on  the  farms  of  the  men  who  are  being  drafted  for 
active  services.  At  this  and  subsequent  meetings,  representatives  of 
the  following  organizations  were  present:  The  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense ;  The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association ;  the  Garden  Club  of  America ;  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion; the  National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations: 
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the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University;  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale;  the  Women's  College  of  Delaware; 
the  New  York  State  Grange;  the  New  York  State  Lahor  Bureau;  the 
Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau;  the  Committee  of  Women  in  Indus- 
try; the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations;  the  New  York  State 
Suffrage  Party;  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  the  Woman's 
University  Club;  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
of  Women;  Agricultural  Camp  at  Bedford;  the  Scarsdale  Community 
Farm.  Representatives  of  other  organizations  are,  from  time  to  time, 
being  added  to  the  Council. 

When,  last  summer,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  in- 
creased production,  women  all  over  the  country  took  up  farm  and  garden 
work,  three  important  facts  were  established: 

i.  Women,  by  volunteering  for  agricultural  work  in  considerable 
numbers,  proved  that  they  felt  the  appeal  made  to  their  patriotism. 

2.  They  performed  satisfactorily  every  branch  of  agricultural  work. 
Even  untrained,  city-bred  women,  worked  efficiently  under  supervision. 
Their  work  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  won  praise  from  their 
employers. 

3.  The  women  themselves  testify  that  their  health  was  improved 
rather  than  impaired  by  the  hard  labor,  and  that  they  heartily  enjoyed 
the  experience 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  asking  agricultural  colleges  and  repre- 
sentative women's  colleges  throughout  the  country  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  organizing  for  their  localities  a  unit  or  units  which  will  be 
ready  to  go  into  the  field  m  the  early  spring.  Such  units  could  be  filled 
out  during  the  summer  by  teachers  and  students  taking  their  vacations, 
and  by  women  workers  in  the  seasonal  trades.  It  has  been  found  in  this 
State  that  a  nucleus  of  college  girls  is  invaluable  in  infusing  into  mixed 
groups  the  enthusiasm  and  unity  necessary  for  success. 

2.  In  cases  where  units  cannot  be  formed,  by  registering  students 
who  are  willing  to  do  farm  work  and  sending  their  names  to  us. 

3.  By  offering  special,  short  agricultural  courses  during  the  winter. 

4.  By  arranging  for  popular  extension  classes  in  neighboring  towns 
and  villages,  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  farming.  The  proper  handling 
of  implements,  the  sorting  and  packing  of  fruit,  for  instance,  could  easily 
be  taught  in  the  winter,  thus  saving  time  in  the  busy  season. 

5.  By  arranging  to  allow  academic  credit  to  those  who  volunteer 
for  the  planting  season.  By  arranging  for  training  in  gardening  as  a 
substitute  for  gymnasium  work  and  outdoor  sports. 

6.  By  co-operating  with  the  labor  bureaus  and  other  organizations 
to  set  in  motion  machinery  which  will  solve  the  problems  of  employment 
and  housing  in  the  way  most  suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
sections  of  the  country. 

7.  By  starting  a  propaganda  among  the  women  employed  in  the 
seasonal  trades,  and  among:  the  women  of  leisure  living  in  their  towns 


and  villages,  with  the  object  of  persuading  them  to  do  their  part  in  this 
work  in  a  spirit  of  whole-hearted  patriotism. 

8.  Agricultural  Colleges  could  be  of  great  assistance  if  they  would 
get  out  and  distribute  posters  and  arrange  to  have  lecturers  with  slides 
to  speak  at  the  farmers'  meetings,  as  this  educational  work  can  be  best 
brought  to  the  farmer  through  the  eye. 

9.  By  stimulating  all  other  educational  institutions  in  their  States — 
colleges,  technical  schools,  especially  of  agriculture,  and  large  private 
schools — to  undertake  a  similar  work. 

Delia  West  Marble,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES  FOR  WOMEN. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

Vegetable  Gardening. — Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two 
hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  will  vary  with  the 
time  that  the  student  starts  work  in  the  course.  For  students  begin- 
ning in  February,  the  work  will  be  in  the  production  of  vegetables  in  the 
greenhouse,  hotbeds  and  cold-frames.  Students  entering  later  will  have 
individual  gardens. 

Animal  Husbandry. — Recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  hours 
a  week.  A  course  in  practical  feeding,  care  and  management  of  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses;  milk  testing  and  the  care  and  handling  of  milk. 
The  students  will  learn  to  balance  rations,  care  for  animals,  milk  cows, 
drives  horses,  etc. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers. — Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two 
hours  a  week.  A  study  of  soil  types  and  their  crop  adaptations,  buying, 
mixing  and  •  applying  commercial  fertilizers,  use  and  value  of  stable 
manure. 

General  Utility  Work. — Four  hours  a  week.  This  work  is  in- 
tended to  familiarize  students  with  general  agricultural  practices. 

Poultry. — Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours  a  week. 
An  intensive  course  in  poultry  husbandry,  with  as  much  practical  work- 
as  possible.  Opportunity  will  be  given  students  to  operate  incubators, 
rear  chicks  and  take  care  of  laying  hens.  Studies  will  be  made  of  the 
principles  of  poultry  house  construction,  marketing  poultry  products, 
and  the  general  aspects  of  farm  management.  Visits  to  various  poultry 
farms  will  be  a  feature  of  the  course. 

Fruit  Growing. — Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours  a 
week.  An  intensive  course,  covering  in  a  general  way  the  production 
and  handling  of  orchard  fruits,  orchard  location  and  site,  varieties,  plan- 
ning and  planting  the  orchard,  grafting  and  budding,  fertilization,  culti- 
vation, frost  protection,  pruning,  thinning  fruit,  fillers,  intercropping, 
picking,  storing  and  marketing  fruit. 

Farm  Mechanics. — Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Study  and 
operation  of  farm  machinery,  rope  work  (in  which  the  student  will  learn 


to  make  various  knots).      If  time  permits,  a  limited  amount  of  work  in 
concrete  construction  will  be  offered. 

Course  commences  February  ist. 

Tuition  free  to  students  from  New  York  State. 

Cost — Room  and  board,  $30.00  per  month;  uniform,  $15.00. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Two  comprehensive  courses  in  Vegetable  Gardening  for  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  are  offered  one  day  each  week  by  the  School 
of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  Each  course  consists  of  an 
hour  lecture  a  week,  followed  by  two  hours'  practical  work.  The 
morning  course  deals  with  "Principles  and  Practices;"  while  the  after- 
noon course  considers  the  "Principal  Vegetables"  as  specific  crops. 
Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  but  when  the  two  are  taken  together 
a  much  wider  knowledge  of  vegetable  gardening  is  obtained. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Vegetable  Gardening — (1)  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  Tools;  (2)  Laying  Out  the  Garden,  Seed  Lists;  (3)  Sowing  Seed 
for  Transplanting,  Pricking  Out ;  (4)  Sowing  Seed  for  Early  Crops  Out 
of  Doors;  (5)  Cold  Frames  and  Hotbeds;  (6)  Routine  Cultivation,  Hoe, 
Planet,  etc.;  (7)  Second  Outdoor  Sowing,  Succession  Crops;  (8)  Plant- 
ing Out  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plant,  Peppers,  etc.;  (9)  Sowing  Late  Crops  for 
Winter  Storage;  (10)  insect  Pests  and  Fungous  Diseases;  (11)  Fer- 
tilizers; (12)  Crops  for  Summer  Planting  and  Sowing. 

Special  Culture  in  Vegetable  Gardening. — (1)  General  Classification 
of  Vegetables;  (2)  Root  Crops — Beet,  Carrot,  Salsify,  etc.;  (3)  Tubers — 
Potato,  Sweet  Potato;  (4)  Stem  and  Bulb  Vegetables — Onion,  Leek; 
(5)  Stem  and  Bulb  Vegetables — Celery,  Asparagus;  (6)  Green  Crops — 
Spinach,  Swiss  Chard;  (7)  Brassicas — Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Kale,  etc.: 
(8)  Salads — Lettuce,  Endive,  etc.;  (9)  Legumes — Peas  and  Beans; 
(10)  Solanaceous — Tomatoes,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper;  (11)  Cucurbitous — 
Melon,  Squash,  Cucumber;  (12)   Corn. 

Fees — General  Course  in  Principles  and  Practices,  $10.00;  Special 
Cultures  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  $10.00;  Combined  Course,  $17.50. 

WOMEN  EFFICIENT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  work  of  women 
in  agriculture,  and  especially  on  my  own  farm,  I  am  glad  to  give  results 
from  a  practical  business  standpoint. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  had  experience  in  the  employment 
of  women  on  my  fruit  farm.  This  has  been  with  college  girls  who  have 
come  from  cities  to  learn  the  practical  side  of  horticulture,  in  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  in  connection  with  their  study  of  botany.  A  number 
of  neighborhood  girls  and  women  have  been  employed  in  picking,  assort- 
ing and  packing  fruit  for  market. 

On  account  of  the  war,  through  1917,  there  has  been  a  serious 
shortage  of  labor  on  farms,  and  especially  of  harvesters  to  gather  in- 
creased crops  after  they  had  been  largely  increased  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  our  own  and  other  countries.  We  began  early  to  secure  women  to 
assist  in  the  handling  of  large  crops  of  cherries,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Instruction  was  given  them  in  the  process  of  thinning  apples  on  nearly 
eight  thousand  trees,  work  that  much  improves  the  fruit. 

We  have  found  from  experience  that  women  are  better  adapted  to 
this  work  than  men,  for  the  reason  that  they  follow  instructions  closer,' 
and  keep  to  the  rule  of  allowing  six  inches  of  space  between  all  apples 
on  the  branches,  while  most  men  in  seeing  the  ground  covered  by  many 
apples,  let  up,  considering  that  the  work  is  wasteful,  when  their  work 
often  has  to  be  done  over  again.  The  motives  of  the  men  are  right, 
but  their  practice  is  not. 

In  assorting  and  packing  fruit,  we  find  women  are  more  adept — by 
intuition  they  see  more  small  defects,  and  reject  more  specimens  that 
are  not  strictly  up  to  the  required  grade.  During  the  past  season  a  large 
crop  of  apples  was  successfully  harvested  and  sent  to  market,  with 
twenty-five  per  cent,  less  men  than  usual.  A  few  well-trained  women 
assisted  in  picking,  and  others  were  steadily  upon  the  work  of  assorting 
and  packing.  Careful  personal  instruction  was  given  to  the  workers  in 
the  orchards  and  in  the  packing  house,  railroad  officials  were  given 
timely  notice  of  the  number  of  cars  and  time  when  needed,  with  the 
result  that,  with  increased  efficiency  of  a  less  number  of  workers,  the 
large  crop  of  apples  was  secured  and  marketed  in  fifteen  clays'  shorter 
time  than  usual ;  while  over  a  wide  section  much  injury  was  sustained  by 
the  freezing  of  apples  and  potatoes  before  they  could  be  gathered. 

In  meeting  farmers'  clubs,  the  members  of  which  in  a  few  instances 
have  employed  groups  of  college  girls  the  past  year,  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  crops,  much  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  and  favor- 
able opinion  given  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

The  problem  of  labor  in  food  production  in  1918  is  far  from  cer- 
tainty or  satisfaction  in  its  outlook.  There  are  many  women  who  are 
forced  to  support  themselves,  and  others,  their  families.  Through 
prompt  action,  many  of  these  may  be  utilized  upon  farms.  They  are 
much  needed  in  farmers'  families,  giving  part  time  to  household  work 
and  part  time  to  work  out  in  the  fields  in  planting,  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting crops. 

College  girls  have  demonstrated  the  past  year  that,  in  a  short  time, 
they  may  be  mentally  and  physically  well  prepared  to  render  efficient 
service  in  farm  work.  From  their  environment  and  training  they  are 
able  to  quickly  grasp  the  requirements  and  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
lines  of  work.  We  know  that  in  but  ten  minutes'  instruction  given  in  the 
use  of  a  hoe,  in  the  culture  of  corn,  beans,  potatoes  in  field  or  garden 
crops,  that  girls  of  training  have  very  soon  done  more  and  better  work 
than  many  farm  laborers  who  are  paid  higher  wages  than  they  are  worth. 
While  many  men  will  drop  a  tool  the  moment  the  time  has  come  to  quit, 
during  the  past  year  college  girls  are  known  to  have  finished  ten  or 
twenty  or  more  feet  of  rows  in  hoeing  before  they  would  leave  their 
work  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

For  untrained  women  in  cities,  many  of  whom  may  be  helped  to 
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render  service  in  farm  work,  it  is  imperative  that  they  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  certain  instructions,  without  which  they  would  he  use- 
less. Opportunity  should  he  given  such  to  assemble  in  classes,  after- 
noons and  evenings,  when  they  may  be  given  definite,  practical  instruc- 
tion upon  such  subjects  as  the  soil,  its  tillage  and  how  done,  seeds,  plant- 
ing, habits  of  growth  and  after  cultivation.  Instruction  should  be  given 
on  methods  in  gardening,  fruit-culture,  dairy  work  and  poultry,  care  in 
feeding  and  rearing. 

If  women  may  obtain  some  instruction  along  these  lines,  they  may 
go  out  to  farms  and  take  up  certain  lines  of  work  far  more  intelligently 
and  efficiently.  An  important  problem  is  that  of  obtaining  instructors 
who  are  competent  to  teach  the  most  essential  things  in  this  preparatory 
work.  Theoretical  and  technical  teaching  will  not  meet  the  needs. 
Those  who  have  a  good  fund  of  knowledge  from  practical  experience 
will  be  found  most  valuable  for  this  special  work  of  teaching. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion, where  the  speakers  were  selected  from  its  membership,  women 
who  had  done  most  successful  work  in  gardening,  poultry  and  farm 
crops,  we  have  never  heard  in  any  organization  of  men,  scientific  or 
other,  more  clean-cut,  direct  and  practical  instruction  and  information 
given  than  by  the  speakers,  who  gave  their  experiences  with  the  most 
practical  and  helpful  suggestions  for  correcting  some  mistakes  they  had 
made  in  their  work. 

Through  educational  work  many  women  may  be  helped  to  efficiently 
fit  into  places  on  many  farms  where  their  work  may  be  highly  produc- 
tive and  satisfactory  to  themselves,  their  employers  and  to  the  present 
great  needs  of  our  nation.  George  T.  Powell. 

Orchard  Farm,  Ghent,  N.   V. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MARKET  COMMITTEE 

Of  the  Xew  York  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association. 

This  committee  came  into  existence  when  Mrs.  King,  President  of 
the  National  Association,  appointed  Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  Manning 
chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Markets. 

Mrs.  Manning  called  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  August  28th, 
and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  Housewives'  League  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  starting  a  market  in  New  York  City.  The  object  of  this 
market  was  to  be  the  distribution  of  produce  said  to  be  wasted  on  the 
farms  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  meeting  took  up  this  idea  enthusiastically,  and  a  committee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
such  produce  directly  to  the  consumer.  The  experiment  was  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  reports  of  the  inflated  profits  of  the  middlemen 
were  true.  If  these  reports  were  true,  the  farmer  was  getting  too  little 
and  the  consumer  paying  too  much.  The  aim  of  the  market  was  to 
benefit  both  of  these  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  its  own  run- 
ning expenses.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of  the  inflated  profits 
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of  the  middlemen  were  not  true,  the  market  would  explode  that  fallacy 
and  clear  the  air  of  unwarranted  discontent. 

In  either  event,  the  experiment  was  bound  to  be  interesting. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  erect  a  stand  in  Jefferson  Market,  on 
the  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  market  was  opened 
for  business  on  October  ist,  with  a  small  stock  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
which,  by  careful  buying,  the  committee  were  able  to  sell  at  a  price 
slightly  below  that  of  the  ordinary  retailer. 

During  the  first  month,  the  market  did  business  on  only  three  days 
of  the  week,  as  the  difficulties  of  getting  enough  produce  to  sell  were 
very  great,  owing  to  the  precarious  means  of  transportation. 

About  the  seventh  of  November,  a  small  motor  truck  was  bought 
by  the  committee  (the  Misses  Dreier  and  one  or  two  other  members 
contributing  for  the  purpose),  and  the  problem  of  transportation  taken, 
in  this  way,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 

(  >n  Xovember  ist,  the  management  of  the  market  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pickett  as  executive  member.  It  was  next  neces- 
sary to  build  a  booth  for  the  proper  storing  of  vegetables,  and  to  serve 
as  an  office,  and  also  for  the  installation  of  a  gas  stove,  with  a  view  to 
providing  cooked  food,  the  conservation  of  fuel  being  also  necessary 
at  this  time.  The  lessened  cost  of  transportation  by  means  of  the  motor 
truck    has   been    clearly   demonstrated. 

The  design  for  the  booth  was  made  by  Mrs.  Myra  M.  Carr,  a  well- 
known  artist  of  New  York,  and  the  structure  is  most  artistic  as  well  as 
practical. 

The  need  of  a  public  kitchen  has  been  proved  by  the  hearty  recep- 
tion the  community  has  given  to  such  dishes  as  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  serve  to  them. 

In  closing,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  an  earnest  plea  to  all 
members  of  the  National  Association  who  have  connection  in  or  near 
the  city,  both  for  produce  which  can  be  bought  by  the  committee  and 
consumers,  to  patronize  the  market. 

The  committee  feels  that,  by  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  this  plan  of  selling 
directly  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
aid  toward  solving  the  very  ominous  problem  of  the  food  supply. 

Mary  Knoblauch,  Secretary. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  WOMEN  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS, 
HEATHFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

A  perfect  day  made  my  visit  to  the  Women  Co-operative  Farmers 
even  more  delightful  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  I  spent  four 
hours  with  various  members  of  the  staff,  and  although  I  do  not  suppose 
I  saw  by  any  means  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  yet  I  think  I  had  what  may 
be  described  as  a  good  bird's-eye  view. 

I  first  visited  the  cattle,  pig  and  sheep  pens  with  Miss  Traynor,  who 
has  charge  of  the  stock.  She  told  me  that  the  pupils  take  their  share 
in  handling  all  stock  (except  the  bull,  who  is  young  and  fierce,  and  is 
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looked  after  by  a  man),  Girls  who  show  an  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
animals  are  allowed  to  specialize  in  .this  part  of  the  work.  The  same 
applies  to  poultry,  which  we  next  visited.  Miss  Traynor  said  that  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping-  poultry  profitably  now,  on  account 
of  the  food  restrictions.  In  the  early  autumn  they  could  be  in  the  fields 
and  (as  it  were)  glean  for  themselves,  but  later  on  there  would  be  great 
expense.  This  is  making  many  people  kill  off  their  poultry,  but  the 
Women  Cc-operative  Farmers  were  not  doing  this. 

At  lunch  time  I  was  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  small  holders,  Miss 
Japp.  She  is  an  Oxford  Honors  woman  (Modern  Languages),  with 
some  amount  of  capital  behind  her,  and  her  holding  is  known  as  "Seven 
Acres,"  but  she  has  turned  it  into  thirty  acres.  She  took  it  over  and 
has  farmed  it  for  two  years.  Miss  Japp,  on  her  own  confession,  knew 
nothing  of  farming  when  she  came  to  Heathfield;  just  "the  superficial 
difference  between  a  horse  and  a  pig,"  but  little  else.  She  has  farmed 
her  holding  as  a  mixed  farm  for  two  years.  Under  Miss  Emerson,  Miss 
Japp  has  bought  pedigree  cattle  and  a  good  breed  of  pigs  and  poultry. 
( )n  her  holding  are  two  small  coppices,  which  supply  timber  for  sheds, 
and  she  has  adopted  a  system  of  movable  sheds  and  pens  for  pigs  and 
poultry.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  animals  can  be  moved  from 
time  to  time  on  to  fresh  ground.  Miss  Japp  has  also  some  orchard  and 
a  little  market  garden,  and  about  twelve  acres  of  arable  land.  The 
ploughing  is  done  by  contract  by  the  Company,  i  c,  the  Women  Co- 
operative Farmers,  i.  e.,  Miss  Emerson, 

Miss  Japp  has  also  a  charming  bungalow  of  six  rooms,  with  a  bath 
room.  (In  all  the  houses  on  the  Company's  land  there  are  bath  rooms 
and  first-rate  sanitary  arrangements.)  The  house,  like  all  the  small 
holders'  houses,  is  connected  by  telephone  with  the  headquarters. 

We  lunched  excellently  off  the  produce  of  the  small-holding:  pota- 
toes, pumpkin  and  eggs,  cheese  and  butter,  peaches. 

Miss  Japp  has  a  girl  assistant.  She  did  emergency  work  on  a  farm 
one  summer.  She  liked  it  so  much  and  was  so  healthy  and  well  that 
she  determined  to  leave  town  work  forever  and  go  on  to  the  land.  She 
found  her  way  to  Heathfield  and  Miss  Japp,  and  now  has  developed  a 
perfect  genius  for  management  of  cattle,  has  become  a  first-rate  milker, 
and  makes  butter  and  cheese,  etc.,  etc. 

After  lunch  I  returned  to  headquarters  and  Miss  Emerson  took 
me  in  hand.  We  got  into  a  pony-cart  and  drove  over  the  Company's 
land,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  generally  there  were  no  roads.  We 
visited  most  of  the  small  holdings,  and  met  some  of  the  "holders."  (  )n 
the  small  holdings,  fruit  growing  and  market-gardening  (with  poultry) 
were  the  most  general.  One  farmer  has  only  one  acre,  part  orchard, 
part  market-garden;  her  strawberries  are  described  as  "a  marvel."  She 
rents  one  room  from  the  Company  in  the  old  oast  house  (in  former 
days  this  used  to  be  a  hop  country).  Some  of  the  small  holders  had 
pretty  gardens  round  their  houses,  but  this  did  not  meet  with  much 
approval  at  headquarters,  as  farming  is  a  strenuous  business,  and  there 
is  no  time  for  over-much  "play." 


In  some  cases  the  Company  had  built  the  house,  cottage  or  bunga- 
low. In  one  instance  it  was  a  double  flat  (ground  floor  and  first  floor), 
with  separate  entrances.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  Company's 
houses  is  the  thirteenth  century  farm  house,  the  original  house  of  the 
estate,  now  belonging  to  Miss  Creighton.  A  visit  to  this  led 
Miss  Emerson  to  tell  me  something  of  the  history  of  the  land  before 
the  Company  took  it  over  in  19 12,  and  to  describe  how  a  derelict  farm 
used  for  nothing  but  an  annual  pheasant  shoot  had  been  reclaimed  and 
was  being  worked  again — a  thing  that  has  often  been  declared  an 
impossibility. 

We  went  to  see  the  steam-tractor  at  work,  but  it  had  broken  down, 
and  the  new  driver  (a  Dane  with  only  a  week's  experience)  could  not 
find  out  what  was  the  matter.  In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Emerson  had 
discovered  the  cause  and  told  the  man  what  to  do.  This  tractor  is  hired 
out  to  the  small  holders  and  also  to  the  neighboring  farmers,  who  are 
glad  of  it. 

N.  B. — The  locality  is  very  proud  of  the  "Lady  Farmers,"  and  on 
excellent  terms  with  them. 

We  finished  our  exciting  and  somewhat  jolting  drive  past  the  mill 
where,  until  recently,  the  corn  was  ground.  War  has  made  this  impos- 
sible for  the  moment.  Indeed,  on  all  hands  the  war  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  the  Women  Co-operative  Farmers.  For  one  thing,  pupils  are 
hard  to  get  and  to  keep,  and  two  or  three  months'  training  is  taken  now 
instead  of  one  or  two  years.  The  heavier  parts  of  the  work  have  been 
done  to  a  certain  extent  by  men.  ■  Xow  there  are  few  men  to  be  had. 
Prices  of  food  and  fodder  have  been  raised,  and  the  price  of  commodities 
(e.  g.,  the  cheese)  artificially  kept  down.  There  are  some  forty  acres 
still  to  let  to  small  holders,  but  no  possibility  of  building  houses  for  them 
if  they  take  the  land. 

We  ended  the  inspection  by  going  to  the  hay  fields,  where  a  much- 
belated  crop  was  being  carted.  Two  pupils  were  at  work  and  one  hired 
woman  and  one  man.  The  crop  had  been  on  the  ground  for  weeks; 
owing  to  the  rain  it  could  not  be  carted,  but  Miss  Emerson,  being  Irish, 
and  "used  to  wet"  (to  use  her  own  phrase),  had  had  it  turned  again  and 
again  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  so  had  saved  it — a  good  lesson 
to  the  pupils  and  in  direct  opposition  to  much  generally  held  opinion. 

Last,  but  not  least,  was  the  sight  of  Miss  Traynor  selecting  a  sheep 
for  market;  carrying  it  (a  goodly  burden  and  struggling  withal),  and 
finallv  tying  its  legs  in  a  skilful  knot.  Who,  after  seeing  that,  would  say 
that  women  cannot  do  the  heavy  parts  of  farming? 

Miss  Emerson  told  me  that  for  those  who  have  capital  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  farming  and  some  money  to  be  made.  For  those 
without,  given  the  right  material  and  the  proper  length  of  training  (she 
was  very  emphatic  on  these  two  points),  she  can  always  get  posts  as 
managers  on  small  estates.  She  has  many  requests  from  people  running 
small  places  with  mixed  farming,  for  suitable  women  of  all-round  expe- 
rience to  help  them. — Reprinted  from  J I 'omen's  Employment,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  publishers. 
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BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 

To-day  American  women  are  counting  values  as  never  before  in 
their  comfortable  lives.  We  have  had  so  much  to  enjoy — we  women  of 
this  generation  in  America.  Foreign  travelers  have  told  us  that  our 
luxurious  lives  were  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  United  States.  Bankers 
have  told  us  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  such 
sums  of  money  been  spent  on  pleasure — largely  for  women  to  enjoy. 

What  has  all  this  done  to  us?  How  can  we  face  this  greatest  tragedy 
of  all  history? 

I  am  speaking  to  members  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  and  members  of  Garden  Clubs  to-day,  and  I  wish 
I  were  an  eloquent  speaker,  that  I  might  impress  upon  you  the  fact 
that  nowhere  have  you  as  great  an  opportunity  for  worth-while  work 
as  directly  in  line  with  these  interests. 

The  world  is  facing  famine  to-day.  Every  particle  of  food  raised 
enlarges  the  circle  of  nourished  people.  The  bit  you  raise  or  induce 
others  to  raise  pushes  that  famine  circle  back  one  bit  more. 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  how  far  away  we  Anglo-Saxon  women 
have  drifted  from  the  soil.  Cannot  you  remember  when  travelers  re- 
turning from  Europe  have  told  in  shocked  tones  of  women  working  in 
the  fields?  My  mother  was  :■  garden  lover,  but  1  never  saw  her  touch 
the  earth.  My  grandmother  was  a  farmer's  wife,  but  it  was  her  hus- 
band's boast  that  neither  his  wife  nor  his  daughters  ever  worked  on  the 
farm  nor  even  in  the  garden. 

Now  realize  a  little  what  Garden  Clubs  have  done.  The  grand- 
daughter of  that  boastful  man  glories  in  getting  down  on  her  knees  in 
the  dirt;  has  planted  the  greater  part  of  her  flower  garden  herself,  and 
is  not  regarded  as  doing  anything  in  the  least  uncommon. 

Have  you  noticed  how  eager  the  world  is  to  learn  of  you  to-day, 
and  how  pitifully  ignorant  most  women  are  of  the  first  principles  of  life? 
Our  system  of  education  is  greatly  to  blame.  Did  you  study  botany 
as  I  did,  I  wonder?  Without  one  word  as  to  life,  or  production,  or  food 
crops,  or  soil,  or  succession  of  crops?  No,  indeed;  I  tore  flowers  and 
leaves  and  roots  to  pieces  in  order  to  classify  name,  family,  species. 
"What's  in  a  name,"  indeed?     A  whole  year's  study  anyway. 

Now  let  us  classify  for  a  moment  the  services  a  Garden  Club  can 
offer  to-day: 

First.  Help  to  form  public  opinion.  Make  gardening  the  big. 
popular  thing  it  should  be.  Teach  that  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 
lie  in  the  garden,  to  be  found  by  the  least  or  the  mightiest.  Teach 
this  most  democratic  of  pleasures.  Do  you  remember  in  "Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through,"  the  book  we  were  all  reading,  how  the  old  station- 
master  beats  the  expert  gardener  of  the  great  estate  at  his  own  game,  in 
raising  the  lovely  sweet  peas?  Plants  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and 
respond  to  loving  care  in  a  marvelous  manner. 

Second.  Use  your  influence  to  have  gardening  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  instead  of  the  so-called  nature  study,  which  begins  no- 
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where  and  ends  nowhere.  [Massachusetts  is  doing  wonderful  work  along 
this  line.  A  supervisor  is  hired  for  gardening,  just  as  here  we  have 
supervisors  of  music  or  art  or  German.  This  supervisor  has  the  same 
length  year  as  other  teachers,  but  her  vacation  comes  in  the  winter — 
November,  December  and  January.  She  begins  her  work  in  February, 
teaching  about  bulbs,  roots,  plants,  seeds,  plans  for  gardens,  soil,  fer- 
tilizers, crops,  food — life  itself.  The  school  garden  is  a  sample  garden 
i  inly.  Home  gardens  are  encouraged,  visited  and  credited.  The  results 
are  astonishing.  For  years  we  have  been  busy  educating  children  to 
despise  the  farm  and  bend  all  their  energy  to  getting  to  the  city.  Our 
cities  have  grown  larger  and  larger,  prices  of  food  have  gone  higher 
and  higher.  We  are  coming  to  the  breaking  point.  Massachusetts  is 
proving  that  education  in  true  nature  study  takes  the  young  people 
back  to  the  soil — back  to  being  producers,  instead  of  consumers  only, 
and  factory  hands.  Help  spread  this  doctrine  here.  Remember,  as  tax 
payers  and  people  with  a  vision,  you,  too,  are  responsible  for  our  system 
of  public  education. 

Third.  The  greatest  lack  here  in  the  west  is  the  lack  of  standards. 
People  do  not  know  what  should  be  expected  of  their  gardens,  what 
the  crop  should  measure,  what  seeds  bring  best  results.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  power  for  good  of  the  Boston  Horticulture  Society, 
with  its  monthly  exhibits  during  the  season  and  its  many  prizes  and 
blue  ribbons.  I  wish  every  Garden  Club  in  Chicago  could  arrange  for 
such  monthly  exhibits,  in  their  own  districts,  for  the  coming  summer. 
The  exhibits  should  be  held  Saturday  afternoons,  that  the 
working  people  could  profit  by  them.  Prizes  for  vegetables  this  year 
should  be  small  money  prizes — blue  ribbons  will  tempt  out  the  flowers. 

The  regulations  for  the  exhibits,  prizes,  etc.,  should  be  published 
earlv.  The  name  of  the  seed  and  where  purchased  should  be  required. 
"Example  is  better  than  precept,"  and  such  exhibits  would  prove  a  liberal 
education  to  an  entire  neighborhood. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  pathetic  to  find  how  little  city  people  of  to-day 
know  about  what  a  bit  of  soil,  good  seed  and  care,  will  produce. 

Fourth,  and  lastly,  let  me  mention  the  splendid  work  done  by  many 
Garden  Clubs  in  the  East  in  establishing  Community  Canning  Depots. 
A  convenient  location — in  one  case,  a  vacant  garage — fitted  with  large 
tables  and  oil  stoves,  and  an  expert  in  charge.  Here  any  woman  could 
bring  her  produce  and  have  instruction  and  assistance  in  preserving  it 
for  winter  use.  Boards  of  charity  organizations,  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  combined,  asking  for  donations  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  met 
on  appointed  clays  and  together  canned  supplies  for  the  winter. 

For  it  is  not  enough  that  we  encourage  gardening.  We  must  urge 
intensive  gardening,  urge  that  each  raise  more  and  then  more,  and  then 
teach  how  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost.  Oh,  you 
have  such  an  unlimited  field  of  service  and  the  world  needs  you  so  woe- 
fully.     Do  not  falter  in  this  great  work  which  you  are  best  fitted  to  carry. 

Axxa  R.  Gross,  Illinois. 
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DEFERRED  DIRECTORY. 

The  publication  of  the  Directory  Number,  upon  which  we  depend  to  keep  the 
members  in  touch  with  one  another,  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  number  of  our  members  failed  to  keep  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Office  informed  of  their  change  in  name,  address  and  interests. 

This  was  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  when  compiling  and  checking  tin- 
information  on  file. 

The  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  deem  it  wise  to  defer  publication  in  order 
that  correct  information  may  be  obtained. 

For  this  purpose,  a  questionaire  will  be  sent  out  to  all  members  where  complete 
information  is  lacking.  On  the  promptness  with  which  replies  are  received  depends 
the  publication  of  the  Directory. 

Omitting  at  this  time  the  Directory  necessitated  the  substitution  of  this  number 
by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  before  the  new  Editor  and  Bulletin  Com- 
mittee had  been  finally  selected. 

THE  FORMING  OF  UNITS. 

The  members  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  inter- 
ested in  placing  units  of  women  on  the  land  this  spring  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  following  suggestions,  which  were  sent  out  by  the  War  Council  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  to  the  Presidents  of  their  clubs  : 

To  organize  Farm  Units,  a  Committee  should : 

First — Secure  information  concerning  local  conditions.  This  should  include 
inquiry  into  the  labor  shortage  on  farms  and  gardens,  the  possible  supply  of  workers, 
and  the  various  organizations  which  might  be  called  upon  for  assistance. 

Second — Raise  money  for  initial  expenses  and  to  insure  against  loss  the  first 
year.  The  amount  needed  will  vary,  according  to  the  scale  on  which  the  work  is 
undertaken,  from  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  case  of  a  single  small  unit,  to  several 
thousand  dollars  where  one  or  more  large  units  are  started,  and  the  preliminary 
work  requires  a  paid  secretary  and  field  worker. 

Third — Canvass  employers  to   determine   how   many   workers   may   be   needed 

Fourth — Find  a  suitable  site,  secure  house  or  tents,  and  equipment. 

Fifth — Enroll  workers,  and  secure  a  competent  head,  and  assistants,  if  needed. 

Sixth— Arrange    transportation,    questions   of    wages,    etc. 

The  preliminary  work  of  publicity  among  farmers  and  workers  should  be  begun 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  camps  should  be  open  from  May  rill  October,  if  possible. 

In  the  case  of  small  units  of  ten  or  twelve,  the  employer  may  provide  shelter, 
cots,  stove  and  cooking  utensils,  the  workers  to  bring  their  own  bedding,  table 
utensils,'  and  to  provide  their  own   food. 

The  employers  should  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  whether  by  piece  work 
or   for  an   eight-hour   day.     Conditions   of   work   should   be   carefully   investigated. 

The  ideal  large  camp  would  probably  consist  of  a  house  for  kitchen,  dining 
and  living  rooms,  and  tents  for  sleeping;  a  lake  or  stream  nearby  is  a  great 
advantage. 

A  convenient  uniform  should  be  worn.  In  one  camp  this  consisted  of  blue 
shirt  and  overalls ;  in  another,  middy  blouse,  bloomers  and  golf  stockings  were 
worn.  One  English  uniform  is  a  belted  smock  or  long  coat,  knickerbockers  and 
gaiters. 

Where  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  agricultural  instruction  for 
the  workers,  by  lectures  or  in  a  camp  garden. 

Much  help  may  be  expected  from  Farm  Bureaus  and  State  Employment  Bureaus, 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Women's  Colleges  and  Alumnae  Association-,  The 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Women's  Clubs,  The  National  Women's  Farm  Laborers'  Association, 
and  many  other  agencies. 


ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.     Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES. 

Orders  taken  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  information.  M.  V.  Landman, 
Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  R.  D.  2. 

FLOWERS. 

We  will  send  a  lovely  box  of  choicest  fresh-cut  flowers,  well  packed,  to  any 
address  within  the  third  zone  by  parcel  post  for  $1.00  and  for  $1.50.  The  Young 
Florist,  Stone  House,  Duchess  County,  New  York. 

COMBINATION  CUSHION. 

A  Kneeling  Cushion  with  Tool  Bag  Attachment  is  offered  to  Amateur  Gardeners. 
It  may  be  used  kneeling,  while  planting,  transplanting  or  weeding,  with  proper  tools 
in  open  attached  bag  at  side.  Standing,  with  tool  bag  hung  upon  the  wrist,  both 
hands  are  free  to  trim  or  tie  plants,  or  gather  flowers,  which  may  be  carried  in 
the  tool  bag.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  to  the  Keeling  Cushion  Co.,  250  Cedar 
Road,  254  Cedar  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


POTPOURRI. 

Delicious  potpourri,  made  from   rose  leaves  gathered  in  1917,  $1.00  per  quarter 
pound.     Address  Potpourri,  254  Cedar  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

TO  AID   OUR  SAMMIES. 

-  Hardy  larkspur  seed,  exceptionally  fine  coloring,  originally  from  Kelway,  Eng- 
land. A  generous  packet,  as  long  as  if  lasts,  for  10  cents;  postage,  3  cents  extra. 
Stamps  accepted.     Mrs.  William   II.  Grafflin,  Glencoe,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

POSITION  WANTED. 

Graduate  of   Cornell   Agricultural   College,   experienced  in    farm   management, 
desires   position.     Best    of   references.     Blanche   A.    Corwin,    Grand   Rapids,    Minn. 


GOATOLOGY. 

Why  I  Became  a  Goat  Farmer.     Price,  50  cents. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  the  First  and  Only  Herd  of  Certified  Milch  Goats.  Price, 
25   cents. 

Post  Office  order,  not  loose  coin.  Flora  Caton  McKeand,  FTealth  and  Goat 
Culture  Farm,  Garrison  Road,  Fort  Erie,  Canada. 

ORDER   NOW. 

We  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  members  the  probability  of  seed  short- 
age ;  to  advise  them  to  order  their  farm  and  garden  seeds  early,  thus  insuring 
delivery  in  time  for  planting,  as  well  as  the  desired  variety  of  seed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Members,  when  writing  the  National  Office  for  information,  should  enclose 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 
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Designed  especially  for  use 
in  connection  with  the 

Woman's     Land 
Service  Movement 

This  outfit  is  exclusive 
with  the  Wanamaker 
Store,  New    York 

"Molly  Pitcher  Farm   Outfit": 

Smock,  Breeches  and  Hat  .    .  $7.75 

Khaki  color  Jean  Cloth  in  size 
14  to  20  years.  Over  20  year 
size  10%  additional  charge 

Separate  Hat 1. 00 

Separate  Smock 4.00 

Separate  Breeches 2.75 

"Molly   Pitcher  Farm  Outfit": 

Cream  color  cotton  crepe  or   blue 
"Trouville     Cloth"    (To     order) 

sizes  14  to  20  years $9-5° 

Over   20    years    10%     additional 
charge 

Separate  Hat 1.25 

Separate  Smock 5.50 

Separate  Breeches 2.75 


Heavy  tan  cotton  rib  (turn 

over  top)  stockings  .    .    .  $1.15  pair 

Tan  grained  leather  outing 
shoes  in  "B"  and  "D" 
two  widths  only,  sizes 
4  to  7 5.50  pair 


Spiral    Leggins    of    khaki 

color  army  serge    .    .    .    .  $3.50  pair 

Cotton  canvas  gloves  (rib- 
bed wrist) 22  pair 

Standard     make     of    blue 

denham   overalls  .         .    .     1.75  pair 


Order  through  the  Personal  Service  Bureau 
Second  floor,  Old  Building 

JOHN   WANAMAKER 

New    York 
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THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  has  made  steady  progress 
since  the  report  in  the  February  Bulletin.  In  addition  to  the 
Advisory  Council,  a  temporary  Executive  Board  has  been  appointed, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Howes,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Second  Vice-Chairman. 
Miss  Peters,  Executive  Secretary. 
Miss  Loines,  Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Wilson,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Wendell  Bush  Miss  Ida  Ogilvie 

Miss  Pauline  Goldmark  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot 

Mrs.  V.  Everitt  Macy  Mrs.  George  T.  Powell 

Mrs.  George  Notman  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward 

Mrs.  Wendell  Bush  has  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Finance 
Committee.     The  following  appointments  have  also  been  made: 
Committee  on  Organization — Mrs.  Howes,  Chairman. 
Sub-Committee  on  Unit  Methods — Miss  Ogilvie,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Training — Mrs.  Rogers,  Chairman. 
Sub-Committee  on  Speakers,  Slides  and  Posters— Mrs.  R.  C.  Hill, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Wendell  Bush,  Mrs.  Frances  Brown,  Miss 
Helen  Stevens. 
Working  with  the   Recruiting   Committee — Dr.  Aristide   Munn, 
Chairman;  Miss  Pauline  Goldmark,  Miss  Ver  Planck. 
Mrs.   Stanley   McCormick,   Chairman  of  Food   Production  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  expressed 
her  cordial  approval  of  the  plan  of  a  Woman's  Land  Army,  and  has  given 
her  personal  support  to  the  work.     The  Woman's  Land  Army  has  also 
been  signed  up  as  a  co-operating  organization  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee. 

Temporary  headquarters  have  been  opened  at  32  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  where  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  a 
room  in  her  house.  The  Working  Women's  Protective  Union,  at  9  East 
Eighth  Street,  will  register  agricultural  workers  at  their  Bureau.  Al- 
ready many  applications  have  been  received  from  women  who  wish  to 
work  on  the  land,  and  among  them  it  is  hoped  that  some  will  find  their 
true  vocation  in  this  work. 

A  committee  to  organize  New  York  State  has  been  appointed;  and 
Mrs.  Burgess,  the  acting  Chairman,  has  opened  an  office  at  White  Plain- 
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in  the  Court  House.  A  letter  has  been  sent  by  her  to  each  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Managers,  asking  for  a  survey  of  the  County  where  labor  is 
needed.  A  conference  has  been  called  in  New  Jersey  for  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary nth,  to  organize  the  work  there,  and  other  States  will  be  organ- 
ized as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Council  is,  briefly: 

First — To  bring  together  Associations  and  Bureaus,  both  public  and 
private,  which  are  interested  in  the  work  of  women  in  agriculture. 

Second — To  push  what  is  known  as  the  unit  plan,  that  is,  the  organi- 
zation of  groups  of  women  workers,  who  shall  live  together  in  a  center 
and  go  out  to  work  on  neighboring  farms. 

Third — To  stimulate  the  recruiting  for  this  purpose  of  various 
groups  of  women,  especially  those  in  the  seasonal  professions  and  trades. 

Fourth — To  see  that  good  living  and  working  conditions  are  secured 
and  adequate  training  and  supervision  provided  for  the  women  workers. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  purposes  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  State 
Committees,  working  through  the  National  Council  of  Defense. 

WOMEN  ON  THE  FARMS. 

PROTESTS  from  labor  union  men,  increasing  in  volume  until  they 
seem  to  threaten  real  trouble,  have  greeted  the  movement  to  em- 
ploy women  workers  in  jobs  formerly  held  by  men.  The  labor  leaders 
contend  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  substitutions,  that  there 
are  enough  men  to  fill  all  the  vacant  places,  without  detriment  to  our 
selective  draft  army.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  is  true.  In 
the  meantime,  one  phase  of  the  female  labor  development  is  exceptional, 
in  that  it  meets  no  opposition  from  unionized  male  labor.  This  is  the 
effort,  now  expanding,  to  supply  women  as  unskilled  farm  laborers,  at 
two  dollars  a  day. 

The  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  with  official  sanction  from  Wash- 
ington, and  widespread  support  from  private  resources,  are  able  to  show 
that  New  York  State  farmers  employed  hundreds  of  young  women  sent 
out  last  year  by  a  division  of  the  Mayor's  Defense  Committee.  These 
girls  were  worth  their  two  dollars  wages  because  they  made  no  pretense 
of  being  anything  but  untrained  helpers,  and  because  the  farmers  paid 
them  only  for  the  hours  actually  spent  in  the  fields.  The  plan  to  extend 
the  movement,  as  outlined  in  a  recent  article  on  the  newly-formed  Land 
Army  of  America,  in  the  Magazine  Section  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  includes  a 
promise  that  both  of  these  sane  conditions  will  be  continued.  There 
will  be  no  attempt  to  pose  the  girl  laborers  as  skilled  agriculturists,  and 
they  will  be  paid  only  for  what  they  do. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  extraordinary  reasons  exist  for  using  women 
on  farm  work,  when  they  are  willing  and  physically  fit.  A  labor  scarcity 
has  caused  the  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  plant  too  little 
for  fear  of  future  inability  to  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops,  and  they 


welcome  any  labor  worth  its  price.  The  lack  of  opposition  to  female 
farm  labor  by  the  trade  unions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  unionized  laborers 
are  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  cities.  There  is  no  current  of 
labor  from  city  to  country.  Economists  for  generations  have  urged 
"back  to  the  farm"  movements,  but  they  have  not  been  heeded.  The 
drift  is  all  the  other  way,  from  farm  to  city.  In  short,  the  unionized 
workman  is  a  city  dweller,  disliking  the  country,  caring  not  at  all  who 
does  the  farm  work.  It  is  no  affair  of  his  if  the  woman  chooses  to  toil 
on  a  farm  for  two  dollars  a  day.  He  will  fight  back  if  she  takes  his  place 
in  a  factory,  or  store,  or  on  a  street  car;  but  she  can  till  every  farm  and 
plantation  in  the  universe  without  arousing  his  ire.  So  the  Land  Army 
of  America  faces  no  handicap  of  male  objections  so  long  as  it  can  enlist 
girls  sturdy  enough  to  satisfy  the  farmers  that  they  are  worthy  of  their 
hire. — Editorial,  New  York  Times. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 

IN  common  with  other  loyal  citizens,  the  members  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  have  felt  that,  until  the  war  is  won, 
luxuries  must  give  place  to  necessities.  It  has  seemed  to  those  whom 
the  members  have  placed  in  authority  that  the  present  form  of  the 
Bulletin  is  one  that  can  temporarily  be  simplified;  that,  in  fact,  a  well- 
filled  leaflet  can  carry  much  practical  information  as  to  the  activities  of 
the  branches  and  the  individual  members,  and  that  the  money  so  saved 
can  well  be  used  in  promoting  work  which  bears  directly  upon  the  duties 
devolving  upon  every  woman  capable  of  producing  her  share  of  that 
food  which  means  Liberty.  Therefore,  the  longer  articles  will  for  the 
present  be  dropped  from  our  columns,  and  need  for  them  on  the  part 
of  individuals  will  be  met  by  reference  to  printed  material  given  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  addressed  to  the  office.  The  former  Editors  of  the 
Bulletin,  Miss  Haines  and  Miss  Wood,  have  set  a  standard  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  equal.  The  possibility  lies  in  co-operation.  Edi- 
torial scouts  are  needed.  If  you  who  read  this  have  an  item,  a  sugges- 
tion, a  valuable  experience,  report  it,  and  report  it  at  once.  A  post-card 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  Bulletin,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  will  put  your 
thought  into  the  mind  of  two  thousand  others,  and  two  thousand  can 
serve  the  country  better  than  one. 

KANSAS  INTERESTED  IN  WOMAN  FARM  LABOR. 

MRS.  THEODORE  SAXON,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who  recently 
called  a  conference  of  the  women  farmers  of  Kansas,  writes: 
"After  much  thinking  over  the  labor  situation,  I  decided  I  would  talk 
to  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  see  how  he  took  the  proposition 
of  my  organizing  a  woman's  State  association  of  some  kind  to  meet  the 
war  demands  of  raising  more  food,  to  help  the  women  whose  men  had 
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been  called  to  service,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  labor  for  the  farmers 
and  gardeners." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea,  and 
had  a  notice  of  the  conference  mimeographed  in  his  office  and  sent  out 
with  the  notices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Topeka  the  three  preceding  days.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
became  enthused  at  once,  and  together  with  the  Shawnee  County  Farm 
Bureau,  helped  to  advertize  the  meeting.  "I  myself  wrote  personal 
letters  to  about  three  hundred  women  throughout  the  State  whom  I 
thought  would  be  interested.  We  had  a  terrible  day  for  our  meeting: 
only  about  half  our  speakers  present.  But  those  who  came  were  very 
interesting,  and  many  questions  were  asked.  We  organized,  and  elected 
a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  also  appointed  a  committee  on 
constitution." 

The  farm  labor  situation  in  Kansas  is  serious,  and  the  farmers  are 
much  interested  in  the  project;  but,  of  course,  do  not  believe  it  will  work. 
However,  "they  may  change  their  minds." 

CONFERENCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

THE  New  England  Branch  of  the  W.  N.  F.  and  G.  A.  held  a  special 
Conference  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  January  3rd. 
devoted  to  the  agricultural  work  done  this  past  summer  by  units  of  col- 
lege women  and  others  interested  in  trying  the  experiment  of  farm  work 
with  untrained  women. 

Wishing  to  present  the  subject  thoroughly,  we  asked  only  speakers 
who  knew  from  their  own  personal  experiences  what  could  be  done  and 
what  had  already  been  accomplished  by  women  in  this  field. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  following  people,  all  of  whom 
spoke  convincingly  regarding  the  success  of  their  last  summer's  experi- 
ments, and  as  each  one  spoke  from  a  different  viewpoint,  she  brought 
something  new  and  interesting  to  the  Conference:  Miss  Florence  Cush- 
ing,  Trustee  of  Vassar  College;  Miss  Alice  Campbell,  representing  the 
Vassar  unit;  Miss  Ida  H.  Ogilvie,  speaking  for  the  Mt.  Kisco  unit;  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilder,  representing  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  Miss  Lorain  P. 
Jefferson,  speaking  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Miss  Marjorie  T.  Gregg,  of  Radcliffe,  exhibited  with  two  manikins. 
a  new  and  practical  uniform  for  garden  and  farm  work,  which  is  her  own 
invention,  and  has  already  been  placed  on  sale  at  two  department  stores 
in  Boston. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  as  a  result  there 
have  been  continual  requests  for  information  regarding  the  placing  of 
women  on  the  land.  The  college  girls  are  very  much  interested,  and 
we  hope  shortly  to  complete  plans  for  starting  units  in  Massachusetts 
both  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  to  help  in  the  food 
production  this  coming  season.  Mary  Copeland,  Secretary. 
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OUR  NEW  OFFICE,  414  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  address  of  the  Association  since  it  first  had  its  own  office  has 
been  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York — the  similarity 
of  our  aims  having  caused  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
to  extend  to  us  such  hospitality  as  enabled  us  as  a  young  association  to 
make  sure  our  beginnings.  But  the  pressure  of  war  work  upon  the 
space  in  the  building  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  forced  our  Association  to 
seek  another  office.  Yet  the  demand  from  without  was  no  less  impera- 
tive than  the  demand  from  within.  Our  own  war  work  has  grown  and 
is  growing,  and  the  small  room  would  no  longer  house  the  office  force 
and  the  many  volunteer  workers,  the  women  seeking  training  for  work 
on  the  land,  and  the  trained  agricultural  workers  coming  for  direction 
as  to  where  best  to  serve.  Our  agricultural  library,  too,  has  long  since 
outdistanced  our  housing  space.  Therefore,  the  Council,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  taken  for  the  Association  a  large 
meeting  room,  with  a  small  adjoining  office,  at  414  Madison  Avenue, 
near  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  This  is  to  be  the  permanent  home 
of  the  Association  for  the  next  three  years — and  longer,  unless  we 
outgrow  it. 

No.  414  Madison  Avenue,  the  colonial  building  in  which  the  rooms 
are  to  be  found,  will  from  its  architectural  style  remind  us  as  we  enter 
it  that  the  liberty  for  which  we  are  fighting  had  its  roots  deep  in  the 
colonial  farm,  and  that  it  was  as  a  successful  farmer  that  our  first  Presi- 
dent used  the  energies  released  to  him  by  the  leisure  of  well-won  peace. 

The  large  room  is  to  be  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  members,  as  a 
library  of  practical  agricultural  literature,  as  a  center  in  which  seasonal 
sales  of  members'  produce  may  be  conducted,  and  especially  as  the 
common  ground  on  which  those  who  want  to  win  the  war  by  producing 
food  may  meet  as  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-members  of  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  Your  name  on  the  members' 
list  in  the  inner  office  is  all  you  need  as  introduction  to  entitle  you  to 
your  own  place  as  worker,  reader,  enquirer,  in  the  "club"  room  at  414 
Madison  Avenue.  Three  years  ago  the  Council  would  have  said  to  you, 
"Come,  the  latch  string  is  out."  To-day  we  say,  "Come,  the  reveille 
has  sounded." 

ONE  NEW  MEMBER. 

TO  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  for  its  war  work,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  Bulletin,  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting 
voted  that  each  member  be  asked  to  secure  ONE  new  member. 

May  your  President,  with  all  the  warmth  at  her  command,  beg  each 
member  to  look  upon  this  request  of  the  Council  as  a  personal  one? 
Never  more  than  at  this  moment  was  our  Association  needed.  It  was 
never  better  equipped  for  work.     The  establishing  of  the  three  great 
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Branches — Chicago,  Boston,  New  York — during  the  past  year,  proves 
its  vitality  beyond  question.  Its  future  never  looked  brighter  or  of 
more  positive  value.  Your  officers  and  Council  now  appeal  to  you  for 
this  small  service  to  the  Association  and  the  work  it  represents.  It 
should  be  easy  for  each  to  enlist  the  interest  of  one  more,  only  one  more, 
in  the  burning  question  of  women  on  the  land  at  a  time  when  women 
are  and  will  be  needed  there. 

May  we  count  on  YOU  immediately  to  secure  one  new  member? 

Louisa  Yeomans  King. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Wo- 
man's National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  opened  a 
Holiday  Sales  Shop  at  388  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  December 
3rd,  in  one-half  of  a  modest  little  basement  store  for. the  sale  of  the 
products  and  work  of  members  of  the  Branch. 

There  were  forty  consignors,  and  the  commercial  perfection  of  the 
majority  of  the  articles  prepared  for  the  public  was  most  surprising  and 
inspiring.  The  sugar  shortage  made  maple  products  and  honey  of 
particular  interest. 

Before  the  shop  opened,  sufficient  contributions  were  made  to  cover 
the  office  expenses,  as  the  five  per  cent,  commission  charged  on  sales 
was  not  enough  to  defray  expenses. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  make  the  enterprise 
self-supporting  at  the  start,  but  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  encourage 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  take  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  as 
an  experiment,  and  bring  them  together  in  a  friendly  and  profitable  way, 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  all. 

Almost  one  thousand  dollars  was  taken  in  on  sales,  and  it  was  a 
great  gratification  to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  send  the  checks  for 
the  consignments  that  had  been  sold. 

It  was  an  interesting  experiment,  and  helped  to  make  the  Associa- 
tion better  known,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  small  beginning  of  some 
really  big  work.  We  gratefully  thank  all  our  kind  friends  who  helped  us 
either  financially,  or  in  the  shop  work,  or  by  sending  us  their  work  and 
their  products. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  consignors  and  the  products  sold.  Any 
one  interested  may  obtain  the  address  of  the  consignor  whose  products 
she  would  like  to  buy,  by  sending  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
to  Mrs.  J.  D.  Colt,  Suffolk  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Miss  Alary  P.  Abbot— Apples.  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker— Butter. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Abbott— Jam  and  Jelly.  Mrs.  C.   A.   Davis— Candy   and  baskets. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Blanchard— Bulbs.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Davis— Cake  and 
Miss  Marian  R.  Case— Bulbs.  cookies. 

Miss  Melita  Crawley— Vegetables,  fruits  Miss  Ellen   F.    Crocker — Jelly  and  pre- 
and  jelly.  serves. 


Miss  Alice      Brown — Sweethearts      and  Miss  Eliza    Philbrick— Violets    and   car- 
maple  cream.  nations. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Edgar — Plants  Miss  Penelope  Post— Posters. 

.Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes — Jelly  in  boxes  Miss  Margaret    Rand — Jelly    and    prc- 

and  baskets.  serves. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Gaylord — Plum  puddings.  Miss  Eleanor  Richards— Eggs. 

Mrs.  A.     J.     Goddard — Vegetables     and  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan — Greens,  etc. 

preserves.  Mrs.  Mary  E.   Moulton— Aprons,  mince 
Miss  Helen   Holmes — Greens  and  dried  meat  and  puddings. 

flowers.  Miss  Christine  A.   Norton — Candy. 

Mrs.    C.      S.      Houghton— Apples      and  Miss  Caroline    P.     Webber— Marshmal- 

chickens.  low  cream. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway — Plants    and  Mrs.  Wetherbee — Baskets. 

cut  flowers.  Miss  M.   Wilkinson — Coverlet. 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  Howard— Honey.  Mrs.  Alanzo  S.  Woodside— Vegetables. 

Mrs.  Mary    E.    Hutchinson— Jelly     and  Miss  M.  Wyman— Bayberry.    Calendars. 

preserves.  Mrs.  Andrew   Adie — Eggs   and  chickens 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lee — Nuts.  and  celery. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Pearmain — Peaches  in  pre-  Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown— Pickles. 

serves,  marmalade  and  jelly.  Miss  L.  B.  Stevens — Photographs. 
Miss  A.  W.  Peck — Stenciled  work. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Successful  Farming.     A  ready  reference  on  all  phases  of  agriculture 

for  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Edited  by  Frank  D. 

Gardner.     John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia.     iQ1?- 
The  Potato.     By  Arthur  W.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  Mortier  F.  Barrus,  Ph.D., 

and  Daniel  Dean.     MacMillan  Company,  New  York.     1917.     Rural 

Science  Series.     $1.50. 
Strawberry  Growing.     By  L.  W.  Fletcher.      MacMillan    Company. 

New  York.     1917.     Rural  Science  Series.     $1.75. 

A  vast  store  of  technical  knowledge  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms 
'is  presented  in  Professor  Gardner's  '"Successful  Farming."  It  is  an 
agricultural  encyclopaedia  in  one  volume.  Each  article  is  written  by  an 
expert  in  the  special  subject.  The  articles  are  of  necessity  condensed, 
but  brevity  has  not  levied  too  heavy  a  toll  on  subject  matter.  Excellent 
bibliographies  are  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  these  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.  The  ten  sections,  sub-divided  into  eighty  chap- 
ters, cover  such  principal  topics  as  Soils  and  Their  Management,  Farm 
Crops,  Horticulture,  Forestry  and  Floriculture,  Live  Stock,  Dairy  Farm- 
ing, Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment,  Farm  Management,  Plant  and 
Animal  Diseases,  Insect  Enemies  and  Their  Control,  Home  Economics. 
Weights  and  Measures. 

"The  Potato,"  by  Messrs.  Gilbert.  Barrus  and  Dean,  is  a  book- 
primarily  for  the  specialists.  Attention  is  paid  to  breeding  and  improve- 
ment, climate,  soils,  manures  and  fertilizers,  insect  pests,  diseases  and 
their  control.  The  methods  of  large-scale  production  and  marketing  are 
described,  with  interesting  tables  showing  costs.  But  the  war  gardener 
can  no  more  afford  to  pass  this  book  by  in  reading  than  to  banish  the 
necessary  potato  from  her  garden.     The  small  potato  patch,  or  the  few 
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acres  of  potatoes  on  the  general  farm,  are  of  prime  importance  both 
for  food  and  profits.  The  chapter  on  "Control  Measures  Against  Dis- 
ease" will  save  many  a  desperate  gardener  when  beetle,  blight  and  bac- 
teria descend  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

The  Strawberry,  like  the  turkey,  the  sweet  potato  and  Indian  corn, 
is  an  indigenous  North  American  product.  No  person  could  devote  a 
lifetime  to  growing  strawberries  without  becoming  a  public  benefactor. 
How  to  become  a  professional  grower  is  the  theme  of  Professor 
Fletcher's  book,  though  he  would  probably  be  the  first  to  decry  such  an 
unscientific  introduction.  The  book  is  a  model  of  terse,  exact,  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement;  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  Straw- 
berries are  not  a  luxury;  they  may  be  grown  in  almost  all  conditions  and 
climates. 

Feeding  the  Family1.     By    Mary    Swartz    Rose,  Ph.D.      MacMillan 

Company.  New  York.      191 7. 

The  complete  Hooverite  admits  to  moments  of  intense  depression 
in  considering  the  problem  of  feeding  her  family — or  did  until  she  met 
Dr.  Rose's  book.  Successful  nutrition,  together  with  the  strictest 
economy  for  patriotic  purposes,  and  insistent  family  appetites,  is  a  com- 
bination of  problems  that  is  keeping  the  American  housewife  awake  o' 
nights.  Dr.  Rose  tells  us  that  "the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide 
dietaries  for  the  numerous  housewives,  who  prepare  something  like  a 
thousand  meals  a  year  for  their  families,  and  who  Avish  to  know  how  the 
science  of  nutrition  can  be  made  to  function  most  successfully  in  their 
daily  lives."  Tins  is  accomplished  by  food-plans  and  dietaries  for  various 
groups:  food  for  the  adult  man,  for  the  adult  woman,  for  the  baby,  for 
children  of  different  ages,  for  old  people,  for  the  sick  and  convalescent.' 
In  the  chapter  on  "Family  Menus,"  helpful  combinations  are  suggested, 
and  typical  dietaries  are  given  that  are  a  boon  to  the  busy  housekeeper. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNIFORMS. 

THERE  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  most  practical 
to  wear  when  working  in  field  or  garden.  All  agree  that  skirts  are 
impractical,  but  the  opinions  on  what  form  the  bifurcated  garment  should 
take  are  varied;  some  like  bloomers,  others  overalls,  others  the  divided 
short  skirt,  and  many  like  the  breeches  and  coat  or  smock  of  the  English 
women's  land  army.  As  the  bloomers,  overalls  and  divided  skirt  are 
well  known,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  and  others,  have  confined  themselves  to  de- 
signing a  uniform  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  English  women,  which 
may  be  bought  at  moderate  price  either  in  its  entirety  or  such  parts  as 
are  needed.  It  consists  of  sensible,  low-heeled,  waterproof,  laced  shoes; 
heavy  stockings  or  puttees;  breeches,  and  coat  or  smock  of  galatea 
khaki  or  cotton  drill,  and  a  small  cotton  hat.     These  uniforms,  differing 


slightly  in  design,  may  be  bought  at  several  shops.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, write  the  National  Office  of  the  Woman's  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN.,  CANNING  KITCHEN. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  send  you  the  summary  of  our  work,  though  no 
figures  can  give  the  work  inspired  by  the  cannery  and  done  in  pri- 
vate homes,  and  the  spirit  of  interest  and  co-operation  in  the  town. 
Personally,  I  think  there  was  not  a  day  last  summer  that  some  one  or 
more  of  our  family  were  not  picking,  preparing  or  canning  vegetables 
or  fruit  and  salting  down.  The  canning  kitchen  was  in  operation  from 
July  3rd  to  September  27th,  three  and  four  days  a  week.  Total,  forty- 
six  days.  Work  was  done  in  basement  of  Centre  School,  room  donated, 
by  volunteer  teams,  with  captain  and  a  paid  supervisor.  Average  daily 
attendance,  twenty,  which  means  about  sixty  volunteer  workers  a  week. 
All  community  fruits  and  vegetables  donated.     Finished  product: 

Lbs.  Pts.         Total 

Private  orders 2605          1052         3657 

Community    1 107  274         1381 

Grand  Total    5038 

The  community  jars  are  in  storage,  and  will  be  sold  in  small  quan- 
tities after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  the  need  will  be  greater,  and  sold 
at  small  prices. 

We  asked  for  our  work  from  five  cents  for  tomatoes  and  small  vege- 
tables, to  twelve  cents  for  corn,  plus  sugar  and  jar,  and  jars  were  sold 
at  market  price  or  less. 

At  the  very  last  we  were  asked  to  make  jam  for  the  soldiers — we 
really  had  no  facilities  for  jam;  but  we  borrowed  kettles,  had  peaches  and 
sugar  given,  and  produced  thirty-six  large  containers  full. 

Ellen  Davis  Wood. 
October,  1917. 

LONG  ISLAND  CANNING  KITCHENS. 

West  Islip — 972  quarts  vegetables  in  glass;  192  quarts  preserved  fruits; 

330  pounds  jam  in  wooden  pails. 
Hicksville — 10,939  packages  fruit  and  veletables. 
Huntington — 4,200  packages  fruit  and  vegetables. 
L.  I.  R.  R.  Dera.  Farm— 1,238  packages  fruit  and  vegetables;  112  pounds 

fruit  and  vegetables  dried. 
Nissequogue — 1,200  packages   (put   up   in  thirty   days). 
Woodhaven — 6,500  quarts  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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Southampton — 11,000  packages  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Islip — i, 080  quarts  vegetables  and  jams. 
Merrick — 415  packages  vegetables  and  jams. 

Stony  Brook — 5,580  quarts  fruit    and    vegetables;    1,200    quarts    fruit 
butters. 
Total  of  the  nine  out    of    fifteen    kitchens — 39,236    packages;    112 
pounds  dry.  E.  L.  Fullerton. 

November,  1917. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  SHORTAGE. 

THE  vegetable  seed  growers  of  southern  New  Jersey  are  being 
eagerly  sought  by  representatives  of  seed  companies.  The  supply 
of  seed  is  expected  to  be  very  short  next  spring,  because  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  have  been  selling  for  such  high  prices  that  the  growers  have 
found  it  even  more  remunerative  to  sell  their  products  for  table  use  than 
to  produce  seed  for  the  increased  prices  offered  by  seed  dealers.  Since 
many  of  the  vegetable  seeds  retain  their  vitality  quite  well  for  from  two 
to  eight  years,  it  is  the  custom  of  seedsmen  to  carry  over  from  year  to 
year  enormous  quantities  which  may  not  have  been  sold.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  there  is  no  surplus  in  the  seed  storage  houses,  because 
the  home  gardeners  depleted  the  supply  last  spring. 

As  a  severe  shortage  of  vegetable  seed  is  expected  for  next  season, 
the  extension  division  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  is 
urging  growers  to  save  seed  from  their  most  desirable  products.  Saving 
seed  is  easily  done,  and  is  fully  explained  in  "Farmers'  Bulletin  884." 
This  bulletin  can  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS. 

"I  regretted  I  could  not  attend  the  last  conference  held  in  Chicago. 
The  date  of  the  conference  conflicted  with  that  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Natural  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  at  Niles,  Ohio,  the 
grounds  of  which  f  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  out.  The  building  is  a 
beautiful  white  marble  classic  memorial,  Doric,  and  most  inspiring  to 
work  and  commune  with.  When  the  5th  of  October  came,  I  was  torn 
between  desire  to  be  in  two  places  at  once — Niles  and  Chicago.  I  enjoy 
the  Bulletins  so  much — they  keep  me  going,  so  to  speak." — Martha 
\l.  Owsley,  Ohio. 

"I  am  glad  the  Bulletin  comes  every  month  now,  and  I  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover  several  times,  and  then  pass  it  on  to  some  one  else. 
It  is  so  interesting  to  read  what  some  of  our  members  are  doing.  I 
had  quite  a  large  garden  this  summer,  and  after  it  was  ploughed  I  worked 
it  mostly  all  myself.  I  have  about  160  jars  of  canned  vegetables,  con- 
sisting of  t,2  varieties,  and  I  feel  I  have  tried  'to  do  my  bit.'" — Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Tyler,  New  Jersey. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Office  of  the  Association,  414  Madison  Avenue,   New  York  City. 
Telephone  connection. 

SALES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

The  idea  of  this  department  is  to  put  the  members,  with  their  varied  activities, 
in  touch  with  one  another  through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  assumes  no  responsibility  in  the 
transactions.  It  simply  puts  the  members  in  touch  with  one  another  and  thereafter 
the  negotiations  are  carried  on  between  them.  If  the  members  wish  to  sell  some- 
thing, to  buy  something,  or  to  exchange  one  commodity  for  another,  they  should 
make  the  fact  known  through  the  Sale  and  Exchange  Department. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   INSERTING   NOTICES. 

For  inserting  a  notice  the  charge  is  thirty  cents  for  ten  words  or  less.  Ad- 
ditional words,  five  cents  each.  Payment  must  accompany  notice.  Write  your  name 
and  address  very  plainly. 

Address  all  notices  to  the  Sale  and  Exchange  Service,  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANSWERING  NOTICES. 

Put  your  inquiry  in  a  three-cent  stamped  envelope,  unsealed,  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  notice  you  are  answering  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope.  As  no  names  or 
addresses  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  each  notice  is  given  a  number.  Enclose  this  in 
an  envelope  and  mail  to  the  Association. 

Your  enclosed  letter  is  then  forwarded  by  the  Association  to  the  person  the 
number   represents. 

No.    1 — For  Sale :  Russian    Sunflower    Seed. 

No.    2— For  Sale:  To  members  only,  Pedigreed  Green  Mountain  Potatoes,  for  small 
garden  plots. 

STATE   CHAIRMEN. 

Mrs.  King  has  appointed  State  Chairmen,  under  Mrs.  Notman,  Chairman  of 
the  Land  Service  Committee,  to  organize  committees  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
in  the  different  States.     Below  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  accepted : 

Mrs.  Henry  Alston,  2939  18th  Street,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Senator  Agnes  Riddle,  Sullivan,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wetmore,  2800  Woodland  Drive,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Horwitz  O'Brien,  Moore  Haven,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon,  238  Woodlawn,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  John  Marshall,   1327  Third   Street,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Miss  Elizabeth   L  Clark,  1625  Belvidere  Terrace,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Massey  Holmes,  1040  West  53rd  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Richardson,  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,   Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Mcllvaine,  154  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Jean  Williams,  403  East  18th  Street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Martha  Owsley,  238  Broadway,  Youngstown,   Ohio. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  W.   B.   Williams,  Lapeer,   Michigan. 

Miss  Rhoda  White,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Miss  Hilda  Loines  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  Food  Production  for  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.     She  iias  also  been  made  a  m< 
of  the  War  Conference  Board  of  the  Council  of   Women's   Organizations   in    X'ew 
York  City. 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.     Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at   this   rate. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES. 

Orders  taken  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  information.  M.  V.  Landman, 
Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  R.  D.  2. 

FLOWERS. 
We  will  send  a  lovely  box  of  choicest  fresh-cut  flowers,  well  packed,  to  any 
address  within  the  third  zone  by  parcel  post  for  $1.00  and  for  $1.50.     The  Young 
Plorist,  Stone  House,  Duchess  County,  New  York. 

COMBINATION  CUSHION. 

A  Kneeling  Cushion  with  Tool  Bag  Attachment  is  offered  to  Amateur  Gardeners. 
It  may  be  used  kneeling,  while  planting,  transplanting  or  weeding,  with  proper  tools 
in  open  attached  bag  at  side.  Standing,  with  tool  bag  hung  upon  the  wrist,  both 
hands  are  free  to  trim  or  tie  plants,  or  gather  flowers,  which  may  be  carried  in 
the  tool  bag.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  to  the  Kneeling  Cushion  Co.,  250  Cedar 
Road,  254  Cedar  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

POTPOURRI. 

Delicious  potpourri,  made  from  rose  leaves  gathered  in  191 7,  $1.00  per  quarter 
pound.     Address   Potpourri,  254  Cedar  Road.    New   Rochelle,    N.   Y. 

FOR   OUR   BLINDED   SOLDIERS. 

Hardy  larkspur  seed,  exceptionally  fine  coloring,  originally  from  Kelway,  Eng- 
land. A  generous  packet,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  10  cents;  postage,  3  cents  extra. 
Stamps  accepted.     .Mrs.  William  H.  Grafflin,  Glencoe,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

LOT   FOR   SALE. 

Denver,  Colorado.— Corner  lot,  100 x  125  feet.  Small  house;  city  improvements. 
For  sale,  lease,  exchange  for  Eastern  farm,  or  would  take  a  partner.  M.  Virginia 
Baughman,  72  Curtis  Terrace,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

FARM  FOR  RENT. 

Vacation  farm  for  rent.  In  northern  Rhode  Island,  two  miles  from  electric 
cars.  Comfortably  furnished  farm  house,  barn,  etc.  Garden  already  ploughed; 
fruit,  berries,  duck  pond,  pasture  for  cow.  Suitable  for  a  Garden  Club  or  a  party 
of  ladies.  $150  the  season.  Address  Miss  Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  153  Power  Street. 
Providence,   R.   I. 

POSITION  WANTED. 

Position  on  Poultry  Farm.  Specialized  in  Poultry  at  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Ambler,  Pa.  Have  some  knowledge  of  Gardening.  Address  Miss  Phoebe  Hoffman, 
3805  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under  whose  authority  it  is  published.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Secretary,  Miss  J.  A.  Cross,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  L  G.  Davis,  Foxburg,  Pa.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders. 
Edited  by  Miss  J.  B.  Haines,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
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WILL  YOU 


use  a  hoe? 

mend  fences? 

follow  a  plow? 

drive  a  tractor? 

help  with  the  milking? 

work  in  the  orchards? 

help  in  the  hay  fields? 

pick  in  the  berry  patch? 

harvest  the  small  vegetables? 

Initiative  is  the  American  impulse. 
The  United  States  will  not  veed  the  ex- 
ample of  England  to  prove  that  women 
can  till  the  soil,  or  the  courage  of  the 
French  or  Canadians  to  prove  that  they 
can  endure  it. 

This  Spring  and  Summer,  more  than 
last  year,  girls  and  women  in  units  or- 
ganized for  this  important  war  work — 
those  of  extreme  wealth  with  those  in 
moderate  circumstances — girls  frorn^  col- 
lege, business,  offices,  city  homes — will  go 
to  the  country  for  as  many  weeks  and 
months  as  they  can.  Will  you  help  carry 
through? 

This  outfit,  designed  expressly  by 
Best  &  Co.,  for  women  farm  work- 
ers, is  sold  complete  for  1 5.00.  The 
garments  may  be  purchased  separate- 
ly also. 


BREECHES    of    khaki-colored 


PUTTIES are     canvas     with     spiral 

lacing.  $1.25 

SHOES made  on  our  Famous  Orpic 

Last  Patented;  sturdy,  but  abso- 
lutely  flexible.  $5.75 


tough    stuff." 

$3.25 

COAT     BLOUSE— of     khaki     "tough     stuff- 
also,    made    to    wear    over    a    shirt   waist    or 
without  one;  with  low  neck  as  pictured,   or  con- 
verted  to   high.  $5.75 
For    warmer    days,    the    blouse    comes    in 
blue  jean.  $3.95 

HAT a    soft    sport    shape    capable    of 

many  modifications,  cut  from 
khaki-colored  "tough  stuff"  and 
offering  ample  protection  from 
wind  and  sun.  $.95 


Camp  and  College  Sellers,  Paula  A.  Matzner,  in  Charge 

"pEest  &  Co. 


f  tanfclin  Simon  a  Co. 

A  Store  of  Individual  Shops 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and~36th  Sts.,   New  York 


Practical  Garden  Clothes 
for  Women  Farmers 

"PUTNEES,"  the  new  trousers, 
May  be  worn  with 

Smock,  Tabard, 
Shirtwaist  or  Middy 

smart,  modest, simple, 

self-adjusting  and 

easily   laundered 


f- 


A— TABARD  in  blue  or 
khaki  colored  galatea,  V- 
neck,  tailored  belt  with  two 
patch  pockets. 

Misses'  sizes  14  to  20  years 
Women's  sizes  36  to  42  bust 


1.50 


\P 


c     ft 


B— PUTNEES  of  blue  or  khaki  colored 
galatea ;  can  be  made  to  form  breeches  or 
bloomers  by  adjusting  strap  at  knee.  a  r\*\ 
Waist  measure,  26  to  32  in ' *f  »vHJ 

C — SMOCK  in  blue  or  khaki  colored  galatea ; 
open   down   front,   convertible   collar,  tailored 
belt,  with  two  patch  pockets. 
Misses'   sizes,    14  to  20  years. 
.Women's  sizes,  36  to  42  bust.. 


4.00 


Illustrations  by  Permission  of   Good  Housekeeping 
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WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY. 

AS  the  planting  season  begins,  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
grows  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  New  York  State,  six  women  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Fruit  Commission  to  work  through  the  State 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  food  production. 
They  report  that  the  farmers  near  Syracuse  are  most  eager  to  try  women 
on  the  farms. 

The  Land  Army  "farmerettes,"  in  costumes  designed  by  members 
of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  made  an  excellent  impression  as 
part  of  the  parade  at  the  Military  and  Naval  meet  in  New  York,  where 
they  were  loudly  applauded.  At  the  International  Flower  Show,  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  and  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  took  a 
booth  together,  in  order  to  promote  the  land  army  work.  Members  of 
garden  clubs  which  have  organized  units  acted  as  hostesses  on  the  dif- 
ferent days.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  each  had  its  own 
day,  and  there  were  representatives  from  Ambler,  Farmingdale  and 
Lowthorpe,  to  tell  about  the  special  courses  in  training  now  being  given 
at  those  schools.  The  "farmerettes"  in  costume  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  proved  an  excellent  advertisement  for  the  cause. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  22,   1915,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Cheltenham,   Pa., 

under   Act   of   Congress,    March   3,    1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  One  dollar  a  year. 
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Over  a  thousand  registrations  have  been  received  in  New  York 
State,  and  four  units  are  already  being  organized  on  Long  Island,  four 
in  Westchester,  two  in  Dutchess,  one  in  Rockland,  and  one  in  Columbia 
County.  A  unit  of  seven  girls  and  a  supervisor  is  now  being  sent  out 
to  prune  peach  trees  for  a  month  in  New  Jersey.  Committees  have  been 
organized  in  the  following  States: 

Connecticut — Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Schenck,  Wilton. 

Maryland — Chairman,  Mrs.  Janon  Fisher,  The  Caves,  Eccleston. 

Michigan — Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Williams,  Lapeer. 

New  Jersey — Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Macllvaine,  State  House, 
Trenton. 

New  York— Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess,  Court  House, 
White  Plains. 

Pennsylvania — Chairman,  Miss  Mary  Gibson,  1607  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Vermont — Chairman,  Prof.  Bertha  N.  Terrill,  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Burlington. 

Illinois — Chairman,  Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake,  112  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 

Members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  these  States  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  their  Chairmen  to  assist  in  forming  units 
investigating  employers  and  housing,  or  by  acting  as  workers,  super- 
visors or  agricultural  directors. 

In  Connecticut,  the  following  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  has  been  appointed:  Mrs.  E.  G.  H.  Schenck,  Chairman, 
Wilton,  Conn. ;  Miss  Runtz-Rees,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Defense, 
Woman's  Division;  Mrs.  Alsop,  Chairman  of  Food  Production  Com- 
mittee, Council  of  Defense,  Woman's  Division;  Mr.  Korper,  representing 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  and  the  State  Employment  Bureau; 
Mr.  Selden,  Federal  Farm  Expert;  Mr.  Davis,  State  Director  of  Farm 
Bureaus;  Miss  Sprague,  Director  of  Home  Economics.  The  Executive 
Committee  will  work  through  the  County  and  Town  Committees  of 
Home  Economics  (Farm  Bureau),  in  co-operation  with  other  organi- 
zations. 

ENLIST  IN  THE  LAND  ARMY. 

EVERY  newspaper,  every  magazine  is  full  of  accounts  of  brave  deeds, 
heroic  service  in  war,  self-sacrificing  work  for  our  Allies  and  our 
country.  Never  has  the  flame  of  altruism  burned  so  brightly  or  so 
steadily.  Many  women  are  doing  work  never  dreamed  of  before ;  many 
want  to  be  of  use,  but  cannot  find  their  niche.  France  calls  us  all  to 
help  in  her  deep  need,  and  her  need  and  the  need  of  the  whole  world  is 
food. 

Can  we  not  use  the  willing  woman  power  of  our  country  for  this 
most  important  field  of  service  now  before  our  Association,  viz.,  the 
Units  of  Women  Farm  Workers  now  being  organized  throughout  the 
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States?  Though  it  has  not  the  immediate  alluring  or  adventurous  appeal 
that  other  war  work  has,  it  is  as  vital  in  importance. 

There  must  be  many  women  in  our  Association  or  known  by  our 
members  who  have  felt,  even  just  during  these  last  momentous  weeks, 
that  they  must  give  themselves  and  their  resources  in  some  big  way 
to  help.  Those  who  cannot  for  some  reason  go  abroad,  and  others  there 
may  be,  who  might  feel  their  spirit  quickened  to  work  for  construction 
rather  than  destruction.  If  such  women  would  offer  themselves  to  these 
units  as  supervisors,  house  secretaries,  chauffeurs  or  workers,  they  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  personnel. 

There  are  units  formed  for  New  York  State  and  several  planned 
for  Pennsylvania.  One  in  the  latter  State  in  Chester  County,  near  his- 
toric ground,  Valley  Forge  and  the  Brandywine.  This  might  appeal  to 
women  of  the  West,  who  could  thus  make  modern  history  here.  They 
would  have  a  useful  and  interesting  summer  in  any  of  these  units,  while 
aiding  in  just  as  vital  a  way  as  those  who  are  in  hospital  or  canteen  work 
abroad.  Though  not  so  thrilling  as  the  great  journey  across  the  sea, 
it  is  war  work  just  the  same. 

Food  will  win  the  War,  and  we  must  Win  the  Food. 

Bring  this  to  the  attention  of  your  friends  and  your  friends'  friends. 

Apply  to  Woman's  Land  Army,  32  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  information  as  to  positions  open  in  units,  paid  or  unpaid. 

COURSES  IN  GARDENING. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

I.  Simple  Home  Garden  Courses  for  those  desiring  to  conduct 
their  own  gardens:  Saturdays  in  April,  10.30  A.  M.;  Tuesdays  in  May, 
3  P.  M.;  Tuesdays  in  June,  3  P.  M.  The  fee  for  each  course  will  be 
five  dollars,  which  will  include  necessary  supplies  and  materials. 

II.  Training  Courses  for  Teachers  for  School  Gardens:  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  April  1st  to  May  10th, 
1918,  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  May  6th  to  June  14th,  1918,  from  2.30  to  5.30 
P.  M.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  July 
9th  to  August  16th,  1918,  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M.  A  certificate 
will  be  awarded  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  to  students  satisfac- 
torily completing  the  course. 

III.  Special  or  Partial  Courses  in  Gardening  may  be  arranged  if 
applications  are  sufficiently  numerous. 

All  correspondence  relative  to  these  courses  should  be  addressed  to 
Henry  Griscom  Parsons,  Supervisor  of  Gardening  Instruction,  Mansion, 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park. 

Training  Farm  in  Illinois. 
Personnel — Women  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  pass  required 
physical  examination. 


Object — Training  in  all  branches  of  Farming  arid  Gardening  to  fit 
for  service  as  salaried  leaders  of  untrained  units  the  following  season. 

Terms — Board  and  lodging;  no  charge  for  training, 

Period  of  Training — Approximately  April  to  October;  full  season 
preferred;  probably  June  15th  to  October  can  also  be  arranged, 

Two  weeks'  probation  period  required. 

A  few  opportunities  may  be  offered  for  training  at  small  wages  on 
private  farms. 

Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  Illinois  Branch,  608-112  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Office  of  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association;  Telephone,  Central  2386.     Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake,  Chairman. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Gardening  and  Hor- 
ticulture for  Women,  Groton,  Massachusetts,  offers  Special  Summer 
Courses  in  General  Agriculture  as  follows: 

Course  I — Intensified  Training  in  General  Agriculture,  April  1, 
1918,  to  May  11,  1918.  Open  to  mature  women  to  be  trained  for  super- 
vision of  specific  units  of  women  and  girls  who  will  work  on  farms  the 
summer  of  1918.     Board,  room  and  tuition,  $75.00,  payable  in  advance. 

Course  II — Comprehensive  Special  Course  in  General  Agriculture, 
April  15,  19 18,  to  September  13,  1918.  Open  to  mature  women  who 
will  be  prepared  for  positions  as  superintendents  of  farms  and  estates, 
supervisors  of  school  and  community  gardens.  Board,  room  and  tuition, 
$200.00,  payable  in  advance. 

Both  courses  will  be  thoroughly  practical,  including  the  actual  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  seeding,  the  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  of 
crops;  scientific  instruction  in  soils,  drainage,  etc.,  and  all  the  problems 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  farm  work. 

Lecturers  have  been  secured  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  workers  in  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Students  will  be  taught  conservation  of  farm  products;  pruning, 
grafting,  spraying  of  orchards;  fruit  picking  and  packing;  care  of  live 
stock,  use  of  farm  machinery,  etc. 

Supervision  of  units  of  women  and  of  units  of  girls  working  on  farms 
in  and  near  Groton  will  be  arranged. 

Lowthorpe  School  is  situated  in  Groton,  thirty-six  miles  west  of 
Boston,  on  a  farm  sufficient  in  size  to  enable  the  student  to  gain  practical 
experience.     Address  Principal,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Short  War  Courses — April,  May,  June,  19 18.  These  courses  aim 
to  equip  the  much-sought-after  officers  for  our  Land  Army,  who  will 
train  the  raw  recruits  in  producing  our  country's  food.  Each  course 
consists  of  lectures  and  practical  work. 
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Lieutenants'  Courses. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (12  weeks) — Mondays,  10-12.30,  April  8  to 
June  24;  Mondays,  2-4.30,  April  8  to  June  24.  The  morning  course 
deals  with  Principles  and  Practices  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  such  as 
sowing,  planting,  cultivating  the  crop,  planning  and  preparing  the 
ground,  the  use  of  tools,  etc.  The  afternoon  course  deals  with  Culture 
of  Specific  Crops — Potatoes,  Onions,  Root  Crops,  and  all  principal 
vegetables. 

Fruit  Growing  (12  weeks) — Fridays,  10-12.30,  April  12  to  June  28. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  lieutenants  to  insure  the  production 
of  our  staple  fruit  supply.  This  course  deals  with  the  planting,  pruning 
and  training,  spraying,  hai  vesting  and  routine  culture  of  fruit. 

Canning  and  Preserving  (12  weeks) — Fridays,  2-4  P.  M.,  April  12 
to  June  28.  Latest  up-to-date  methods  in  conserving  Vegetables  and 
Fruits  by  Drying,  Canning  and  Preserving. 

Poultry  (12  weeks) — Fridays,  2-4  P.  M.,  April  12  to  June  28.  Gen- 
eral Course  in  Poultry  Rearing,  with  special  attention  to  war  rations  for 
fowls. 

Captains'  Courses. 

Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive  (12  weeks),  April  8  to  June  28.  This 
course  includes  the  War  Courses  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Fruit  Grow- 
ing, Canning  and  Preserving,  and  Poultry;  also  lectures  and  practical 
work  in  Floriculture  and  a  Practical  Business  Course,  most  essential  in 
the  management  of  a  unit. 

Fees  for  War  Courses — Lieutenant's  Course:  12  weeks,  half  day 
each  week,  $10.00;  12  weeks,  whole  day  each  week,  $17.50.  Captain's 
Course:  12  weeks,  5  days  each  week,  $65.00.  Board  and  lodging  at 
school  weekly  (accommodations  limited),  $10.00.  Board  and  lodging  in 
neighborhood,  prices  and  addresses  on  application.  A  deposit  of  $5.00 
is  required  for  registration.  This  will  be  credited  on  payment  of  fees. 
No  fees  transferable. 

First  National  Service  School,  Woman's  Naval  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  school  has  three  courses  of  instruction,  any  one  of  which  the 
student  may  select.  They  are  repeated  twice,  namely,  April  22nd  to 
May  nth,  May  12th  to  May  31st. 

'Course  No.  1  will  interest  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin.  It  consists 
of  Intensive  Agriculture,  Food  Conservation,  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
Canning,  Preserving,  Drawing  and  Dehydrating  of  Fruits  and  \  ege- 
tables,  Military  Calisthenics  and  Drill,  American  History  and  Current 
Events  in  War  Zone. 

The  school  is  open  to  all  American  women  over  eighteen  years  ni 
age,  or  who  will  be  eighteen  within  six  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
school.  The  fee  for  each  term  of  twenty  days  is  $40.00.  which  cover- 
all expenses  of  the  student  while  at  the  school  for  lodging,  food,  tuition, 
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medical  attendance,  and  all  other  expenses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uniform,  which,  as  it  remains  with  the  student  as  her  property,  must  be 
purchased  by  her  aside  from  the  school  tuition.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  National  Service  School,  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers,  Mason 
House,  1606  Twentieth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmingdale. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
will  start  new  classes  the  first  of  each  month  if  the  demand  for  instruc- 
tion is  adequate. 

Bennett  School. 

The  Bennett  School  of  Liberal  and  Applied  Arts  at  Millbrook,  New 
York,  will  give  War  Courses  in  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry under  the  direction  of  Miss  May  F.  Bennett,  Principal,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Willard  Lambert,  Instructor  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Cornell  University,  The  course  is  from  April  15th  to  June  3rd. 
Tuition  for  the  course  will  be  $175.00,  payable  in  advance.  This  sum 
covers  board,  laundry,  seeds,  tools  and  all  necessary  working  apparatus, 
The  only  additional  expense  will  be  for  books  and  stationery — $5.00 
should  cover  these  items.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Miss  Bennett. 

CLUBWOMEN  TO  RUN  FARM. 

The  Women's  University  Club  of  106  East  Fifty-second  Street  will 
conduct  a  model  farm  for  women  this  summer  at  Redding,  Conn.  The 
first  group  of  workers,  all  of  whom  are  college  graduates  and  members 
of  the  club,  have  already  commenced  operations  with  early  seed  planting. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Home  Vegetable  Gardening  from  A  to  Z.  With  special  reference 
to  Pacific  Coast  Conditions.  By  Adolph  Kruhm.  Illustrated  in 
color  and  black  and  white  from  photographs.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  1918.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  excellent,  compact  book  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  "to  give  reliable  guidance  to  the  millions  of  new-born  gardeners 
who  have  never  used  a  spade,  a  rake  or  a  hoe.  How  to  perform  the 
many  simple  acts,  the  sum  total  of  which  constitutes  the  fine  art  of 
gardening,  is  plainly  told  through  words  and  pictures."  The  whole 
process  of  preparation  for  the  vegetable  garden  is  most  carefully  de- 
scribed and  pictured  for  the  amateur;  while  for  the  experienced  gardener 
much  valuable  information  is  given  on  the  question  of  varieties  of  certain 
vegetables  and  their  sequence  for  a  continued  season.  Especially  helpful 
for  the  latter  are  the  sections  on  lettuce  and  Witloof  chicory,  those  de- 
licious salads  which  only  need  proper  knowledge  and  care  to  grow 
successfully.  All  amateurs  who  intend  to  grow  their  own  vegetables 
seriously  this  summer,  as  a  war  time  measure,  cannot  do  better  than 
possess  this  well-ordered  book. 
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Women  and  War  Work.     By  Helen  Fraser,     Published  by  G.  Arnold 

Shaw,  New  York  City.     Price,  $1.50. 

Miss  Helen  Fraser's  book  brings  to  its  American  readers  an  inspir- 
ing- example  of  enduring  courage,  strength  and  selfless  service  as  shown 
by  the  women  of  England,  The  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  women  in  the  different  branches  of  the  war  service,  such  as  the 
Waacs,  the  V.  A.  D.'s,  etc.,  and  the  record  of  their  fine  achievements, 
is  of  the  utmost  value  to  American  women  to-day.  But  to  the  members 
of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  it  is  the  chapter  on  the  Women's 
Land  Army  which  is  sure  to  make  the  strongest  appeal.  This  Land 
Army  now  numbers  over  258,000,  and  without  them,  as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  says,  agriculture  would  be  at  an  absolute 
standstill  on  many  farms  in  England  and  Wales  to-day.  Now  that  the 
burden  of  food  production  is  beginning  to  fall  heavily  on  America,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  their  example  as  a  guide  and  an  inspiration,  and 
it  should  be  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  our  members  that  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America  was  launched  at  a  conference  called  by  the  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  and  addressed  by  Miss  Fraser. 

Note. — These  books  may  be  bought  through  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  the 
quoted  prices,  with  eight  cents  additional  for  postage. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

MISS  HELEN  HOLMES,  of  Kingston,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Association. 
Miss  Holmes  was  one  of  the  first  women  in  New  England  to  take  up 
agriculture  as  a  profession,  and  she  not  only  runs  her  own  farm  most 
successfully,  but  is  prominent  in  the  agricultural  work  of  the  State. 

On  Friday,  March  1st,  the  New  England  Branch  arranged  a  Con- 
servation Supper  for  the  New  England  Federation  of  Rural  Progress. 
The  committee  in  charge  were  Miss  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Conant.  It  was 
a  pleasant  introduction  of  our  Association  as  one  of  the  co-operating 
organizations  of  the  Federation. 

On  April  2nd,  the  New  England  Branch,  acting  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  gave  its  members  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Miss  Helen  Frazer  of  England,  who  spoke  on 
"'Women  in  Agriculture." 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

The  demand   for  girls   and  women   who  have  some  training   for   work  on   the 
farms  and  in  the  gardens  is  very  great.     We  ask  any  one  who  wishes 
to  write  to  our  Secretary,  Miss  Webb,  at  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  (  ity, 
stating  their  qualifications,  etc.     We  will  put  their  application  on  file  and  help  them 
in  obtaining  a  position. 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY. 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.      Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Chinese  Lantern  plants  Physalis  Francheti,  25  cents  each.  English  mint  roots. 
15  cents  each.     Finest  mixed  Hollyhocks  seed,  10  cents  a  packet. 

POSITION  WANTED. 

Young  woman  of  some  horticultural  experience  wants  summer  work  on  farm 
or  in  business,  where  there  would  be  chance  of  future  partnership.  Good  references. 
Apply  to  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1918  SUGARING. 

Maple  Syrup  in  glass  jugs.  Hard  and  soft  Maple  Sugar.  Red  Echo  Farm, 
Topsham,  Vermont. 

ROCKBOUND   CAMP. 

Why  not  rest  in  one  of  my  comfortable  cabins,  in  the  wilds  of  Pike  Co.,  Glen 
Eyre,  Pa.?     Agnes  VV.  LeRoy. 

WAR-TIME  BEEKEEPING. 

Technical  or  general  lecture  of  timely  interest.  Stereopticon  illustrations. 
Covers  Honey  Production,  What  Women  are  Doing  to  Increase  It ;  Value  of  the 
Bee  to  the  Farmer;  The  Life  of  the  Bee;  Honey  as  a  Sugar  Substitute.  Endorsed 
by  schools  and  women's  clubs.  For  terms  and  dates,  address  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy 
Wright,   Linden   Hill  Apiary,   Chelmsford,   Mass. 

SPECIALTIES   FOR   SALE. 

Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed.  Plant  some  for  poultry  food.  25  cents  a  pound. 
Haberlandt  Soy  Beans — a  fine  human  food  variety.  30  cents  a  pound. 
French  Endive  Roots  for  forcing.  $1.00  a  dozen.  Sent  Postpaid.  M.  V.  Land- 
mann,  Cranberry,   New  Jersey. 

FLOWERS. 

We  will  send  a  lovely  box  of  choicest  fresh-cut  flowers,  well-packed,  to  any 
address  within  the  third  zone  by  parcel  post  for  $1.00  and  for  $1.50.  The  Young 
Florist,   Stone   House,   Duchess   County,   New   York. 

FOR  OUR  BLINDED  SOLDIERS. 

Hardy  larkspur  seed,  exceptionally  fine  coloring,  originally  from  Kelway,  Eng- 
land. A  generous  packet,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  10  cents;  postage,  3  cents  extra. 
Stamps  accepted.     Mrs.  William  H.  Grafflin,  Glencoe,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

For  Sale: — Two-year  .  Asparagus  roots,  Palmetto,  Conover's  Colossal,  Barr's 
Mammoth,  70  cents  per  100;  $5.50  per  1000.     Blithefield  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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dent, Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Secretary,  Miss  J.  A.Cross,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  L.  G.  Davis,  Foxburg,  Pa.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

OUR  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  on 
Thursday,  May  23d,  at  10.30  A.  M.  The  morning  will  be  devoted 
to  the  regular  business,  including  reports  and  the  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Gager,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  will  give  an  address  of  welcome,  after  which  the  members  will 
be  personally  conducted  through  the  garden,  where  there  is  much  to 
interest  the  visitor.  The  Japanese  garden  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind  in  any  public  park  in  the  United  States.  The  children's 
gardens  are  also  an  unusual  feature. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  reached  from  New  York  by  taking  either 
subway  to  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  and  then  a  Flatbush  Ave.  trolley  to 
Malbone  St. ;  or  the  Brighton  Beach  Elevated  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
to  Consumers'  Park  Station.  (The  Elevated  trains  stop  only  when  the 
conductor  is  notified  in  advance.)  After  the  business  meeting  a  hot  lunch- 
eon will  be  served  at  a  dollar  per  person.  Those  wishing  to  attend  the 
luncheon  will  kindly  notify  Miss  Webb,  our  Secretary,  at  414  Madison 
Avenue,  by  May  16th,  enclosing  check  for  one  dollar,  as  this  enables  us 
to  notify  the  caterer  how  many  to  provide  for. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  22,   1915,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Cheltenham,   Pa.. 

under   Act   of   Congress,    March   3,    1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  One  dollar  a  year. 
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SPECIAL  COUNCIL  MEETING. 

SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  16th, 
at  10  A.  M. 

Present:  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  Jackson 
(proxy),  Miss  Loines. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Article  1,  section  4  of  the  By-Laws,  be 
amended  as  follows : 

Branch  associations  containing  not  less  than  ten  members  may  become 
affiliated  with  this  Association  by  complying  with  the  following  require- 
ments : 

(a)  By  co-operating  with  the  National  Association  while  carrying  on 
independent  local  work  in  accordance  with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Association. 

(b)  By  paying  annual  dues  to  the  National  Association  of  $1.00  per 
capita,  or 

(c)  By  paying  annual  dues  as  follows:  a  branch  with  active  mem- 
bership dues  of  $1.00  per  year,  contributing  membership  dues  $2.00  per 
year,  sustaining  membership  dues  $5.00  per  year,  life  membership  dues 
$50.00,  shall  return  50%  of  such  dues  to  the  National  Association;  active 
membership  of  $1.00  shall  not  carry  with  it  a  subscription  to  the  periodical 
published  by  the  Association. 

The  remaining  sections  are  unchanged. 

Article  5,  section  2,  shall  be  amended  as  follows :  ( 

The  life  membership  fee  shall  be  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  payable  at 
one  time. 

Article  9,  section  1,  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

The  Association  shall  publish  a  periodical,  one  copy  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  free  to  all  members  of  the  Association  not  in  arrears  for 
dues,  except  as  noted  in  Article  1,  section  4.  Members  whose  dues  for 
the  current  year  remain  unpaid  on  June  1st  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  periodical  until  such  arrears  are  paid.  Extra  copies  and  copies  to 
non-members  may  be  sold  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  on  motion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hilda  Loines, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY  NOTES. 

THE  New  York  State  Food  Commission  has  appointed  six  Women 
Farm  Labor  Experts  to  help  increase  the  food  production.  They  are 
working  in  the  State  Employment  Bureau  under  Miss  Louise  Odencrantz, 
as  follows : 

Albany — Miss  Agnes  Ryan. 
Binghamton — Mrs.  Helen  Rogers. 
Buffalo — Mrs.  Clarence  Nichols. 
New  York — Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Coleman. 
Rochester — Miss  Ethel  Arey. 
Syracuse — Miss  Pansy. 

If  any  members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  New  York 
State  want  to  place  units  or  to  secure  women  to  work  in  units  they  should 
apply  to  the  Woman  Farm  Labor  Expert  at  the  nearest  State  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

Mrs.  Coleman  is  organizing  25  to  30  units  at  present,  some  of  which 
will  start  on  March  1st. 

The  farmers  near  Syracuse  are  eager  to  have  the  women  work  for 
them,  and  units  are  being  recruited  among  the  girls'  fraternities  in  Syra- 
cuse University.  One  canner  has  promised  to  increase  his  acreage  of 
beans,  provided  that  he  can  be  sure  of  twenty-five  women  on  August  1st. 
In  Albany  there  are  many  foreign  women  who  have  done  farm  work 
in  Europe,  but  not  over  here.  The  State  Employment  Bureau  is  arranging 
to  have  them  go  out  to  work  on  farms  by  the  day  and  return  to  their 
homes  at  night,  as  they  wish  to  live  at  home. 

Barnard  College  is  registering  nearly  twenty-five  women  every  week 
for  farm  work. 

At  Vassar,  students  have  already  begun  farming  and  gardening.  Of 
the  volunteers,  150  recruits  will  be  taken  for  the  summer  farming,  to 
work  not  only  the  Vassar  Farm,  but  adjoining  estates  in  Dutchess 
County.  They  will  supply  fruit,  vegetables  and  dairy  products  for  the 
training  camp  for  nurses  at  Vassar  as  well  as  canning  and  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  college. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  appropriated  $75,000  for  agricultural  work  and 
is  appointing  a  Land  Service  Committee  to  look  after  this  branch  of  their 
War  Service.  They  wish  to  help  in  starting  units  where  other  financial 
support  is  not  available.  Any  community  desiring  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  agri- 
cultural unit  should  make  application  through  State  Land  Army  Com- 
mittee to  the  General  Executive  Committee,  who  will  then  present  it  to 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Full  details  should  be  sent  as  to  needs  of  farmers, 
housing  available,  etc. 

An  agricultural  training  unit  is  being  started  on  Long  Island  where 

a  group  of   ten   girls   receive  two   weeks'   training   under   a   competent 

gardener,  before  being  sent  out  into  other  units  to  work  for  the  farmers. 

In    Pennsylvania,    Mrs.    Robins,    Director    of    the    Department    of 
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Women  in  Industry,  has  instructed  representatives  in  each  county  to  take 
up  the  work.  There  are  ten  well-established  units  opening  near  Phila- 
delphia. A  large  class  of  chauffeurs  trained  to  run  motor  tractors  are 
taking  care  of  the  plowing,  harrowing,  etc.  A  farm  training  camp  has 
been  established  at  Wynnewood  by  the  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service,  where  girls  receive  two  weeks'  training  before  going  out  on  the 
farm.     This  work  is  done  under  trained  agriculturists. 

In  Illinois  a  training  farm  is  established  on  a  200-acre  farm  in  Lake 
County.    Miss  Blanche  Corwin  is  the  manager. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

30  March,  1918. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Chairman. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  I  am  gratified  to  hear  of  the  plan  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  to  help  increase  the  food  supply  of  our  countrv 
and  the  Allies  through  enrolling  active  and  patriotic  young  women  in  self- 
sustaining  groups  or  units  to  aid  in  cultivating  crops  where  the  farmers 
have  need  of  them.  I  trust  that  our  farmers,  like  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  aid  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  and  that  the  response  of  our  loyal  young  women  to  this  need, 
wherever  it  exists,  will  be  generous  and  complete. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Woodrow  Wilson. 

Beach  Bluff,  Mass.,  April  14th,  1918. 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  farm  units,  having  had  experience  in 
that  line.    This  Fern  Farm  was  started  by  me  for  my  youngest  son,  not 
of  age,  and  has  been  a  success  as  well  as  a  constant  pay.     I  visited  all 
the  large  Fern  Farms  in  Florida  last  year  and  would  recommend  this 
branch  of  farming  as  particularly  adapted  to  women.     My  second  son 
is  interested  in  a  "Liberty  Farm."     He  raises  cotton  and  castor  beans. 
This  has  had  my  undivided  attention  this  past  winter,  and  I  feel  that  I 
know  Florida  and  its  opportunities  better  than  many  of  our  members. 
Wishing  the  Association  success  in  any  and  all  of  its  endeavors,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

(Signed)       Adeline  F.  Fitz. 

"The  Hill  Top  Unit  is  being  organized  under  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Clark,  Librarian  of  Smith  College.  Miss  Clark  owns  a  small  farm  with 
apple  orchard  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  and  is  leasing  extra  acreage.  She 
has  an  interesting  enrollment  of  girls  who  are  mostly  Smith  College  people. 
The  girls  will  work  on  other  farms  nearby  if  there  is  need  for  this.  A 
blueberry  pasture  has  also  been  rented  and  Miss  Clark  hopes  to  save 
quantities  of  these  berries  which  annually  go  to  waste." 

[This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Miss  M.  Virginia  Baughman, 
one  of  our  members,  who  is  to  assist  Miss  Clark.] 
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THE  COMMUNITY  MARKET,  ATLANTIC  CITY. 

THE  women  of  our  Service  Committee  realized  early  last  summer  that 
unless  something  was  done  to  encourage  the  farmer  in  our  nearby 
counties,  who  had  so  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Government 
to  "plant  every  available  space,"  that  he  would  be  left  with  a  large 
amount  of  unmarketable  produce  on  his  hands,  and  would  be  much  dis- 
couraged for  another  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  women,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Maltby,  who  at  that 
time  was  Director  of  Vocational  Schools,  and  also  connected  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Department,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  had  long 
had  in  mind  the  need  of  a  community  market,  but  had  been  unable  to 
secure  a  location.  The  women  offered  their  services  as  to  the  location, 
if  he  could  get  the  co-operation  of  the  farmer.  This  was  a  serious 
problem,  as  the  farmer  was  very  skeptical  of  the  results  of  such  a  market. 
After  some  persuasion,  the  City  Commissioners  gave  their  consent 
to  use  a  vacant  lot  for  the  experiment,  and  twenty-three  farmers  came 
the  first  day,  completely  selling  out.  The  second  day,  twenty-eight 
farmers  came,  and  the  third  day,  thirty,  By  this  tme  the  hucksters  and 
retail  dealers  became  alarmed,  and  brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  city  authorities  that  we  were  ordered  to  leave  the  street  as  a 
"public  nuisance."  We  "forgot"  to  move  for  a  few  days,  and,  owing 
to  the  great  success,  we  were  determined  to  continue, 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  who  owned  a 
magnificent  lot  directly  on  the  trolley  line,  we  were  allowed  to  move 
there.  As  the  city  would  give  us  no  money  to  build  a  shed,  that  also 
was  financed  by  private  enterprise,  and  a  shed  one  hundred  feet  long 
had  to  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  the  second  day. 

All  summer,  till  after  Thanksgiving,  about  forty  farmers  were  repre- 
sented three  times  a  week,  the  hours  being  from  5.30  A.  M.  to  9.30  A.  M. 
The  wholesale  buyers  for  hotels  came  at  the  earlier  hour.  Orders  were 
also  taken  by  the  farmer  for  wholesale  lots,  delivered  direct  to  the  hotels. 
In  six  weeks  the  sales  amounted  to  nearly  $20,000,  with  a  conservative 
estimate  of  saving  for  the  consumer  of  nearly  $6,000. 

I  am  told  that  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
no  effort  was  made  to  control  the  price,  and  Pennsylvania  claims  that  it  is 
impossible.  We  did  control  the  price,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both 
the  farmer  and  consumer.  Mr.  Maltby,  or  his  agent,  each  day  received 
the  wholesale  quotations,  and  these  were  given  to  the  farmer,  whose 
prices  were  then  fixed  at  a  fair  profit  above  the  wholesale  price,  but 
sufficiently  below  the  general  retail  price  to  interest  the  consumer, 
thereby  pleasing  both  consumer  and  producer. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  market  has  been  held  in  a  vacant 
garage,  and  as  soon  as  possible  will  open  again  in  the  old  place;  but  we 
find  that  another  fifty  feet  in  length  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  widening 
the  shed.  This  year  we  expect  to  charge  the  farmers  (at  their  suggestion) 
a  nominal  fee  for  the  privilege  of  reserving  a  certain  section  of  the  shed. 
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Another  very  successful  achievement — the  outcome  of  this  market — 
was  in  conservation  of  food.  When  our  Woman's  Service  Committee 
first  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Bacharach,  we  thought  best  to  take  a 
complete  census  of  fhe  women  of  our  city,  and  what  they  could  do  to 
assist  the  Government.  Through  this  we  learned  that  over  four  thous- 
and women  would  give  their  services  to  cook.  Again,  as  no  money 
would  be  allowed  by  the  city,  a  woman  financed  the  scheme  of  buying 
up  the  left-overs  from  each  day's  market  of  anything  which  could  be 
canned  or  preserved  in  any  way.  A  certain  number  of  women  volun- 
teered each  market  day,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Vocational 
School  authorities,  we  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  gas  and  cooking 
utensils.  The  farmers  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this,  and  were  willing  to 
sell,  at  the  very  end  of  the  market  hours,  at  a  very  low  cost,  rather  than 
carry  their  goods  home  again.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  we  had 
canned  over  1,500  jars,  at  a  cost  of  about  $142.00  (which  included  the 
jars  and  sugar).  This  fruit  was  afterward  sold  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Liberty  Club.  Ellen  L.  Child. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

THIS  section  is  not  only  willing,  it  is  anxious  to  do  its  utmost  in  food 
production,  provided  the  Government  will  do  its  part  toward 
food  distribution  and  conservation.  Two  factors  must  be  considered  in 
facing  the  South's  possible  food  supply:  scarcity  of  labor,  which  cannot 
be  helped;  inadequate  transportation,  which  can. 

Last  summer  the  supply  of  food  raised  by  the  women  in  their  gar- 
dens was  four  times  the  normal  quantity.  It  was  raised  in  response  to' 
the  Government's  appeal.  The  amount  of  it  wasted  was  appalling.  The 
South  is  largely  rural,  and  save  in  the  neighborhood  of  big  towns,  there 
was  no  market — vegetables  and  fruit  couldn't  be  given  away  even.  All 
of  us  had  gardens  filled  with  vegetables,     What  did  we  want  with  more? 

Canning  and  drying  were  done  in  great  quantities,  but  the  country 
woman's  time  and  strength  are  limited — a  fact  which  heretofore  seems 
to  have  escaped  observation.  A  woman  who  raises  children,  cooks, 
washes,  irons,  nurses,  cleans,  milks  and  so  on,  cannot  can  and  dry  all 
the  food  and  fruit  in  a  large  garden.  If  she  raises  it  and  gathers  it,  she 
has  done  a  big  day's  job.  Here  is  where  the  Government  must  step 
in  and  take  the  surplus  food  supply  off  her  hands,  and  while  so  doing, 
supply  fresh  vegetables  in  quantity  to  the  Southern  camps.  I  would 
advise  that  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  each  camp,  the  rural 
mail  carriers  be  asked  to  bring  in  daily  reports  of  all  vegetables  for  sale 
and  in  what  quantity  on  his  route.  Twice  a  week  let  the  Government 
motor  trucks  go  out  collecting  all  stuff  reported,  paying  the  regular 
market  prices.  Let  farmers  know  at  once  that  such  sales  are  possible, 
and  the  increase  in  food  supply  will  surpass  all  expectation.  A  good 
plan  would  be  for  the  Government  to  publish  in  the  State  papers  a  list 
of  vegetables  preferred  for  troops.     I  would  suggest  that  clay  peas  and 
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soy  beans — most  nutritious  foods,  the  soy  beans  being  particularly  very 
rich  in  oil  and  requiring  very  little  meat  for  a  balanced  ration — be  spe- 
cially stressed  for  army  camps.  They  have  the  added  value  of  requiring 
no  labor  after  they  are  planted  (corn,  on  the  contrary,  requires  con- 
tinuous cultivating  and  hoeing),  they  can  be  gathered  and  shelled  as 
needed;  the  plant  itself  is  splendid  for  cattle  after  the  crop  is  gathered; 
while  the  roots  fill  the  soil  with  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  add  immensely 
to  the  soil's  fertility. 

The  South  can  raise  three  crops  a  year  on  her  soil  with  her  ordin- 
arily mild  winters.  I  do  it  all  the  time,  and  I  garden  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure, so  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say.  For  early  spring  planting,  use  peas, 
lettuce,  onions,  beans,  beets,  sugar  corn,  radishes  and  potatoes,  followed 
immediately  by  late  beans  and  corn,  white  and  sweet  .potatoes,  clay  peas, 
•squashes,  cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  okra  or  peppers,  as  fast  as  they 
reach  maturity  replacing  them  with  hardy  winter  garden  of  turnips,  kale, 
mustard,  celery,  parsley  and  spinach.  For  a  two-crop  garden,  use  the 
root  crops — carrots,  salsify,  parsnips  and  chicory,  leeks,  Brussels  sprouts, 
and  collards. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  starvation  in  a  land  like  this.  But  if  we  are 
to  produce  food  in  ever  increasing  quantities,  we  must  feel  absolutely 
certain  that  it  will  no"t  be  left  ungathered  in  our  gardens  from  lack  of 
transportation.  I  saw  the  waste  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Tennessee 
last  summer;  I  heard  of  it  in  other  States.  I  had  clone  my  utmost  to 
speed  up  food  production  in  the  South,  and  I  felt  partially  responsible 
for  the  loss.  I  am  not  willing  to  undertake  food  production  again  unless 
I  can  be  sure  of  food  transportation. 

Mrs.    Lindsay   Patterson, 

Winston-Salem. 
North  Carolina  Chairman,  National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 
State  Chairman  Food  Production,  Woman's  Council  National  Defense. 
Inter-State  Chairman  Southern  Little  Gardens. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH  NOTES. 

ON  Monday,  April  8th,  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
New  England  Branch  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  our  new 
President.  After  luncheon  Miss  Holmes  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mrs.  Copeland  gave  a  short  account  of  the  work  planned  for 
the  summer  by  the  Land  Service  Committee,  and  Miss  Mabel  Babcock, 
Director  of  Lowthorpe  School,  also  Mrs.  Lewis  Kennedy  Morse,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  described  the  courses  of  instruction  planned 
for  this  year. 

On  Tuesday,  April  2d,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation  and  the  Woman's  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  was  held  at  Huntington  Hall,  about  500  people  being  present 

Miss  Helen  Fraser,  of  England,  gave  a  most  inspiring  account  of 
the  work  of  the  English  women  in  agriculture. 


The  New  England  Branch  has  voted  to  establish  and  finance  two 
units  of  women  workers  this  season,  one  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
and  one  at  Westwood,  Massachusetts.  This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Land  Service  Committee  (Mrs.  William  A.  Copeland,  Chairman),  and 
the  units  will  be  started  about  May  1,  continuing  through  until  October. 

This  Committee  is  also  registering  women  workers  for  agricultural 
service  this  summer,  employers  wishing  their  services,  and  offers  of 
land  for  cultivation  this  season. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY. 

THE  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  is  undertaking  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production 
and  conservation  of  food.  If  carried  out  fully  and  wisely,  a  quarter 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  food  should  be  produced.  All  school  children, 
but  preferably  those  above  the  third  grade,  should  be  enlisted.  The  plan 
of  the  School  Garden  Army  involves,  among  other  things,  competent 
teachers,  directors  and  supervisors,  the  co-operation  of  local  organiza- 
tions in  raising  necessary  funds,  the  adoption  of  an  official  insignia, 
"U.  S.  S.  G."  The  following  staff  has  been  employed  for  the  direction 
of  this  work: 

J.  H.  Francis,  Director. 

C.  M.  Weed,  Assistant  Director  for  the  Northeastern  States. 
Frederick  A.  Merrill,  Assistant  Director  for  the  Southern  States. 
Lester  S.  Ivins,  Assistant  Director  for  the  Northwestern  States. 
C.  A.  Stebbins,  Assistant  Director  for  the  Movintain  States. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Garden    Guide.     The  Amateur   Gardener's  Handbook.     Edited   by   J. 

Harrison  Dick  and  A.  T.  De  La  Mare.    A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York. 

Various  writers  have  contributed  to  make  the  "Garden  Guide"  a  most 
necessary  text-book  to  the  amateur  gardener.  It  contains  instructive 
chapters  on  every  phase  of  gardening  (no  matter  how  minor),  and  in- 
cludes many  helpful  illustrations  and  plans.  Nothing  is  omitted  which 
will  benefit  the  amateur,  whether  it  be  a  rose  or  rock  garden,  or  herba- 
ceous border  or  well-tended  lawns.  The  kitchen  garden  is  not  omitted 
either,  and  by  following  the  rules  laid  down,  the  amateur  will  be  enabled 
to  get  the  best  use  out  of  it. 

School  and  Home  Gardening.     By  Harry  C.  Davis. 

An  excellent  text-book  on  theoretical  and  practical  gardening,  which 
will  be  particularly  useful  for  school  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  take 
up  the  work,  and  for  amateur  gardeners.  The  book  gives  many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  making  the  home  and  school  gardens  of  beauty  and 
interest  to   children,   covering  all   the   important  branches   of   vegetable 


gardening.  Any  one  following  the  rules  and  exercises  laid  down  could 
make  it  highly  interesting  for  children.  Also  it  is  copiously  illustrated. 
There  is  one  point  which  might  be  questioned  where  the  author  slates  in 
the  first  chapter  that  "School  teachers  make  the  best  leaders,  and  that 
trained  teachers  can  work  out  the  plan  and  carry  on  the  work"  better 
than  a  trained  gardener.  A  trained  gardener  may  be  a  school  teacher, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  school  teacher  is  a  gardener— who  could 
reveal  garden  lore  to  children  better  than  the  garden  lover? 


LAND  ARMY  BULLETINS. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America. 

Help  for  the  Farmer. 

Women  on  the  Land. 

The  Organization  of  Agricultural  Units. 

How  to  Organize  the  Woman's  Land  Army  in  the  Country. 

Prospectus  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army. 

Letter  from  Geo.  T.  Powell. 

If  any  of  these  Bulletins  are  desired  in  quantity,  price  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  32  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  City. 

A  NEW  IDEA. 

THE  BEE  CLUB. 

ON  account  of  the  shortage  of  sugar,  the  Government  is  urging  a 
greater  production  of  honey.  In  order  to  assist  the  Government, 
and  as  a  patriotic  effort,  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  has 
established  a  Bee  Club.     Will  you  join  and  help  this  good  cause? 

The  Bee  Club  is  an  association  of  persons  interested  in  bee  culture 
and  honey  production,  who  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
honey.  The  Club  Apiary  is  in  the  orchards  of  the  School  of  Horticul- 
ture, but  the  members  of  the  Club  may  live  in  town,  in  the  country  or  at 
the  seashore,  knowing  that  their  bees  are  well  cared  for. 

The  Club  is  managed  by  the  School  of  Horticulture,  and  for  the 
use  of  its  grounds  and  equipment,  a  small  percentage  on  all  profits  will 
be  charged. 

The  bees  are  owned  by  the  Club.  Each  member  of  the  Club  pays 
a  membership  fee  of  $20.00,  or  its  equivalent  in  bees.  These  bees  will 
be  accepted  only  if,  upon  inspection,  they  prove  to  be  free  from  disease 
and  in  good  condition. 

A  superintendent,  who  is  an  experienced  bee  keeper,  and  who  will 
give  her  whole  time  to  the  work.  Miss  Letitia  E.  Wright,  has  consented 
to  undertake  the  care  of  the  Club  bees. 
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It  is  proposed  to  sell  all  the  honey  the  bees  gather.  This  the  School 
has  offered  to  do  on  its  usual  commission  of  ten  per  cent. 

When  the  honey  crop  is  ready,  notice  will  be  sent  to  members,  so 
that  they  may  send  in  their  orders  before  the  honey  is  put  on  the  market. 

Why  should  you  join  the  Bee  Club?  First,  for  patriotic  reasons, 
as  every  one  who  adds  to  the  food  supply  is  doing  the  nation  a  service. 
Secondly,  because  you  are  investing  your  money  in  what  should  be  a 
paying  enterprise  after  the  first  year.  Each  succeeding  year,  according 
to  the  honey  gathered  and  sold,  a  dividend  will  be  paid. 

A  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  called  after  the  result  of  the  summer 
is  known,  and  plans  for  the  next  year  will  be  discussed. 

Join  the  Bee  Club  now,  and  address  your  application  to  The  Bee 
Club,  The  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATION   NOTES. 

Miss  Lucile  Marshall,  Garden  Instructor  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O.,  writes :  "I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  since  this 
course  has  been  started  at  the  College  for  Women  twenty-two  girls  have  offered 
to  do  patriotic  service  on  the  farms  this  summer.  We  hope  to  organize  this 
group  into  a  unit." 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  Executive  Committee  would  like  the  members 
to  understand  the  difference  between  joining  the  National  Association  and  a 
branch.  The  National  Association  can  do  very  little  concrete  work,  but  must 
confine  its  activities  to  work  that  concerns  the  whole  organization,  whereas  the 
branch  may  take  up  specific  work  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  located.  The  option 
of  belonging  to  a  branch  or  the  National  Association,  of  course,  lies  with  the 
individual.  When  you  join  a  branch  you  automatically  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Association,  but  the  privileges  are  slightly  different  as  regards  dues  and 
the  receipt  of  the  Bulletin.  As  members  usually  wish  to  be  actively  identified 
with  some  special  work,  they  join  a  branch  if  there  is  one  in  their  locality.  If  not, 
they  join  the  National  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  different  activities  through  the 
Bulletin  and  the  National  office. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  a  series  of  informal  talks  on  farming 
and  gardening  that  are  being  held  at  the  new  rooms  of  the  Association,  414  Madison 
Avenue,  on  Friday  afternoons.  Among  the  members  who  have  very  kindly 
volunteered  to  speak  are  Mrs.  Louise  Beebe  Wilder,  the  author  of  "My  Garden"; 
Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  who  wrote  the  "Peony  Book" ;  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  the 
organizer  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army;  Miss  Ruth  Dean,  an  author  and  landscape 
architect;  Mrs.  Susan  Vollmer  Woodruff,  an  expert  on  Market  Gardening,  and 
Miss  Lillian  Alderson,  the  well-known  garden  lecturer.  The  invitations  went  out 
to  over  two  hundred  members  who  are  within  easy  distance  of  the  office.  We  wish 
very  much  it  were  possible  to  have  all  our  members  present,  for  we  know  they 
would  enjoy  these  informal  gatherings. 
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The  work  of  the  National  office  has  increased  so  much,  owing,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  our  work  in  connection  with  the  Woman's  hand  Army,  that  we  are  very 
much  in  need  of  another  typewriter  and  desk.  If  any  of  our  members  have  a 
standard  make  typewriter  that'  they  would  like  to  donate  or  wish  to  send  us  a 
contribution  toward  a  fund  for  this  necessary  office  equipment,  we  would  be  most 
grateful  to  them  for  sending  it  to  us  at  414  Madison  Avenue. 

Have  you  secured  your  one  NEW  member  asked  for  in  our  Bulletin?  If  not. 
will  you  keep  it  in  mind  and  see  if  you  cannot  interest  one  friend  in  our  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  especially  easy  now  when  so  many  are  thinking  and  working  to 
increase  the  food  production  of  this  country  and  are  interested  in  Associations 
working  toward  the  same  goal. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  to 
the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  England: 

"The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  sends  its  greetings  to 
the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  England,  and  desires  to  say  that  it  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  it  in  the  task  of  co-operating  with  England 
for  greater  food  production  this  coming  season  to  win  the  war. 

"Last  December  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  called  a  conference  of 
national  and  state  organizations  to  consider  the  question  of  putting  women  on  the 
land,  and  from  this  conference  was  formed  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America. 
Two  English  women — Miss  Sophia  Carey  and  Miss  Helen  Fraser— were  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  Miss  Fraser's  account  of  what  the  women  in  England  had 
accomplished  in  agriculture  was  a  message  of  inspiration  to  all,  making  us  realize 
the  opportunity  given  us  to  measure  up  with  them. 

"Through  urgent  appeals  in  our  monthly  Bulletin,  which  reaches  over  2000 
members,  through  the  establishment  of  training  classes  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  through  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of 
America,  we  are  now  preparing  to  turn  out  a  great  army  of  Soldiers  of  the  Soil 
who  shall  do  their  part  in  winning  the  great  war  for  Civilization  and  Democracy. 

Louisa  Y.  King,  President. 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  two  new  branches  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  have  been  organized — one  in  the  South  and  one  in 
California.  Full  particulars  of  these  branches,  with  the  names  of  their  officers,  will 
be  published  in  the  June  Bulletin. 


ADVERTISING  COLUMN  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY. 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.      Not   less  than   five   lines   nor  more   than   ten  lines 
accepted  at  this  rate. 

FOR  SALE— Argenteuil  Asparagus  one  and  two-year  roots.  Prime  quality. 
M.  P.  Morey,  Coldwater,  Michigan. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS  and  methods  simplified.  Small  set  hooks  opened,  $5.00 
and  $7.50;  larger,  $10.00  up.  Single  lessons,  $1.  Mary  H.  Booth.  Fairlawn,  Ox- 
ford,  Mass. 
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Of   Interest  to 

Country  Estate 

Owners 


The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  its  Service  Bureau  to  the  owners  of  country  estates  and  to 
place  it  at  their  disposal  when  requiring  thoroughly  competent 
gardeners — in  the  capacities  of  superintendents,  head  gardeners  or 
assistant  gardeners— thoroughly  qualified  in  every  particular  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  the  positions  call  for 

The  Association  seeks  the  cooperation  of  every  country  estate 
owner  in  its  endeavor  to  establish  a  reliable  source  to  which  they 
can  apply  with  every  confidence  to  secure  the  services  of  gardeners 
truly  efficient  in  their  profession. 

This  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  associa- 
tion and  makes  no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve,  or  to  the 
gardener  it  may  benefit. 

Those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  Bureau 
may  apply  to— 

M.    C.    EBEL,  SECRETARY 

National  Association  of  Gardeners 

MADISON,  N   J. 
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THE  CINDERELLA  OF  FINANCE 

By  G.  S.  B.  Steward 

THE  farm  mortgage  is  the  world's  best  investment. 
I  make  this,  deliberately  and  purposely,  an  unqualified  statement 
because  I  want  to  challenge  your  attention,  rouse  your  antagonism;  I 
hope  even  to  provoke  you  to  controversy, — and  thereby  induce  you  to 
convince  yourself  of  its  truth. 

Broadly  speaking,  three  considerations  should  govern  in  the  making 
of  an  investment;  security,  rate  of  interest,  and  convertibility.  Their 
relative  importance  is  indicated  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  set  down ; 
and  of  course  the  first  is  the  attribute  of  prime  importance,  the  only  one 
which  will  admit  of  neither  qualification  nor  concession. 

This  most  essential  of  attributes  the  farm  mortgage  possesses  to  a 
degree  surpassed  by  none,  equaled  by  but  one. 

How  about  Government  bonds?  I  hear  you  ask.  Good!  I  hoped 
you  wouldn't  overlook  that;  it  is  the  "one"  referred  to. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  security  behind  a  Government  obligation 
consists  of  two  things,  the  law,  and  the  land.  Let  Anarchy  overthrow 
the  law,  or  conquest  absorb  the  land,  and  the  security  vanishes,  the 
obligation  is  annulled.  And  this,  precisely,  is  the  situation  of  the  farm 
mortgage;  it  is  attached  to  the  very  foundation  of  nationality,  the  land 
itself.  

Entered  as  second-class  matter  June,  1915,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
under  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  Fifty  cents  a  year 


But,  equal  though  the  two  are  in  this  first  requisite,  in  the  second, 
that  of  interest  rate,  the  farm  mortgage  is  possessed  of  a  pronounced 
superiority.  Given  the  same  security  what  investor  would  hesitate 
between  a  bond  drawing  three  per  cent  (war  bonds,  being  an  abnormal- 
ity, are  not  herein  considered)  and  one  drawing  five? 

Coming,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  other  forms  of  securities  we 
find  that  the  best  advertised,  and  therefore  the  best  known,  are  those 
which  may  be  classed,  generally,  as  Public  Utility,  Railroad,  Industrial, 
and  Real  Estate,  bonds.  Judiciously  selected  they  afford  opportunities 
for  reasonably  safe  investments  which  will  net,  approximately,  five 
per  cent.  But  there  is  the  rub;  how  is  the  individual  investor  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  from  the  bad,  or  doubtful?  All  are  obligations  of 
Corporations,  and  corporate  powers  are  limited  by  strictly  construed 
statutes  and  charter  rights.  Then,  too,  the  mode  of  procedure  prescribed 
for  the  flotation  of  a  bond  issue  is  involved,  and  the  validity  thereof 
may  be  destroyed  by  failure  to  comply  with  some  mere  technical  require- 
ment. Furthermore,  Corporations  are  notoriously  optimistic  in  ap- 
praising the  value  of  their  properties;  the  issue  of  bonds  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the  security  pledged  to 
their  repayment.  Nor  is  that  all;  the  issue  may  be  merely  a  second, 
or  even  third,  lien,  the  issue  entitled  to  priority  lying  camouflaged  under 
much  verbiage;  or  it  may  be  a  lien  upon  a  part,  only,  of  the  Corporation's 
holdings;  or  an  equipment  lien. 

The  investor  is  not  permitted  to  examine  the  corporate  records 
and  has  no  means  of  determining  either  the  validity  of  the  issue  or  the 
real  value  of  the  property.  What  is  the  result?  He  either  takes  them  on 
faith,  alone,  or  on  the  advice  of  his  Banker  or  Broker  who,  in  all  prob- 
ability, has  obtained  what  information  he  possesses  solely  from  the 
statement  supplied  to  him  by  the  Corporation  itself.  And,  after  all, 
the  Banker  or  Broker,  being  human,  is  chiefly  concerned  about  the 
commission,- — which  he  will  lose  if  you  don't  buy. 

Contrast,  now,  if  you  please,  the  difference  between  such  a  bond 
and  the  note  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  good  farm. 

The  160  acres  of  land,  with  its  improvements,  lies  spread  out  for 
your  inspection.  Its  value  can  not  be  exaggerated,  for  this  is  definitely 
established  by  the  values  placed  upon  the  surrounding  farms  and  a  few 
inquiries  in  the  vicinity  will  give  you  the  desired  information.  Nor 
can  the  security  be  changed,  concealed,  or  destroyed;  neither  does  it 
depreciate  with  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  actually  increases  in  value. 
How  different  in  this  respect  from  the  railroad,  the  industrial  plant, 
the  office  or  flat-building.  From  the  day  the  bond  against  one  of  these 
last  is  issued  the  security  grows  less,  whereas,  for  fifty  years  past,  farm 
lands  have  steadily  advanced  in  price. 
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Indeed,  so  remarkable  ha.s  been  this  advance  that  a  ten  year  mort- 
gage, falling  due  today,  would  have  behind  it  security  double  in  value  to 
that  which  existed  at  the  time  of  its  making.  It  is  largely  because  of 
this  that  defaults  upon  farm  loans  are  practically  unknown  in  our  middle 
west  country.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  practice  of  law  I  have 
drawn  more  than  one  hundred  such  mortgages.  I  have  foreclosed  one, 
and  that  one  was  due  to  exceptional  circumstances. 

Many  investors,  no  doubt,  are  deterred  from  loaning  their  funds  on 
farm  mortgages  because,  having  had  no  experience,  they  don't  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  The  procedure  is  simplicity  itself.  An  advertise- 
ment in  any  country  paper  will  bring  applications;  two  hours  spent  on 
the  farm,  and  in  its  vicinity,  will  establish  its  fair  value;  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  this  will  represent  the  amount  of  the  loan  it  will  carry  and 
the  local  lawyer  will  examine  the  title,  and  draw  the  mortgage  for  a 
small  fee,  which  the  borrower  pays.  When  it  is  delivered  into  the 
investor's  hands  he  is  possessed  of  an  investment  better  than  a  Govern- 
ment bond,  because,  with  equal  security  the  returns  of  interest  are 
greater;  better  than  any  other  kind  of  bond,  because,  with  returns  of 
interest  at  least  equal  the  security  is  greater. 

Taking  up,  now,  the  consideration  of  convertibility.  In  this  respect 
the  Government  bond  stands,  of  course,  in  a  class  by  itself.  Most  of 
the  other  bonds,  too,  possess  in  this  an  advantage  over  the  farm  mort- 
gage. But  this  particular  attribute,  though  undeniably  important  to 
banks  and  businesses  subject  to  short  notice  demands  for  cash,  is  one 
which  need  but  little  concern  the  real  investor. 

But,  you  will  object,  banks  and  brokers  invariably  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  just  that  thing.  No  doubt,  but  why?  Because  all  busi- 
ness is  essentially  selfish.  Banks,  with  the  possible  default  of  the  bor- 
rower in  mind,  prefer  to  receive  from  him  a  collateral  quickly  convertible 
into  cash.  Brokers  can  earn  a  commission  from  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
listed  bonds  by  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  usually 
over  the  telephone. 

Probably  these  considerations  account  for  the  ignorance  and  lack  of 
interest  generally,  displayed  by  bankers  and  brokers  when  farm  mortgages 
are  mentioned.  Possibly,  also,  it  is  the  reason  why  the  farmer,  with  the 
best  security  in  the  world,  finds  it  difficult  to  borrow  for  his  productive 
needs  at  six  per  cent,  while,  upon  the  doubtful  security  of  fluctuating 
issues,  the.  stock  exchange  gambler  obtains  unlimited  supplies  at  two. 

Which  is  all  wrong,  of  course,  criminally  wrong  under  present 
conditions,  when  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  farm  productivity  be 
stimulated,  not  hampered,  but  Capital  is  sophisticated  and  organized; 
the  farmer  is  simple,  and  stands  alone.  True  the  Government,  at  last, 
is  awakening  to  his  needs.    Land  Banks  and  Farm  Credit  Associations 


are  being  established.  Two  hundred  millions  have  already  been  advanced. 
But  the  process  is  laborious,  the  machinery  inadequate,  and  two  hundred 
millions  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  sum  required,  not  next  year,  but  now. 
Millions  of  foreign  capital  have  been  withdrawn,  domestic  capital  is 
going  into  Liberty  loans,  or  seeking  war  rates  elsewhere,  and  the  farmer, 
because  he  can  not  obtain  the  money  for  stock  and  labor,  is  falling  down 
on  the  job  the  country  expects  him  to  accomplish. 

I  have  referred,  heretofore,  to  bonds  and  mortgages  as  though  they 
were  distinct  and  different  forms  cf  securities.  A  distinction  there  is, 
but  in  form,  only ;  in  effect  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  mortgage, 
whether  it  be  of  a  farm  or  a  railroad,  is  a  conveyance  whereby  legal  title 
to  the  premises  described  is  vested,  conditionally,  in  the  mortgagee  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a  note  which  is  payable  directly  to  such  mortgagee. 
The  lender  thus  holds  both  the  evidence  of  indebtedness,  which  is  the 
note,  and  the  security  therefor,  which  is  the  title  to  the  property.  Should 
he  desire  to  realize  on  this  loan  before  due  he  must  endorse  the  note  and 
assign  to  its  purchaser  the  title  which  he  holds. 

A  bond,  likewise,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  note  secured  by 
a  mortgage  which  is  called  a  Trust  Deed. 

The  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  this  latter 
form  the  premises  pledged  are  conveyed,  not  to  the  mortgagee,  but  to  a 
third  party,  to  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  holder  cf  the  note.  This 
note,  or  bond,  being  payable  to  bearer,  may  be  transferred,  like  so  much 
cash,  by  simple  delivery,  no  assignment  of  the  security  being  required. 
The  Trustee  remains  the  same,  becoming,  automatically,  Trustee  for 
each  successive  owner  of  the  note. 

Manifestly,  this  elimination  of  the  cumbersome  assignments, 
necessary  to  a  sale  or  transfer  of  the  older  mortgage,  makes  it  a  form 
greatly  to  be  preferred. 

When  used  in  the  making  of  farm  loans  the  note,  or  notes  secured 
by  the  Trust  Deed  (there  may  be  as  many  as  desired,)  are  usually  made 
payable  to  the  mortgagor,  and  by  him  endorsed  in  blank,  that  is,  by 
merely  writing  his  name  on  the  back  thereof.  Like  any  Government, 
Railroad,  or  other  bond,  title  thereto  then  passes  by  mere  transference 
of  possession. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  this,  rather  than  the  straight 
mortgage  form,  in  all  farm  loans.  In  fact,  during  my  twenty  years  of 
practice  I  have  made  use  of  the  latter  form  but  once,  and  that  once  was 
due  to  the  insistence  of  a  woman  client  who  was — well,  let  us  say,  ex- 
ceedingly conservative. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  interest  rates.  Beware  lest  they  distract 
your  attention  from  that  consideration  of  first  importance,  the  value 
of  the  security  itself.     Too  often  the  lure  of  a  high  rate  is  but  the  glitter 
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of  a  gold  brick.  Considering  all  investments  in  their  respective  classes 
we  may  accept,  as  axiomatic,  this  demonstrated  formula:  the  higher 
the  rate  the  less  the  security.  Applied  to  farm  mortgages,  at  the  present 
time,  in  Illinois  at  least,  six  per  cent,  or  even  five  and  one  half,  appears 
to  be  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  farmer  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rate  thereby  admits  one  of 
three  things:  he  is  known  to  lack  ability,  or  his  land  is  poor,  or  the 
amount  he  asks  is  excessive,  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

And  now,  bearing  these  things  in  mind,  I  repeat  that  a  farm  mort- 
gage— say,  one  for  twelve  thousand  on  a  twenty  thousand  dollar  farm, 
is  the  world's  best  investment. 

WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY 

THE  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  was  incorporated  on  April 
22nd,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  will  be  managed 
by  a  Board  of  21  Directors,  and  the  following  have  been  appointed  to 
serve  until  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Election  in  January: 

President,  Mrs.  Wm.  Adams  Brown 

First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Wm.  Pierson  Hamilton 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers 

Third  Vice-President,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Howes 

Fourth  Vice-President,  Mrs.  G.  Howard  Davison 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wendell  Bush 
Mrs.  Robert  Bacon  Mrs.  Harriot  S.  Blatch  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Blodgett 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hutcheson    Mrs.  Henry  James 
Mrs.  Francis  King  Miss  Hilda  Loines  Mrs.  V.  Everett  Macy 

Miss  Delia  West  Marble  Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Norrie    Miss  Ida  H.  Ogilvie 
Miss  Louise  E.  Peters       Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman    Mrs.  A.  B.  Trowbridge 

The  office  of  the  Land  Army  has  been  moved  to  Room  1010,  19  West 
44th  Street. 

Reports  from  the  States  are  as  Follows: 
New  York — Mrs.  Thos.  Burgess,  Chairman. 

Thirty  units  have  been  established,  including  a  training  camp  at 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  Here  the  Girls'  Friendly  Association  has 
lent  its  house,  and  given  $500.  The  course  began  on  May  8th,  and  the 
unit  consists  of  22  girls,  who  will  receive  a  month's  training,  though  after 
two  weeks  the  girls  may  go  out  to  work  for  the  farmers. 

Over  1200  women  are  registered  at  the  State  Employment  Bureau, 
368  at  the  Federal  Bureau,  and  100  at  the  Land  Army.  Thirty-nine 
were  sent  out  from  the  office  at  19  West  44th  Street  during  the  week  of 
May  6th.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  women.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  farmers  and  estate  owners  will  take  advantage  of  this  labor 
supply  to  plant  more  crops. 


New  Jersey- — Miss  Anne  Macllvaine,  Chairman. 

Three  units  are  already  at  work  at  Glenmore,  Summit  and  Short 
Hills.     One  dairyman  and  two  poultrymen  have  asked  for  units. 
Connecticut- — Mrs.  E.  G.  Schenck,  Chairman. 

Units  have  been  established  at  Greenwich,  Middletown,  New 
Canaan,  and  Ridgefield.  Two  are  also  being  started  at  Washington  and 
Wilton,  and  several  others  are  in  prospect.  A  Hunter  College  unit  of  20 
workers  goes  to  New  Milford  on  June  15th  to  work  in  the  tobacco  fields 
for  the  summer. 

All  who  wish  to  organize  units  in  the  state  are  asked  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Committee,  as  unless  the  workers  are  enrolled  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Connecticut  division,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  will  recognize  their  services  and  give  them  an  armlet. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  working  on  a  set  of  weekly 
dietaries  for  units,  with  instructions  for  purchasing  supplies.  These 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Land  Army  office. 

To  meet  the  need  for  competent  dairywomen  the  College  will  offer 
a  two  weeks'  training  course  in  practical  and  theoretical  dairying,  which 
will  prepare  them  for  a  responsible,  well  paid  position.  These  women 
will  be  enrolled  through  the  State  Committee,  and  must  sign  up  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 
Pennsylvania — Miss  Mary  Gibson,  Chairman. 

Units  have  been  established  at  Chestnut  Hill,   Newtown  Square, 
Whitford,  Pottstown,  and  Berwyn  besides  the  training  camp  at  Wynne- 
wood.     The  units  are  financed  by  individuals  or  by  one  or  two  garden 
clubs.     $18,000  has  been  raised  for  this  work. 
Ohio — Mrs.  John  C.  Newell,  Chairman. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  established  a  unit  at  Perry,  and  another  unit 
of  fifty  girls  has  been  started  by  Lakeville  College.     There  will  also  be 
units  at  Youngstown,  Barberton,  and  Cincinnati. 
Massachusetts — Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Copeland,  Chairman. 

Two  units  have  been  started  by  the  New  England  Branch  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden  Association. 
Maryland — Chairman,  Mrs.  Janon  Fisher. 

Four  units  have  been  established. 
District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  F.  L.  Ransome,  Chairman. 

Five  or  six  units  are  being  sent  out  to  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Michigan — Mrs.  W.  D.  Williams,  Chairman. 

Two  units  have  been  started,  and  many  women  will  go  out  to  work 
in  the  fruit  district  later  in  the  season. 
Rhode  Island — Miss  Alice  Howland,  Chairman. 

Two  units  have  already  been  established. 


Work  is  being  done  in  many  other  states,  but  we  have  not  received 
a  definite  report  from  the  State  Chairmen  yet,  so  that  we  hope  to  have 
more  complete  reports  for  the  July  Bulletin. 

NEW  BRANCHES 

A  branch  of  the  Association  has  been  organized  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia with  its  headquarters  at  428  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  with  the  following  officers: 

President,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis, 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Waters, 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Orpha  Eastman, 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Raymond  Hoyt, 

Secretary,  Miss  Florence  Yoch. 

This  branch  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
in  Southern  California.  It  is  stated  that  the  services  of  1,500  women 
will  be  required  for  farm  work  there  this  season.  Relying  on  the  assist- 
ance of  women,  in  some  cases,  canneries  have  been  established  and  large 
areas  which  otherwise  would  have  been  given  up  to  hay  and  grain  are 
being  cultivated  extensively.      The  first  farm  unit  starts  out  May  1. 

In  the  Gulf  States  Mrs.  Garret  E.  Lamb  has  been  organizing  a 
Branch.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  officers  which  includes  wives  of  large 
planters  and  other  women  of  prominence  in  the  South.  Mrs.  Sanders, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  is  State  President  of  the  Mississippi  Woman's 
Federation  of  Clubs.  The  Woman's  Clubs  in  two  counties  have  taken 
up  Farm  and  Garden  Association  work  as  a  patriotic  service  and  it  is 
possible  that  all  the  Woman's  Clubs  in  the  State  may  do  the  same. 

President,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Townes,  Glendora,  Miss. 

Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sanders,  Swan  Lake,  Miss.;  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Thornton,  Charleston,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Isaac  Pattison,  Charleston,  Miss.; 
Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Gary,  Charleston,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Garrett  E.  Lamb,  Charles- 
ton, Miss. 

General  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  G.  James,  Sharkey,  Miss. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Roy  K.  Wilson,  Sharkey,  Miss. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  G.  James,  Jr.,  Sharkey,  Miss. 

Council  Board,  Mrs.  Evans  Townes,  Minter  City,  Miss.;  Mrs.  C. 
Dunn,  Greenwood,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Henderson,  Greenwood, 
Miss. 

A  Correction 

In  the  May  number  on  page  eight  under  book  notices  "School  and 
Home  Gardening"  should  be  by  Kary  C.  Davis  (not  Harry)  and  the 
publishers  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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28  Allerborn   Street,    Brookline,    Mass. 
November  29,  1917. 
Dear  Mrs.   King: 

The  following,  which  I  have  translated  from  a  French  paper,  I  read 
many  years  ago.  Possibly  you  may  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  Quarterly. 

Uses  of  the  Sun  Flower 

"If  you  have  a  small  piece  of  land  left  uncultivated  utilize  it  by 
planting  Sun  Flower  seeds.  Yes,  the  common  Sun  Flower.  The 
double  ones  are  superb  and  wonderfully  decorative.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  the  simple  modest  Sun  Flower. 

Most  people  are  ignorant  of  its  utility  and  of  its  products.  One 
does  not  realize  how  little  the  agriculturist  makes  use  of  it.  Every 
part  of  it  is  good,  nothing  is  negligible.     Let  us  proceed  in  order: 

First,  if  you  have  bee-hives  your  bees  will  take  from  them  an  ample 
provision  for  honey. 

All  the  big  birds  delight  in  it  and  pheasants  will  not  leave  one  seed. 
Plant  it  alongside  of  the  barley  and  buckwheat.  Do  not  feed  it  to  fowls 
in  excess,  for  it  is  heating  and  exciting. 

The  stalks  are  excellent  for  small  kindling,  unless  you  prefer  to  keep 
them  for  beans,  sweet  peas  and  climbers.  In  burning  the  refuse  you  will 
have  superior  fats  excessively  rich  in  potash.  Sheep  and  cows  devour 
the  green  or  dry  leaves,  and  the  milk  becomes  more  abundant  and 
better. 

Oh  the  brave  plant!    How  wrong  we  are  to  have  neglected  it  so  long. 

Finally,  plantations  of  sun  flowers  are  excessively  wholesome  for 
they  absorb  all  miasmatic  conditions.  For  me,  I  should  plant  as  much 
as  possible,  for  no  part  of  it  is  lost,  every  part  is  of  some  use." 

In  these  dreadful  days  we  must  keep  seeking  for  imformation  to 

towards  food  conservation  and  to  counteract  the  frightful  waste 

in  this  country,  and  no  better  country  than  France  can  we  turn  to 

You  read  of  people  giving  up  keeping  fowls  and  cows  because  grain 
is  so  high.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  extravagance  in  this  country. 
Years  ago  the  feeding  of  cows  was  very  different.  I  speak  understand- 
ing^' for  we  had  on  our  place  (now  Bussey  Park,  where  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  is  and  which  estate  of  360  acres  was  given  to  Harvard 
University  by  my  great  grandfather,  but  my  mother  was  to  live  there 
until  .her  death)  the  first  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  in  this  country,  imported 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  This  society 
was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  twelve  Boston 
gentlemen.       My   father,   Mr.   Thomas   Motley,   was   president  of   the 


society  for  nearly  fifty  years,  until  his  death  in    1895,  when   Fro! 

C.  S.  Sargent  succeeded  him.     The  Percheron  horses,  Southdown  sheep, 

Essex  pigs  were  also  imported  by  this  society. 

The  feed  for  cows  was  the  following:  Hay,  fodder  corn  (acres  of  it 
were  grown  on  the  place)  in  midsummer  and  early  autumn,  and  Ruta 
Begas  (turnips)  in  winter.  These  were  fed  at  the  evening  milking, 
otherwise  the  milk  would  have  a  bitter  taste.  In  those  days  grain 
thought  to  make  the  milk  greasy,  besides  it  forced  the  cows  and  shortened 
their  lives.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  owing  to  competition,  high  feeding 
is  the  order.  What  is  the  result?  We  are,  near  Boston,  paying  from  17 
cents  to  22  cents  a  quart  for  milk.  Because  the  farmers  say  grain  has 
reached  an  exorbitant  price.      So  herds  must  be  sacrificed. 

We  have  gone  too  far  in  this  materialistic  age  and  we  are  beginning 
to  suffer.  Let  us  see  if  we  women  cannot  stem  the  tide.  To  do  it  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  many  sacrifices. 

Luxuries  have  become  necessities  in  every  class.  We  must  live 
more  simply  in  our  dress  and  our  tables.  It  can  be  done.  We  in  this 
country  are  often  afraid  to  do  anything  that  is  different  from  our  neigh- 
bour". In  that  is  a  weakness.  Employers  and  employees  must  get  nearer 
together,  and  we  mu"st  learn  that  until  we  rise  to  a  higher  spiritual 
plane  nothing  of  permanence  can  avail. 

Perhaps  the  hideous  world  war  will  so  chasten  the  world  that 
there  will  be  a  new  order  of  things. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Eleanor  Low. 

Mrs.  Edward  Gilchrist  Lew,  founder  and  president  of  Lowthorpe 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Gardening,  and  Horti- 
culture for  Women  at  Groton,  Massachusetts. 


SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HEART 

Title:  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HEART. 

Character:  A  MASQUE  in  three  parts,  composed  of  songs,  drills 
dances  and  pantomimes. 

Theme:  The  making  of  a  garden  as  symbolizing  universal  planting 
and  growth  in  all  lines  of  human  development  and  in  every  branch  of 
practical  education. 

Thought:  To  present,  in  the  guise  of  entertainment,  the  main 
features  of  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  gardens,  with  incidental 
interpolation  of  the  chief  contributing  and  assisting  agencies,  as:  the 
elements,  birds,  moths,  butterflies,  bees,  etc. 
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Object:  To  establish  and  perpetuate  Gardens  of  the  Heart  through- 
out the  country,  based  on  the  theme  of  the  masque,  taking  in  all  subjects 
that  can  be  suitably  presented  in  plays,  pageants,  games,  dances,  panto- 
mimes, festivals,  motion  pictures,  lectures,  stories  and  poems;  enlisting 
the  aid  and  interest  of  the  community,  and  applying  the  main  part  of 
the  proceeds,  above  expenses,  to  local  and  foreign  objects  or  purposes 
as  may  be  decided. 

Plan:  To  form  an  organization,  regularly  incorporated,  with 
officers,  by-laws,  a  constitution,  and  all  other  legal  requirements,  com- 
posed of  a  Home  Garden  located  in  New  York  City,  from  which  outside 
branches  will  be  formed,  and,  as  far  as  desired,  directed  and  governed, 
supplied  with  all  material  for  entertainment,  and  assisted  in  putting 
them  on  at  the  lowest  possible  prices;  the  organization  to  be  known  as 
THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HEART  LEAGUE,  Inc. 

Women  Packers  Wanted 

April  9th,   1918. 
Dear  Miss  Loines: 

We  are  working  out  a  scheme  in  our  packing  house  in  Chula  Vista 
for  putting  in  women  packers  in  place  of  Japs  we  have  used  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  involves  better  quarters  for  the  packers  and  some 
arrangement  for  their  housing,  but  we  have  found  by  trying  individuals 
that  it  can  be  done  and  the  Japs  can  be  released  for  heavier  work.  It 
should  be  steady,  all  year  round  work  and  the  packers  make  not  less 
than  three  dollars  a  day.  This  money  combined  with  the  location  might 
appeal  to  many  women. 

In  the  last  Bulletin  a  good  deal  was  said  about  getting  women  into 
agricultural  work,  and  I  had  notice  of  a  meeting  in  Pasadena  to  make 
plans  for  this  locality.  I  have  lost  the  addresses  of  the  women  interested 
in  this  meeting  and  would  like  to  have  you  put  me  in  touch  with  them, 
and  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  from  headquarters  about  how 
to  find  women  for  this  work,  even  Eastern  women  who  might  like  to 
come  to  California,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  Of  course  the  unit 
system  will  not  do  for  us  as  we  do  not  want  seasonal  workers  but  women 
who  will  make  it  a  business.  We  shall  be  able  to  offer  them  a  good  job 
if  they  are  fit  for  it  but  could  not  guarantee  work  because  not  everyone 
makes  a  good  packer.  Each  one  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  good,  however. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hazel  Goes  Cook. 

(Mrs,  Maxfield  Cook). 

Chula  Vista,  California. 
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ADVERTISING  COLUMN   FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  agate  line.     Not  less  than  five  lines  nor  more  than  ten  lines  accepted 

at  this  rate. 


FOR  SALE 

Chinese  Lantern  plants,  Physalis  Francheti,  25  cents  each.      English  mini   roots, 
15  cents  each.      Finest  mixed  Hollyhocks  seed,  10  cents  a  packet.      S.  E.  Abbol 
Milk  Street,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

GOAT  CULTURE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Health  and  Goat  Culture  Farm,  Garrison  Roads,  Fort  Erie,  Ont.,  (opp.  Buffalo) 
will  open  summer  school  for  boys  six  to  twelve  years  old.  $30  to  $40  per  month.  Flora 
C.  McKeand. 

POSITIONS  FILLED 

The  National  Office  has  had  many  calls  for  women  gardeners  and  fanners.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  positions  that  have  been  filled:  1  farm  manager  in  an  institu- 
tion; 2  gardeners;  1  poultry  assistant;  3  general  farm  workers;  1  leader  of  an  agri- 
cultural unit. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY.      By  C.  C.  Bowsfield.        Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

1916.  Price  $1.00.  * 

"Making  the  Farm  Pay"  is  an  intelligent  and  concise  discussion  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  scientific  farming — the  way  to  get  the  utmost  from  every  foot  of  ground. 
That  the  interest  of  the  young  people  must  and  can  be  aroused  and  that  rural  gatherings 
and  co-operation  would  prove  of  utmost  value,  Mr.  Bowsfield  makes  very  clear.  With 
logical  explanations,  the  overwhelming  advantages  obtained  from  diversified  farming, 
succession  crops,  rotation,  thorough  cultivation,  soil  improvements,  direct  selling,  and 
farm  bookkeeping  are  shown.  From  the  interesting  description  of  the  various  branches 
of  farming,  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  concerning 
field  and  truck  crops,  large  and  small  fruits,  cut  flowers,  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
bee-keeping  and  a  host  of  other  subjects.  This  book  is  essentially  practical  and  up  to 
date,  deserving  many  adherents. 

THE  BACK  YARD  FARMER.      By  J.  Willard  Bolte.      Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

1917.  Price  $1.00. 

"The  Back  Yard  Farmer" — interesting,  human,  full  of  life  and  of  nature,  this 
book  impels  one  to  plant  and  watch  something  grow,  if  only  in  a  window  box.  After 
a  splendid  description  of  the  planning,  preparation,  planting  and  maintenance  of  gardens 
in  general,  the  author  discusses  in  detail  all  the  different  things  that  may  be  grown  or 
kept  in  yards  of  varying  sizes.  One  of  moderate  dimensions  may  well  furnish  most  of 
the  delights  of  the  country  such  as  your  own  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  with  fresh 
milk  and  eggs.  Even  the  tiniest  plot  may  prove  a  haven  of  pleasure  for  the  children. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  poultry  raising,  a  subject  growing  daily  more  important. 
The  numerous  chapters  are  terse  and  clear  covering  every  essential  point.  A  more 
delightful  and  instructive  guide  for  the  improvement  of  the  back  yard  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under  whose  authority  it  is  published.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Secretary,  Miss  J.  A.  Cross,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.; 
Treasurer,  Miss  L.  G.  Davis,  Foxburg,  Pa.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders. 
All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  414  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Here's  a  Magazine  You  Need! 


With  the  increasing  interest  manifested 
in  the  broader  aspects  of  horticulture 
and  gardening,  caused  by  present  con- 
ditions, a  "revieiv  publication"  for  en- 
thusiasts is  more  than  ever  appre- 
ciated. Such  a  review  is  found  in 
The  Gardeners'   Chronicle. 

The  great  amount  of  literature  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  in  these  times 
makes  the  following  testimonial  of  more 
than  passing  value. 


Issued  Monthly 


"I  am  not  a  gardener,  but  employ  two,  and  subscribe  to  your  paper.  Always  find 
something  instructive  and  interesting  in  it.  Your  selecting  interesting  articles  from  other 
publications  is  a  good  idea  for  then  your  readers  seldom  miss  a  good  thing." — W.  C.  E., 
Highland  Park,  II!.,  9-26-16. 

Its  pages  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
gardening,  covering  all  its  phases  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Its  notes  on  the  grow- 
ing of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
both  precise  and  practical.  They  do  not 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  on  methods  of 
procedure. 

The  special  articles,  each  month,  are 
from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  gardeners 
and  horticulturists  in  America. 

Its  digests  are  from  the  leading  horti- 


cultural periodicals  of  both  America  and 
European  countries.  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  provides  a  fund  of  helpful 
knowledge  each  month  for  all  interested 
in  gardening,  and  is  creating  among  its 
readers  a  more  informed  knowledge — a 
real  gardening  spirit,  by  interpreting  the 
true  and  lasting  joys  and  benefits  of  gar- 
dening. It  aims  to  perpetuate  the  nation- 
wide interest  and  activity  that  has  been 
aroused  by  our  government  in  American 
home  gardens. 

Such  a  publication  will  be  of  inestimable  help  to  you  in  your  garden  work 

WHAT  OTHER   PEOPLE   SAY 

"  The  writer  is  much  interested  in  reading  your  journal  for  it  takes  him  back  to  the  days  when  he  read 

every  line  in  "  The  Garden,"  "  Gardeners'   Chronicle  (London)"  "  Garden  and   Forest,"  etc.,  etc.     It  is 

a  pleasure  to  read  a  journal  of  your  character," — A.  B.,  Phila.,  Pa,.  9-13-17. 

"  I  read  your  magazine  from  cover  to  cover.      It  is  practical  and  the  information  contained  is  helpful 

to  me." — Mrs.  E.  F.  Newark,  N.  J.,  4-3-17. 

"I  value  your  magazine  as  one  of  the   BEST  publications  I  receive  on  gardening."  —  W.  J.  B.,  Engle- 

wood,  N.  J..  3-23-17. 

"I  think  the  last  number  of  the   Chronicle  is  excellent  and  I  am   recommending   it  to  everyone  as  the 

best  purely  garden  paper." — Miss  H.  L.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  3-30-17. 

"  Enclosed   find  renewal.     Be  sure  and  send  the  October  copy,   I  don't  want  to  miss  a  single  number.'' 

— L.  N.  B.,  Nokesyille,  Va„  10-17-17. 

"Enclosed  find  subscription.     I  used  to  take  vour  magazine   but   dropped   out,  which  was  a  mistake. — 

Mrs.  E.  J.  E.,  Oskaloosa,  Ia  .,  4-4-17.  

We  wish  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  so  make  the  following  special  offer: 

We  will  mail  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle   to  you  for  nine  months 
for  $1.00  if  you  will  mention  our  advertisement  in  this  Bulletin 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  286  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  May  23.  The 
business  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m.  by  Mrs.  King,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  The  reports  showed  a  steady  increase  in  mem- 
bership and  enthusiasm  during  the  past  year.  Branch  reports  were  of 
special  interest  as  each  branch  is  working  with  local  organizations  to 
help  increase  food  production  by  training  women  for  land  service  and 
also  by  placing  women  already  trained  in  available  positions.  The 
resignation  of  Miss  Louisa  G.  Davis  as  Treasurer  was  announced.  Miss 
Davis  has  served  in  this  capacity  since  the  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  her  resignation  was  accepted  with  much  regret.  It  was  voted 
to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  or  near  Philadelphia. 

After  the  business  meeting,  Miss  Louise  Odencrantz,  of  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Bureau,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
units  of  women  doing  farm  work  in  New  York  State  under  her  super- 
vision. Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill  also  spoke  briefly  of  Woman's  Land  Army 
work  on  Long  Island.  After  luncheon  Dr.  Gager,  Director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Garden,  told  the  Association  about  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  Garden  and  arranged  for  a  trip  through  the  grounds 
under  the  direction  of  different  members  of  the  staff.  This  tour  of  the 
grounds  was  most  enjoyable ;  the  Japanese  and  children's  gardens  where 
three  hundred  children  have  their  own  plots,  claiming  most  attention. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  June  12.  1915,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Northampton,  Mass., 

under  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  Fifty  cents  a  year 
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WOMAN'S   NATIONAL    FARM    AND    GARDEN    ASSOCIATION 

Report  of  Louisa  Gibbons  Davis,  Treasurer 

March  1,  1917  to  February  28,  1918 

Balance  Sheet,  March  1,  1918 
Credits 


Life  Membership  Fund 

$1,300.00 

Land  Service  Fund: 

Contributions 

$301 

.00 

Payments 

162 

.05 

138.95 

Debits 

Liberty  Bonds  of  First  Loan 

(Life  Membership  Fund) 

$500.00 

Cash  in  Bank,  Penna.  Co. 

652.77 

Cash,  New  York  Office 

100.00 

General  Fund  Deficit 

186.18 

$1,438.95 

$1,438.95 

Dr. 


To  Balance  March  1,  1917 

Receipt 

s 

To  Life  Membership 

$550.00 

"    Dues  Active  Members, 

1,005 

$1,005.00 

"    Dues  Active  Members  advanced 

27.00 

"    Dues  Contributing  Members,  239 

478.00 

"    Dues  Sustaining  Members,  146 

730.00 

$2,240.00 

"    Contribution  for 

General  purposes 

$327 . 50 

Clerical  Services 

218.00 

Stationery 

5.00 

Eng.  F.  &  G.  Union 

1.00 

$551.50 

"    Land  Service  Contribut 

ions 

$301.00 

"    Bulletin  Advertising 

$186.00 

Sales 

11.85 

$197.85 

"    Sales: 

New  York  Market 

$4.85 

Stationery 

4.80 

$692.95 


$     9.65 


ro  Commissions 

$111.08 

"    Int.  on  bank  balances  and  exchange 

30.68 

"    Refunds: 

New  York  Market 

$200.00 

Advisory  Council  Land  Army 

200.00 

Conference  Washington 

32.66 

New  York  Flower  Show 

51.28 

«4&^    QA 

4,475.70 

$5,168.65 
Cr. 
Disbursements 

Rent  of  New  York  Office  $330.00 

Salary  of  Secretary  415.00 

Salary  of  Stenographer  982. 15 
Expenses  of  New  York  Office,  Postage,  Stationery, 

Equipment,  etc.  270.91 

Quarterly,  Printing  and  Expenses  801 .  18 

Leaflets  8.05 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage  276.71 

Office  Equipment  47.75 

Clerical  Help,  Auditing,  Telephone  25.30 

Commission  and  Costs  on  Sales  25 .  62 

Woman's  Nat.  Farm  and  Garden  Union,  Eng.  5.26 

New  York  Flower  Show,  advanced  50.00 

Washington  Conference,  advanced  50.00 

Chicago  Conference  50.00 

New  York  Market,  advanced  200.00 

Advisory  Council,  Loan  200.00 

Council  of  Defense,  Washington  Expenses  15.90 

Land  Service  Fund,  Costs  162.05 
Life  Membership  Fund,  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds 

"First  Loan"  500.00 

New  York  Office,  transferred  to  100.00 


$4,515.88 
Balance,  Cash  in  Bank  652.77 

$5,168.65 
Examined  and  found  correct,  M.  B.  Niles,  Certified  Accountant. 
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REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SECRETARY.      May  23,  1918 

THE  past  year  has  brought  with  it  many  calls  for  service  which 
have  greatly  increased  the  duties  of  the  National  Office.  This 
has  been  partly  due  to  the  increased  membership  and  the  formation  of 
new  Branches  and  partly  to  demands  arising  as  a  result  of  the  War. 

Miss  Loines  gave  much  more  than  a  third  of  her  time  to  meet 
these  increased  demands  and  during  her  absence  the  summer  of  1917 
Miss  Gertrude  Meeres  proved  most  satisfactory  as  Acting  Secretary. 
On  Miss  Loines'  return  in  September  a  permanent  assistant  was  employed 
until  December  when  Miss  Loines  resigned  as  General  Secretary  to  take 
up  the  work  of  Field  Secretary.  Since  then  the  office  work  has  been 
carried  by  the  present  General  Secretary  with  the  help  of  an  assistant 
part  of  the  time.  To  ensure  efficiency  in  the  National  Office  a  permanent 
assistant  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  formation  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  in  December, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Loines,  may  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  Association's  contributions  to  war  work.  From  that  time  until 
February  the  National  Office  was  the  center  of  Land  Army  activities 
and  even  now  it  gives  considerable  time  to  furthering  this  movement 
chiefly  by  answering  inquiries  regarding  land  service  for  women.  The 
National  Office  has  also  had  many  calls  for  women  trained  in  farming 
and  gardening  and  has  placed  several  women  in  positions  of  this  kind. 

The  first  of  March  the  Association  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  office 
at  GOO  Lexington  Avenue  but  was  fortunate  in  securing  larger  quarters 
in  a  more  central  location  at  414  Madison  Avenue  where  it  now  is. 
The  rooms  are  well  arranged  for  our  work,  the  larger  room  allowing 
ample  space  for  Council  meetings  and  other  gatherings.  Lectures 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  given  this  spring 
Friday  afternoons  and  during  May  the  rooms  have  been  kept  open 
Thursday  evenings  for  the  benefit  of  business  women  interested  in  farming 
and  gardening.  One  bulletin  board  in  the  office  is  given  up  exclusively 
to  business  cards  and  announcements  of  members  and  attracts  much 
attention.  The  business  office  is  very  convenient  for  work  but  still 
lacks  some  necessary  office  equipment.  The  library  now  numbers  90 
volumes  besides  a  collection  of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  a  few  garden 
and  farm  papers.  The  bulletins  have  been  classified  by  a  member  of  the 
Association  and  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  shelves  in  available  form. 

The  Secretary  wishes  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  Committees 
and  Branches  as  well  as  individual  members  and  hopes  that  during  the 
summer  months  the  material  in  the  office  including  records  of  members 
may  be  checked  up  and  made  easily  available  so  that  accurate  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  office  at  any  time. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

President 
Mrs.  Francis  King Alma,  Michigan 

Vice-Presidents 

Miss  Emma  Blakiston Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Mira  L.  Dock Fayettevillc,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton Medford,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Miss  Hilda  Loines Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Putnam Davenport,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer New  York  City 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Vollmer Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Louise  M.  Goodrich Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Norton    Groton,   Mass. 

Council 

Term  expires  in  1919 

Miss  Emma  Blakiston Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown New  York  City 

Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Louisa  G.  Davis Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner Batavia,  111. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Gross Evanstcn,  111. 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson New  York  City 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Tracy Wenham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Vollmer Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Term  expires  in  1920 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis Ventura,  Cal. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Haines Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Francis  King Alma,  Mich. 

Miss  Hilda  Loines Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell Ghent.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton Medf<  rd,  N.  Y. 
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Term  expires  in  1921 

Mrs.  William  C.  Conant Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lee Ambler,  Pa. 

Dean  R.  L.  Watts State  College,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Newton  B.  Ashby Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Henry  Burden Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill Englewood,  N.J. 

Miss  Helen  Holmes Kingston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Ingersoll Salisbury,  Conn. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Lamb Charleston,  Miss. 

Miss  Julia  Mauran Hope,  R.  I. 

Miss  Ida  H.  Ogilvie New  York  City 

Mrs.  Howard  L.  Rogers Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward Chicago,  111. 

WOMAN'S   NATIONAL    FARM    AND   GARDEN    ASSOCIATION 

AMENDMENTS   TO    CONSTITUTION    ADOPTED 

At  Annual  Meeting,  May  23,  1918 

Article  I,  Section  4,  amended  as  follows: 

Branch  associations  containing  not  less  than  ten  members  may 
become  affiliated  with  this  Association  by  complying  with  the  following 
requirements: 

(a)  By  co-operating  with  the  National  Association  while  carrying 
on  independent  local  work  in  accordance  with  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Association.  The  Presidents  of  each  Branch  Association  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  Council  meetings  of  the  National  Association, 
notice  thereof  and  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  to  be  sent  to 
them. 

(b)  By  paying  annual  dues  to  the  National  Association  of  50  cents 
per  capita  Branch  members  may  receive  the  periodical  published  by  the 
National  Association  by  a  further  payment  of  50  cents  annually. 
Article  V,  Section  2,  amended  as  follows: 

The  life  membership  fee  shall  be  $50  payable  at  one  time. 
Article  IX,  Section  1,  amended  as  follows: 

The  Association  shall  publish  a  periodical,  one  copy  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  free  to  all  members  of  the  National  Association  not  in 
arrears  for  dues,  except  as  noted  in  Article  I,  Section  4.  Members 
whose  dues  for  the  current  year  remain  unpaid  on  June  1  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  periodical  until  such  arrears  are  paid.  Extra 
copies  and  copies  to  non-members  may  be  sold  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Council  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Publications. 


GARDEN  HINTS 

1.  When  planting  cucumbers  plant  a  few  radish  seeds  in  the  center 
of  each  hill.  The  cucumber  beetle  will  attack  the  radish  leaves  and  not 
the  cucumber  leaves. 

2.  Cucumbers  gathered  in  the  morning  will  keep  fresh  several 
days.     If  picked  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  not  be  crisp. 

3.  When  planting  beans  try  a  few  of  the  Kentucky  Wonder. 
They  are  a  good  string  as  well  as  shell  bean.  The  pods  are  very  large 
and  very  long,  and  of  a  very  rich  flavor. 

4.  A  very  satisfactory  way  of  applying  water  to  the  roots  of  lettuce 
and  tomato  plants,  cucumber  and  squash  vines  during  the  dry  season 
is  by  means  of  empty  tomato  cans  set  in  the  ground.  These  cans  should 
be  perforated  in  bottom  and  sides.  Fill  with  water,  which  filters  through 
and  waters  the  roots.  For  lettuce  sink  cans  in  the  rows  every  few  feet. 
For  cucumber  and  squash  vines  set  cans  in  the  center  of  each  hill.  This 
is  superior  to  surface  watering  as  it  does  not  tend  to  lead  the  fine  roots 
toward  the  surface. 

5.  In  transplanting  lettuce  cut  off  the  larger  outside  leaves.  If 
you  do  not  do  this  the  root  is  not  able  at  first  to  draw  enough  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  to  support  all  the  leaves  that  it  had  before  being 
transplanted. 

Grace  A.  McKenzie  Clark. 

Directory  of  Members 

The  directory  of  members  is  to  be  published  as  the  August-September 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  be  ready  in  June 
but  the  questionaires  have  come  in  so  slowly  that  it  has  not  seemed 
wise  to  commence  work  on  it  before.  At  present  only  about  eight 
hundred  of  our  members  have  responded.  Those  who  have  not  already 
sent  in  information  should  do  so  at  once. 


POSITIONS  FILLED 

During  the  past  month  the  National  Office  has  placed  women  in  the  following 
positions:  four  gardeners;  one  general  farm  worker;  one  dairy  worker;  two  leaders  of 
farm  units. 


The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under  whose  authority  it  is  published.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Louise  M.  Good- 
rich, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Norton,  Groton,  Mass.  There  are 
no  bondor  stock  holders.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary, 414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

Attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  were 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  May  23. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Bulletin  regularly  perhaps  these  amendments  will  tell 
you  why.  One  reason  may  be  that  as  a  member  of  a  Branch  you  have  paid  only  $1.00 
annual  dues,  while  50  cents  additional  is  necessary  to  cover  a  subscription  to  the  Bulle- 
tin. Or  it  is  possible  you  did  not  pay  your  dues  for  the  current  year  until  after  June  1. 
In  either  case  according  to  the  new  amendments  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  Bulletin. 
This  ruling  will  take  effect  with  the  July  number. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

"The  Child  Food  Garden"  of  the  School  Garden  Scries.      By  Van  Evrie  Kil- 

patrick,  Principal  of  the  Carlyle  School,  New  York  City,  and  assigned  to  supervision 
of  School  and  Home  Gardens  Association  of  America,  edited  by  John  W.  Ritchie. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  matter  is  written  in  a  very  simple  direct  manner  which  should  make 
garden  operation  clear  to  any  child  interested  in  food  production.  The  subjects  treated 
are  the  "Garden"- — preparation  of  the  soil,  plan,  equipment,  cultural  activities,  har- 
vesting and  accounting;  "Vegetables" — cultural  directions  for  the  common  vegetables; 
"Flowers;"  Seasons  sequence  of  Garden  activities;"  Preserving  Vegetables  and  Fruits"; 
"Plant  Enemies"  and  Appendix.  The  illustrations  show  the  experience  of  a  boy  and  girl 
in  progressive  garden  activities.  The  book  should  appeal  to  the  soldiers  of  the  School 
Garden  Army  of  America. 

Market  Gardening.  F.  L.  Yeaw.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price, 
75  cents. 

An  invaluable  book  for  the  amateur  gardener,  furnishing  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  a  concise  and  practical  form.  For  elementary  school  garden  work  the  teacher  would 
find  it  of  great  assistance,  both  in  mapping  out  courses  and  as  a  textbook.  It  covers 
every  phase  of  market  gardening  from  the  location  and  soil  of  the  garden  to  the  marketing 
of  the  finished  product  in  a  clear  and  condensed  manner.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
readable  and  a  worthy  addition  to  our  library  of  garden  literature. 

Farmers'  Clean  Milk  Book.  Charles  Edward  North,  M.  D.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

This  book  deals  with  a  subject  of  importance  both  to  the  milk  producer  and  to  the 
consumer.  The  method  of  handling  the  question  of  clean  milk  is  rather  too  elementary 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  interested.  The  book  covers  all  such  points  as 
dairy  equipment,  the  tests  for  butter  fat  and  bacteria  in  milk,  dairy  score  cards,  and 
lays  the  necessary  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  milk 
at  all  stages  of  its  career.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  recommended  to  the  beginner,  who 
desires  to  familiarize  himself  with  this  subject,  but  it  has  nothing  new  to  offer  the 
experienced  dairyist. 

Modern  Propagation  of  Tree  Fruits.  M.  S.  Brown,  M.  S.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  student  of  horticulture  rather  than  for  the  commercial 
orchardist,  as  it  is  a  thorough-going  treatise  upon  the  different  methods  of  fruit  tree 
propagation  in  vogue  today.  While  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  fruitgrower  would  go 
into  work  of  this  sort  very  extensively,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  familiar  with  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  get  our  modern  tree  fruits.  It  is  far  from  a  waste  of  time  for 
anyone  interested  in  fruit  to  devote  some  time  to  a  study  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
volume,  in  which  the  subject  of  fruit  propagation  is  so  clearly  and  competently  handled. 

Apple  Flakes.  By  W.  P.  James.  Circular  213,  University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Urbana. 

This  pamphlet  gives  the  results  of  experiments  in  drying  apples  undertaken  with 
the  idea  of  supplying  fruit  for  the  men  in  the  trenches  where  a  balance  of  ration  is  most 
needed.  Apple  flakes,  as  this  new  product  is  called,  meets  the  requirements  of  a  success- 
ful dried  apple  product  in  flavor,  color  and  keeping  quality.  In  its  highly  concentrated 
form  the  expense  of  transportation  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  peaches  might  be  dried  in  the  same  way. 
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MAKING  SOMETHING  OUT  OF  NOTHING 
Use  the  Government  Bulletins 

IN  the  little  village  of  Remote  in  the  Appalachian  mountains  the 
Exchange  Club  met  at  Aunt  Wilma's.  There  were  no  dues,  but  if 
anyone  had  anything  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  or  wanted  employment 
or  wanted  to  hire  help,  this  was  the  occasion  to  transact  the  business 
without  any  middleman.  One  woman  wanted  to  exchange  a  cow  for 
an  old  gentle  horse,  another  answered  that  her  husband  had  just  such 
a  horse,  too  old  to  be  hitched  up  with  younger  horses,  and  they  would 
only  part  with  him  to  some  one  who  would  be  kind  to  him.  Then  some- 
one had  a  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  to  exchange  for  one  not  related  to 
her  pullets.  Three  women  went  to  talk  with  her  for  they  were  situated 
likewise.  Representatives  of  three  villages  were  usually  present  and  had 
come  to  consider  the  club  as  essential  to  their  well  being  as  salt  was  to 
the  preparation  of  dinner.  Grandma  Brown  had  stepped  into  the  kitchen 
to  attend  to  the  corn  popping  refreshments  which  gave  Alice  Chase  an 
opportunity  to  mention  that  Grandma  Brown  would  be  73  years  old 
next  month  on  the  day  that  the  club  would  meet  at  her  house  and 
suggested  that  all  carry  post  cards  on  that  occasion,  but  Aunt  Wilma 
suggested  that  postage  stamps  would  not  cost  any  more,  and  would  be 
more  acceptable,  and  would  be  very  convenient  to  enclose  in  letters 
for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.     Everyone  agreed  but  told  Aunt  \\  ilma 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  July  3.  1918,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 

under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  .  Fifty  cents  a  year 
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that  it  required  her  thinking  machine  to  show  them  just  what  they 
wanted  to  do.  (And  when  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  in  stamps  were 
dropped  in  Grandma  Brown's  lap  and  she  exclaimed,  "Now  I  can  buy 
the  nursery  trees  I  have  wanted  for  three  years,  those  sweet  plums  that 
one  can  make  jam  of  or  can  them  without  sugar,"  every  one  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  money  to  have  spent  it  for  picture  post  cards.) 
The  mail  carrier  drove  up  and  delivered  a  large  parcel  that  illustrated 
again  that  Aunt  Wilma  thought  of  things  that  no  one  else  ever  did 
think  of.  The  parcel  contained  six  fine  bound  books  with  marbled 
edges.  The  binding  having  been  done  in  the  city  and  paid  for  by  her 
brother,  who  like  his  sister  believed  in  giving  people  what  they  wanted 
rather  than  the  useless  presents  that  form  too  large  a  percentage  of 
Christmas  and  birthday  gifts.  That  was  why  on  June  14th,  her  birth- 
day, and  Christmas  days  there  had  come  a  parcel  containing  colored 
flower  plates,  naturalist  magazines,  often  with  a  colored  picture  of 
bird,  animal  or  plant,  because  he  had  noticed  on  a  visit  five  years  previous, 
how  Wilma  treasured  old  Government  agriculture  publications,  and 
would  select  pictures  and  printed  matter  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  of 
interest.  Literature  about  insectswas  tied  up  with  recent  Farmers  bulletins 
with  literature  about  birds,  one  Government  bird  bulletin  containing50  col- 
ored pictures  of  birds.  Thirty-six  flower  plates  were  associated  with  36 
Bulletins  on  garden  and  home  interests,  such  as  canning,  preserving  and 
drying  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  were  bulletins  on  chick- 
ens, geese,  ducks,  Belgian  hares  and  one  on  Usefulness  of  the  American 
Toad.  This  last  was  embellished  with  a  picture  of  a  tree  frog  taken  from 
an  old  magazine  and  followed  by  pictures  of  lizards  in  a  Pennsylvania 
state  publication.  After  admiring  the  books  Alice  Chase  remarked: 
"We  have  all  made  patchwork  quilts  but  Aunt  Wilma  is  the  first  person 
known  to  have  made  patchwork  books."  We  never  knew  that  there 
were  Government  Bulletins  of  interest  to  us  until  Aunt  Wilma  began 
getting  them  for  us,  and  very  few  of  them  have  been  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. Now  we  see  why  Aunt  Wilma  liked  to  exchange  portulaca  seed 
and  pansy  seed  for  old  books  and  catalogs  in  our  garrets. 

Winnie  Harward  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Clarendon  Rutherford,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  died  Monday,  July  22,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  on  her 
ranch  near  Platte,  South  Dakota.  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  cut  a  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  was  gleaning  the  field  when  the  horses  of  the  hay  rake  ran 
away  throwing  and  dragging  her,  inflicting  fatal  injuries.  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford was  assembling  a  unit  of  women  for  different  activities  on  her  ranch 
and  was  highly  enthusiastic  on  the  possibilities  of  a  land  army  of  women. 


THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY 
July  Report 

DURING  the  past  month  many  divisions  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  have  reported  for  service  and  have  gone  out  to  their  summer 
campaign  in  the  fields.  Reports  from  the  states  show  that  the  demand 
for  woman  labor  on  the  farms  increases  daily  and  that  in  response  to 
that  demand,  an  increasing  number  of  American  women  are  coming 
forward  to  enlist. 

Among  the  encouraging  reports  from  the  states  are  the  following: — 
New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  has  effected  a  strong  organization  throughout  the 
state  and  on  June  15  had  750  girls  working  on  the  land.  Nearly  every 
unit  in  the  state  recently  had  to  be  doubled  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  farmers.  One  of  the  many  testimonials  received  at  the  Jersey 
State  Office  is  from  the  Farm  Demonstrator  of  Bergen  County,  who 
says,  "All  the  farmers  are  quite  interested,  and  in  fact,  enthusiastic, 
over  the  work  which  the  girls  are  doing.  There  are  indications  that  we 
will  have  calls  forgone  and  probably  more  Land  Army  units  soon." 
Mississippi 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  just  reported  organization  for  Land 
Army  work,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  G.  E.  Lamb,  Charleston. 
Oregon 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  it  has  taken  some  time  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  undertaking  of  the  Land  "Army,  but  a  good  beginning  is  being 
made  now  upon  the  farm  belonging  to  the  state  chairman  herself,  Miss 
Alice  Holloway,  who  is  turning  over  a  small  ranch  house  to  a  group  of 
girls  and  will  give  them,  it  is  understood,  the  benefit  of  considerable 
practical  training  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  possible  way  of 
introducing  Land  Army  work  and  proving  its  value. 
New  Mexico 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  Land  Army  propaganda  has  been 
turned  over  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Fergusson,  Tyrone. 
New  Hampshire 

The  units  at  work  in  New  Hampshire  are  being  kept  busy  and  have 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  farmers.  The  Hunter  College  unit  at 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  reports  a  very  great  deal  of  hard  work  accomplished 
and  is  thoroughly  well  established.  The  report  from  the  unit  says, 
"The  farmers  have  said  they  would  have  put  in  larger  crops  could  they 
have  counted  on  such  intelligent  help  as  they  are  receiving  from  the 
college  women." 
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Illinois 

In  most  of  the  state  reports  there  is  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  women  for  agricultural  work,  which  indicates  the  growing 
certainty  that  the  Land  Army  has  come  to  stay,  at  least  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  and  until  the  present  emergency  can  be  met.  This  attempt 
to  train  women  for  farm  work  and  so  to  provide  efficient  leaders  for 
groups  of  women  farm  workers  another  year  has  been  undertaken  very 
systematically  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  through  a  training  camp  at  Liberty- 
ville.  The  camp  is  known  as  Liberty  Farms  and  is  regarded  much  as 
an  officers'  reserve  camp  might  be.  A  farm  of  130  acres  has  been  loaned 
for  the  purpose.  The  Land  Army  chairman  for  the  state  reports  an 
excellent  beginning.  She  says,  "The  farm  is  run  in  six  departments — 
dairy,  poultry,  horses  and  stock,  tractor,  truck  garden,  and  field  groups. 
The  girls  choose  the  one  they  wish  to  specialize  in  when  they  first  come 
and  after  staying  in  that  a  month,  they  change  to  another.  Six  girls 
have  learned  to  oil  and  run  a  10-20  tractor.  Fourteen  have  learned  to 
milk.  When  a  girl  can  milk  a  cow  in  ten  minutes  she  then  is  given  two. 
They  are  taught  to  take  care  of  the  barn  as  well  as  of  the  milk.  They 
also  keep  their  own  records  of  the  production  of  each  cow,  etc.  They 
have  planted  and  cultivated  a  truck  garden  for  small  stuff  and  also  a 
seven-acre  tract  for  rough  truckage.  They  Mere  late  in  starting  in 
the  spring,  so  the  field  crops  were  put  in  for  them,  but  the  students  will 
learn  actual  harvesting  of  these  crops.  As  future  farmers  or  directors 
of  units  of  untrained  women,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  about  cooking 
and  the  ordering  of  food,  and  the  girls  take  their  turns  in  doing  house- 
work. 

"The  dairy  girls  report  at  the  barn  at  5.30  a.  m.,  and  start  the  day. 
The  other  departments  receive  attention  according  to  their  needs  before 
7.00  o'clock  breakfast.  Work  continues  until  11.30.  Dinner  at  12.00, 
rest  until  2.30,  lessons  until  3.30,  work  until  7.00,  taking  out  supper  at 
5.00.  Complete  records  are  kept  of  all  farm  operations  and  also  a  double 
entry  account  of  all  expenses  incurred." 

New  York 

The  training  camp  of  New  York  State,  mentioned  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  has  now  been  broken  up  for  the  summer.  A  regular 
Land  Army  unit  will  be  established  at  Halesite,  in  its  place,  but  the 
original  members  of  the  training  camp  have  been  released  for  service. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  proved  competent  to  take  charge  of  groups  in 
Land  Army  units,  acting  as  squad  leaders.  Their  efficiency  has  proved 
the  great  value  of  such  preliminary  training,  both  in  actual  agricultural 
work  and  in  camp  life  and  discipline. 


The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  gave 
generous  co-operation  to  the  camp  at  Halesite.  A.  A.  Johnson,  the  direct- 
or of  the  school,  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  women's  work  on  'I he- 
land.  In  a  recent  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun,  he  is  quoted  as 
follows:  "I  want  to  say  for  every  one  who  enters  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  that  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  woman's  ability  to  do  all  anel 
any  work  on  a  farm  that  is  undertaken  by  a  man,  and  that  if  seriously 
taken  up  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  movement  will  be  a 
great  success." 

Owing  to  heavy  registration  in  New  York  City,  a  State  office  has 
been  opened  there  at  2  W.  43d  St.,  in  addition  to  the  office  at  White 
Plains.  The  State  Field  Secretary  will  have  charge  of  this  new  office 
and  will  handle  the  placing  and  regulation  of  units. 

GULF  STATES  BRANCH 

THE  Gulf  States  Branch  is  much  interested  in  canning  and  gardening 
and  has  recently  awarded  a  $75  scholarship  to  a  graduate  of  one 
(;f  the  agricultural  high  schools  for  the  best  can  and  results  from  in- 
dividual gardening.  Mrs.  Townes,  President  of  this  Branch,  is  offering 
special  prizes  at  county  fairs  throughout  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

The  training  farm  at  Charleston,  Miss.,  is  the  chief  undertaking 
of  this  Branch.  Dr.  L.  M.  Ellis  has  offered  the  small  house  on  his 
plantation,  the  use  of  his  farm  implements,  and  as  much  land  as  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  be  worked  on  shares.  By  the  middle  of  June  the 
farm  was  in  operation,  with  Mrs.  Williams  as  manager,  a  housekeeper 
and  six  girls  in  residence.  The  number  will  be  increased  to  forty  women, 
each  of  whom  will  be  at  the  farm  for  a  term  of  six  months.  The  appli- 
cants are  being  chosen  very  carefully,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  work  is  not  merely  temporary  but  an  effort  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  farm  labor.  Training  is  being  given  in  dairy  farming, 
poultry  raising,  animal  husbandry,  soils,  general  crops  and  vegetable 
gardening.  The  dairy  department  will  make  high  grade  butter  and 
cottage  cheese,  and  a  route  for  their  sale  will  be  established.  Visiting 
instructors  from  farms  and  colleges  will  co-operate  to  give  short  courses 
in  special  subjects.  The  house  will  be  run  as  a  self-supporting  unit. 
After  this  training  the  young  women  will  be  equipped  to  organize  and 
train  a  woman's  farm  unit  next  summer  in  another  county.  The  trade 
which  they  will  learn  will  be  one  of  increasing  usefulness.  Whether 
they  marry  or  not  they  will  have  at  their  command  a  practical,  remunera- 
tive and  interesting  occupation. 

A  committee  on  part-time  work  for  women  has  also  been  established 
and  makes  the  following  recommendations: 


That  available  land  be  cultivated  as  a  community  garden,  women 
pledging  so  many  hours  a  week  for  this  work. 

That  a  captain  who  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  training  farm  be  in 
charge  of  each  community  garden  and  that  not  less  than  six  women 
constitute  a  unit. 

That  instruction  be  given  in  preparation  of  soil,  seed  sowing,  culti- 
vation, transplanting,  and  whenever  possible,  in  fruitgrowing,  bee- 
keeping, poultry  raising,  etc. 

That  women  who  prove  competent  this  year  be  registered  as  captains 
for  next  year  with  a  special  view  of  supervising  children's  gardens,  a 
need  which  cannot  be  met  this  year  because  of  lack  of  competent  super- 
visors. 

That  each  community  use  its  resources  to  the  utmost. 

YOUNGSTOWN  BRANCH 
July  Report 

THE  Garden  Club  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  decided  at  its  monthly 
meeting  in  March  to  take  up  a  subscription  from  its  members  for 
"agricultural  reconstruction  work"  in  the  devastated  districts  of  France 
and  especially  to  help  Youngstown's  adopted  village  of  "Bonchoir", 
France.  At  our  June  meeting  the  treasurer  reported  that  our  sum  had 
reached  the  four  hundred  dollar  mark!  This  seemed  quite  a  fair  sum 
from  so  small  a  club.  We  voted  to  put  this  at  interest  and  add  to  it 
and  in  time  send  our  check  for  five  hundred  dollars  through  the 
National  League  for  Woman's  Service  to  do  this  work  in  France. 

The  National  League  has  Mrs.  George  Clegg  as  chairman  of  its 
agricultural  ccmmittee  and  as  she  is  now  also  president  of  the  Garden 
Club  for  191 S  the  work  of  the  two  organizations  is  very  closely  inter- 
woven. In  the  early  spring  the  services  of  the  National  League  were 
offered  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  help  with  the  war  gardens  in 
the  city.  It  was  given  special  charge  of  the  children's  war  gardens. 
This  work  has  gone  on  most  enthusiastically.  We  have  three  thousand 
children  registered,  many  with  truly  splendid  gardens  and  all  under 
volunteer  supervision!  This  supervision  has  been  largely  carried  on 
by  our  splendid  patriotic  school  teachers  but  many  Garden  Club  members 
are  undertaking  a  unit  of  twenty  children  for  the  summer.  The  mem- 
bers have  helped  out  all  spring  in  the  office  end  of  this  patriotic  work. 
We  are  planning  a  garden  show  for  fall  and  will  have  three  departments, 
one  for  city  war  gardens,  one  for  children's  war  gardens  and  one  for 
all  other  gardeners  in  the  city. 


Our  last  and  first  President,  Miss  Martha  Owsley,  is  now  Mrs. 
Strictland  Knease.  Mr.  Knease  is  a  second  lieutenent  and  is  expecting 
to  go  over  seas  in  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Knease  is  continuing  her  splendid 
work  at  Niles,  that  of  landscape  architect  for  the  McKinley  Memorial. 
At  the  time  of  her  wedding  the  Garden  Club  members  presented  her 
with  a  very  beautiful  silver  loving  cup  in  recognition  of  her  truly  splendid 
work  in  organizing  our  Garden  Club  and  serving  two  years  so  efficiently 
as  President. 

We  have  a  perfectly  splendid  Farm  Unit  here  which  has  been  run 
under  the  National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 

A  Correction 

On  page  5  of  the  May  Bulletin,  the  article  entitled  "The  Com- 
munity Market",  Atlantic  City,  signed  by  Ellen  L.  Child  should  have 
been  signed  Mrs.  John  J.  White. 

Branch  Notes 

The  "Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association"  Conference  has  been 
secured  by  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  1918  meet.  It  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Des  Moines  Branch  of  the  National  Organization  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Conclave  to  be  staged  the  week  of  November  4th,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Women  interested  in  all  and  every  branch  of  farming,  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
unusual  opportunity  for  profit  and  advancement. 

The  Des  Moines  Branch  has  been  organized  by  uniting  interested  members  of  the 
Garden  Clubs,  Poultry  Association  and  Women  Farmers  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
the  Conference  in  November  in  a  fitting  way.  WTe  will  appreciate  the  courtesy  if  dele- 
gates will  register  early  for  the  convenience  of  the  social  committee.  Mrs.  Meyer 
Rosenfield,  207  Thirty-Seventh  Street  is  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Committee.  Regis- 
trations may  be  made  with  her  or  with  Mrs.  Newton  B.  Ashby,  3209  Beaver  Avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

For  particulars,  address, 

Mrs.  Newton  B.  Ashby,  Secretary. 

Gift  of  a  French  Woodcut 

The  block  of  a  charming  French  woodcut  showing  farm  and  garden  products  and 
implements  has  just  been  given  for  the  letterhead  of  the  Association's  stationery  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  Chairman  of  the  Reference  Library  Committee. 


The  Bulletin  issued  monthly  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under 
whose  authority  it  is  published.  President,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Jean  A.  Crossi,  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Norton,  Groton,  Mas?. 
There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK  NOTICES 
Dairy  Cattle   Feeding  and   Management  by  Carl  W.  Larson,  M.  S.  A.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Economics,  Columbia  University, 
and  formerly  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College;  and 
Fred  S.  Putney,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Dairy  Husbandry,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College.     John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

A  most  complete  book  on  the  subject  of  Dairying.  It  covers  in  a  simple,  concise, 
and  yet  thorough  way  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  herd,  feeding 
methods,  feeds  and  selection  of  same,  balancing  rations,  breeding  and  improvement  of 
the  herd;  the  calf,  growing  of  the  calf;  testing  milk;  making  of  dairy  products  and  a 
general  cost  accounting.  I  highly  recommend  this  book  to  the  farmer,  the  dairy  student 
and  the  dairy  teacher. 

The  Flower  and  the  Bee  by  John  H.  Lovel,  Botanical  Editor  of  the  "A  B  C 
of  Bee  Culture".     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.     $2.00. 

The  Flower  and  the  Bee,  plant  life  and  pollination,  by  John  H.  Lovel,  deals  with 
the  life  relations  of  flowers  and  how  they  have  modified  and  adapted  themselves  to 
attract  insects,  butterflies  and  birds,  in  order  that  they  might  be  properly  pollinated. 
It  is  a  fascinating  book  for  all  beekeepers,  botanists,  orchardists  and  entomologists 
for  it  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  each  must  stand,  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
perspective  of  their  own  special  line  of  study. 

As  the  book  is  not  too  technical  for  the  ordinary  reader,  and  is  most  beautifully 
illustrated  by  photographs,  it  will  undoubtedly  open  up  a  new  interest  in  botany  and 
insect  life  to  all  who  read  it. 

The  Journal  of  a  Country  Woman.  Emma  Winner  Rogers.  New  York,  Eaton 
and  Main.      Cincinnati,  Jennings  and  Graham.      P  116. 

Impressions  of  distinct  value  are  left  as  one  closes  this  book  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wade 
Rogers.  It  shows  the  worth,  peace,  strength  and  beauty  of  life  upon  a  farm  as  few 
books  do.  The  neighbourliness  of  country  life  is  a  side  too  little  dwelt  upon  by  writers 
on  such  subjects;  in  this  volume  it  is  a  part  of  the  texture  of  daily  occupations.  The 
sound  sense  on  every  page,  the  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  the  literary  skill  en- 
veloping the  whole,  make  this  book  one  to  be  warmly  commended  to  our  membership 
for  their  profit  and  enjoyment.  Louisa  Y.  King. 

Diseases  of  Truck  Crops  and  their  Control.  By  J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  Ph.  D. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    P.  396. 

Dr.  Taubenhaus'  work  on  "Diseases  of  Truck  Crops  and  their  Control"  is  a  very, 
very  comprehensive  compilation  and  serves  as  an  excellent  ready  reference  for  your 
purpose.  It  includes  both  the  important  and  the  minor  diseases  of  truck  crops;  the 
descriptions  are  non-technical,  brief,  the  methods  of  control  are  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  researches.  The  work  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  soils 
in  relation  to  plant  diseases. 

Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen.  By  F.  W.  Woll,  with  assistance  of 
well  known  specialists.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  N.  Y.      Price,  $1.50. 

An  encyclopedia  of  exceptional  value  to  the  experienced  farmer  or  agricultural 
student.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  farming  and  dairying  knowledge  in  a  clear 
concise  form.  For  the  amateur  the  book  is  impractical  as  delving  into  any  of  the  topics 
has  been  considered  superfluous  by  the  author.  Many  facts  which  can  be  of  no  possible 
use  to  the  practical  farmer,  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  left  out.  In  place 
of  such  facts  could  be  substituted  a  slight  digression  on  more  useful  topics,  still  keeping 
to  the  concise  form  of  the  book. 

As  the  title  indicates,  however,  it  is  a  handbook  of  knowledge  and  as  the  same, 
is  of  priceless  value  to  the  possessor  of  one. 

MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 

The  Three  Things  for  birds — homes,  baths  and  food  all  supplied  by  Evans  Bros. 
The  bird  homes  where  "for  rent  signs"  never  remain  up.  Send  5  cents  for  catalogue. 
230  Main  St.,  Evanston,  111.     Tel.  2863. 

Bird  Tablet  for  Field  Use  by  Josephine  A.  Clark,  price  70  cents,  including  postage. 
For  sale  at  Hampshire  Bookshop,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


DIRECTORY  OF  MEMBERS 
August  1,  1918 


Honorary  Members 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  KenyonL.  Butte rfield,  President,  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mrs.  David  Houston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

California 

fClark,  Miss  Lillian  D.,  2110  Hearst  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Instructor  in  agriculture;  lectures  on  farm  home  problems. 
Cloys,  Miss  Willa  Clair,  2444  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Landscape  architect. 
Colby,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  2901  Channing  Way,  Berkeley 

Walnut  growing. 
Jones,  Miss  Katherine  Davies,    Agricultural  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Instructor  in  landscape  gardening. 
Milner,  Miss  Marguerite  H.,  2814  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Rice,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  2336  Vine  St.,  Berkeley 

Landscape  architecture. 
Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  Mary  Ames,  1545  LeRoy  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Teacher;  special  interest,  school  gardens. 
Wade,  Mrs.  John  R.,  2597  Buena  Vista,  Berkeley 

fCook,  Mrs.  Maxfield,  R.  D.  6,  Chula  Vista 

Home  garden;  exhibited. 
fZwillinger,  Miss  Celia  Marguerite,  2315  23d  Ave.,  East  Oakland 

Landscape   architect;   in  charge   of   Pacific   Coast    Nurseries;   has   published 
articles. 
Cunningham,  Miss  Amy,  Fontana 

Cunningham,  Miss  Edith,  Fontana 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Lee,  Fontana 

Sinclair,  Miss  Winifred,  La  Jolla.      Summer:  3335  Goldsmith  St.,  Loma  Portal,  Calif. 
Moffitt,  Miss  Charlotte,  The  Bishop's  School,  La  Jolla 

Has  charge  of  Bishop's  School  Gardens. 
Barron,  Miss  Agnes,  2326  Scarff  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Southern  California  Woman's  Land  Army. 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  Anniss  A.,  1851  Winona  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Raymond  E.,  1851  Winona  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

Hay  and  grain  farming;  has  had  experience  in  general  farming  and  stock 
raising. 
Pride,  Miss  Virginia  L.  40  St.  James  Park,  Los  Angeles 

Superintended  vegetable  and  fruit  growing  in  Virginia  and  South  America. 
fSheldon,  Mrs.  Melville,  2620  VanBuren  PI.,  Los  Angeles 

Waters,  Mrs.  R.  J.,    900  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Summer:   R.  F.  D.  Azura,  Calif. 

Fruit  ranching — especially  citrus  fruits;  also  bee-keeping. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Mercer,  5863  So.  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles 

War  garden. 


tNo  reply  to  questionaire. 
*Life  member. 


Yoch,  Miss  Florence,  605  Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Landscape  architect;  Secretary,    Southern    California    Branch    of    Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 


Menlo  Park 
Moneta 

Pasadena 

300  Elevado  Drive,  Pasadena 

260  S.  Madison  Ave.,  Pasadena 

30  Arroyo  Drive,  Pasadena 
1025  Arden  Rd.,  Pasadena 

703  S.  Pasadena  Ave.,  Pasadena 

250  N.  Orange  Grove  St.,  Pasadena 

555  W.  California  St.,  Pasadena 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Pasadena 

540  W.  California  St.,  Pasadena 

50  S.  Los  Robles,  Pasadena 
230  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Pasadena 

520  Jackson  St. 
San  Rafael  Heights 
3  Westmoreland  PI. 


Pasadena 
Pasadena 
Pasadena 


Brandenstein,  Mrs.  Charles, 
Dean,  Mrs.  J., 

Iris. 
Carr,  Mrs.  Marta, 
Clap,  Mrs.  E.  P., 
Culin,  Miss  Mira  B., 

Gardening;  has  exhibited. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  R.  D., 
Gates,  Mrs.  C.  W., 

Poultry,  fruit  growing  and  gardening. 
*Johnstone,  Mrs.  Hugo  R., 

Gardening;  Woman's  Land  Army  work. 
fMcDougall,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Merwin,  Mrs.  W.  B., 
Noble,  Miss  Louise  H., 
Norton,  Miss  M.  Harriet, 

Home  garden. 
Slocum,  Mrs.  D.  L., 
Spear,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Stewart,  Mrs.  George  R., 
Waldo,  Mrs.  George  E., 
Wheeler,  N.  P., 

Fruit  growing  and  flower  gardening. 
tWaldron,  Mrs.  Vernon, 

Interested  in  gardening. 
tChild,  Mrs.  Sarah  B., 

Landscape  gardening 
fMoise,  Miss  Clarice, 

Landscape  gardener. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Ashton  H.,    2373  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco.    Summer:  Aspen,  Colo. 

Gardening;  experimenting  in  an  altitude  of  8000  feet. 
Farmer,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  Santa  Rosa 

Hall, 'Miss  Nell  W.,  1041  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Rosa 

Bolt,  Mrs.  Frank,  1005  Buena  Vista  St.,  So.  Pasadena 

Housel,  Miss  Florence,  Huntington  Hall,  Oncomba  Park,  So.  Pasadena 

Raised  and  exhibited  prize  stock;  helped  organize  Woman's  Land  Army  in 
Southern   California;   plans  to  establish  agricultural  school   for  women. 
Mallory,  Miss  Edith,    1004  Highland  St.,  So.  Pasadena.    Summer:  Bloomfield,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Graduate  nurse. 
Francis,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd,  Ventura 

President  of  the  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Seed  Growing  Company;  specialist 
in  petunias;  chairman,  Southern  California  Woman's  Land  Army. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Whittier 


220  Hillside  Ave.,  Piedmont 

1906  Webster  St.,  San  Francisco 

1355  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco 


tFay 

Wiley,  Mrs.  F.  L., 

General  farming. 


Hotel  Greenleaf,  Whittier 


ID 


fHolmes,  Miss  Augusta, 

Has  made  gardens. 
Bell,  Mrs.  Charles  O., 

Dahlia  grower. 
Williams,  Miss  Beatrice  L., 

Graduate  of  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 


Colorado 

808  N.  Cascade  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 


4570  Utica  St.,  Denver 
1054  Clarkson  St.,  Denver 


Maple  Ridge  Farm,  Andover 

Bantam 

Brookfield  Center 

Farmington 

67  Lafayette  PI.,  Greenwich 

Bell  Haven,  Greenwich 

135  Park  Ave.,  Greenwich 

69  Lafayette  PI.,  Greenwich 


Connecticut 

White,  Miss  Gertrude  ML, 

Floriculture,  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  Boyd, 

Gardening. 
tSagendorf,  Mrs.  J.  W., 

Makes  baskets. 
Potter,  Miss  Mary  I., 

Landscape  architect. 
Alderson,  Miss  Lilian  C, 

Garden  designer. 
Brush,  Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson, 

Gardening. 
fCavanagh,  Miss  Edith," 

Vegetable  growing  and  hog  raising. 
Dell,  Miss  Beatrice, 

Garden   designer;   trained   at   Swanley   Horticultural   College,    England. 
Dommerich,  Mrs.  Alex.  L.,  Stanwich  Rd.,  Greenwich 

Amateur  gardener. 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  P.  N.,  Jr.,  Park  Ave.,  Greenwich 

tHamlin,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Greenwich 

Home  garden;  exhibited  and  publishes. 
fLadd,  Mrs.  Niel  M.,  Belle  Haven,  Greenwich 

Fruit  growing;  vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Buck,  Mrs.  John  H.,  95  Niles  St.,  Hartford.     Summer:  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Home  garden;  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Garden  Club. 
Prentice,   Mrs.   Samuel   O.,        70  Gillett  St.,  Hartford.     Summer:  Fenwick,   Saybrook 
Point,  Conn. 

Hartford  Director  of  Hartford  Co.  League  and  Farm  Bureau. 
Taylor,  Miss  Ada  Louise,  90  Washington  St.,  Hartford 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
"(Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Curtin, 
fComstock,  Mrs.  A.  W., 

Farming  and  landscape  gardening. 
tMills,  Miss  Helen  K., 

Home  garden. 
Miner,  Mrs.  Samuel, 

Home  gardens  and  canning. 
Pettee,  Mrs.  William  E., 
Booth,  Miss  Mary  H.,  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,    Middletmvn.       Home: 
Fairlawn,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Institutional  bookkeeper;  farm  accounts. 
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90  Washington  St.,  Hartford 
Southernwood,  Ivoryton 

Kent 

Whippoorwill  Farm,  Lakeville 

Lakeville 


fvan  Laer,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Litchfield 

Home  garden. 
Greene,  Miss  M.  Louise,  25  Cliff  St.,  Mystic 

Gardening  and  poultry;  specialized  in  school  gardening. 
Meadowcroft,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Mystic 

Farming  and  dairying. 
fMiller,  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  47  St.  John's  PI.,  New  Canaan 

Gardening. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Edwin  P.,  49  Park  St.,  New  Canaan 

fWalter,  Miss  Lilian  D.,  Fredonia  Farm,  New  Canaan 

Poultry  farming;  exhibited  at  poultry  shows.  . 
Wood,  Mrs.  Walter  C,  Box  1000,  New  Canaan 

Interested  in  community  canning,  home  economics,  farm  units. 
Farrand,  Mrs.  Beatrix,  New  Haven.     Summer:  Reef  Point,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

Landscape  architect 
Hart,  Miss  Rebecca  Motte,  343  Humphrey  St.,  New  Haven 

Market  gardening. 
fTyler,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  34  EdgehMRd.,  New  Haven 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening  and  landscape  gardening, 
fvan  Name,  Miss  Theodora,  121  High  St.,  New  Haven 

Home  garden;  irises. 
Pierce.  Airs.  George  Washington,  54  Park  St..  New  London,  Conn. 

fEames,  Mrs.  Henry  C,  R.  D.  No.  3,  New  Milford 

Lockwood,  Miss  Julia  B.,  ■  Blithefield  Farm,  Norwalk 

Farming. 
Talcott,  Mrs.  Allen  B.,  Old  Lyme 

Farming  and  gardening. 
fGallaudet,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Pine  Orchard 

Farming,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
fOlcott,  Miss  Mary,  .  Ridgefield 

Made  gardens  and  given  exhibits. 
Craven,  Miss  Gertrude,  Roxbury 

Farmer  in  a  small  way. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Kent,  Salisbury 

t  Warner,  Mrs.  Donald  T.,  Salisbury 

Home  garden;  general  interest  in  agriculture. 
Sargeant,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,      The    Ethel    Walker   School,    Simsburv.     Summer:   247 
Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Assistant  and  house  mother  in  The  Ethel  Walker  School;  gardening. 
fBellinger,  Miss  Margaret,  Belltown  Rd.,  Stamford 

Vegetable  raising  for  profit. 
Ferguson,  Miss  Helen  G.,    Strawberry  Hill,  Stamford.    Summer:  Fisher's  Island,  N.  V. 

Interested  in  gardening,  farming,  etc. 
Gillespie,   Mrs.  J.  Stuart,  Shippans  Point,  Stamford.     Summer:  "Crossways",  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Farming  and  poultry  raising. 
Granet,  Miss  Marie  Rose,  The  Low  and  Heywood  School,  Stamford 

Gardening  and  poultry. 
fMerrill,  Mrs.  M.  M.,'  Hilltop  Farm,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford 
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fHapgood,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  Wallingford 

Gardening;  makes  garden  baskets,  bags,  cushions,  etc.,  for  sale. 
Brayton,  Miss  Helen  I.,  Washington 

Farming  and  poultry. 
fPlatt,  Mrs.  Orville  H.,  Washington 

Interested  in  horticulture  and  general  agriculture. 
fNevins,  Miss  Anna  L.,  Waterford 

Gardening. 
Langzettel,  Mrs.  Herman,  Westport 

Gardening. 
Willcox,  Miss  Katharine  A.,  Westport 

Gardening. 
Smith,  Mrs.  George  V.,  Greencrest,  West  Willington 

Hardy  flower  gardens  and  agricultural  journalism. 
Dunning,  Miss  Sara  L.,  Willington,  Tolland  Co. 

Gardening  and  music. 
Hardon,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Wilton 

Plain  housekeeper  with  vegetable  garden. 
Schenck,  Mrs.  E.  G.  H.,  Wilton 

Farmer;  Chairman  of  Connecticut  Woman's  Land  Army;  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Fairfield  Co.  Farm  Bureau. 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Boyd,_  Wilton 

Helps  organize  school  garden  contests. 
fAnderson,  Miss  E.  M.,  Winsted 

Small  fruits. 

Delaware 

Robinson,  Miss  Winifred  J.,  Women's  College  of  Delaware,  Newark 

Dean  of  Women's  College  of  Delaware, 
fdu  Pont,  Miss  Aileen,  Care  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Copeland,  Wilmington 

*du  Pont,  Mrs.  Wm.  K.,  Box  52,  Wilmington 

President,   Wilmington   Garden   Club;   Chairman,   Wilmington   War  Garden 
Commission. 
fShearman,  Miss  M.  H.,  1600  W.  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Poultry;  sells  Rhode  Island  Red  settings  and  cockerels;  has  exhibited, 
du  Pont,  Mr.  Henry  F.,  Winterthur 

Published  on  narcissi. 

District  of  Columbia 

Bagg,  Miss  Ethel  Mather,  1841  Summit  PL,  Washington 

Food  administration  and  girl  scouts. 
fBell,  Mrs.  Charles  J.,  1327  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington 

Brereton,  Mrs.  Denny,  1520   K   St.,   Washington.       Summer:   Diamond    Point,    Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 
Gardening. 
fBurrall,  Miss  Jessie  L.,        National  Geographic  Society,  Washington.  Summer:  Little 
Falls,  Minn. 

Gardening;  cranberry  and  blueberry  culture. 
Cambell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.,  The  Lenox,  1523  L  St.,  Washington 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
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fCarpenter,  Mrs.  Frank  G.,  1223  ConnecticutAve.,  Washington 

Gardening;  has  apple  orchard  of  900  trees. 
fClark,  Miss  Bernice  E.,  Preston  Mill  Co.,  Preston,  Washington 

Interested  in  farming  and  dairying. 
fCollamer,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  1245  Crittenden  St.,  X.  W.,  Washington 

Gardening. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Emma  K.,    1870  Wyoming  Ave.,  Washington.    Summer:  113  Sumac  St., 
Wissahickon,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Farming;  tree  doctoring. 
Crews,  Mrs.  Ralph,  1725  \  St.,  Washington 

fCross,  Mrs.  Whitman,  .  2138  Bancroft  PL,  Washington 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Benedict,  Care  of  War  Department,  Washington 

Cummings,  Miss  Frances  W.,  1529  Corcoran  St.,  Washington 

Air  Division,  Signal  <  orps. 
fDall,  Mrs.  Win.  H.,  1140  Twelfth  St.,  Washington 

t/Daugherty,  Miss  Louise,  Connecticut  and  N  Sts.,  Washington 

Floriculture. 
fDay,  Mrs.  L.  Firman.  L845  R  St.,  Washington 

Made  gardens;  interested  in  landscape  gardening. 
Deland,  Mrs.  Horace  C,     1903  N  St.,  Washington.   Summer:    17S    Bradford    St.,    Prov- 
incetown,  Mass. 
Gardening. 
Delano,  Mrs.  Fredeiic  A.,  Ill's  Kith  St.,  Washington. 

Droop,   Mrs.   Carl   A.,      1840  Wyoming   Ave.,   Washington.     Summer:   "Sekenhorst", 
Bluemont,  Va. 

Farming,  fruit  growing,  vegetables  and  flower  gardening. 
tEdson,  Mrs.  John  Joy,  1324  1  (it h  St.,  X.  W'..  Washington.     Summer:   R.  F.  D.  3, 

Rockville,  Ind. 

Flower  gardening. 
fGale,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.,  2300  S  St.,  Washington.     Summer:  Bluemont,  Va. 

Raises  corn  and  canteloupes  for  sale. 
fGates,  Mrs.  Merrill  E..  1309  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington 

Goode,  Miss  Edith,  1714  X  St..  X.  \\.,  Washington.     Summer:  Woodstock,  \'t. 

Gardening. 
Goode,  Mrs.  Jane  McK.,        1714  X  St.  X.  W '.,  Washington.    Summer:  Woodstock,  Yt . 

Small  farm;  vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
fGraves,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  3454  Newark  St.,  Washington 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.,      National  Training  School  for  Girls,  Conduit  Rd.,  Washington 

Superintendent,  National  Training  School  for  Girls. 
Hegeman,  Miss  Annie  M.,     1600  I  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.    Summer:  Southampton, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

fHendley,  Miss  Myra  M.,  1216  L  St.,  Washington 

tLIore,  Miss  Amy,  1024  17th  St.,    N.  W7.,  Washington 

Interested    in   gardening,    fruit-growing,    farming,    beekeeping  and    American 

horticulture. 

tHolmes,  Mrs.  Win.  H.,  1454  Belmont  St.,  Washington.   Summer:   Rockville,   Ind. 

Gardening. 
fHowland,  Mrs.  Clarence  H.,  1429  Belmont  St.,  Washington 

Interested  in  farming,  poultry  raising,  bee  keeping,  fruit  growing,  gardening. 
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Johnson,  Miss  Helen  Louise,  H5-416  Maryland  Bldg.,  Wash 

Editor,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Magazine;  Director  of  Service 

Office  of  this  Federation. 

fjohnson,  Mrs.  Loren,  2108  16th  St.,  Washington 

Interested  in  gardening,  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening. 
*Johnston,  Miss  Margaret  A.,   1331  Columbia  Rd.,  Washington.  Summer :  Orrtanna,  Pa. 

Summer  home  for  children. 
Kauffmann,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  1815  l'.'th  St.,  Washington.     Summer:  Percy,  \.  II. 

Lazenby,  Miss  Mary  E.,  L'MIl   Nebraska  Ave.,  Washington 

Home  garden 
tLong,  Mrs.  C.  C,  1L»L>  38th  St.,  Washington 

fMcCagg,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  1801  17th  St.,  Washington 

Macy,  Mrs.  V.  Everit,    1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington.    Summer:  "Chilmark", 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Isaac  T.,  1333  Kith  St.,  Washington.      Summer:  Bramwell,  W.  Va. 

Farming. 
fMathewson,  Mrs.  W.  W.,     1755  North  St.,  Washington.    Summer:  The  Pine-,  S.  Wood- 
stock, Conn. 

Practical  gardening. 
fMontgomery,  Mrs.  W.  Emile,  1743  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington.  Summer:  Meadow- 
brook,  Knoxvilje,  Tenn. 
Farming  and  poultry. 
tMunroe,   Miss  Sarah  S.,      1903  N  St.,  Washington.    Summer: "Windover", Province- 
town,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
Nourse,  Mrs.  Emily  L.,  2823  Q  St.,  Washington 

tPage,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  2016  Portner  PL,  N.  W.,  Washington 

Co-operative  farming. 
Payne,  Mrst  John  Barton,  1601  Eye  St.,  Washington 

Gardening. 
Pearce,  Miss  Julia  R.,  Bureau  of  Industry,  Washington 

Graduate  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  University  of  California; 
has  made  gardens,  published  and  lectured;  especially  interested  in  land- 
scape designing;  scientist  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Winnie  Harward,  1014  B  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington 

Naturalist;  especially  interested  in  economic  botany  and  in  propagating  insect- 
eating  animals. 
Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Wallace,  1200  K  St.,  Washington 

Ransome,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  1455  Belmont  St.,  Washington 

Interested  in  production  of  honey,  eggs,  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit,  fresh 
and  canned;  chairman,  Food  Production  Committee  of  District  Council 
of  National  Defense;  chairman  Woman's  Land  Army,  D.  C. 
fRichardson,  Mrs.  Charles,  1317  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington 

Sedgley,  Miss  Nellie  P.,  2406  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington 

Home  garden. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Samuel,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington.     Summer:  Tuxedo  Park. 

N.  Y. 
fSweet,  Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest,  1706  16th  St..  Washington 

Made  gardens;  published  articles  on  national  flowers. 
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fTalbott,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton,  1221  Girard  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.      Summer: 

West  Grove,  Penn. 

Magazine  writer;  writes  articles  on  women  farmers. 
Temple,  Miss  Grace  Lincoln,  The  Farragut,  Washington 

Gardening. 
tTemple,  Miss  Mary  B.,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington 

fThompson,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  2506  Cliffbourne  PL,  Washington 

Lectures  and  publishes. 
fWard,  Miss  Florence  E.,  1912  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 

Interested  in  women's  farm  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
Warren,  Miss  Gertrude  L.,  201  E.  Capitol  St.,  Washington 

In  charge  of  home  economics  projects,  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
fWetmore,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  2800  Woodland  Drive,  Washington 

Gardening. 
fWilkinson,  Miss  Lucille  W.,  1526  K  St.,  Washington 

Backyard  garden;  on  1916  Honor  Roll  of  Audubon  Society;  superintendent  of 
primary  department  of  public  schools. 
fWorthington,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Connecticut  Ave.  and  M  St.,  Connecticut  Apts.,  Washington 

Gardening. 
fVoorhees,  Mrs.  S.  Stockton,  3456  Newark  St.,  Washington 

Florida 

fLee,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.,  Crooked  Lake 

fFitz,  Mrs.  Adeline  F.,  Inverness.     Summer:  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 

Has  orange  groves,  greenhouses,  ferns  and  tropical  plants. 
tO'Brien,  Mrs.  John  J.,  Moore  Haven 

Mayor  of  Moore  Haven. 

Georgia 

Black,  Mrs.  Nellie  Peters,     519  Spring  St.,  Atlanta.    Summer:  Richard  Peters  Farm, 
Calhoun,  Ga. 

Gardening;  has  published. 
Speer,  Mrs.  Jos.  McK.,  Goshen  Plantation,  Augusta.      Summer:  Meadville,  Pa. 

Narcissi. 
tLowe,  Miss  Frances  C,  Milledgeville.     Summer:  Gray,  Ga. 

Teacher   of  agriculture,  botany  and  floriculture;  supervised  school  gardens; 
exhibited  charts,  flower  and  leaf  books,  etc. 
tSeymour,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Dell  Grove,  Putney 

Illinois 

tSmith,  Mrs.  Minnie  R.,  Jericho  Rd.,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Aurora. 

Perennials. 
fHart,  Mrs.  H.  Stillson,  Barrington 

Flower  culture. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Walter  Irving,  Martinoaks,  Barrington 

Flowers  and  vegetables;  pure  bred  poultry. 
fDeusner,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Batavia 

Landscape    architect;    grower    of    belladonna;  recording    secretary,    Illinois; 
Woman's  Land  Army. 
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Allais,  Mrs.  Arthur,  .">14.">  University  Ave.,  Chicago.     Summer:  R.  D.  6,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Dairying,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gardening,  hog  raising. 
Allerton,  Mrs.  S.  W.,        757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.     Summer:     Lake 
Geneva,  Wise. 

Farming. 
fAnderson,  Mrs.  Louise  F.,    152  E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  Summer:  Union  Pier,  Mich. 
fAngier,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  4358  Okenwald  Ave.,  Chicago 

fArmstrong,  Mrs.  Nellie  L.,  729  Junior  Terrace,  Chicago 

fAshmore,  Miss  Gertrude,  6028  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chicago 

Bass,  Mrs.  Perkins,  936  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.     Summer':  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  orchards. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Cyrus,  1505  Astor  St.,  Chicago 

Bentley,  Miss  Margaret,  1505  Astor  St.,  Chicago 

Berriman,  Mrs.  Edward  C,        435    Divtrsey    Parkway,  Chicago.    Summer:    Mettowee 

Point,  Delavan  Lake,  Wise. 
Blake,  Mrs.  Tiffany,  25  E.  Walton  Rd.,  Chicago.      Summer:  Lrdte  Forest,  111. 

fBlocki,  Mrs.  Fred  W.,  822  Buena  Ave.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

*Brewster,  Mrs.  Walter  S.,  1220  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Summer:  Lake  Forest,  111. 
tBrown,  Miss  Adelaide,  6028  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chicago 

Buck,  Mrs.  O.  J.,    9900  Longwood  Drive,  Chicago.    Summer:  Wansaukee  Club,  Athel- 
stone,  Wise. 

Gardening,  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Buell,  Mrs.  Charles  Clinton,    Hotel  La  Salle,  1018,  Chicago.    Summer:  250  Laurel  Ave., 

Highland  Park,  111. 
fBurns,  Miss  Marcella,    Care  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Retail  Book  Section,  Chicago 
Carpenter,    Mrs.   Augustus  A.,       1130   Lake  Shore   Drive,   Chicago.     Summer:   Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening;  co-operation  with  food  production  organiza- 
tions. 
fCarson,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  828  Argyle  St.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Pistakee  Bay,  McHenry,  111. 
Carus,  Miss  Paula,  1001  People's  GasBuilding,  Chicago 

fCory,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  5757  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago 

City  garden  work. 
Cummings,  Mrs.  D.  Mark,   1550  N.  State  Parkway,  Chicago.   Summer:  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Davidson,  Miss  Gwendolen,  2128  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 

Landscape  gardening. 
fDe  Long,  Miss  Ellen,  4711  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago 

Operated  60-acre  farm. 
Dennis,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Hotel  Windemere,  Chicago 

Dering,  Mrs.  J.  K.,     924  Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago.    Summer:  Lake  Villa,   111. 

Inteiested  in  landscape  gardening;  owns  a  large  dairy  farm  with  registered 

Jerseys. 

fDick,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  1550  N.  State  St.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  William  W.,  70  Scott  St.,  Chicago 

*Douglas,  Mrs.  James  H.,  4830  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 

Home  garden. 
Dummer,  Miss  Ethel  S.,  Jr.,  679  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Made  war  gardens  in  connection  with   University  work;  supervised  school 
gardens. 
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fEells,  Miss  Mary  E.,  2253  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 

Grows  paper-shell  pecans. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Raymond  W.,  9914  Longwood  Drive,  Chicago 

Specialty,  irises. 
Faithom,  Mrs.  Walter,  417  Barry  Ave.,  Chicago 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.,       1301   Ritchie  Court,  Chicago.  Summer:  Lake  Forest,   111. 

Food  conservation. 
Fiske,  Mrs.  George  F.,  43  Cedar  St.,  Chicago.      Summer:  Lake  Forest,  111. 

fGarland,  Miss  Mamie  Mather,  6130  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago 

Garretson,  Miss  Sarah  J.,  3961  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gardening. 
fGillies,  Mrs.  William,  7311  Oglesby  Ave.,  Chicago 

Landscape  gardening. 
Glessner,  Mrs.  John  J.,      1800  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago.  Summer:  The  Rocks,  Littleton, 

N.  H. 
fGraf,  Mrs.  May  G.,  6130  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago 

fGreen,  Miss  E.  M.,  1124  E.  54th  PI.,  Chicago 

Hammitt,  Miss  Ella  H.,     6245  University  Ave.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Palos  Park,   111. 

Accountant. 
Hammitt,  Miss  Frances  M.,    6245  University  Ave.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Palos  Park,  111. 

Editor. 
Healy,  Mrs.  John  J.,  2728  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.   Summer:  East  Charlemont,  Mass. 

Gardening. 
Heinsfurter,  Miss  Edna  L.,  4345  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gardens. 
Heinsfurter,  Mrs.  Jacob,  4345  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 

Henderson,  Miss  Lillian  M.,  7538  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gardening. 
Holmes,  Miss  Harriet  F.,  5218  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gardening. 
Holmes,  Miss  Olive  J.,  5218  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gardening. 
fHopkins,  Mrs.  Claud  C,         815  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Fruitport,  Mich. 

Develops  her  own  place. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Chas  L.,  2709  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 

*Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.,  2709  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Wychwood,  Lake 

Geneva,  Wise, 
tjack,  Mrs.  Charles  Walter,  10441  So.  Seeley  Ave.,  Chicago 

Exhibited   at   Ridge   Flower  Show  and   won   Chicago   Horticultural   Society 
medal;  interested  in  landscape  gardening. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Horace,      3140  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago.    Summer:  84  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Fruit  farm, 
tjennings,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  4344  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago 

tjensen,  Mrs.  Jens,  1220  Farwell  Ave.,  Chicago 

tjohnson,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  622  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Keep,  Mrs.  Chauncey,      1200  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.    Summer:  Camden,  Maine 
Leland,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren,     56  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Lake  Geneva, 
Wise. 
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Lobdell,  Dr.  Effie  L.,  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago 

Markets  fancy  paper-shell  pecans  grown  on  her  trees  at  Dell  Grove,  Putney, 
Ga. 
fLubeke,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.,  George  St.,  Chicago.      Summer:  Bridgman,  Mich. 

fLutz,  Miss  Emilie,  550  Surf  St.,  Chicago 

Pecan  nuts. 
fLynch,  Mrs.  C.  J.,       13  East  Division  St.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Alsop-Lynch  Farms, 
Pennington,  N.  J. 

Home  garden. 
McCauley,  Miss  Lena  M.,  418  St.  James  PI.,  Chicago 

Editorial    writer,    Chicago    Evening    Post;    interested    in    promoting   garden 
associations. 
*McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hall,  50  E.    Huron  St.,  Chicago 

fMcCormick,  Mrs.  Medill,  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago 

fMcMurray,  Mrs.  O.  L.,  10429  S.  Seeley  Ave.,  Chicago 

Markle,  Mrs.  Lafayette,    4724  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago.    Summer:  St.  Louis,  Mich. 
Mayer,  Mrs.  Levy,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago.     Summer:  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Manomet, 

Mass. 
fMeeker,  Mrs.  Arthur,  3030  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Exhibited  gladioli. 
fMerrill,  Mrs.  Anthony  French,  5102  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Practical  gardener;  gives  garden  talks  and  conducts  classes  in  a  settlement. 
fMessier,  Mrs.  A.  L.,    "  3411  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Interested  in  marketing  and  farm  credits  in  connection  with  the  Woman's 
City  Club  Market. 
fMiller,  Mrs.  Floyd,  903  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago 

fMills,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  4344  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago 

Home  garden. 
fMoos,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  540  Stratford  PI.,  Chicago 

Interested  in  flowers. 
Nealy,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  2728  Pine  Grove  St.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

fNelson,  Miss  Hazel  M.,  838  Windsor  Ave.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Palos  Park,  111. 

fNeu,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  550  Surf  St.,  Chicago 

fObermann,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  1462  Melville  Ave.,  Chicago 

Ochsner,  Mrs.  Albert  J.,  2106  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago 

fOrmsby,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  4027  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Pardee,  Miss  Mary  Bockes,  448  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Augustus,  936  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Pelham,  Mrs.  Laura  D.,  Hull  House,  Chicago 

President,  Chicago  City  Gardens  Association;  publishes  and  lectures. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  1301  Astor  St.,  Chicago 

Home  garden 
fPerrigo,  Mrs.  Katherine  Koupal,  3931  N.  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago 

Home  garden. 
fPeterson,  Mrs.  Mary,  3300  S.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

Pickett,  Mrs.  Charles  Churchill,  1408  E.  56th  St.,  Chicago 

Hardy  perennials  and  vegetables;  plant  breeding;  forestry;  birds. 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.  C.  K.,  26  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago 

Pope,  Mrs.  Charles,    1040  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.    Summer:  Lake  Geneva,  Wise. 

Gardening. 
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Pusey,  Mrs.  William  Allen,  3118  Sheridan  PI.,  Chicago 

Vegetables  and  flowers. 
Redfield,  Mrs.  Robert,  1714  E.  56th  St.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Glenview,  111. 

Vegetables  and  flower  gardening;  poultry;  landscape  gardening. 
Reeve,  Mrs.  Austin  B.,  5554  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago.      Summer:  Princeton,  111. 

Farming;  corn,  oats,  hay,  rye,  barley  and  some  live  stock. 
fReuter,  Miss  Belle,  436  E.  45th  St.,  Chicago 

fRichards,  Mrs.  L.,  719  Northwestern  Ave.,  Chicago 

Has  had  experience  with  poultry,  hogs,  dairying,  vegetables  and  marketing 
the  same  at  Alberta,  Canada. 
fRichardson,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  4215  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 

Has  made  gardens. 
fRieser,  Mrs.  Herman,  548  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago 

fRittenhouse,  Mrs.  Emma,  1347  Hyde  Park  Block,  Chicago 

Robins,  Mrs.  Raymond,     1437  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.    Winter:  Chinsegut,  Brookville, 
Fla. 

Farming;  roses;  President,  Women's  National  Trade  Union  League. 
jRose,  Mrs.  Landon  C,  53  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago 

tRumsey,  Miss  E.  S.,  40  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago 

Selz,  Mrs.  J.  Harry,  3152  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Organizer. 
Shaw,  Miss  Emma  Frances,    335  Belden  Ave..  Chicago.    Until  Jan.,  1919:  Cromanton, 
Fla. 

Lecturer;  has  600  acres  seeded  on  Colorado  ranch  and  is  preparing  350  acres 

for  cultivation  at  Cromanton,  Fla. 

tShaw,  Mrs.  Willis,  335  Belden  Ave.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Ferndell,  Wise. 

fSheldon,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  1356  Astor  St.,  Chicago 

Shepardson,  Mrs.  Louise,  701  Rush  St.,  Chicago 

Member  of  staff  of  Chicago  Kindegarten  Institute. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  John  D.,  Woman's  Club,  Chicago.     Summer:  Longs  Peak,  Colo. 

Chairman,  Dept.  of  Conservation,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
tSievrank,  Mrs.  B.,  2009  W.  102d  St.,  Chicago 

Home  garden. 
Simonds,  Mrs.  O.  G.,   929  Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago.   Summer:  R.  D.  2,  Fennville,  Mich. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  2nd,    1130  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.    Summer:  Lake  Forest,  111. 
fStein,  Mrs.  Otto  J.,  522  Hawthorne  PI.,  Chicago 

fStein,  Miss  Pauline,  3745  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 

fStillwell,  Mrs.  Addison,  199  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Stitt,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  3560  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 

Farm  in  California. 
f*Stout,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  4847  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Angus,  Wise. 

Owns  farm  of  250  acres;  has  pure  bred  Guernseys. 
Tunnicliff,  Miss  Ruth,  M.  D.,    6018  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chicago.  Summer:  Bristol,  N.  H. 

Research  work  in  infectious  diseases;  farming. 
Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell,  20  E.  Goethe  St.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Farm  of  600  acres;   butter  making,   cheese,   poultry,   turkeys,   swine,   apple 
orchards. 
*Upham,  Mrs.  Frederic  W.,         2344  Lincoln  Park  W.,  Chicago.      Summer:  Golf,  111. 
fVan  Hoesen,  Miss  Gertrude,  1415  E.  57th  St.,  Chicago 

Chairman,  Home  Economics,  Dept.,  LTniversity  of  Chicago. 
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tVaughn,  Mrs.  J.  C,  4610  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 

fVittum,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  1400  Augusta  St.,  Chicago 

Waful,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  5710  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 

Advisory  supervisor,  children's  school  gardens. 
Waite,  Miss  Ella  R.,  Hull  House,  Chicago 

Walker,  Mrs.  Chas.  M.,  1128  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.     Summer:  Ephraim,  Wise. 

fWalsh,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  729  Junior  Terrace,  Chicago 

*Wegman,  Mrs.  Helen  Orr,  1205  Jarvis  Ave.,  Chicago 

Amateur  gardener  and  writer. 
♦Welling,  Mrs.  J.  Paul,  64  E.  Elm  St.,  Chicago 

West,  Mr.  J.  Roy,  1101  Buena  Ave.,  Chicago 

Landscape  gardener. 
Wickes,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Room  1515,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Mt. 

Vernon,  Va. 
*\Yilliamson,  Miss  Margaret  M.,        3030  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago.   Summer:  Bellevedere 
Farm,  Holland,  Mich. 

Horticulture  and  poultry. 
*Wilson,  Miss  Martha,  1450  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    Summer:  Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Truck  gardening;  small  fruits. 
fYoung,  Mrs.  George  D.,  9945  So.  Irving  Ave.,  Chicago 

Grows   hardy   perennials  for  sale;   cold   pack  canning  expert;   interested   in 
general  farming;  instructor  in  gardening. 
fHegeler,  Mrs.  M.,  Danville 

fKretzinger,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Jr.,  White  Lodge  Farm,  Deerfield 

General  farming  and  gardening. 
Redheffer,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Deerfield 

Farming. 
Hoornbeek,  Mrs.  Brewster  B.,  The  Maples,  Elgin 

Gladioli. 
fLaw,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Elmhurst 

Specialty,  peonies;  interested  in  landscape  gardening. 
fWilder,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Elmhurst 

tColvin,  Mrs.  W.  H.,    1314  Hinman.  Ave.,  Evanston.  Summer:  Glenayre  Farm,  Glen- 
view,  111. 

Farming  and  dairying. 
Corbus,  Mrs.  Josephine,  1043  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston 

Landscape  gardening. 
Day,  Mrs.  Clinton  S.,  635  Milburn  St.,  Evanston 

Garden  color  schemes. 
fEvans,  Mrs.  William,  230  Main  St.,  Evanston 

Made  gardens;  lectures. 
*Gross,   Mrs.   Alfred   H.,    1100   Ridge   Ave.,   Evanston.     Summer:   Vorkholme.   York 
Village,  Maine. 

Home  and  community  gardens;  education  in  farming  for  women. 
Gross,  Miss  Dorothy,     1100  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston.    Summer:  Yorkholme,  York  Mi- 
lage, Maine. 
fHowe,  Mrs.  Charles  Merwin,  1800  Asbu.-y  Ave.,  Evanston 

Home  garden. 
Laird,  Mrs.  F.  G,  811  Washington  Ave.,  Evanston 

Landscape  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 
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fMorse,  Mrs.  Charles  J.,  1825  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston 

Nichols,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  1307  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Wm.  Edwin,  1307  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston 

Amateur  gardening;  President,  Evanston  Garden  Club. 
fRamsay,  Mrs.  Alice  M.,  2414  Harrison  St.,  Evanston 

Vegetable  gardening. 
fWare,  Miss  Florence,  1021  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston 

tWilliams,  Mrs.  Wm.  P.,  1837  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston 

Worstall,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  2212  Lincoln  St.,  Evanston 

Interested  in  fruit,  flowers,  landscape  gardening,  vegetables  and  chickens. 
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Van  Pelt,  Miss  Sarah, 

Poultry,  fruit  and  bees;  social  work. 
fBrown,  Miss  Grace, 
Cook,  Miss  Catherine, 

Peonies;  poultry. 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Henry  W., 
Buckley,  Miss  Nannibelle, 

Gardening. 
Chandler,  Miss  Jessie  Jane, 
Egan,  Mr.  W.  C, 

Ornamental  gardening  and  general  horticulture. 
fMcCauley,  Miss  Katherine  L., 
fMillard,  Mrs.  Everett  L., 

Home  garden. 
fRothschild,  Miss  Ann', 

Gardening  in  relation  to  settlement  work. 
Ruffner,  Mrs.  William  R., 

war  work  of  various  kind 


State  School  for  Girls,  Geneva 


Glencoe 
Golf 


239  Prospect  Ave. 


Highland  Park 
Highland  Park 


S.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Highland  Park 
Egandale,  Highland  Park 

176  Vine    St.,  Highland  Park 
Sycamore  PI.,  Highland  Park 


324  Lincoln  Ave. 


1408  Dean  Ave. 


Home  gardening; 
Smith,  Mrs.  Leonore  Law, 

Bulb  forcing. 
Ullman,  Mrs.  Frederic, 

Home  garden. 
Ullman,  Miss  Margaret, 

Beekeeper. 
fWiegand,  Mrs.  Ferdinand 

Gardening. 
fBell,  Mrs.  Laird, 
jClinch,  Mrs.  Richard  Floyd, 
Forrest,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 

Home  garden. 
Hardin,  Mrs.  John  H., 
fKuppenheimer,  Mrs.  L.  B., 
Matz,  Mrs.  Rudolph, 
Scott,  Mrs.  John  Wm., 
fPhelps,  Mrs.  Edward  J., 

Gardening,  fruit  growing  and  bee  keeping 
Ruf,  Mrs.  A.  W., 
Snydacker,  Mrs.  E.  F., 
Spicer,  Mrs.  V.  K., 


Highland  Park- 
Highland  Park 
Highland  Park 


333  Maple  Ave., 

South  Green  Bay  Road,  Highland  Park 

P.  O.  Box  705,  Highland  Park 

Highland  Park.     Summer:  Thomasville,  Ga. 


North  Ave. 


Hubbard  Woods 
Hubbard  Woods 
Hubbard  Woods 


201  Sheridan  Rd.,  Hubbard  Woods 

Hubbard  Woods 

Hubbard  Woods 

Hubbard  WToods 

Kenilworth 

Kenilworth 
Kenilworth 
Kenilworth 


Flower  gardening;  home  vegetable  production  for  patriotic  purposes. 
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fCahn,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  Lake  Forest 

Clow,  Mrs.  Harry  B.,  Lake  Forest 

Colvin,  Miss  Catherine,  Lake  Forest 

Gardening. 
Colvin,  Miss  Jessie,  Lake  Forest 

*Donnelly,  Mrs.  Reuben  H.,  Lake  Forest 

Gardening,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
t*Farwell,  Mrs.  F.  C,  18  W.  Walton  PL,  Lake  Forest 

fField,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Lake  Forest 

Home  garden. 
fHall,  Mrs.  Frank  G.,  Lake  Forest 

Home  garden. 
Hey  worth,  Mrs.  James  O.,  Lake  Forest 

Home  garden. 
tKuppenheimer,  Mrs.  Jonas,  Lake  Forest 

Home  garden 
fNiblack,  Miss  Frances  H.,  Lake  Forest 

Home  garden. 
tTuttle,  Mis.  Henry  N.,  Lake  Forest 

Underwood,  Miss  F.  M.,  9  Washington  Rd.,  Lake  Forest 

"fViles,  Mrs.  James,  Lake  Forest 

*Ames,  Mis.  M.  V.  B.,  -  Briar  Ridge  Farm,  Libertyville 

Corwin,  Miss  Blanche  A.,  Libertyville 

Farm  manager,  Illinois  Training  Farm  for  Women. 
Howell,  Mrs.  Eva  W.,        •  Howell  Villa,  McHenry 

Small  farm  and  garden. 
Clancy,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Napersville 

Raises  rabbits. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Theodore  White,  Naperville,  Du  Page  Co. 

Smith,  Miss  Lucia  L.,  501  S.  University  St.,  Normal 

fAdams,  Mrs.  Henry  Stiles,  710  Augusta  St.,  Oak  Park 

Home  garden. 
fCook,  Miss  May  Estelle,  715  N.  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park 

Flower  gardens. 
fCrummer,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.,  134  S.  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park 

Has  farm  in  Nova  Scotia. 
fCrumpton,  Miss  Helen  E.,  •  839  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park 

Owns  a  farm  in  southern  Illinois;  farming  and  fruit-growing, 
fjohnson,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  315  S.  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Oak  Park 

Business  woman  with  back-yard  garden. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Frank,  424  Iowa  St.,  Oak  Park.     Summer:  Beulah,  Mich. 

Gardening  and  beekeeping. 
Panello,  Miss  Angelina,  1236  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park 

Reeves,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Jr.,  454  Iowa  St.,  Oak  Park.     Summer:  Beulah,  Mich. 

Fruit  raising  and  preserving. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Vernon  S.,  643  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Oak  Park 

Garden  lecturer  and  artist. 
fWilmot,  Mrs.  Chas.  C,  717  Gunderson  Ave.,  Oak  Park 

fRidgway,  Dr.  Robert,  1030  S.  Morgan  St.,  Olney 

Naturalist. 
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Ridgway,  Mrs.  Robert,  1030  S.  Morgan  St.,  Olney 

Birds;  gardening. 
fDunn,  Mrs.  Ballard,  Palos  Park 

Has  published  articles  on  school  gardening;  exhibited. 
fRosenstone,  Mrs.  Bertram  W.,  Palos  Park 

Has  marketed  vegetables;  interested  in  the  conservation  of  wild  flowers. 
♦Steward,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Bangs,  Piano,  Kendall  Co. 

Farming. 
fSteward,  Mr.  Julian  R..  Piano 

Plant  breeding  and  general  farming;  has  exhibited,  published  and  lectured; 
interested  in  school  gardens. 
Norris,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Princeton 

Farming. 
Bradley,  Miss  Marjorie,  39  Keystone  Ave.,  River  Forest 

Community  gardens  and  landscape  gardening. 
tlhal.l,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Jr.,  336  Clinton  PL,  River  Forest 

Babson,  Mrs.  Fred  K.,  Riverside 

fBarnes,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  1701  National  Ave.,  Rockford 

Home  garden. 
tHarter,  Miss  Laura  Y.  Ashton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Rockford 

fRobertson,  Mrs.  William  T.,  1011  National  Ave.,  Rockford 

tWhite,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  20th  St.  and  17th  Ave.,  Rock  Island 

Graff,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Rushville 

Gardening. 
Bowie,  Mrs.  James  R.,  St.  Charles 

Vegetables  and  fruit. 
tFarson,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  St.  Charles 

Dunlap,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Savoy 

Farming;  Chairman,  Food  Production  Committee,  Woman's  Division,  Illinois 
Council  of  National  Defense. 
Dunn,  Dr.  Maude  W.,  Schmerville 

Hay,  Mrs.  Logan,  1220  S.  Grand  Ave.W.,  Springfield 

Chairman,  Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission. 
*Lowdon,  Mrs.  Frank  O.,         Executive  Mansion,  Springfield.      Summer:  Oregon,   111. 
fHatch,  Mrs.  Fred  L.,  Spring  Grove 

Canning, 
fjudy,  Miss  Mary  C,  Tallula 

Bent,  Miss  Josephine,  507  W.  Elm  St.,  Urbana.     Summer,  Crystal,  Mich. 

Landscape  gardening. 
Fowler,  Miss  Matilda,  611  Sheridan  Rd.,  Waukegan.      Summer:  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Haigh,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  326  Julian  St.,  Waukegan.     Summer:  Sheridan  Road  Beach,  111. 

Knight,  Mrs.  F.  C,  608  N.  Genesee  St.,  Waukegan 

Gardening  and  general  farming. 
fOtt,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Waukegan 

Upton,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  Larchmere,  Waukegan 

Tree  doctor. 
Templeton,  Mrs.  Walter  B.,  Fairstead.  Chicago  Ave.,  Wheaton 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Wolff,  Mrs.  Louis,  Wheaton 

Gardening  and  farming. 
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Adams,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  C,  W'innetka 

Buckingham,  Mrs.  John,  266  Linden  St.,  W'innetka 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardening. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Hermon  B.,  W'innetka 

Gardening. 
t*Crowell,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  W'innetka 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  Maria  K.,  514  Willow  St.,  WTinnetka 

Artist;  gardening. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Frank  R.,  776  Prospect  Ave.,  W'innetka 

War  work  activities. 
Hibbard,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.,  Jr.,  840  Wrillow  Rd.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Houghteling,  Mrs.  James  L.,  731  Prospect  Ave.,  Winnetka 

Gardens. 
fHubbard,  Mrs.  C.  W".,  849  Foxdale  Ave.,  Winnetka 

Landscape    gardener;  published    articles    on    gardening;  member   of    Garden 
Club  of  Illinois. 
fMcCordie,  Mrs.  Alfred,  W'innetka 

fRutter,  Mrs.  Wm.  McM.,         550  Cedar  St.,  Winnetka.     Summer:  Pine  Lodge,  Penn. 

Gardening;  fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising 

Indiana 

Conrad,  Mrs.  Jennie  Milk,  Conrad,  Newton  Co. 

Stock  breeding;  ex-president  of  National  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs  Asso- 
ciation. 
fStockwell,  Miss,  424  1st  St.,  Evansville 

Beveridge,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  1801  N.  Penn.  Ave.,  Indianapolis 

Interested  in  farming  and  gardening  for  women. 
fGardner,  Mrs.  Cyrus  B.,  Marblehead  Apts., Front  St.,  Jeffersonville 

Gardening. 
fPotter,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.,  920  State  St.,  Lafayette.     Summer:  Deland,  Mich. 

fWade,  Miss  Julia  M.,  Lafayette 

Secretary-treasurer,    American    Shropshire    Registry    Association,    American 
Shetland  Pony  Club,  and  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  of  America. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  William,  1602  Indiana  Ave.,  La  Porte 

Peonies,  iris,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  perennials. 
Gano,  Miss  Laura,  Richmond 

Farming. 
Studebaker,   Mrs.   George   M.,       Tippecanoe   PI.,   South   Bend.     Summer:  Breaknolle, 
Little  Boars  Head,  N.  H. 

Iowa 

Fugitt,  Miss  Margaret,  East  Hall,  Ames 

Member  of  Iowa  Women  Farmers  Association. 
Gingles,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Casta na 

Member  of  Iowa  Women  Farmers  Association. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  George  B.,  Brucemore,  Cedar  Rapids 

Development  of  country  place;  Guernsey  herd;  white  W7yandottes. 
Dunshee,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  1844  First  Ave.,  Cedar  Rapids 

Home  garden. 
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fKlinck,  Mrs.  Fannie  M.,  Clarksville 

Gardening;   superintended   school   gardens;   exhibited   at      state     fairs      and 
international  expositions;  lectured  at  agricultural  colleges  and  farmers' 
institutes;  published  articles  on  handicraft;  teacher  of  basketry  and  other 
handicrafts;  organized  clubs. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Garrett  E.,  329  Fifth  Ave.,  Clinton,  or  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, Miss. 
Putnam,  Miss  E.  D.,  2013  Brady  St.,  Davenport 

Ashby,  Mrs.  Harriett  Wallace,  3209  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines 

Gardening;  poultry  raising;  agricultural  journalism. 
Eisendrath,  Miss  Gertrude  V.,  319  Hubbell  Bldg.,  Des  Moines 


tFitzhugh,  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Home  garden. 
Green,  Mrs.  F.  O., 
Hippee,  Mrs.  George  B., 
Meredith,  Mrs.  E.  J., 
Mott,  Mrs.  Harriet  A., 
fOrwig,  Mrs.  Ralph. 
jRichardson,  Mrs.  Nellie  M 

Farming;  President 
Rollins,  Mrs.  Harry  J., 
fRosenfield,  Mrs.  Meyer, 
Stocker,  Mrs.  Anthony, 

Poultry  in  its  broadest  scope 
Wallace,  Mrs.  II.  C. 
tWallace,  Miss  Josephine, 

Specialty,  bulbs. 
fVarnum,  Miss  Mary  Gilfillan, 
Dolliver,  Mrs.  Jonathan, 

Member  of  Iowa  Women  Farmers  Association. 
Rutledge,  Mrs.  Carrie  C, 

Member  of  Iowa  Women  Farmers  Association. 
fHunter,  Miss  Etta  H., 

Farming;  has  addressed  farmers'  institutes. 
Conkling,  Miss  Hallie  H., 

Dahlia  gardens;  fruit  growing. 
Brockman,  Mrs.  D.  C, 
Sox,  Mrs.  Jacob, 
Wilson,  Miss  Fannie  R., 

Member  of  Iowa  Women  Farmers  Association. 


320  29th  St.,  Des  Moines 

1420  Penn  Ave.,  Des  Moines 

2505  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines 

600  42d  St.,  Des  Moines 

824  E.  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines 

1919  Arlington  Ave.,  Des  Moines 

674  18th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Iowa  Women  Farmers'  Association. 

4137  Greenwood  Drive,  Des  Moines 

207  37th  St.,  Des  Moines 

1508  Arlington  Ave.,  Des  Moines 


th  and  John  Lynde  Rd.,  Des  Moines 
726  Kith  St.,  Des  Moines 


rnumdale,  Fearing 
Fort  Dodge 


Fort  Dodge 

730  E.  College  St.,  Iowa  City 

601  Le  Roy  St.,  Muscatine 

Torbin  Hill,  Ottumwa 

218  E.  Fifth  St.,  Ottumwa 

South  English 


Kansas 

Saxon,  Mrs.  Theodore, 

Farming  in  all  pursuits;  school  gardens. 


238  Woodlawn,  Topeka 


Kentucky 

Ridge  Road,  Ft.  Mitchell,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Covington 


fColville,  Miss  Jessie  H., 

Gardening. 
Pirtle,  Mrs.  John  B., 

Care  of  country  place;  vegetable  gardening  and  field  crops. 
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Glenview 


fMorton,  -Mrs.  J.  R.,  231  N.  Mills  St.,  Lexington 

Owns  a  farm;  makes  gardens. 

tBayless,  Mrs.  Ben  W.,  1124  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville 

fCross,  Mrs.  Laura  B.,  924  So.  4th  Ave.,  Louisville 

fMengel,  Mrs.  Clarence  R.,  1303  Eastern  Parkway,  Louisville 

Home  garden;  exhibited  at  Louisville  Garden  Club. 

jSimms,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Airdrie  House,  Spring  Station 

Louisiana 

1  Palfrey,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  1808  White  St.,  Alexandria 

Made  gardens;  exhibited  and  won  prizes. 
fRemick,  Mrs.  Jesse  C,  Moberly,  Charles  Parish 

Interested  in  dairying  and  gardening. 

Maine 

Patterson,  Mrs.  William  E.,  St.  Saviour's  Rectory,  Bar  Harbor 

Gardening. 
Hersom,  Miss  Hortense,  Belgrade  Lakes 

Gardening. 
Palmer,  Miss  Mary,  Cedarcrest,  Camden 

Gardening.     - 
Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  D.,  Camden 

President,  Camden  Garden  Club. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  Camden 

McKeen,  Miss  Anna  L.,  Cliff  Island  P.  O.,  Jewels  Island 

fMcKeen,  Miss  Elizabeth  F.,  Cliff  Island  P.  O.,  Jewels  Island 

fElliot,  Mrs.  George  T.,  Oxford 

fStevens,  Mr.  S.  A.,  9  Union  St.,  Portland 

Manufacturer  of  wheels  and  Ideal  Bulb  Planter. 
Cross,  Miss  Phenetta  M.,  Springvale 

General  farming. 

Maryland 

*Baker,  Mr.  Bernard  N.,  Baltimore  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore.  Summer:  San  Ysidro  Ranch, 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Bouton,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  100  Club  Rd.,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore 

Gardening. 
fBruce,  Mrs.  Wm.  Cabell,  8  W.  Mt.  Vernon  PI.,  Baltimore 

Dixon,  Mrs.  William  A.,  207  Wendover  Rd.,  Guilford,  Baltimore 

Dobbin,  Miss  Rebecca,     Nature  Studio,  204  Richmond  St.,  Baltimore.    Summer:  Elk 
Ridge,  Md. 

Craft  worker;  weathervanes,  etc. 
Hodges,  Miss  Amelia  L.,    Nature  Studio,  204  Richmond  St.,  Baltimore.    Summer:  Elk 
Ridge,  Md. 

Craft  worker;  weathervanes,  etc. 
Josephs,  Mrs.  Lyman  C,  908  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore.     Summer:  Newport,  R.  I. 

Gardening  and  conservation. 
Knox,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  211  Wendover  Rd.,  Guilford,  Baltimore 

fNewcomer,  Mrs.  Waldo,  105  W.  Monument  St.,  Baltimore.   Summer:  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 
Gardening. 
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fO'Neill,  Miss  Martha,  Care  of  Civic  League,  McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Paul,  Mrs.  D'Arcy,    Gossuck  Ave.,  and  Adams  St.,  Baltimore.    Summer:  Bass  Rocks, 

Mass. 
Poe,  Miss  Margaretta,    1204  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore.    Summer:  Beaver  Camp,  East 
Union,  Maine. 

Birds;  gardens;  social  work. 
Rieman,   Mrs.   Charles  L.,      221   W.   Monument  St.,   Baltimore.     Summer:   Rodger's 
Forge  P.  O.,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Dairy  farming;  President,  Amateur  Gardeners  Club  of  Baltimore. 
fWorley,  Miss  Mary  Celinda,  1119  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Summer:  Riverwood,  Md. 

Gardening. 
Barber,  Mrs.  St.  George,  Chesterfield 

Dairying  and  general  farming. 
Fairchild,  Mrs.  David,  "In  the  Woods",  Chevy  Chase.     Winter:  Cocoanut  Grove, 

Fla. 

Home  garden. 
jAusten,  Miss  Lucilla  C,  Cockeysville 

Raspberries,  grapes,  medicinal  herbs;  designs  gardens. 
fCheston,  Mrs.  Robert  M.,  Cumberstone  P.  O.     Summer:  Harwood  P.  O.,  Md. 

Murray,  Miss  Emily  H.,  Cumberstone,  Anne  Arundel  Co. 

House  plants  and  garden. 
fStarr,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Hope  House,  Easton 

Gardening;  exhibited  dahlias  and  other  flowers;  published  articles  in  Country 
Life  In  America. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Janon,  Eccleston 

Gardening. 
Grafflin,  Mrs.  W.  Hooper,  Filston  Manor,  Glencoe,  Baltimore  Co. 

Speciality,  hardy  larkspurs. 
fSolberg,  Mrs.  A.,  Glen  Echo  Heights 

Business:  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress, Washington,  D.  C. 
Forestry,  fruit,  flowers. 
Benson,  Mrs.  Carville,  D.,  Halethrope 

Has  made  gardens. 
Symington,  Mrs.  Jack,  Lutherville,  Baltimore  Co. 

fPearce,  Mrs.  J.  Myers,  Monkton 

Farming. 
Emory,  Miss  Laura  H.,  Grey  Rock,  Pikesville  P.  O.,  Baltimore  Co. 

Horticulture. 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  David  G.,  Jr.,  Rodgers  Forge  P.  O.,  Baltimore  Co. 

Farming. 
Cator,  Mrs.  Franklin  P.,  12  Club  Road,  Roland  Park 

tStrother,  Mrs.  Thos.  Nelson,  Ruxton 

President,  Hardy  Garden  Club  of  Maryland. 
Webb,  Mrs.  Oscar  E.,  Sudbrook  Park 

Massachusetts 

fMcKeen,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  556  Cambridge  St.,  Allston 

fO'Brien,  Miss  Mary  E.,  47  Gardner  St.,  Allston.     Summer:  S.  Portland,  Maine 

Interested  in  gardening. 
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Jefferson,  Miss  Lorian  P.,  Amherst 

Research  secretary,    Division  of   Rural  Social  Science,   Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 
fWard,  Mrs.  Bessie  Homans,  Bay  Road,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Amherst 

Has  tearoom;  also  garden  and  poultry. 
fWard,  Mr.  Harold, 

Vegetable  gardening. 
fBartlett,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  E., 

Owns  a  farm. 

210  S.  Main  St.,  Andover 


Bay  Road,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Amherst 
59  Central  Ave.,  Andover 

Summer:  Durham,  N.  H. 


Sawyer,  Mrs.  James  C, 

Gardening. 
jSelden,  Mrs.  George  L., 

Home  garden. 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  Byers, 
Social  case  work. 
fTrow,  Mrs.  Wm.  A., 

Flower  gardening  and  horticulture. 
Crocker,  Miss  Ellen  F., 

Makes  jellies,  preserves  and  pickles  for  sale. 
fWebber,  Miss  Carolyn  P., 

Manufacture  of  candies,  salted  nuts,  etc.;  teacher  of  cookery. 
fAbbott,  Mrs.  Gordon,    240  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.      Summer:  Manchester,  Mass. 
fAldrich,  Mrs.  Charles  L.,  441  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Fairwoods  Farm,  Dublin, 
N.  H. 

240  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Quissett,  Mass. 

240  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Quissett,  Mass. 

Parker  House,  Boston.      Summer:  Dunstable,  Mass. 


42  School  St.,  Andover 

Andover 

31  Lowell  St.,  Andover 

Barnstable 

Bedford,  Mass. 


fAllen,  Miss  Ruth, 
fAllen,  Mrs.  Rollin  H., 
tAustin,  Mrs.  Calvin, 

Apple  growing. 
fAyers,  Mrs.  L.  M., 
fBaker,  Mrs.  Roland  M. 
fBalch,  Mrs.  Joseph, 
fBattelle,  Miss  S.  W., 


207  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
70  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

21  Lime  St.,  Boston 
257  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 
12  Arlington  St. .Boston 
Boston.  Summer:  Pride's  Crossing, 


fBradley,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Cameron, 

f  Bradley,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  411  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Mass. 
fBurnham,  Miss  Helen  C,  57  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Wenham,  Mass. 
fCabot,  Mrs.  George  C,    169  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Manchester,  Mass. 
jCarter,  Miss  Alice,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

fCarpenter,  Mrs.  Frederick,  495  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.    Summer:  Wakefield, 

Mass. 
tChamplin,  Mrs  .Edgar  R.,  The   Empire,   333  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Summer:  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 
fChilds,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,         121  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston.     Summer:  Harrisville,  N.  H. 

Home  garden;  interested  in  dairying  and  gardening. 
fChute,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  350  Marlborough  St.,  Boston 

IClapp,  Mrs.  Eugene  H.,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston.     Summer:  Galloupe's  Point, 

Swampscott,  Mass. 
Clapp,  Miss  Edith  R.,  122  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Has  lectured  and  taught  gardening  in  schools. 
fClark,  Miss  Catherine  F.,         117  Marlboro  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Jamestown,  R.  I. 
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fClark,  Mrs.  William  E.,  69  Newbury  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Sharon,  Mass. 

Gardening;  has  published  in  Country  Life  in  America  and  other  magazines. 

fConant,  Mrs.  William  Chase,  62  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Weston,  Mass. 

Home  garden;  exhibited  at  Medford  Horticultural  Society  show;  lectured  on 

English  gardens;  helped  organize  Medford  Horticultural  Society  and  is 

its  president. 

■("Converse,  Mrs.  Costello  C,  348  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Coolidge,  Miss  Ellen  W.,  31  Marlborough  St.,  Boston 

Chairman,  Garden  Committee,  Boston  Social  Union. 
fCopeland,  Miss  Fannie  L.,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston 

fCotting,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  404  Marlborough  St.,  Boston 

Farming  and  gardening. 
fCrocker,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  54  Brimmer  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Wayland,  Mass. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  David,  The  Ludlow,  Boston.      Summer:  Barnstable,  Mass. 

fCrocker,  Mrs.  G.  Glover,      119  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Interested  in  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing  and  general  farming. 
fCrocker,  Mrs.  George  G.,  343  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Jerusalem  Rd., 

Cohasset,  Mass. 
fCrocker,  Mrs.  George  U.,         378  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Marion,  Mass. 
fCrockett,  Mrs.  Eugene  A.,  298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston 

fCrosby,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.,  95  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Manchester,  Mass. 

Crowinshield,  Mrs.  Frances  B.,        164  Marlborough  St..  Boston.     Summer:  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Poultry;  (lowers. 
fCummings,  Miss  Gertrude,  56  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston 

fCummings,  Mrs.  S.  \\  .,  50  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

fDe  Blois,  Mrs.  George  L.,  346  Marlborough  St.,   Boston 

fde  Voe,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  46  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Interested  in  general  farming  and  gardening. 
fDexter,    Mrs.   Philip,     65   Marlborough   St.,   Boston.   Summer:   Boulderwood,   Man- 
chester, Mass. 
Dexter,  Miss  Rose  L.,  400  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Northeast  Harbor,  Me. 

Back-yard  gardens. 
Emmons,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  2d.,    91  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Monument  Beach,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
fFall,  Mrs.  Charles  G.,  393  Marlborough  St.,  Boston 

Home  garden. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  John  W.,      457  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Jerusalem  Rd.,  Cohasset, 
Mass. 

Home  garden. 
fFearing,  Mrs.  G.  R.,  Jr.,  168  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

fFitz,  Miss  Emma  J.,  65  Mt  Vernon  St.,  Boston 

Has  made  gardens. 
fFitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  75  Beacon  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Manchester,  Mass. 

fFrancis,  Mrs.  G.  Y.,  56  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Charles  River,  Mass. 

Poultry,  gardening, 
tl'rishmuth,  Miss  Anna  Biddle,  10  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 

Landscape  architect. 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Brooks,  30  State  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Cohasset,  Mass. 
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Frothingham,  Mrs.  Randolph,       113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass. 

General  horticultural  interest. 
Graves,  Miss  Louise  B.,  2  Brimmer  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  W.  Dover,  Yt. 

"Abandoned  Farm"  owner. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Edwin  Farnum,  6  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.   Summer:  Marion,  Mass. 

Greene,  Miss  Louise  D.,  80  Pinckney  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 

Lunch  room. 
fGregg,  Miss  Marjorie,  4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 

Grinnell,  Mrs.  W.  Bradley,  541  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Guillet,  Miss  Marie  E.,  46  Hereford  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  N.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Medical  social  worker. 
fHeckscher,  Miss  Lucretia  S.,   115  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Strafford,  Chester 

Co.,  Pa. 
fHemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,  273  Clarendon  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Readville,  Mass. 

Interested  in  gardening 
Hemenway,  Miss  Mary,  273  Clarendon  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Readville,  Mass. 

fHolbrook,  Miss  Grace  Ware,   The  Tudor,  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Brattleboro, 

Vt. 
Humans,  Miss  Katherine  A.,   164  Beacon  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Ponkapoag,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
tHosmer,  Mrs.  Sidney,  .  74  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.,  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston 

fHoughton,  Mrs.  F.  O.,  133  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Orchard  Farm,  Millis, 

Mass. 

Interested  in  general  farming  and  gardening. 
Huntington,  Miss  Cornelia  E.,  98  Tyler  St.,  Boston 

Supervisor  of  Home  Libraries  for  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  Edward  W.,  166  Beacon  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Castine,  Me. 

Amateur  gardener. 
Jackson,  Miss  Florence,      Business,  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  24  Howe  St., 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
James,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  22*Charles  River  Square,  Boston 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Arthur  S.,    253  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.    Summer:  Nahant,  Mass. 

Family  garden, 
tjohnson,  Mrs.  Wolcott  H.,  7  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.     Summer:  Fairfield, 

Wenham,  Mass. 
fKeck,  Miss  M.  W.,  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston 

Raises  vegetables  for  sale. 
jKehew,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  29a  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 

Kent,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,     249  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.    Simmer:  Pride's  Crossing, 
Mass. 

Has  made  a  small  rose  garden. 
fLittle,  Miss  J.  W.,  62  Beacon  St.,  Boston.      Summer:  Sea  View,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
Lund,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  529  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Scituate.  Mass. 

General  farming  and  horticultural  interest. 
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fLyman,  Mrs.  Jesse  P.,  Hotel  Touraine,  Boston.     Summer:  Ashby,  Mass. 

Has  made  gardens. 
McCrady,  Miss  Jane  R.,  Ellis  Memorial  Settlement  House,  Boston. 

Interested  in  general  farming  and  gardening. 
fManning,  Mr.  Warren  H.,  1101-1104  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston.      Summer:  North  Bil- 
lerica,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect. 
fMink,  Mrs.  Oliver  H.,        272  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Manchester,  Mass. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Lewis  Kennedy,    20  Charles  River  Embankment,  Boston.    Summer:  Box- 
ford,  Mass. 

Trustee,  Lawthrope  School  of  Agriculture,  Groton,  Mass.;  Member  of  Advisory 
Com.,  Wellesley  College  Training  Camp. 
fMotley,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  97  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 

tMotley,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr.,  241  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Nahant,  Mass. 

Gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
fNewell,  Mrs.  James  M.,    196  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  287  Nahant  Rd., 
Nahant,  Mass. 

Interested  in  gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Nichols,  Miss  Rose  Standish,  55  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Windsor,  Vt. 

Garden  architect. 
fOsgood,  Mrs.  Robert  B.,   1  Spruce  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Argilla  Rd.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
Paine,  Mrs.  William  A.,  409  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.     Summer:  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 
t  Palfrey,  Mrs.  John  (  ...  152  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Sharon,  Mass. 

fParker,  Mrs.  G.  D.,  173  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston.     Summer:  Osterville,  Mass. 

Has  planned  gardens. 
Parker,  .Mrs.  William  L.,  312  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
fPatten,  Miss  Jane  B.,     Simmons  College,  Boston.  Home  address:  Elm  Brook  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 

Teaches  elementary  botany  and  horticulture;  supervises  a  small  apple  orchard. 
fPaul,  Miss  Isabel,  310  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.     Summer:  Newfield,  N.  H. 

Peabody,  Miss  Amy,  120  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Marblehead  Neck,  Mass. 

Interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 
jPerkins,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  415  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Princeton,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
t*Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  98  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Reed,  Miss  Emily,  352  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

One  of  Davison  House  directors. 
fReed,  Miss  Ida,  352  Beacon  St.,  Boston.   Summer:  Marion,  Mass. 

Home  garden;  gardening  in  connection  with  settlement  work. 
fRice,  Mrs.  Mary  Pamela,  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boston 

fRobey,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jr.,  202  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Stonington, 

Conn. 
fRolfe,  Mrs.  William  A.,  330  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston 

jRousmaniere,  Mrs.  E.  S.,   56  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Varmouth,   Cape  Cod, 

Mass. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Richard  S.,    119  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.    Summer:  North  Andover,, 
Mass. 

Interested  in  food  production  and  conservation. 
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fSears,  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery,  12  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Ellery,     14  Walnut  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Essex  St.,  Beverly, 

Flower  gardens. 
fSelfridge,  Mrs.  George  S.,  282  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.,  Jr.,     11  Exeter  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Pride's  Crossing, 

Home  garden;  organized  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club. 
fSherwood,  Miss  K.  F.,  41  Audubon  Rd.,  Boston.      Summer:  Peterboro,  X.  H. 

fSias,  Miss  Martha  G.,  1514  Beacon  Si.,  Boston 

Silsbee,  Miss  Katharine  E.,  411  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Beverly,  Mass. 

fSimmons,  Mrs.  Charming  C,  245  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.    Summer:  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Interested  in  gardening  and  bee-keeping. 
fSmith,  Mrs.  Henry  Pickering,  348  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Summer:  Rangeley, 

Me. 
fSprague,  Mrs.  Phineas  W.,  417  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

tStevens,  Miss  Louisa  B.,  1  Arlington  St.  .Boston 

Landscape  architect. 
fStewart,  Mrs.  Cecil,  451  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

fStoddard,  Miss  Yvonne,  197  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Sturgis,  Miss  A.  M.,  68  Beacon  St.,  Boston.   Summer:  "Rookwood",  Manchester,  Mass. 
Swift,  Mrs.  James  M.,    390  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.    Summer:  Hill  House,  Ben- 
nington, N.  H. 
Tapley,  Miss  Alice  P.,      "  8  Gloucester  St.,  Boston 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  44  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Lenox,  Mass. 

|*Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard,  84  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

fThomas,  Mrs.  W.  B.,     20  Gloucester  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  354  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Hallowell,  Me. 

Gardening. 
fVirgin,  Mrs.  Elsie  N.  A.,  848  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

fWare,  Mrs.  Robert  Allison,  4  Walnut  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  The  Warelands,  Norfolk, 

Mass. 
Ware,  Mrs.  Whitman,  48  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Annisquam,  Mass. 

fWarren,  Mrs.  Bentley,  185  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

fWaterman,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  410  Beacon  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Brookline,  Mass. 

Watz,  Miss  Alma  C,  31  Queensbury  St.,  Boston.     Summer:  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Wendell,  Mrs.  Barrett,  358  Marlboro  St..  Boston.      Summer:  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

War  work. 
fWellington,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  13  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.    Summer:  Wellesley  Farms, 

Mass. 
tWhite,  Mrs.  Eva  W.,  357  Charles  St.,  Boston.  Summer:  R.  F.  D.  1,  N.  Adams,  Mass. 
tWoodman,  Miss  Laura,  102  Gainsborough  St.,  Boston 

fChamberlain,  Miss  A.  B.,  1437  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

General  horticultural  interest. 
fClements,  Mrs.  Charles,  54  Englewood  Ave.,  Brookline 

jCoffin,  Miss  Miriam,  '  138  Ivy  St.,  Brookline 

Gardening. 
Corey,  Miss  Eva  D.,  808  Washington  St.,  Brookline 

tCrawley,  Miss  Melita,  11  Harris  St.,  Brookline.  Summer:  Edgewood  Farm,  Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  H. 
tCunningham,  Mrs.  Frederick,  '    Ivy  St.,  Brookline 
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tCushing,  Mrs.  Harvey,  305  Walnut  St.,  Brookline 

Has  made  gardens. 
tFerguson,  Miss  Jane,  Dwight  St.  Ex.,  Brookline 

fForristall,  Miss  Florence,  666  Washington  St.,  Brookline 

Frost,  Mrs.  Rufus  H.,  Hotel  Beaconsfield,  Brookline 

Kimball,  Miss  H.  F.,  294  Kent  St.,  Brookline.     Summer:  Eggemoggin,  Me. 

jLow,  Mrs.  Edward  Gilchrist,  28  Allerton  St.,  Bro<  kline 

Founder  and  president  of  the  Lovvthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Horticulture  for  Women. 
fMason,  Mrs.  James  H.,  1514  Beacon  St.,  Brookline.     Summer:  Wolfsboro,  N.  H. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Goddard  Ave.,  Brookline.      Summer:  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Interested  in  general  farming  and  gardening. 
fMead,  Mrs.  Fred  S.,  75  Fisher  Ave.,  Brookline 

fPearson,  Miss  Adelaide,  350  Tappan  Rd.,  Brookline 

tPost,  Miss  Penelope,  666  Washington  St.,  Brookline 

Prudden,  Mrs.  Theodore  P.,    63  Buckminister  Rd.,  Brookline.  Summer:  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Gardening. 
fPycott,  Miss  Carrie  L.,  1  Dwight  St.  Ex.,  Brcokline 

fRankin,  Mrs.  Isaac  Ogden,  69  Centre  St.,  Brookline 

All  forms  of  conservation. 
Rockwell,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  71  Crowninshield  Rd.,  Brookline 

Farmer. 
Sherrill,  Mrs.  B.  M.,  83  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline.     Summer:  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Gardening. 
fShewell,  Miss  Julia  A.,  100  Tappan  St.,  Brookline 

fShreve,  Mrs.  William  P.,  1755  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Gaston,     505  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brookline.  Summer:  The  Pines, 

Bartlett,  N.  H. 
fWallev,  Miss  Miriam  Phillips,  118  Corey  Rd.,  Brookline.    Summer:  Princeton,  Mass. 
White,  Miss  Grace  G.,  319  Tappan  St.,  Brookline.      Summer:  Wellesley  St.,  Needham 
Hgts.,  Mass. 

Bee-keeping  and  fruit  growing. 
Wight,  Mrs.  Delano,  37  Garrison  Rd.,  Brookline.    Summer:  Jerusalem  Rd.,  Cohasset, 
Mass. 

Canning. 
Wilcox,  Miss  Susan  A.,  11  Gibbs  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ci\  ic  interests. 
fAIlen,  Miss  Annie  E.,  263  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge.      Summer:  Cape  Porpoise,  Me. 
jAllen,  Miss  Mary  W.,  5  Riedesel  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

fBadger,  Mrs.  Walter  T.,     126  Brattle  St,  Cambridge.      Summer:  West  Chop,  Mass. 
fBlair,  Miss  Mary  Pierpont,  15  Ellery  St.,  Cambridge 

fBlanchard,  Miss  Grace  T.,  20  Prescott  Ave.,  Cambridge 

tBoyle,  Miss  Emma  J.,  263  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge.      Summer:  Cape  Porpoise,  Me. 
Cabot,  Miss  Eleanor,        16  Highland  St.,  Cambridge.    Summer:  Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Landscape  architect. 
tCabot,    Mrs.    Godfrey  Highland    St.,   Cambridge 

Carey,   Mrs.  Arthur  A.,   50  Fayerweather  St.,   Cambridge.       Summer:   Creek  Farm, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Garden  in  Massachusetts  and  large  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 
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fCrocker,   Mrs.   Edgar  3  Charming  St.,   Cambridge 

Interested  in  gardening,  dairying  and  horticulrute. 
fCudworth,  Miss  Marian  D.,  12  Humboldt  St.,  Cambridge.    Summer,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Graduate  of  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture. 
fDaly,    Mrs.    Reginald  23    Hawthorne   St.,    Cambridge 

Owns  an  apple  orchard   in   Wenatchee,   Washington;   has   flower  and   shrub 
garden. 
fDavis,    Mrs.    C.    A.,  Riverbank    Court,    Cambridge 

Emerson,  Miss  Marguerite  E.,  395  Broadway,  Cambridge 

Organized  school  gardens. 
fFitz,  Mrs.  Alfred  William,  Bay  State  Apts.,  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge.   Summer: 

Gray,  Me. 
Harriman,  Miss  Grace  M.,  404  Burton  Hall,  10  Dana  St.,  Cambridge.     Summer:  Alford 

Woman's  Farm  Unit,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
jHavey,     Miss     B.,  2203  Massachusetts    Ave.,  Cambridge 

Home  garden. 
fHayward,    Miss    Marguerite,  8    Dana    St.,    Cambridge 

fHolcombe,  Mrs.  Inez  M.,    39  Hurlbut  St.,  Cambridge   Summer:  R.  F.  D.,  Hopkinton, 

Mass. 
Horsford,    Miss   Katherine,  27   Craigie   St.,   Cambridge 

Gardening. 
fHoughton,  Miss  Alberta  M.,  58  Garden  St.,  Cambridge.      Summer:  Marlboro,  X.  H. 

Interested  in  general  farming;  has  exhibited. 
Lee,    Miss    Virginia  371    Harvard    St.,    Cambridge  - 

Sells  salted  and  spiced  nuts;  stuffed  prunes. 
fLovejoy,   Mrs.   Natalie  H.,   18  Traill  St.,   Cambridge.       Summer:   Hingham(   Mass. 
Moore,     Mrs.     Edward    C,  21     Kirkland    St.,     Cambridge 

Paine,  Mrs.  James  L.,     9  Waterhouse  St.,  Cambridge.    Summer:  93  Hale  St.,  Beverly, 

Mass. 
Rand,  Miss  Margaret  A.,  49  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge.      Summer:  Southwest  Harbor, 
Me. 

Gardening. 
Raymond,     Miss    Eleanor    A.,  84    Ellery    St.,    Cambridge 

Architect  and  landscape  architect. 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Elmer  P.,  Jr.,   1590  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge.     Summer:  Laurel 
Lake  Inn,  Fitzwilliam  Depot,  N.  H. 

Running  husband's  hotel  while  he  is  in  the  service. 
Waters,    Mrs.    Edward    Austin,  11    Highland   St.,    Cambridge 

Registrar  of  New  England  American  Red  Cross. 
tWetherbee,  Mrs.  I.  W..  35  Granville   Rd.,   Cambridge 

Makes  reed  baskets;  has  exhibited. 
fWhite,  Miss  Margaret,  11   Highland  St.,  Cambridge 

Whittle,  Mrs.  Helen  Granger,  10  Chauncy  St.,  Cambridge.     Summer:  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

In  charge  of  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  trees,  shrubbery,  etc. 
Lindley,    Mrs.    Havard,  Centre    Marshfield 

tYeoman,  Miss  Mary,  West  Point.  Central  Village 

Foster,   Mrs.   C.    H.   W.,  Charles   River 

Wright,   Miss  Dorothy  Quincy,  Linden   Hill  Apiary,  Chelmsford 

Honey  production;  lecturing  and  writing  on  beekeeping  subjects. 
fAndrews.  Miss  Grace  J.,  54  Clark  Ave..  Chelsea 
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Summer:  Wianno,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

30  Kingsbury-  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

76  Crafts  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 


Summer:  Sandy  Cove, 


JAdie,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Woodlands,  Chestnut  Hill. 
fAllen,  Mrs.  William  L., 
fBaker,  Mrs.  G.  B., 

Home-garden. 
Brown,  Mrs.  G.  Winthrop,  163  Suffolk  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hil 
Cohasset,  Mass. 

Interested  in  fruit  growing,  vegetables  and  flower  gardening. 
Colt,  Mrs.  James  D.,  Suffolk  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Home  garden 
Copeland,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Lawrence  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Home  garden. 
Cousens,  Mr-.  John  A.,  207  Suffolk  Rd..  Chestnut  Hill 

Home  garden;  interested  :«i  poultry  and  fruit  raising. 


Crehore,  Mrs.  F.  M., 

Home  garden. 
Dane,  Mrs.   Ernest  B., 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  J.  Mott, 
Houghton,   Mrs.  Clement, 

Farming  and  horticulture. 
Moir,  Miss  Edith, 

Mrs.    C.   A., 

Mrs.  Howard  L.,  34  Spooner  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 
fSabine,  Mis.  Charles  W.,  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Has  made  gardens  and  lectured. 
Sayles,  Mrs.  Robert  W.,  263  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Interested  in  h'  -^'ulture. 
Ulman,  Mi s.  ( leorge, 
fKyle,  Miss  Eleanor, 
fBrooks,  Miss  Sarah, 

Engaged  in  fruit  growing  and  dairying. 
Hosmer,  Mrs.  Herbert  B.,  Concord 

General  farming. 
Thoron,    Mrs.   Ward, 

Cultivating  five  acres  of  land. 
Burgess,  Miss  Sarah  K., 
Loring,   Miss  Marion, 
Wrenn,   Mrs.   Phillip  W., 


37  Suffolk  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 


"Roughwood"  Chestnut  Hill 
Chestnut  Hill 
(lust nut   Hill 

Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Chestnut  Hill 

Summer:  Nonquitt,  Ma>>. 

Summer:  Duxbury,  M,i>s. 

!.      Summer:  Chatham,  Mass. 

Norfol]  i  nut  Hill 

50  Harvard  St.,  Charlestown 

"Alderbrook",  Concord 


Mimmer: 


Billerica.  Mass. 


"The  Lindens",   Danvers 

"Broad  Oak",  Dedham 

914  High  St.,  Dedham 

Westfield  St.,  Dedham 

49  Humphreys  St.,  Dorchester 


|N ye,    Mrs.   A.   S., 

Interested  in  gardening. 

•[Converse,   Mrs.   Mary   P.,  Pegan  Ridge,  Dover 

*Bird,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Endean,  East  Walpole 

Home  garden;  has  exhibited. 

fHarrington.-Miss  Ethel,  163  Nichols  St.,  Everett 

tPearmain,  Miss  Barbara  P.,  Edmands  St.,  Framingham 

Home  garden;  interested  in  fruit  growing  and  landscape  gardening. 

Pearmain,  Mrs.  John  D.,  Edmands  St.,  Framingham 

fBowditch,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  Framingham  Centre 

tBabcock,  Miss  Mabel  Keyes  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Groton 

f Cogswell,  Miss  Amy  L.,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton 

Landscape  gardener;  principal  of  the  Lowthorpe  School. 
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fDanielson,  Mrs.  Richard,!  Groton 

fFay,  Miss  Irene,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton 

Landscape  gardening  and  horticulture. 
fHendrie,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton.     Home  address:  203  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Grasse  Point  Farms,  Mich. 

Student  in  landscape  gardening. 
Hetzer,  Miss  Louise  I..,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton 

Gardener  and  instructor  in  horticulture. 
*Norton,  Mrs.  Charles  Dyer,  Groton 

Treasurer,  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Association;  farming. 
fStrang,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leonard,  Groton 

fAbbott,  Miss  Mary  P.,  Harvard 

Apple  growing;  gardening. 
fHubachek,  Miss  Elsie  M.,  Harvard 

Peters,  Mrs.  Austin,  Harvard 

tChase,  Mrs.  Charles  Clayton,  9  Highland  Ave.,  Haverhill 

fClarke,   Mrs.   Greenleaf,  61  Highland  Ave.,  Haverhill 

Published  in  Garden  Magazine, 
tjones,  Miss  Eleanor  P.,  225  Mill  St.,  Haverhill 

Dairying,  poultry  raising  and  gardening. 
fLewis,  Mrs.  Herman  L.,  120  Grove  St.,  Haverhill 

fBrett,  Mrs.  George-L.,  Hingham 

Flower  gardening, 
tjamieson,  Miss  Norah  M.,  World's  End  Farm,  Hingham" 

fDraper,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Hopedale 

fPope,  Mrs.  Richard  D.,  Hyannisport 

Home  garden. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  Hyde  Park.    Summer:  West  Chop,  Mass. 

fBarnard,  Mr.  George  E.,  Riverbend  Farm,  Ipswich 

Flowers;  has  published  articles  in  "Country  Life  in  America".  ' 
fBarnard,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Riverbend  Farm,  Ipswich 

Made  gardens  and  exhibited. 
Brown,  Miss  Susan  F.,  Windmill  Hill  Farm,  Ipswich 

fDobson,  Miss  Bertha,     Windmill  Hill  Farm,  Ipswich.    Winter:    La  Solace,  Pasadena 

Calif. 
fHayward,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Vine  Hill,  Ipswich 

Poultry  raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening. 
Ernst,  Mrs.  H.  C,  8  Greenough  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain.     Summer:  Manomet,  Mass. 

Interests:  food,  gardens,  social  service. 
fForbes,  Miss  Rose  Ring,  23  Weld  Park,  Jamaica  Plain 

Huntington,  Miss  Annie  O.,      31  Glen  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain.    Summer:  R.  F.  D.  2,  Har- 
rison,   Me. 

Study  of  trees;    has  written  on  "Studies  of  trees  in  winter"  and  "Poison  ivy 
and  swamp  sumach." 
Payson,  Miss  Jeannette  W.,  31  Glen  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain.    Summer:  R.  F.  D.  2,  Harrison, 

'   Me. 
fSouther,  Miss  Marguerite,  39  Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

fHolmes,  Miss  Helen,  Kingston 

Interested  in  general  farming  and  gardening. 
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Thorp,  Miss  Alice, 

French  military  nurse  under  American  Red  Cross. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  George  E., 

Supervisor  of  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Association's  Farm  Unit. 


Landing  Rd.,  Kingston 
Lancaster 


George  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster 
Maplehurst  Farm,  Lancaster 


Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Thayer,    Mrs.    John    E.,    Jr., 

Poultry  and  fruit. 
Meyer,    Miss   Heloise, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  Service  abroad. 
fTower,  Miss  E.  M., 
Tower,  Mrs.  Richard  G.,  39  Middle  St.,  Lexington 

Farming  and  poultry, 
fjones,  Mrs.  Martha  W., 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening;     has  taken   course   at    Pennysylvania  State 
College. 
fParkhurst,   Miss  Ruth,  250  Nesnith  St..  Lowell 

Interested  in  farming  and  landscape  gardening. 
fShedd,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  396  Andover  St.,  Lowell.     Summer:  Tilton,  N.  H. 

fKing,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.,  47  Francis  St.,  Maiden.     Summer:  Duxbury,  Mass. 


"Overlea",    Lenox 

9  Pelham  Rd.,  Lexington 
Summer:  Seal  Harbor,  Me. 

King  St.,  Littleton 


20  Greenleaf  St.,  Maiden 
34  Florence  St.,  Maiden 


tMurray,  Miss  Adelaide  B., 
Turner,  Miss  Mabel  E., 

Teacher  of  school  and  home  gardens. 
Hanks,  Mrs.  Charles  S., 
Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Charles, 
tWalker,  Mrs.  William  Bentley, 
Austin,   Miss  Edith, 

Home  garden. 
fHodgkins,   Miss   Nan   ('., 
Richards,    Miss    Eleanor    R., 

Poultry  raising. 
fBradlee,  Mrs.  Maude, 
Gill,  Mrs.  Ellen  M., 

Peonies,  hollyhock  hybrids,  perpetual  roses. 
fHomer,  Mrs.  William, 
fRandall,  Mrs.  W.  H., 
fBlanchard,  Miss  Annie  Rea, 

Bulbs  for  winter  blooming. 
Copeland,  Miss  E.  Gertrude, 
fSlayton,   Mrs.  J.  C.   F.,  89  W.   Wyoming  Ave.,    Melrose. 

Millis,  Mass. 
fBelt,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  63  Clifton  Park,  Melruse  Highlands 

fBalch,  Mrs.  John,  Milton 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm,  280  Adams  St.,  Milton.      Summer:  Naushon,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass. 

Home  garden;  exhibited. 
Johnson,  Miss  Bertha  L.,  1  Central  St.,  Nahant.     Summer:  87  Centre  St.    Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Director  of  Gardening  at  Girl's  Industrial  School,  Dorchester  and  S.  Boston 
Neighborhood  House. 
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Manchester 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Marion 

3  Concord  Rd.,  Marlboro 
Marshfield  Hills 

3  Forest  St.,  Medford 
28  Ashland  St.,  Medford 

Forest  St.,  Medford 

53  Forest  St.,  Medford 

17  Hillside  Ave.,  Melrose 

75  Lake  Ave.,  Melrose 
Summer:  The  Mansion, 


King,  Miss  Gertrude,  Box  301,  Nantucket 

Perennials. 
tDavis,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    M.,  Washington  St.,  Natick 

fHall,   Miss  Grace  C,  Sonoma  Farm,  Natick 

fLoftstedt,  Miss  Sigrid  H.  C,  Sonoma  Farm,  Natick 

Hathaway,  Miss  E.  R.,  385  County  Rd.,  New  Bedford.     Summer:  S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Gardening. 
tConverse,  Mrs.  F.   B.,  270  Park  St.,  Newton.      Summer:  Duxbury,   Mass. 

fCorey,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Farlow  Rd.,  Newton 

Day,    Mrs.   Frank  A.,  154  Sargent  St.,  Newton 

Ellison,  Mrs.  Eben  H.,  48  Sargent  St.,  Newton.     Summer:  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
Harwood,   Mrs.  Sidney,  363  Waverly  Ave.,  Newton 

Flower  gardening. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Everett  E.,  42  Waterston  Rd.,  Newton.      Summer:  Wilder,  Vt. 

Home  garden. 
Loveland,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Ruthven  Rd.,  Newton.    Summer:  N.  Chatham,  Mass. 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Orr,  Miss  Edith,  39  Wesley  St.,  Newton.      Summer:  Mt.  Desert  P.  O.,  Me. 

fMacDonald,   Mrs.   Sarah,  58  Highland  Ave.,  Newtonville 

Jackson,    Mrs.    G.    W.,  34  Ballard  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Gardening;  raising  dahlias  from  seed. 
fPhilbrick,  Miss  Eliza,    -.  595  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Owns  and  manages  greenhouses;  violets,  carnations  and  primroses. 
fSmith,   Mrs.  George  S.,  233  Grant  Ave.,  Newton  Centre 

fSnow,  Mrs.  William  G.,  Devon  Rd.,  Newton  Centre 

Flower  gardening. 
Vignoles,  Mrs.  Arthur,  29  Greenwood  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Landscape  gardener;  perennials  and  apples  for  sale. 
Norton,  Miss  Christine,  17  Meredith  Ave.,  Newton  Highlands 

Home  garden. 
fBeckwith,  Miss  Lorania  C,  Norfolk 

fClark,   Miss  Josephine  A.,  Northampton.       Summer:   Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Librarian;  owns  an  orchard. 
Fellows,  Miss  Katherine  A.,   Northampton.   Summer:  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  O. 

Supervisor  Lake  Erie  College  Farm  Unit. 
fEndicott,    Mrs.   Eugene,  180  Summer  St.,  Norwood 

tFrench,  Miss  Helen  Clark,  Norwood 

*Willett,  Mrs.  George  F.,  305  Walpole  St.,  Norwood 

Home  and  school  gardens. 
fAbbott,  Miss  S.  E.,  63  Mills  St.,  N.  Andover 

fSewell,  Miss  Marjorie  L.,  Care  of  Warren  H.  Manning,  N.  Billerica.     Summer:  Bolton 

Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
Perry,   Mrs.   Ellen  S.  N.  Wilmington 

fSawyer,  Mrs.  C.  O.,  40  Pleasant  St.,  Orange 

Home  garden 
tHilt,  Miss  S.  E.,  Petersham 

fBaughman,  Miss  Virginia,  72  Curtis  Terrace,  Pittsfield.     Summer:  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Home  garden. 
fMoulton,   Miss  M.  E..  28  Bank  Row.  Pittsfield 
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fPeck,  Miss  Anna  W.,       21  Pomeroy  Ave.,  Pittsfield.      Summer:  S.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Wood-block  printing,  stenciling  and  embroidery. 
fBriggs,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Plymouth.    Summer:  R.  F.  D.  Bournedale,  Mass. 

fWatson,    Miss   Mary    R.,  Summer  St.,  Plymouth 

Interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 
fMontague,  Mrs.  S.  Leland,  Plympton 

fLoring,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Pride's  Crossing 

fDavis,  Miss  Caroline  M.,  106  Summer  St.,  Reading 

Has  made  gardens. 
Hersey,  Miss  Clara,  315  Walnut  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Amateur  gardener. 
fGoddard,  Mrs.  Ada  R.,  Royalston 

Interested  in  poultry  and  gardening. 
fNorthend,   Mrs.  Mary  E.,  12  Lynde  St.,  Salem 

Garden  photographer  and  author. 
Schwartz,  Miss  Amelia  G.,  Glendale  Rd.,  Sharon.     Summer:  Adelynrood,  So.  Byfield, 
Mass. 

Summer,  war  gardens;  winter,  writing. 
Brown,  Miss  Alice,  Shelburne  Falls 

Maple  sugar  making. 
fEastwood,  Mrs.  Catherine  S.,  29  Newbury  St.,  W.  Somerville 

fSmith,   Mrs.  A.  A.,  Summit  Ave.,  Somerville 

Home  garden. 
fWilliams,  Mrs.  Caroline   A.,  1  Arlington  St.,  Somerville 

fClarke,   Miss  Josephine,  28  Glover  St.,  Southbridge 

Vegetables,  gladioli. 
t*Sias,  Mrs.  Charles,  So.  Hamilton 

tWyeth,   Mrs.  Henrietta  M.,  157  High  St.,  So.  Hanson 

Owns  a  farm  and  raises  vegetables  and  fruit. 
fBrooke,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  27  Mulberry  St.,  Springfield 

Interested  in  farming,  fruit-growing,  bee-keeping. 
fHoward,    Miss   Susan   E.,  Hillcrest  Apiary,  Stoneham 

Fruit  growing,  bee-keeping;  exhibits  live  bees,  honey  and  beeswax;  lectures 
and  teaches. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Charles  L.,  30  Pearl  St.,  Stoughton 

Active  in  Italian  Relief,  Red  Cross,  and  D.  A.  R. 
fLadd,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Sturbridge 

fBailey,    Mrs.    P.    S.,  33  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott 

Emery,   Mrs.   Willard,  Topsfield 

Home  garden. 
fPhillips,   Mrs.   J.   D.,  Topsfield 

Made  her  own  sunken  garden;  fruit  growing;  organized  the  manufacture  of 
plant  sticks,  seed  markers  and  trellises. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  41  Humphreys  St.,  Upham's  Corner 

fMaynard,  Miss  Florence,  Waban 

Makes  photographs  of  gardens;  grows  seedlings  for  sale. 
fGoldthwaite,  Miss  Bertha  L.,  257  Albion  St.,  Wakefield 

Interested  in  farming,  poultry  and  flower  gardening. 
fHutchinson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  29  Byron  St.,  Wakefield 

Home  garden;  makes  "Homecraft"  jellies  for  sale. 
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6  Adams  St.,  Wakefield 
Lakeside,  Wakefield 
ind  flower  gardens. 

238  School  St. ,  Walpole 


fMansfield,   Mrs.   Hubbard   B., 
fWalton,  Mrs.  Arthur  G., 

Interested  in  her  own  farm  and  vegetable 
Leach,  Mrs.  J.  S., 

Home  gardens;    Chairman  of  Town  Food  Conservation  Committee. 
fFay,  Miss  Louise,  63  Greenwood  Ave,  Waltham 

fDavis,  Miss  Etta  L.,  55  Waverly  St.,  Waverly 

Interested  in  flower  gardening. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  W.  \\\,  Waverly 

Florist. 
jDavis,  Miss  Helen  Isabel,  46  Dover  Rd.,  Wellesley.    Home:  Lynnfield  Centre,  Mass. 

Instructor  in  landscape  gardening  and  horticulture  at  Wellesley  College. 
fHerr,  Miss  Etta,  108  E.  King  St.,  Wellesley 

Sturtevant,  Miss  Grace,  Glen  Rd.,  Wellesley  Farms 

Iris  specialist. 
Healey,  Mrs.  William,  20  Windsor  Rd.,  Wellesley 

Loring,    Mrs.   Victor  J.,  Wellesley  Hills 

fOldham,  Mrs.  John  E.,  16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 

Osgood,  Miss  Alice  J.,  Bird  Hill  Ave.,  Wellesley  Hills 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardening;  grows  small  fruits  and  tree  fruits. 
fBrown,   Mrs.  J.   Porter,  Fairfield,  Wenham 

Home  garden. 
Pickett,  Mrs.  James  B., 
fTracy,  Mrs.  B.  Hammond, 

Has  lectured  and  published. 
fMcKay,   Mr.   Richard  Crane, 

Home  garden. 
Patten,  Miss  Laura, 

Teacher  of  chemistry  and  household  science 
jStone,  Miss  Katharine  H., 
Whitten,  Mrs.  G.  R., 
Palmer,    Miss   Beulah    M., 

Home  gardening. 
Eastwood,   Mrs.  W.  F., 

Garden  supervisor,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Case,  Miss  M.   R., 

Fruit,  berry  and  vegetable  production. 
Crane,  Mrs.  Joshua, 
Lee,  Mrs.  George  C, 

Interested  in  the  War  Work  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  England 
fLoring,  Mrs.  L., 
fRice,  Mrs.  George  T., 
fClarke,  Miss  Elizabeth  L., 
fMason,    Miss  Carrie   L., 
t  Wood  side,  Mrs.  Lore  nee  M., 

Has  made  her  own  garden  and  managed  farm 
fForbes,    Miss  Esther   Louise, 
fBelcher,   Miss  Josephine  P., 
Kelsey,  Miss  Madge  W., 


Wenham 
Cedar  Acres,  Wenham 

52  Grave  St.,  W.  Medford 

20  Brooks  St.,  W.  Medford 

20  Brooks  St.,  W.  .Medford 

260  Chestnut  St.,  W.  Newton 

10  Park  St.,  W.  Roxbury 

29  Newbury  St.,  W.  Somerville 
rest  Farm,  Weston 


Hi 


West  wood 
Westwood 


Westwood 

Westwood 

50  South  St.,  Williamstown 

367  Main  St.,  Winchester 

Winchester 

published  and  lectured. 

23  Trowbridge  Rd..  Worcester 

56  East  St.,  Wrentham 

15  Granger  St.,  Wollaston 


Raises  vegetables  and  flowers  for  sale;  has  lectured. 
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Michigan 

fClark,  Mrs.  Harriet  C,  50  Broad  St.,  Adrian 

Home  garden;  interested  in  landscape  gardening  and  school  gardens;  organized 
a  garden  club. 
Guard,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Allegan 

Manager  of  grist  mill;  sold  flour  on  road  for  twelve  years;  familiar  with  feeding 
of  stock,  testing  and  grading  of  wheat. 
Pullen,  Miss  Norma,  R.  R.  7,  Box  28,  Allegan 

Farming. 
Bahlke,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  608  State  St.,  Alma 

F  lour  and  vegetable  gardening. 
Bahlke,  Mr.  William  A.,  Alma 

King,  Mr.  Francis,  Orchard  House,  Alma 

*King,  Mrs.  Francis,  Orchard  House,  Alma 

Amateur  flower  gardening;  writing  and  speaking  on  gardening. 
Lamb,   Mrs.  E.  T.,  803  State  St.,  Alma 

fMoore,  Mrs.  M.  Estella,  815  State  St.,  Alma 

Gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Charles  G.,  633  State  St.,  Alma 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Grace  < '..,  Cherryland,  Amy 

Owner  and  manager  of  horticultural  farm. 
Campbell,   Miss   Mary,  1555  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor 

tClarke,  Mrs.  Lucius  L.,  923  Forest  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor 

Gardening  and  beekeeping. 
fPerkins,  Mrs.  Frederick  B-.,  1301  Geddes  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor 

Stevens,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  1245  Ferdon  Rd.,  Ann  Arbor 

Conover,  Mrs.  Richard  Field,  2321  Center  Ave.,  Bay  City.     Winter:  Newport  Richey, 
Fla. 

Developing  home  possibilities  in  both  North  and  South. 
fCurtiss,  Mr.  Charles  B.,  924  Center  Ave.,  Bay  City 

Farming;  exhibited  celery. 
Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  William  H.,  409  N.  Farragut  St.,  Bay  City 

Gardening. 
fSeeley,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Caro 

Gardening  and  general  farming. 
Bonine,  Mrs.  J.  Gordon,  Cassopolis 

Gardening  and  poultry. 
Robinson,   Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  73  N.  Monroe  St.,  Coldwater 

Home  gardening. 
Snow,  Miss  Clara  L.,  Dearborn 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardening. 
fBrush,    Mrs.    Alanson    P.,  93  W.  Palmer  Ave.,  Detroit 

In  charge  of  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  home  garden 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Allan,  34  Warren  Ave.,  W.  Detroit 

Home  garden. 
fHendrie,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  422  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit 

tHimelhoch,    Miss  Sadie,  243  Boston  Blvd.  W.,  Detroit 

Hodges,  Miss  C.  D.,  839  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit.     Summer:  Petersham,  Mass. 

fMoore,  Mr.  Charles,  197  Parker  Ave.,  Detroit 

Published,  lectured  and  organized. 
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Parker,  Mrs.  Eva  Woodward,  709  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.    Summer:  Rochester,  Mich. 

Gardening  and  housekeeping. 
Taylor,    Mrs.    Orla    B.,  345  Burns  Ave.,  Detroit 

Webber,  Mrs.  Richard  H.,  305  iroquois  Ave.,  Detroit 

fBaker,  Mrs.  Luther,  •  East  Lansing 

Organized  garden  club  in  East  Lansing. 
fAnderson,  Mrs.  William,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ehvell 

Honorary  president,  Garden  Club  of  Alma,  Michigan. 
Shong,  Mrs.  Bell  Pitt,  Elwell,  Gratiot  Co. 

Farmer's  wife. 
Sarmiento,   Mrs.   F.   J.,  Brookhurst  Farm,  Farmington 

Buck,   Mrs.   Mary   E.,  Gaylord 

Gardening  and  drug  growing;  landscape  gardening. 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  411  E.  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids.     Summer:  Pride's  Cross- 
ing, Mass. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  38  Gay  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids.     Summer:  Blythefield  Farm, 
Belmont,  Mich. 

Gardening  and  farming. 
fButterfield,   Mrs.   Roger  W.,  231  Paris  Ave.,  S.   E.,   Grand   Rapids 

Carson,  Mrs.  C.  Warner,  302  E.  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids 

Gardening. 
fFletcher,  Mrs.  Julia  L.,  206  Burton  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids 

Director  of  Playground  Association. 
Foote,  Mrs.  F.  Stuart,      265  Orchard  Hill,  Grand  Rapids.    Summer:  "Willowmere,"  La- 
mont,  Mich. 

President,    Kent   Garden   Club;   Chairman,    Committee   on   Home   Gardens; 
Member  of  Committee  on  Food  Production  and  Marketing. 
Griswold,    Miss  Grace   H.,  Grand  Rapids 

Landscape  gardening;  has  had  course  at  Cornell  University. 
fHazeltine,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  221  John  St.,  Grand  Rapids 

Home  garden. 
Hulst,  Mrs.  Henry,  100  Fountain  St.,  E.,  Grand  Rapids 

Home  gardens. 
"("Leonard,  Mrs.  Frank  E.,  423  Terrace  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Edward,  Holmdene,  Robinson  Rd.,  Grand  Rapids 

Roses. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  42  Terrace  Ave.  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids 

fStearns,  Miss  Frances,  451  Terrace  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids 

School  garden  work. 
tSwift,  Mrs.  Alice  L.,  20  N.  College  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids 

Shrubbery. 
Tietsort,  Mrs.  Ralph  P.,  430  Madison  Ave.  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids 

Home  Garden. 
Van  Buren,  Miss  Frances,  132  Lafayette  Ave.  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids 

Principal,  Lafayette  School;  school  garden  work. 
tWaters,  Mrs.  Dudley  E.,  S.  College  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids 

Williamson,  Miss  Mabel  A.,  Cor.  Burton  and  Kalamazoo  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids 

Horticulture  and  poultry  raising. 
fWurzburg,    Mrs.    Frederick   A.,  Robinson  and  Plymouth  Rd.,  Grand  Rapids 
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Ergenzinger,  Mrs.  G.  J.,  R.  R.  65,  Box  7,  Grandville 

Member  of  Wyoming  Garden  Club  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Ball,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Grass  Lake 

Farming. 
Anderson,   Mrs.   F.   P.,  Grosse  He 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Dwyer,  Mrs.  John  M.  4331  Jefferson  Ave.,  Grosse  Pointe 

fDyar,    Mrs.   J.   W.,  300  Lincoln  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 

Hendrie,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  Grosse  Point  Farms 

President,  Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 
fWarren,   Mrs.   Benjamin,  655  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms 

Perennials  and  daffodils. 
fRedfield,  Mrs.  John  V.,  305  Lincoln  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Village 

Delzell,  Miss  Edith,  Hersey 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Brown,  Miss  Harriet,  127  Steward  Ave:,  Jackson 

Walcott,    Miss   Martha    C,  109  S.  Wisner  St.,  Jackson 

Home  garden. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  H.  N..  R.  F.  D.  4.,  Jackson 

Nursery. 
fCrane,  Mrs.  C.  Bartlett.  Kalamazoo 

fTashjian,  Miss  Janette  R.,  953  Walwood  PI.,  Kalamazoo 

Kelsey,   Mrs.  Lee  Earl,  Lakeview 

Gardening. 
Williams,  Mrs.  William  B., 

Flowers  and  vegetables;  member  of  Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 
fBitely,  Miss  Isabel  A., 


Lapeer 

Lawton 
1016  Main  St.,  Menominee 


Grows  double  violets  for  sale. 
fLyon,    Mrs.    C.    O., 

Home  garden. 
Crosby,   Mrs.  Edwy, 
Dow,  Mrs.  Herbert  H., 
Harris,   Mr.   C.   A.. 

Seed  business. 
Avery,   Miss  Florence  O., 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Blumke,  Miss  Mary  M., 

Flowers  for  altar  decoration. 
fBuck,   Mrs.  Fred, 

Home  garden. 
jConklin,   Miss   Katherine,  402  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw 

Hebert,   Miss  France,  .  312  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Saginaw 

Graduate  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111.;   besides  regular  course  in  domestic 
science,  has  specialized  in  many   other    branches    of    the    subject;    has 
both  taught  and  supervised  domestic  science. 
McClelland,   Mr.  Will, 

Peonies  and  roses;  new  and  rare  shrubs. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  1 

Home  garden;  war  work. 
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Merrill 

Midland 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Maple  Road  Farms,  Oxford 

820  Hill  St.,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

855  Owen  St.,  Saginaw,  E. 


419  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw 
S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw 


Mautner,  Mrs.  Louis  L.,  618  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Saginaw 

Vacant    lot   cultivation;    member   of   Forestry   Committee   of   Federation   of 
Women's  Clubs. 
Ring,  Mr.  Clark  L.,  1126  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw- 

Smith,   Mrs.  Wallis  Craig,  525  N.   Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw.       Summer:   Upper  Jay, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
fCarleton,  Miss  Jennie  F.,  St.  Clair 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  W.  Woodbridge,  Hadleigh  Hill  Farm,  St.  Joseph 

Farm  and  garden. 
Hoffmann,  Mrs.  Max,  "II  Podere",  St.  Joseph 

Garden  and  fruit  farm. 
Upham,  Miss  Jennie  E.,  Greenhurst,  South  Haven 

Vegetables  and  poultry. 

Minnesota 

fMillen,  Mrs.  John,  1701  E.  First  St.,  Detroit.      Winter:  Florence  Villa,  Fla. 

Home  garden. 
Munger,    Mrs.    Charles    H.,  2330  E.  1st  St.,  Duluth 

Farming. 
jSawyer,  Mrs.  N.  S.,  Excelsior 

Hardy  perennials. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  D.  Mr,  1523  W.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis 

Cooper,   Mr.   William  S.,  1523  W.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  botany  at  University  of  Minnesota. 
Gilfillan,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  222  Clifton  Ave.,  Minneapolis.      Summer:  Ben  Avon,  Waygate. 

Minn. 
Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte  W.,  Minneapolis.     Summer:  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Vegetable  gardening;  school  and  home  gardens. 
fBoardman,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  598  Lincoln  Ave..  St.  Paul 

Commercial  greenhouses. 
Galli,  Mrs.  Carlo  E.,  105  Western  Ave,  X..  St.  Paul 

Landscape  gnrdening  and  agricultural  pursuits  for  women. 
fRuff,   Mrs.   D.  W.  C,  530  Globe  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 

Specialties,  phlox,  gladioli,  peonies,  dahlias;  has  published. 

Mississippi 

Davidson,   Mrs.  F.   M.,  Charleston 

Du  Vose,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  Charleston 

Freeman,  Mrs.  N.  H.,  Charleston 

Hewlett,  Mrs.  J.  Charleston 

Holliday,  Miss  Sadie,  Charleston 

Houston,  Mrs.  Henry,  Charleston 

Lambert,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Charleston 

Land,  Mr.  George,  Charleston 

Munger,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Charlestod 

O'Shea,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Charleston 

Pattison,  Mrs.  I.  C,  Charleston 

Charleston 


Sherman,  Mrs.  Doll, 
Smith,  Mrs.  C.  W., 


Charleston 
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Thornton,  Mrs.  Maud  S., 
Townes,  Mrs.  C.  O., 
McGehee,  Miss  Marjorie  C, 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Jake, 
Hicks,  Mrs.  A.  B., 
Murphey,  Mrs.  W.  T., 
Scott,  Mrs.  Fred  K., 
Serio,  Mrs.  Santina, 
Smith,  Mrs.  C.  W., 
Townes,  Mrs.  B.  E., 

President,  Gulf  States  Branch. 
White,  Mrs.  May, 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Eli, 
Aldridge,  Mrs.  May, 
Bernstein,  Mrs.  A., 
Brown,  Mrs.  B.  H., 
Carothers,  Miss  Margaret, 
Chandler,  Mrs.  R.  W., 
Dickens,  Mrs.  W.  B., 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Martin, 
Duncan,  Mrs.  J.  D., 
Dundas,  Mrs.  W.  S., 
Dunn,  Mrs.  C, 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Robert, 
Garrott,  Mrs.  T.  R., 
Givinn,  Mrs.  S.  L., 
Gregory,  Mrs.  T.  R., 
Hamilton,  Miss  Annie  Louise, 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mary, 
Harding,  Mrs.  J.  E., 
Henderson,  Mrs.  T.  R., 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Barnes, 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  D.  S., 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Hymen,  Mrs.  Simon, 
Jones,  Mrs.  Frank, 
Keesler,  Mrs.  S.  R., 
King,  Mrs.  R.  C, 
McClurg,  Mrs.  Monroe, 
Mclntyre,  Mrs.  Innes, 
Malone,  Mrs.  P.  A., 
Marks,  Mrs.  T.  V., 
Mitchell,  Miss  Irva, 
Mothershed,  Mrs.  W.  A., 
Nichols,  Mrs.  D.  E., 
Parish,  Mrs.  Robert, 
Parsons,  Mrs.  P.  W., 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Bonner, 
Steele,  Mrs.  S.  S., 
Stevens,  Miss  Alice, 


Charleston 
Charleston 
Como 
Glendora 
Glendora 
Glendora 
Glendora 
Glendora 
Glendora 
Glendora 

Glendora 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
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Tony,  Miss  Nellie, 
Trotter,  Mrs.  Arthur, 
Weiler,  Mrs.  A., 
Whetstone,  Mrs.  T.  M., 
Whittington,  Mrs.  W.  M., 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L., 
Osborne,  Mrs.  F.  V., 
Anderson,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Ely,  Mrs.   Riley, 
Kimbrough,   Mrs.  Sam, 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  H.  L., 
Gardiner,  Mrs.  George, 
Dorris,  Mrs.  Fern, 
Avent,  Mrs.  Fisher, 
Watkins,   Mrs.  Albert, 
Hobbs,   Mrs.   B.   M., 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles  C, 

Farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Hey,  Mrs.  A.  F., 
James,  Mrs.  T.  G. 

General  Secretary,  Gulf  States  Branch. 
James,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Jr., 

Treasurer,  Gulf  States  Branch. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  K., 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Gulf  States  Branch. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Norfleet, 
King,  Mrs.  Joe, 
Saunders,  Mrs.  B.  F., 
Edmonds,  Miss  Emma, 
Buckley,  Miss  Mamie, 


( Greenwood 

( Greenwood 

Greenwood 

( rreenwood 

Greenwood 

( Greenwood 

800  E.  Beach  St.,  Gulfport 

Holly  Springs 

Itta  Bena 

Itta  Bena 

Lambert 

Laurel 

Marks 

Minter  City 

Minter  City 

Morgan  City 

Pass  Christian 

Phillip 
Sharkey 

Sharkey- 
Sharkey 

Swan  Lake 

Swan  Lake 

Swan  Lake 

Tupelo 

Winona 


Anderson 


Missouri 

fSteel,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kay, 

Fruit  growing. 
Simmons,  Mrs.  Edward  H., 
Holmes,   Mrs.    Massey, 

Gardening. 
Jamieson,   Miss  Hilda  D.,  35  Vanderwater  PL,  St.  Louis 

*Smith,  Miss  Eunice  C,  4954  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis.  Summer:  Elm  Ridge,  Alton,  111. 

Small  farm  and  fruit  garden. 


Hanley  and  Clayton  Rd.,  Clayton 
1040  W.  53d  St.,  Kansas  City 


Nebraska 


fMorely,    Mrs.    A.    Judson, 


1616  Garfield  St.,  Lincoln 


New  Hampshire 

Dalton,  Miss  Maria  L.,  "Pinelands",  Centre  Harbor 

Streeter,  Mrs.  F.  S.,  234  N.  Main  St.,  Concord.      Summer:  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

Flower  and   vegetable   gardening:   interested   in   war  gardens  and  children's 
gardens. 
Davis,   Miss  Emma  C,  Academy  Hill  Farm,  Contoocook 

Making  a  New  England  farm  into  a  country  home. 
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Sawyer,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  Middlebrook  Farm,  Dover 

Certified  milk  production. 
fMyers,   -Mrs.  John  W.,  Fitzwilliam 

Interested  in  gardening,  dairying,  poultry  and  fruit  growing. 
fWard,   Miss  E.   Lena,  21  E.  Wheelock  St.,   Hanover 

Home  garden:  perennials. 
YYeeden,  Mrs.  William  <>..  Hollis 

Fruit  farm. 
Lansing,  Miss  Gertrude,  Jaffrey.      Summer:  Ogunquit,  Me- 

Woodbury,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Manchester 

Farming. 
Bush,   Mrs.   Dacre,  Marlboro 

fBaynes,  Mr.  E.  Harold,  Meriden 

L     tures  and  publishes  on  bird-:  makes  bird  hoi 
fRyan,   Mrs.   Mary  L.,  32  Skowhegan  St.,  Milford 

Maker  of  wreaths  and  Christmas  greenery. 
Winslow,  Miss  Corisande  Milford 

( gardening. 
Jackson,    Miss  Esther,  Peterboro 

Poultry,  also  raises  iris  and  peonies. 
fLindsley,  Mrs.  John,  Peterboro 

Farming. 
Burbank,  Miss  Eliza  J.,  Warner 

Wood,  Miss  Marion.  Wolfsboro 

New  Jersey 
Robinson.  Miss  Sarah   Brown,  Ash  Brook 

Fruit  culture. 
Fisher,  Miss  Julia  II.,  Essex  Co.  Hospital,  Belleville 

Nurse;  gardening  and  farming. 
Wood.  Mis-  Ellen  (    .  7th  and  Erie  Sts.,  Camden 

Gardens. 
Baker.  Miss  Elizabeth,  Clinton 

Farm  manager. 
Vermilye,  Mrs.  W.  Gerard,  Closter 

Home  gardening;  canning  and  drying. 
Fausner,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Cranbury 

Hardy  perennials. 
Landmann,  Miss  M.  V.,  Cranbury 

Experimental  farming;  special  products,  pedigreed  seed. 
Hansel,  Mrs.  Minnie  Lincoln,  5  Claremont  PL,  Cranford 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Poole,   Miss  Marjorie,  235  Walnut  Ave.,  Cranford 

Kindergarten  teacher;  graduate  of  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
Feickert,   Mrs.   E.   F.,  Colonial  Farm,  Denellen 

Organized  garden  club. 
*Tooker,  Miss  Mary  R.,    50  Evergreen  PL,  East  Orange.    Summer:  127  Hudson  St., 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Secretary,  Hoboken  V.  W.  C.  A.;  restaurant  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Webster,  Mrs.  W  C,  179  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 

Gardening  and  poultry. 
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Cleveland,  Airs.  Frances  E.,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Eatontown 

Hardy  Plant  Nursery;  iris  specialist. 
Gray,  Mrs.  William  A.,  736  Salem  Ave.,  '■ 

Gardening;  Chairman,  Nature  Department,  Elizabeth  Woman'-  I 
Kean,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Ursino,  Elizabeth 

fKiggins,   Mrs.  W.  A.,  324  W.  Jer  ej  v...  Elizabeth 

tBradner,    Miss   Harriet   B.,  '  133  Engle  St.,  Englewood 

Farm  manager. 
1  >awes,  Miss  Emily  M.,  Lydecker  St.,  Englewood.     Summer:  Chesham,  N.  H. 

Vegetables  and  fruits;  canning  and  drying. 
fDay,  Miss  Sarah  J.,  Woodland  Ave.,  Englewood 

Plants  and  flowers;  publishes. 
Godwin,  Miss  Margaret,  07  Hamilti  lewood 

Small  home  garden;  oversight  of  tenants  on  three  farms. 
*Hill,  Mrs.  Robert  Carmer,  Englewood.      Summer:  Easthampton,  L.  I.,   X.  Y. 

Amateur  flower  gardener;  specialty,  seaside  and  walled  gardens;  Chairman, 
Suffolk  County  Woman's  Land  Army. 
ti,   Miss  Margaret,  Englewood 

Librarian;  general  horticultural  interest. 
,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  Dwight  PL,  Englewood 

-  Gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Weed,  Mrs.  Henry  R.,  58  Sherwood  PL,  Englewood.    Summer:  15  Plea-ant  St.,  Nan- 
t  ucket,  Mass. 

Expert   amateur   flower   grower;   experienced   in   raising   chickens,    fruit   and 
vegetables. 
Condict,  Mrs.  Henry  Vail,  217  Rosedale  Ave.,  Essex  Falls 

Amateur  garden  expert. 
Bache,    Mrs.   A.   H.,  R.   F.    D.,   Far   Hills 

Animal  industry. 
fStewart,   Mrs.  John  Wood,  335  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge 

Home  garden;  has  lectured  and  organized. 
fMills,  Miss  Laura,  21  Huyler  St.,  Hackensack 

Gardening;    taught    in    Rockefeller  children's    gardens;    employed    by    retail 
florist. 
Haines,    Mrs.    Caroline   Scull,  221  King's  Highway  W.,  Haddonfield 

Floriculture  and  horticulture. 
Craves,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.,  Haworth 

Gardening. 
fHaynes,  Miss  Caroline  C,  Highlands 

Cryptogamic  botany;  special  study  of  taxonomy  of  North  American  Hepaticae. 
fRaymond,  Mrs.  Charles,  Monmouth  Hills.  Highland 

Has  made  gardens  and  exhibited. 
fReade,  Mr.  Charles  T.,  The  Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  1027  Grand  St.,  Hoboken 

Agricultural  chemist. 
Stout,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  Honokus 

Pack,  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop,  Lakewood 

President  of  The  National  WTar  Garden  Commission. 
fHunt,  Mr.  Chester  Jay,  155  N.  Mountain  Ave.,  Little  Falls 

Importer  of  spring  flowering  bulbs;  lectures. 
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fHunt,  Mrs.  Chester  Jay,  155  N.  Mountain  Ave.,  Little  Falls 

Importer  of  spring  flowering  bulbs;  trial  garden  on  exhibition  at  Montclair 
during  season. 
Nicholson,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jr.,  327  S.  2d  St.,  Millville.     Summer:  105  Beach  Ave., 
Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Flower  gardening. 
Brittain,    Miss   Gertrude   F.,  15  Cambridge  Rd.,  Montclair 

Teacher  of  physics. 
fBurgess,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  84  Watchung  Ave.,  Montclair 

Home  garden 
Ranger,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  80  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair.     Summer:  Bell  Point  Farm, 

Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 
Herbert,  Mrs.  Frederick  D.,    21   Marion  Rd.,  Upper  Montclair.      Summer:  Highland 
Farm,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

Has  a  farm  of  200  acres;  raises  and  cans  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Edith  Ellicott,  2  E.  Main  St.,  Moorestown 

Farmer. 
Day,   Miss  Alice  Lavinia,  Morristown 

Poultry;  war  relief  work. 
Forbes,   Mrs.   Gordon,  Ravenwood  Farm,  Morristown 

Gardening,  dairying  and  poultry. 
Kellogg,   Mrs.   Frederic   R.,  25  Colles  Ave.,  Morristown 

Saltus,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Miller  Rd.,  Morristown.      Summer:  Manchester,  Vt. 

Home  garden. 
IShelton,   Miss  Louise,  '         Miller  Rd.,  Morristown 

Author. 
fThomas,    Miss  Grace,  71  MacCulIough  Ave.,  Morristown 

Crew,  Miss  Caroline  L.,  99  Branch  St.,  Mount  Holly 

Gardening  on  two  acres  of  land. 
Schenck,  Miss  Nora  Van  der  Veer,  Seminary  PI.,  New  Brunswick 

Landscape  and  school  gardening. 
White,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  New  Lisbon 

Commercial  grower  of  cranberries  and  blueberries. 
Rehmann,  Miss  Elsa,  492  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark 

Landscape  architect;  lectures. 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  David,  North  Branch  Station 

Has  a  farm  of  119  acres. 
Walker,  Miss  Irene,  Main  St.,  Oakland 

Farming. 
Brown,  Miss  Mary  Magoun,  R.  F.   D.,  Orange 

Trained  nurse. 
Duff,  Mr.  Peter,  R.  F.  D.,  Orange 

Pierson,  Miss  Louise  R.,  18  Hillyer  St.,  Orange.      Summer:  Farover  Farm,  Peterboro, 

N.  H. 
Cohen,  Miss  Katharine,  Palisade 

Practical  gardening  during  duration  of  war;  landscape  gardening. 
Goodlatte,  Miss  Amelia  R.,  114  Paulison  Ave.,  Passaic.      Summer:  Derrygally,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J. 

Landscape  and  rock  gardens;  recruiting  chairman,  N.  J.  Woman's  Land  Army. 
fArd,    Mrs.    Frank   C,  Plainfield 
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fBabcock,  Mrs.  George  L.,  208  W.  8th  St.,  Plainfield 

Home  garden, 
fde  Forest,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  955  Hillside  Ave.,  Plainfield 

Foster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowen,  740  Watchung  Ave.,  Plainfield 

Home  garden;  fruit  growing. 
Harding,  Mrs.  Edward,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Plainfield 

Peonies;  author. 
Herring,  Mrs.  F.  O.,  Truell  Inn,  Plainfield 

Flower  and  landscape  gardening;  President,  Plainfield  Garden  Club. 
Mellick,    Mrs.    George    P.,  Woodland  Ave.,  Plainfield 

Home  garden. 
Myers,  Mrs.  J.   Kirtland,  139  E.  7th  St.,  Plainfield 

Home  garden;  interested  in  vacant  lot  gardens. 
Phillips,   Miss  Judith,  1144  Thornton  Ave.,  Plainfield 

Gardening  and  poultry;  canning. 
Armour,   Mrs.  George,  Princeton 

Amateur  gardening. 
fConover,  Miss  Juliana,  Thomson  Hall,  Princeton 

Published  children's  stories. 
Fisk,   Miss  Mary  L.,  43  Cleveland  Lane,  Princeton 

Home  garden. 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Princeton.     Summer:  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Gardening;  organized  public  market  or  produce  exchange;  food  conservation. 
Lafiin,  Mrs.  Louis  E.,  117. Library  PI.,  Princeton.      Summer:  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Home  gardening. 
Macintosh,  Miss  Adeline  S.,  291  Nassau  St.,  Princeton 

Single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red  poult ry. 
Marquand,  Mrs.  Allan,  Princeton.      Summer:  St.  Hubert's,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Horticulture. 
Nye,    Mrs.    P.    C,  "\  Greenholm,  Princeton 

Taber,  Mrs.  S.  R.,       12  Library  PL,  Princeton.    Summer:  Camp  Ardnamurchan,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Farming  with  a  unit  of  women. 
tWilliams,    Mrs.   Charles   R.,  25  Cleveland  Lane,  Princeton 

Rock  garden. 
Baumann,   Mr.   Eugene  K.,  633  St.  George  Ave.,  Rahwaj 

Gardening;  exhibited,  published  and  lectured;  now  in  France. 
Grant,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  271  Spring  Ave.,  Ridgewood 

Home  gardening;  children's  gardens. 
fNoice,  Miss  Alice,  570  Franklin  Ave.,  Ridgewood 

Practical  gardener. 
Stockton,   Mrs.   Charles   \\ '..  Paramus  Rd.,  Ridgewood 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  2  Spring  St.,  Rutherford 

Home  garden;  exhibited. 
Chambon,    Mile.    Jeanne    A.,  Free  Acres,  R.D.  1,  Scotch  Plains 

French  teacher  in  winter;  farmer  in  summer. 
Twombly,  Mrs.  Henry  B.,  Summit 

Gardening  and  orcharding. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Herbert  R.,  Tenafly 

Specialty:  iris. 
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Hook,  Mrs.  Eliza  W.,  333  W.  State  St.,  Trenton.     Summer:  Cor.  1st  and  Passaic  Ave., 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
Macllvaine,  Miss  Anne,         154  W.  State  St.,  Trenton.      Summer:  Bay  Head,   N.  J. 

Chairman,  N.  J.  Woman's  Land  Army. 
Cunningham,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  797  Ocean  Ave.,  West  End 

Gardening;  public  health;  nursing. 
Davis,    Mrs.    Isabella   Charles,  733  Summit  Ave.,  Westfield 

fColgate,   Mrs.    Richard   M.,  Glen  Ave.,  West  Orange 

Pickenbach,  Mrs.  Helena  Rademacher,  56  Northfield  Rd.,  West  Orange 

Perennial  gardens. 
fLosaw,  Miss  Elsie,  Wharton 

Gardening;  raises  flowers  for  profit. 

New  Mexico 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Pendleton   R.,  Las  Cruces 

Farming  and  gardening. 

New  York 

Camp,   Miss  Esther  Louise.  155  Washington  Ave.,  Albany 

Principal  of  girls'  school;  vegetables  and  squabs. 
.  ell,  Miss,  180  Washington  Ave.,  Albany 

nit  lot  gardening. 
Pruyn,   Mrs.    Robert   C,  7  Englewood  PI.,  Albany 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Wadsworth,    Mrs.  Augusta  B.,  327  State  St.,  Albany 

Huntington,    Mrs.    Lotty   S.,  Alexandria  Bay 

Gardening  and  live  stock;  superintended  large  farming  estates. 
fAlexander,   Mrs.  George  W.,  P.  O.  Box  213,  Amityville,  L.  I. 

Lonsdale.  Mrs.  II.  Lilienthal,  St.  George's  Rectory,  Astoria 

Baker.    Miss    Ellen    M.,  195  W.  Genesee  St .,  Auburn 

Markham,  Miss  Mary  E.  E.,  Elm  PL,  Avon 

Manager,  cert  ified  milk  farm. 
Marble,  Miss  Delia  W.,  Bedford 

Chairman,  War  Work  Council,  Garden  Club  of  America;  chairman,  Advisory 
Council,  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America.. 
fMarquand,  Mrs.  Henry,  Bedford  Hills 

Has  made  gardens;  exhibited. 
fKetcham,  Miss  Ethel  B.,  Bellport,  L.  I. 

fClark,    Mrs.   T.    Hoxie,  Villa  Belvidere,  Belvidere 

tCowee,  Mr.  Arthur,  .  Berlin 

Specialty,  gladioli. 
Foster,  Miss  Delia  M.,  Bethel 

Has  a  garden  of  five  acres. 
fDulon,  Miss  Clara  C,  Bre-mestead  School,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George 

Associate  principal,  Bremestead  School  for  Girls. 
fKnoblauch,  Mrs.  Charles,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George 

Pansies. 
O'Brien,  Miss  Geraldone,  Bridgehampton,  L.I. 

Amateur  gardening. 
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Hoyt,  Miss  Anne,  4  Beech  Tree  Terrace,  Bronxville 

Has  made  Japanese  and  wild  gardens. 
Stratton,  Mrs.  Albert  E.,  Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 

Small  garden. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Louise  Beebe,  Bronxville.     Summer:  Pomona,  \.  Y. 

Gardening;  author. 
Winegar,  Miss  Anna,  Studio  Lane,  Bronxville.    Summer:  Pomona,  X.  Y. 

Landscape  painter;  especially  interested  in  gardens. 
fAtkinson,    Mrs.    William    F.,  616  Third  St.,  Brooklyn 

Home  garden. 
Bangs,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  311  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn.      Summer:  Goshen,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Garden  farmer;  fruits;  specializes  in  propagation  of  plants  and  bushes. 
Baxter,    Mrs.   John   M.,  320  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Fruits  and  flowers. 
Blank,  Miss  Eugenie,  1532  46th  St.,  Brooklyn 

School  garden  teacher. 
Blunt,   Miss  Eliza  S.,  131  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn 

Made  a  sandy  field  into  a  garden. 
tChristmas,  Miss  Frances,  803  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn.     Summer:  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Cross,  Miss  Jean  A.,  339  Lincoln  PL,  Brooklyn 

Children's  garden  work,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden;  lecturer  on  gardening. 
Fox,  Mrs.  William  H.r  23  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn 

Goodrich,  Miss  Charlotte,  363  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn.      Summer:  Lee,  Mass. 

Teacher  of  biology;  gardening  as  summer  work. 
Goodrich,  Miss  Louise  M.,  166  Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn.   Summer:  Lee,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Pratt    Institute  Women's  Club;    flower  and  vegetable  gardening. 
Homans,  Miss  Nathalie  W.,  161  Emerson  PL,  Brooklyn.    Summer:  Elliott,  Conn. 

Farm  of  ten  acres;  specialties,  peaches  and  small  fruits, 
tjudson,  Mrs.  Charles  N.,         12  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn.     Summer:  Windham,  Conn. 
Lindblom,  Mrs.  Eleanor  van  A.,  218  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Has  made  gardens,  raised  poultry  and  kept  bees. 
Loines,  Miss  Elma,  3  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn.   Summer:  Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 

Horticulture,  agriculture,  landscape  photography;    has  published  on  country 
estate  management  for  women,  etc. 
*Loines,   Miss  Hilda,  3   Pierrepont   PL,   Brooklyn.     Summer:   Bolton  Landing,   Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

Farming;  flower  shows;  children's  gardens;  Woman's  Land  Army;  Chairman, 
Food     Production     Committee,     National     American    Woman    Suffrage 
Association. 
*Loines,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  3  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn.    Summer:  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Guild  Farm,  New  City,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
many  children  learn  to  raise  vegetables. 
fLoines,   Miss  Sylvia,  3   Pierrepont  PL,   Brooklyn.       Summer:  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 

George,  N.  Y. 
Lord,  Miss  Isabel  Ely,  176  Emerson  PL,  Brooklyn.     Summer:  Gray  Hedges,  Brockway 
via  Hadlyme,  Conn. 

Director,  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Pratt  Institute. 
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May,  Mrs.  Louis  Herbert,  10  Garden  PL,  Brooklyn  Heights,  Brooklyn 

*Notman,  Mrs.  George,  136  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn.     Summer:  Keene  Valley,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  V. 

Farmer. 
fOdencrantz,    Miss   Louise,  312  Jay  St.,  Brooklyn 

Superintendent,  Women's  Department,  Brooklyn  Office  of  N.Y.  Department 
of  Labor. 
fPackard,   Miss  Elizabeth   H.,  241  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn 

Member  of  Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills. 
fRoss,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  215  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Shaw,  Miss  Ellen  Eddy,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn 

Curator  of  elementary  instruction,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
tWhite,   Miss  Frances  E.,  2  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn 

Home  garden. 
tWhite,  Mrs.  William  Augustus,  158  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn 

Williams,   Mrs.   Timothy  Shaler,       98  Remsen  St.,   Brooklyn.     Summer:  Shorelands, 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Worden,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Brooklyn 

Small  gardens. 
Clement,  Mrs.  Stephen  M.,  786  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo.     Summer:  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  Miss  Dorothy,  174  Soldiers  PL,  Buffalo 

Teaching  gardening. 
Irwin,   Mrs.    Dudley,  316  Summer  St.,  Buffalo 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Larkin,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  65  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo.      Summer:  "Windover",  Derby, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gardening  and  farming. 
Mayo,  Mrs.  George  E.,  306  Maston  Ave.,  Buffalo.     After  Sept.  1,  1918:  New  York  City. 

Home  garden. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Madison,  Calcium 

Farming,  dairy  and  swine;  gladioli  growing;  publisher,  "The  Flower  Grower". 
Burden,  Mrs.  Henry,  Cazenovia 

Farming  and  greenhouses. 
Burr,  Miss  Margaret   W..  Cazenovia 

General  farming. 
fLedyard,   Mrs.   R.   F.   H.,  Lakeland  Farms,  Cazenovia 

Interested  in  gardening,  farming,  poultry  and  fruit  growing. 
Wendell,  Mrs.   B.  Rush,  Cazenovia 

Wadsworth,    Miss  Emma   L.,  Upland  Farms,  Chatham 

Flower  gardening. 
tMacGuinness,    Mrs.  J.   H.,  Chester 

Crane,  Miss  Rosetta  L.,  Cincinnatus 

Teacher;  interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 
Quakenbush,  Mrs.  Alice  Tuttle,        Cold-Spring-on-Hudson.     Winter:    36  Washington 
Sq.  W.,  New  York  City. 

Home  garden  and  farm;  published  on  flower  growing. 
Scott,  Miss  Sadie  E.,  Glimmerglen  Farms,  Cooperstown 

Farming;  special  interest,  sheep. 
Thomson,  Miss  Marion  E.,  Delhi 

Instructor  in  gardening. 
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Nordstrom,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Diamond  Point,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Farming,  gardening;  poultry  and   sheep  raising;  Chairman,  Warren  County 
Woman's  Land  Army. 
fLoines,    Mrs.    R.    H.,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island 

Lormor,   Miss  Mabel,  Dryden 

Flowers  and  shrubbery;  farming. 
Pratt,  Miss  Betsey  L.,  Dryden 

Market  gardening. 
Beardslee,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  East  Creek,  Herkimer  Co. 

Shriver,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  East  Creek,  Herkimer  Co. 

Lift,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Jackwill  Farm,  East  Patchogue,  L.  I. 

Gardening;  exhibited  canned  fruits. 
Hale.   Miss  Marcia  E.,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co. 

Garden  planning;  planting  and  color  arrangement;  has  published  and  lectured. 
Delzell,  Miss  Franc,  118  23d  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Red  Cross  overseas  service  in  Italy. 
fTurner,  Mrs.  S.  G.  H.,  656  Euclid  Ave.,  Elmira.    Summer:  Solon,  X.  Y. 

fRice,  Mrs.  A.,  Woodbine  Lane,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 

Gardening;  landscape  gardening. 
fCarpenter,  Miss  Helen  F.  S.,  54  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Gardening. 
fChapin,   Mrs.  Harriet  Warner,  153  Madison  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Has  made  gardens,  exhibited,  published,  lectured  and  organized. 
Gage,  Mrs.  Samuel  Edson,  309  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I.     Summer:  Maple  Corners, 
West  Morris,  Conn. 

Farming  and  flower  gardening. 
Homans,  Miss  Sarah  M.,  48  King  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I.      Summer:  Elliott,  Conn. 

Home  garden  and  small  fruits. 
tHomans,  Miss  Susan  Tyng,  121  Maple  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Indexer;  flower  raising  for  profit. 
f/Littlejohn,  Mrs.  R.  Malcolm,  215  Jamaica  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Paris,  Mrs.  John  W.,  S.  Parsons  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Community  gardens;  organized  Park  Garden  Club  of  Flushing. 
Garretson,   Mrs.  James,  104  Ascan  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

Bennet,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fairfax,  Forest  Hills  Inn,  Forest  Hills  Garden,  L.  I.      Home:. 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

Gardening  and  farming. 
Gray,  Mrs.  George  H.,  56  Shorthill  Rd.,  Forest  Hills  Garden,  L.  I.      Summer:  Sweet 
Springs,  Monroe  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Gardening. 
Pell,  Mrs.  Stephen,  Fort  Ticonderoga 

Organized  garden  club. 
Clark,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  26  Cathedral  Ave.,  Garden  City 

Farming  and  gardening;  planting  trees  in  aviation  field  at  Camp  Mills. 
fYoungs,  Miss  Mary,  26  Cathedral  Ave.,  Garden  City 

Hardy  garden  planting  and  garden  color;  lectures;  published. 
Frazier,  Miss  Isabel,  Crossroads  Farm,  Garrison 

Poultry  farm;  exhibited  baskets, 
t  Rogers,  Miss  Hariette,  Garrison 

Home  garden. 
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Powell,  Mr.  George  T.,  Orchard  Farm,  Ghent 

Fruit  culture  and  farming;  consulting  agriculturist;  lecturer. 
fKenney,  Miss  Agnes,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Flowers. 
*Pratt,  Mrs.  Harold  F.,  Welwyn,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Bowden,    Mrs.    H.    A.,  31  Maple  St.,  Glens  Falls 

Cook,    Mrs.    Robert    Howard,  19  Pearl  St.,  Glens  Falls 

Greenslet,   Mrs.   G.   B.,  8  Horicon  Ave.,  Glens  Falls 

Wilmarth,  Miss  Bertha  C,  299  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls 

Gardening. 
tFrancke,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Glenby,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Baker,  Mrs.  John  C,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Community  canning. 
fHawkins,  Mrs.  George,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

fAlden,   Miss  Enid  B.,  Hague,  Warren  Co. 

Dairying,  poultry,  truck  gardening. 
Carter,  Mrs.  James  C,  Hamilton 

fHomans,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  Van  Cott  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Interested  in  poultry. 
Mulford,  Miss  Fanny  A.,  127  Fulton  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Member  of  Shedowa  Garden  Club  and  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 
Provan,  Miss  [dalia,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Superintendent,  Nassau  Cottage  Association. 
Leaf,  Miss  Leonore  Hunter,  Manetto  Hill  Farm,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Gillette.  Mrs.  J.  VY.,  601  Union  St.,  Hudson 

fHomans,  Miss  Nancy,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Huntington,  L.  I.     Winter:  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Jam  kitchen;  portrait  painting. 
fMullen,  Miss  C.  A.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington 

Trained  nurse;  gardening. 
Scudder,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Home  gardening. 
Yollmer,  Mrs.  Susan  H.,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Fruit  grower  and  market  gardener. 
Todd,    Mr.    H.   Stanley,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I. 

Farming  and  gardening. 
fVan  Anden,  Mrs.  W.  U.,  Islip,  L.  I. 

Gardening  and  bee-keeping. 
fAtkinson,  Mr.  George  F.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

Botanist;  published  in  scientific  journals  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
fLong,  Miss  Edith  E.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

Landscape  architect;  has  taught  art  and  manual  training;  worked  as  head 
artist  on  a  magazine. 
Minns,  Miss  Lua  A.,  Dept.  of  Floriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.      Permanent: 
Lodi,  Ohio. 

Instructor  in  floriculture;  specialty,  primroses. 
fSchutt,  Miss  Mildred,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Ithaca 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Van  Rensselaer,   Miss  Martha,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

Director,  Home  Conservation  Division,  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
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Eastman,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  66  Hardenbrook  Ave,  Jamaica.     Summer:  R.  F.  D.  2,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 

Small  fruits. 
Norton,  Miss  Lucy  S., 

Gardening. 
fSearing,  Mrs.  A.  E.  P., 

Writer  on  horticulture. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Frederick  F., 
jCook,  Mrs.  Paul, 

Home  garden;  fruit  growing. 
De  Coster,  Mrs.  Harry  A., 

Gardening. 
Earl,  Mrs.  William  Petry, 
Frederickson,  Mrs.  J.   D., 
Henry,  Mrs.  E.  D., 
Hough,  Mrs.  E.  C, 
Smith,  Mrs.  G.  D., 
Smith,  Mrs.  G.  L., 
Stewart,  Mrs.  James, 
Nichols,  Mrs.  S.  McB., 


17  Fulton  St.,  Jamestown 

177  Pearl  St.,  Kingston 

Greenharbour,  Lake  George 
Lansingburgh 

58  Diamond  St.,  Little  Falls 

Little  Falls 

686  E.  Monroe  St.,  Little  Falls 

566  Garden  St.,  Little  Falls 

526  Gansevoort  St.,  Little  Falls 

15  W.  Gansevoort  St.,  Little  Falls 

24  Waverly  PI.,  Little  Falls 

620  E.  Monroe  St.,  Little  Falls 

Shore  Acres,  Mamaroneck 


War  time  farming  and  gardening  with  rose  and  flower  garden  "on  the  side". 
Nutly,  Mrs.  Eleanor  J.>  90  Melbourne  Ave.,  Mamaroneck 

Fullerton,  Mr.  Hal  B.,  Medford,  L.  I. 

Development  and  improvement  of  the  out-door  profession;  food  production; 
Director  Agricultural  Development,  Long  Island  Railroad. 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Medford,  L.  I. 

Assistant  Director  Agricultural  Development,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
tjones,  Mr.  J.  C,  Medford,  L.  I. 

Lambert,  Miss  Marjorie  Willard,  Halcyon  Hall,  Millbrook.      Summer:  106  Hamilton 
Ave.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Teaching  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening  and  botany. 
fCox,  Mrs.  Irving,  Millneck,  L.  I. 

Home  garden. 
fCotton,    Dr.   Mary   H.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Intensive  farming  in  small  gardens. 
Goehler,  Miss  Olga,  Mineola 

Home  demonstration  agent,  Home  Economics  Dept.,  Nassau  County  Farm 
Bureau  Association. 
Hoppin,  Mrs.  Hamilton  L.,  Mount  Kisco 

Luquer,  Mrs.  Lee  Mcllvaine,  Mount  Kisco.      Summer:  Bantanbor,  Maine 

School  gardens;  helped  organize  Bedford  agricultural  camp  for  women. 
Reid,  Miss  K.  W.,  44  Vernon  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Floriculture;  garden  consultant. 
Sills,   Mrs.   H.  L.,  67  Forster  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Flower  garden. 
Sarre,  Miss  Olive  Brown,  Yama  Farms,  Napanock 

Manager  of  Yama  Farms. 
Pierce,  Miss  Faith,  141  St.  Mark's  PL,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Is. 

General  farming. 
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Allen,  Miss  Elizabeth,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Newburgh 

Poultry,  fruit  and  Airedales. 
Robbins,  Miss  Alice  E.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Newburgh 

Farmer;  settlement  worker. 
Fayefweather,   Mrs.   Charles  S.,  Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon 

Farming,  particularly  butter  making  and  vegetable  gardening. 
Bissell,  Miss  Mary  C,  37  Davis  Ave.,  New  Rochelle 

Small  home  and  garden;  war  garden  work. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Lucius  W.,  Premium  Point  Farm,  New  Rochelle 

Home  gardening;  specialties,  rock  gardens  and  iris. 
fLevine,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Wykagyl  Park,  New  Rochelle 

fMcSweeny,  Mrs.  Roger  D.,  37  Willow  Drive,  New  Rochelle 

Exhibited. 
Peckham,  Mrs.  Wheeler  H.,  Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle 

Trying  to  win  the  war  with  a  garden  and  canning,  with  a  husband  in  the  Army 
Pitt,    Mrs.   William    Rafford,  254  Cedar  Rd.,  New  Rochelle 

Home  maker;  President,  New  Rochelle  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild;  member 
of   Advisory    Board,    War   Garden   Commission;    President    of    Knitting 
League. 
Richards,   Mrs.   Lewis   ( '..  33  Meadow  Lane,  New  Rochelle 

President,  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle;  decorative  arrangement  of  flowers; 
grower  of  endive. 
fSawyer,  Mrs.  William  D.,  Mt.  Tom  Rd.,  Weyman  Ave.,  New  Rochelle.      Summer: 
Middlebrook,  N.  H. 

Gardening  and  dairying;  has  lectured  on  irises  and  peonies. 
fVan  Etten,  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.,  Beechmont,  New  Rochelle 

Raises  shrubs,  trees  and  plants  for  sale. 
tAchelis,   Miss  M.   J.,  9  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  167  E.  74th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  125  Rhode  Island 

Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Andrews,  Miss  Harriet  A.,  417  W.  120th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Box  27,  Merrimac- 
port,  Mass. 

Flowers. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  George  Wood,  23  W.  67th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  garden,  poultry  and  dairy. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  150  E.  35th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Barnes,  Miss  Katherine  M.,  755  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

School  gardens;  Chairman,  Food  Conservation  Committee  of  Ridgefield. 
Barrows,  Miss  Louise,  47  E.  53d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
tBarry,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  100  E.  17th  St.,  New  York 

Market  gardening;  planning  and  caring  for  small  gardens. 
Bates,  Mrs.  T.  Towar,  213  E.  61st  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Convent,  N.  J. 

Table  decorations;  Woman's  Land  Army. 
Battle,  Mrs.  George  Gordon,        850  Park  Ave.,  New  York.      Summer:  Rapidan,  Ya. 

Food  conservation;  farming  and  gardening. 
jBeals,  Mrs.  Jessie  Tarbox,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 

Garden  photographer. 
fBeardsley,  Miss,  903  7th  Ave.,  New  York.      Summer:  Conway  Center,  N.  H. 

Florist. 
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fBillwiller,  Mrs.  C.  J.  (Henrietta  Hudson),  501  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 

Color  photography. 
fBliss,  Mrs.  Walter  Phelps,   6  E.  87th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Wendover,  Bernards- 

ville,  N.  J. 

Interested  in  dairying,  landscape  gardening  and  social  work. 
fBowron,  Mrs.  J.  V.,  18  E.  65th  St.,  New  York 

Interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 
Britton,  Mrs.  X.  L.,  2965  Decatur  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 

Secretary-treasurer,  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society. 
*Brown,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  155  W.  58th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Momouth  Hills,  High- 
lands, N.  J. 

Judging  gardens  at  amateur  exhibitions;  lecturer  on  color  planting  and  nomen- 
clature. 
Brownback,  Mrs.  Jarrett  A.,  103  E.  84th  St.,  New  York 

Vegetable  gardening. 
tBush,    Mrs.    Wendell   T.,  1  W.  64th  St.,  New  York 

Butler,  Mrs.   Robert  Gordon,  12  E.  88th  St.,  New  York 

Carey,  Miss  Sophia  de  Mussenden,  141  Broadway,  New  York 

American  representative  of  National  Land  Council,  16  St.  James  St.,  London, 
S.  W. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  1337  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.    Summer:  Litchfield,  Conn. 

fChittenden,  Miss  Alice  Hill,  121  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Guilford,  Conn. 

Gardening. 
Chrystie,  Mrs.  Grace  Limis,  181  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Agriculture  and  farm  management. 
fChurch,   Miss  Florence  A.,  17  E.  60th  St.,  New  York 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Clark,   Miss  E.   Mabel,  831   Madison  Ave.,   New  York.       Summer:   Normandy  Park, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Painter. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Clement,  925  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Clinedinst,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  137  E.  66th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Pawling,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Flowers. 
Coffin,  Miss  Marian  C,  73  E.  92d  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  architect. 
Cohen,  Miss  Deborah,  3495  Broadway,  New  York 

Gardening. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  53  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 

Coleman,  Miss  Vernetta  E.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.     Summer:  W.  W'illington,  Conn. 

Farming  and  poultry. 
fCooley,  Miss  Anna  M.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York 

Dept.  of  Household  Arts  Education,  Teachers  College. 
Cooley,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.,  The  Devon,  70  W.  55th  St.,  New  York 

fCraven,  Miss  Katherine  S.,  24  E.  94th  St.,  New  York 

Crockett,  Mrs.  Alice  Pulsifer,  124  W.  55th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Alleghany 

Springs,  Va. 

Country  life  in  Virginia;  National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 
Cross,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  405  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

fCulver,  Mrs.  Frederic,  135  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 
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Curtis,  Mrs.  Emma  Hamilton,  1431  University  Ave.,  New  York 

f Damon,  Miss  Teresa,  11  Park  Ave.,  New  York  .   Summer:  Lookout,  Me. 

*Davison,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,    690  Park  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Locust  Valley,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 
Dean,  Miss  Ruth,  4  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  architect. 
fDecouder,   Mile.   Lydia,  77  E.  89th  St.,  New  York 

Made  gardens  in  Donegal,  Ireland;  exhibited  and  published;  has  given  lessons 
in  French  in  connection  with  gardening. 
fDeigon,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  52  W.  49th  St.,  New  York 

Flower  gardening  and  farming. 
Donoho,  Mrs.  Ruger,       130  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Easthampton,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Doughty,  Miss  Elisabeth  Nott,  50  Charles  St.,  New  York 

fDouglas,    Mrs.    George   William,  5  E.  88th  St.,  New  York 

Member  of  local  garden  club  and  of  Garden  Club  of  America. 
*Dreier,  Miss  Katherine  S.,  135  Central  Park,  W.,  New  York.    Summer:  West  Redding, 
Conn. 

Farming  and  art. 
Drcier,  Miss  Mary  E.,  37  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Gardening. 
Dresler,  Miss  M.  S.,  .".40  E.  112th  St.,  New  York 

Englesing,  Miss  Edith,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Educational  Secretary.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
fEarle,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  155  E.  34th  St.,  New  York 

Eaton,  Miss  Mary  E.,  206  Bedford  Park  Blvd.,  New  York 

Artist. 
Emerson,  Miss  Julia  T.,  131  E.  66th  St.,  New  York 

Social  service,  botany  and  war  garden. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  George  T.,  128  E.  35th  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Oxford,  Me. 

Faxon,  Miss  Harriet,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Home  gardening  and  trees. 
Fels,    Mrs.   Joseph,  122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York 

Single  tax. 
Ford,   Mrs.   George   Burdett,  404  W.  115th  St.,  New  York 

Forsyth,  Miss  Rene,  130  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 

French,    Miss   Katherine   A.,  415  W.  118th  St.,  New  York 

Owns  farm;  hog  raising. 
French,  Miss  Margaret,        125  W.  11th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
tFrich,  Miss  Lilla,  138  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 

Furman,  Mrs.  Howard  Cogswell,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Boothbay, 

Maine. 
Gillette,  Mrs.  Curtenius,    111  E.  64th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Fort  Salonga,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 
Gladding,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  95  Front  St.,  New  York 

fGoldmark,  Miss  Pauline,  270  W.  94th  St.,  New  York.  Summer:  St.  Hubert's,  Essex 

Co.,  N.  Y. 
tGoodrich,  Miss  Mary  M.,  306  W.  81st  St.,  New  York 

Home  garden. 
fGotthold,  Mrs.  Frederick,  166  W.  58th  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
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Gray,  Mrs.  William  Steele,  39  W.  53d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  "Graystone",  Green 

wich,  Conn. 
Greppo,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  29  E.  77th  St.,  New  York 

Griffith,    Miss    Helen    I.    O.,  Care  of  Fifth  Ave.  Bank,  New  York 

Gardening,  motoring,  literary  work;  now  in  France. 
tGrute,  Mrs.  Nain,  GOO  W.  114th  St.,  New  York 

Haas,  Miss  Edith,   7  E.  (59th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Fernbrook,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Hagerty,  Mrs.  S.,  413  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.      Summer:  Clifton,   Mass. 

Flowers. 
Haggin,  Mrs.  Ben  AH,  125  E.  72d  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Onteora,  Tannersville, 
N.  Y. 

Gardening;  organized  garden  club. 
jHall,  Mrs.  Edward  Hagaman,  702  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Urban  decorations  by  means  of  window-boxes,  shrub,  tree  and  vine  planting 
in  areas. 
"("Hamilton,  Miss  Martha,  Hahnemann  Hospital,   Park  Ave.  and  67th  St.,  New  York 

Managing  housekeeper. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  9  E.  91st  St.,   New  York.      Summer:  Dellwood,   Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Flower  gardening;  exhibited. 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  27  E.  63d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Small  farm  of  JBO  acres. 
*Havermeyer,  Mr.  T.  A.,  129  Front  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Cedar  Hill  Nursery, 
Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Nurseryman. 
Hawks,   Mrs.   Edward  C,   521   W.   121st  St.,   New  York.       Summer:  Wingaersheek, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Colored  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 
Hawkes,  Mrs.  Forbes,  124  E.  65th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 
*Hawkes,  Mrs.  McDougall,  8  E.  53d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

fHeimann,  Mrs.  Walter  James,  108  W.  87th  St.,  New  York 

fHelburn,  Miss  Theresa,  425  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Poultry. 
Hill,   Mrs.  Florence  M.,       202  W.  74th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Siasconset,   Mass. 

Garden  planning  and  planting. 
fHills,  Mrs.  Alfred  K.,  190  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Gardening. 
Hirth,    Miss    Emma    P.,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 

Chief,  Information  Dept.,  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations. 
fHollister,  Mrs.  F.  K.,  521  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Elon  Huntington,  907  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    Summer:  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Hoyt,    Miss  Elizabeth   S.,  38  W.  11th  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  architect;  now  assistant  to  General  Manager,  American  Red  Cross. 
fHutcheson,   Mrs.   W.   A.,  45  E.  85th  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  architect. 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Colin  Macrae,  167  E.  71st  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Evergreen  Farm, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

Amateur  gardener  and  farmer. 
Irwin,  Miss  Alice,  1  W.  81st  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  P.  O.  Box  441,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 
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Ives,  Miss  Winifred,  32  W.  49th  St.,  New  York 

tjackson,  Mrs.  Percy,  63  E.  52d  St.,  New  York 

Jacob,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  42  E.  49th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Diamond  Point,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

Gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Jay,  Miss  Mary  R.,  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Garden  architect. 
Johnston,  Miss  Frances  Benjamin,  8  E.  48th  St.,  New  York 

Garden  and  color  photography;  lecturer  on  gardens, 
tjoline,   Mrs.   Adrian   H.,  755   Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Justice,  Miss  Mary  B.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

Private  secretary. 
tKimber,  Miss  M.  B.,  863  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

King,   Miss  Edith   B.,  559  W.  164th  St.,  New  York- 

Practical  gardening  and  farming. 
Knauth,    Mrs.    Percival,  302  W.  76th  St.,  New  York 

Farming  and  gardening. 
jKnoblauch,   Mrs.  Charles,  The  Wyoming,  853  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.      Summer: 
Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Pansies,  poultry. 
fKohlsaat,  Miss  Edith  M.,  876  bark  Ave.,  New  York.     Sumer:  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Manager,  The  Garden  Gatewaj  . 
*Lancashire,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  7  E.  75th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Manchester,  Mass. 

Lawson,  Miss  Fanny  M.,  136  W.  I  lth  St..  New  York.     Summer:  Roxbury,  Conn. 

Owns  farm;  raises  potatoes. 
Lay,  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  15  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Landscape  architect. 
tLidgerwood,    Mrs.    E.,  252  \Y.  84th  St.,  New  York 

Livingston,  Mrs.  James  D.,  207  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 

fLowe,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  470  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

fLuckey,  Miss  Ada  Mae,    4  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  R.  F.  D.,  Stony  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Tea  room;  gardens. 
fMacdonald,  Miss  Evelyn  B.,  119  W.  71st  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Topsham,  Yt. 

Gardening  and  maple  sugar  making. 
fMdntyre,  Miss  Lucy,  303  W.  74th  St.,  New  York 

Vegetables  and  flowers. 
McLean,  Miss  Ellen,   116  E.  63d  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Oak  Lane,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Manchester,    Mrs.    Helen   P.,  770  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York 

Vegetable  gardening. 
Manning,    Mrs.   John   Leroy,  74  Irving  PL,  New  York 

Author;  Chairman,  Citizens'  Market  Committee. 
Masten,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.,  56  E.  79th  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Tatawus,  Essex  Co.,  N.Y. 

Flower  gardens. 
fMeeres,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  520  W.  122d  St.,  New  York 

Miller,  Mrs.  Robert  A.,  17  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Horticulture  and  agriculture  in  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr.,      231  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
Moore,  Mrs.  William  H.,      4  E.  54th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 
fNewbold,  Miss  Catherine  A.,   109  E.  72d  St.,  New  York.  Summer:  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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tNcwbold,  Miss  Edith  109  E.  72d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Newton,  Mrs.  George  H.,  27  E.  62d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Gardening. 
*NichoIs,  Mrs.  Acosta,  102  E.  65th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

Successful  war  garden. 
Nicolson,   Miss  Irene   B.,  464  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Professional  gardener. 
t/Nicolson,  Mrs.  John,  309  W.  93d  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Marlboro-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Gardening  and  fruit  growing;  has  published  poems. 
♦Norton,  Mr.  Charles  Dyer,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York 

fNoyes,  Miss  Janet  Dana,  260  W.  76th  St.,  New  York 

Small  gardens. 
fOgilvie,  Miss  Ida  H.,  490  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Has  made  gardens,  lectured  and  organized;  Dean  of  Bedford  Agricultural  Camp. 
Ordway,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.,    123  E.  71st  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Easthampton,  L.  I., 
N.Y. 

Gardening;  lectures  on  Japanese  flower  arrangement. 
fOwen,  Miss  Lizzie,  510  W.  124th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 

Development  of  a  small  farm. 
Pagenstecher,  Miss  Bertha,   52  W.  40th  St.,  Xew  York.     Summer:  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 

X.  Y. 
t  Parsons,  Miss  Gertrude,  110  E.  36th  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Stonover,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Pelton,  Miss  Agnes,    28  W.  8th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  R.  F.  D.  2,  Madison,  Conn. 

Artist;  garden  crops;  canning  and  preserving. 
fPeters,  Miss  Louise  Edgar,  106  E.  52d  St.,  New  York 

Has  organized  agricultural  war  work. 
Phillips,   Miss  Harriet  S.,   Colonial  Studios,  39  W.  67th  St.,   New  York.       Summer: 
Hague-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Artist. 
Pickett,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  21  W.  8th  St.,  New  York 

Poillon,  Mrs.  Clara  L.,  125  E.  70th  St.,  Xew  York 

Potter  and  color  maker. 
Pond,  Miss  Florence  L.,  125  E.  72d  St.,  New  York 

School  gardens. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  20  Fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York 

President,  Bonded  Warehouse  Corporation;  runs  her  own  farm. 
Powell,  Miss  Rachel  Hopper,  490  West  End  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Old  Chatham, 

N.  Y. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Addisne  S.,  235  W.  75th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  "Overbay",  Port  Jeffer- 
son, L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Roses;  President,  Suwasset  Garden  Club. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  George  D.,        640  Park  Ave.,  New  York.    Summer:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee,     907  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   Summer:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
fPrice,  Mrs.  Theodore,  168  W.  58th  St..  Xew  York 

Farming  and  flower  gardening. 
fRalph,  Miss  Georgia  G.,  426  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 

fRead,  Mrs.  William  A.,  4  E.  62d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Purchase,  X.  Y. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Latham  Gallup,         151  E.  56th  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Locust  P.  O.,  X.  J. 
Published  on  color  scheme. 
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Reese,  Mr.  Robert  G.,  M.  D.,  50  W.  52d  St.,  New  York 

Medicine. 
Richards,  Miss  Harriet  M.,  399  Park  Ave.,  New  York.   Summer:  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Gardening. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Waldo,  144  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Readings  for  garden  clubs;  published. 
Roberts,  Miss  F.  Adair,  Care  of  Fifth  Ave.  Bank,  New  York 

General  farming. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  James  Gamble,     164  E.  70th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Black  Point,  Conn. 

Vegetables,  flowers  and  fruit. 
Rohde,  Mrs.  Sara  P.,  7!)  Washington  PL,  New  York 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  818  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.   Summer:  Say ville,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  George,  307  W.  79th  St.,  New  York 

Rusch,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,     180  W.  59th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  country  life. 
fRuutz-Rees,  Mrs.  Janet,  308  W.  82d  St.,  New  York 

Sand,  Miss  Alice  L.,  130  E.  67th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Nantucket,  Mass. 

fSandford,  Miss  Catherine  W..  508  W.  114th  St.,  New  York 

Satterlee,    Mrs.   G.    Reese,  125  W.  58th  St.,  New  York 

Fruit  growing  and  gardening. 
*Satterlee,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.,  37  E.  36th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Sayer,  Miss  Anna  A.,  355  W.  145th  St.,  New  York 

Leader  of  farm  unit. 
Schley,  Mrs.  William  T.,  17  W.  52d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Schueler,  Miss  Irma,  2878  Briggs  Ave.,  Bedford  Park,  New  York.     Summer:  Monroe, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Raising  fruits  and  vegetables  and  canning. 
Schurz,  Miss  Marianne,    555  Park  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

Organized  gardens. 
Scott,  Miss  Katherine,  304  Second  Ave.,  New  York.      Summer:  Talmadge  Hill,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary. 
Scribner,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.,      39  E.  67th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  "Highfields",  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

War  relief  work. 
Seabrook,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  118  E.  72d  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Monmouth  Hills,  High- 
lands, N.  J. 

Gardening  and  war  work. 
fSeabury,  Mrs.  Samuel,     3  E.  9th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farming  and  gardening. 
Shackford,  Mrs.  William  M.,  17  W.  52d  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Far  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Hiram  W.,    105  E.  71st  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  384  East  Ave.,  Rochelle, 

N.  Y. 
Siedenburg,  Mrs.  R.,  Jr.,  314  W.  75th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Round  Hill  Rd.,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 
Sloan,  Mrs.  Samuel,  45  E.  53d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Farming,  gardening,  poultry;  President,  Philipstown  Garden  Club. 
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Smith,  Miss  Augusta  A.,         12!)  E.  8L\I  St.,  New  York.    Summer:  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Active  membership  in   Motor  Corps  of  the  National    League   for  Woman's 
Service. 
fSmith,  Mr.  Edgar  L.,  L50  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Manager,  Farmers'  Bureau. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Graham,  Park  Ave.  Hotel,  New  York.     Summer:  Bantam.  Conn. 

General  farming. 
tSmith,   Miss  L.   Mabel,  976  Woodycrest  Ave,  New  York 

Farming,  poultry  and  gardening. 
Snow,  Miss  Mary  S.,    32  Charlton  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 

Vocational  opportunities  for  women. 
Spingarn,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  9  W.  73d  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Painting;  civic  education  for  women;  organization  of  country  life. 
Squier,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  49  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 

Starr,  Mrs.  M.  Allen,  35  E.  51st  St.,  New  York 

Stimson,  Miss  M.  A.,        26  W.  48th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Charles  A.     907  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    Summer:  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farming  and  gardening. 
*Stone,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  34  E.  50th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Painting  and  gardening. 
Stone,   Mrs.   Grace  A.,  Box  198,  Teachers  College,  New  York 

Teacher;  special  interest,  botany. 
Stout,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,-       20  E.  66th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Dahlias;  chickens. 
fStrauss,  Mrs.  Albert,       325  W.  75th  St..  New  York.   Summer:  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Roses. 
Swift,  Miss  Cleora  E„  515  E.  111th  St.,  New  York 

Business  woman  and  teacher. 
fThorne,  Mrs.  Robert,  863  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Owns  ten-acre  farm. 
Tomkins,  Mrs.  Calvin,  The  Wyoming,  7th  Ave.  and  55th  St.,  New  York.      Summer: 
Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Cut-and-come-again  gardens. 
Tracy,  Miss  Edith  Hastings,     100  E.  17th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Photographer. 
Vaillant,  Miss  A.  A.,  1  W.  64th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Washington,  Conn. 

Flower  and  vegetable  culture. 
Vaillant,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  1  W.  64th  St.,  New  York.      Summer:  Washington,  Conn. 

Flower  and  vegetable  culture. 
Van  Anda,  Mrs.  Can,  205  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.   Summer:  Woodland,  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees. 
Van  Rensselaer,   Mrs.  Schuyler,  9  W.  10th  St.,  New  York 

Author. 
Ver  Plank,  Miss  J.  C,  31  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 

Vollmer,  Mrs.  E.,  876  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Warner,  Miss  Lois  C,  610  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

tWarren,   Miss  M.   D.,  1  W.  81st  St.,  New  York 

Gardening. 
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Webb,  Miss  Stella  H.,     414  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.      Summer:  R.  F.  D.,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 

General  Secretary  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Association. 
jWeissman,  Miss  Sarah  Lalla,  Russian  Railway  Commission,  New  York 

General  farming. 
fWeld,   Mrs.  Francis  M.,  930  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Gardening. 
Welsh,  Miss  Gertrude  C.,        383  Park  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Locust  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  J.   R.,  433  W.   117th  St.,   New  York.      Summer:  133  S.  Prospect  St., 

Burlington,  Vt. 
tWhitman,  Mrs.  Alfred,  305  W.  78th  St.,  New  York 

fWilkinson,  Miss  Marion,  353  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  The  Little  Red  Inn, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
Winford,  Miss  C.  Amelia,  523  W.  121st  St.,  New  York 

Practical  gardening;  lectured  and  published. 
Winslow,   Mrs.   Eleanor  C.   A.,  1 190  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Painting  and  modeling;  gardening. 
fWilliams,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  150  W.  59th  St.,  New  York 

Williams,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.,        84  First  St.,  New  York.     Summer:  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  College  Settlement,  with  its  farm  at  Mt.  Ivy,  N.  Y. 
tW'ise,   Mrs.    II.  A.,  194  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Witherbee,  Mrs.  Frank  S.,    4  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Ledgeside,  Port  Henry, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gardening. 
tWomrath,  Mrs.  Andrew  Kay,  53  W.  72d  St.,  New  York 

Wood,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Johnston,    1  W.  07th  St..  New  York.     Summer:  Hector,  N.  Y. 

Lawyer  and  farmer. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Willis  D.,  447  Park  Ave.,  New  York.     Summer:  Lloyd  Neck,  Huntington, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Gerrit,  54  Summit  Ave.,  Nyack,    Summer:  East  River,  Conn. 

Home-keeping  and  gardening. 
Van  Alstyne,  Miss  Kate  R.,  Old  Chatham 

Home  Gardening. 
Somers,  Mr.  L.  H.,  The  Adirondack-Florida  School,  Onchiota.      Summer:  Camp  Mee- 
nahga,  Onchiota,  N.  Y. 

Headmaster,  Adirondack-Florida  School;  owner  and  director  of  300-acre  farm. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  William  L.,  2244  Cortland  Ave.,  Onondaga  Valley 

Commercial  gardening;  plants  for  the  hardy  garden. 
fAchilles,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Ossining 

Herbert,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Ossining.     Winter:  524  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Owns  and  manages  a  farm. 
fTodd,  Mrs.  Edwin  L.,  Ossining 

Gardening. 
Bates,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  E.  Third  St.,  Oswego 

Kingsford,   Mrs.  T.   P.,  150  W.  3rd  St.,  Oswego 

Doane,  Miss  Rachel  A.,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Palenville 

Farm  management  or  secretary. 
fMoore,  Miss  Katherine  Row,  Hopeton  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Practical  farming;  has  taught,  lectured  and  organized. 
jLapham,  Mrs.  Edwin  N.,  Peru,  Clinton  Co. 
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fMallory,  Mrs.  H.  R., 

Rye  Garden  Club. 
Keep,  Mrs.  Mabel  H., 

Housewife  and  own  gardener. 
Woodward,  Miss  Effie  W., 

Farming  and  gardening;  published  on  gardens. 


Bonnie  Cliff,  Port  Chester 

Princess  Bay,  Staten  Island 

Richmond 


621  Lefferts  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill 

56  Berkeley  St.,  Rochester 

20  E.  Boulevard,  Rochester 


Hess,   Mrs.  E.   K., 
tAckerman,   Mrs.   W.   K., 
Bissell,  Mrs.  Elmer  J., 

President,  Rochester  Garden  Club. 
Buell,  Mrs.  George  Clifford, 

Gardening. 
fBurleigh,  Mrs.  R.  E., 

Owns  a  small  farm. 
Morey,  Mrs.  William  Carey,     94  Oxford  St.,  Rochester.      Summer:  Parkhurst-Holm 
Coldwater,  Mich. 

Intensive  farming,  specializing  in  Argenteuil  asparagus. 


56  Berkeley  St.,  Rochester 
55  Highland  Ave.,  Rochester 


f  Rogers,  Miss  Helen, 
Crawford,   Miss  A.   E., 
fKnapp,    Mrs.   William   J., 

Gardening. 
fRainsford,  Mrs.  Lawrence  F., 
fBrown,  Mrs.  Lawrassote, 
Foster,  Miss  Minnie  Douglas, 

Garden  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
Stove,  Mrs.  F.  H., 

Fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Burgess,   Mrs.  Thomas  F., 

Chairman,  N.  Y.  Woman's  Land  Army. 
Fountain,   Mrs.  Gerard, 
*Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia, 

Dairying  and  farm  crops;  flower  gardening. 
Kneeland,   Miss  Frances, 
fHays,  Miss  Anne  K., 

School  gardens. 
fTartaro,  Mr.  John, 

Commercial  florist. 
Rathbone,  Miss  Frances  L., 

Farm  management. 
Roth,  Miss  Jane  E., 

Instructor,  Betsy  Head  Farm  Garden. 
West,  Miss  Theresa, 

Instructor  in  poultry  husbandry. 
fYouell,    Mr.    Henry, 

Secretary,  American  Gladiolus  Society. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Raymond  Sargent, 
tEddy,   Mrs.  James  A., 

Hard}'  perennials. 
tArmstrong,  Mrs.  C.  R. 


127  Spring  St.,  Rochester 

Yale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Romulus 

Highland  Ave.,  Rye 

Grace  Church  St.,  Rye 

104  Main  St.,  Saranac  Lake 

Greycote  Gardens,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

Sayville,  L.  I. 

Scarsdale 

Scarsdale 
Sylvester  Manor,  Shelter  Island 

Skaneateles 
South  Nyack 

Stone  House 

Stuyvesant 

Suffern 

214  Comstock  Ave.,  Syracuse 

538  Cedar  St.,  Syracuse 

Bedford  Rd.,  Tarrytown 
27  First  St.,  Troy 


Trudeau 


Wild  flowers,  drug  and  dye  plants;  made  gardens  at  Trudeau  Sanitarium. 


Dimon,  Miss  A.  C,  367  Genesee  St.,  Utica.      Summer:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Gardening. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Walter,  258  Genesee  St.,  Utica.     Summer:  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Gardening  and  farming. 
fLynch,   Mrs.  J.   de  Peyster, 

Farming  and  gardening;  exhibited. 
Blackman,    Miss   Sara    Lane, 


Hardy  plants  and  flowers. 
Briscoe,  Mrs.  S.  William, 

Perennials. 
fFrank,  Miss  Eva  A., 

Gardening. 
fRiley,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
.  Gardening. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Markham, 

Tulips. 
Lindin,  Mrs.  Carl  Olaf  Eric, 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  Peter, 

Exhibited  in  local  flower  shows. 
Hickok,  Miss  Maude  L., 

Teacher  of  children's  gardening. 
Winslow,   Mrs.   Eva    M., 

Farming. 

North  Carolina 

fMcClure,  Mrs.  James  G.  K.,  Jr., 

Interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 
Ragsdale,    Miss  Virginia, 
t<  ireenlee,  Miss, 

Manager  of  a  200-acre  farm. 
tTate,  Mrs.  H.  A., 

Cannas,  gladioli,  dahlias. 
fLazenby,  Miss  Laura, 

Farming  and  flower  gardening. 
Bell,  Miss  Clara  M., 

Vegetable  gardening  and  bee-keeping. 
Graves,  Miss  Frances  Simons, 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Lindsay, 

Gardening  and  writing. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Richard  F., 

Farming. 


1211  KembleSt.,  Utica 

72  Maple  Ave.,  Wellsville 

R.  F.  D.,  West  Nyack 

7  High  St.,  White  Plains 

5  Myrtle  St.,  White  Plains 

Woodmere,  L.  I. 

"Talldungen",  Woodstock 
615  Palisade,  Yonkers 

95  High  St.,  Yonkers 

377  So.  Broadway,  Yonkers 

Fairview 

Jamestown 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Old  Fort 

Old  Fort 

Statesville 

Tiyon 

Graves  Villa,  Wilson 
"Bramlette",  Patterson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem 

666  W.  5th  St.,  Winston-Salem 


583  Webster  Ave.,  Akron 


Ohio 

fNorton,   Mrs.  Strong  Vincent, 

Home  garden. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.   D.  W.,  105  S.  Balch,  Akron 

fHitchcock,   Mrs.   Frank,  Boardman 

Drewry,  Mrs.  Lucius  D.,         1890  Madison  Rd.,  Cincinnati.      Summer:  Milford,  Ohio 

Home  garden;  exhibited  flowers  and  Jersey  stock. 
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Groesbeck,  Mrs.  G.  B.,    Elmhurst,  E.  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.     Summer:  R.  F.  D.  2, 

Milford,  Ohio. 

Farming  and  gardening. 
fHolmes,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati 

Gardening;  landscape  gardening. 
*Melish,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.,  363  Lafayette  Ave.,  Cincinnati 

Home  garden. 
fPerkins,  Mrs.  James  H.,  3264  Stettinius  Ave.,  E.  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati 

Cashman,  Mrs.  William  T.,  2881  S.  Park  Boulevard,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Willard  M.,  1928  E.  82d  St.,  Cleveland.     Summer:  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

War  gardens. 
Cook,  Miss  Edith  L.,  12510  Mayfield  Rd.,  Cleveland.      Summer:  Alma,  Mich. 

Librarian. 
Gaylord,  Mrs.  Annie  G.,  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Makes  English  Plum  Puddings  for  sale. 
Getz,   Miss  Hester  A.,  5923  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Flower  raising  for  profit. 
Grasselli,    Miss  Josephine,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland 

jGregg,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  1898  E.  89th  St.,  Cleveland.      Summer:  Wickliffe,  Ohio 

Gardening. 
Ireland,  Mrs.  James  D.,  12521  Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  Cleveland 

Jones.  Miss  Myrta  L.,  _  Carleton  Rd.,  Cleveland 

Honorary  Vice-president,  Consumers  League  of  Ohio;  Chairman,  Ohio  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  Industry  and  Council  of  National  Defense. 
tMcBride,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  1583  Mistletoe  Drive,  Cleveland 

Home  garden. 
McKinney,  Mrs.  Price,  10915  E.  Boulevard,  Cleveland.     Summer:  Wickliffe,  Ohio 

War  relief  work. 
Mackey,  Miss  Linden,  7016  Clinton  Ave.,  Cleveland 

State  registered  nurse;  owns  101-acre  farm. 
Marshall,  Miss  Lucile,  11311  Bellflower  Rd.,  Cleveland 

Instructor  in  vegetable  gardening  at  Western  Reserve  University. 
♦Miller,  Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  3738  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Miller,  Miss  Julia,  2034  E.  88th  St.,  Cleveland.      Summer:  W.  Mentor,  Ohio 

Landscape  architect. 
Miller,   Miss  Louise   Klein,  2540  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Landscape  architect;  civic  betterment. 
Nash,   Miss  Diana  L.,  2611  Guilford   Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Cleveland 

Prentiss,   Mrs.  Frank,  482  The  Arcade,  Cleveland 

Owns  40  acres  of  land. 
Wilson,   Mrs.   Ella   Grant,  13032  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Home  and  school  gardening;  won  four  World's  Fair  prizes;  published  on  floral 
design  and  publicity;  lectures. 
Jones,  Miss  Grace  L.,  Columbus  School  for  Girls,  Parsons  PL,  Columbus 

Principal,  Columbus  School  for  Girls. 
Dunham,  Miss  Bertha  E.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Elyria 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  221  W.  Hardin  St.,  Findlay 

fAllen,  Miss  Anne  E.,  Fultonham 

Home  garden. 
fNichols,   Miss  Olio  Johnston,  Gallipolis. 


ane  Alumnae  As 


Thrall,   Mrs.  F.    R.. 
Hine,  Mrs.  S.   K., 
|Tod,  Mrs.  David, 
Arrel,   Miss  Mary, 
Houston,  Miss  Mary, 
Zink,  Mrs.  Clara  M., 

Home  garden. 
Andrews,    Mrs.   Frances   C, 

Farmer's  wife. 
fHughes,  Mrs.  James  S 

Field  sci  retary  of  th 
jBishop,  Mrs.  Georiii    5., 
jDennison,  Mrs.  Myron, 
tjustice,  Mrs.  C.  R., 
tStebbins,  Mrs.  H.  K.  W., 
Ta\  lor,  Mi^s  Jeanette  R., 

Gardening  and  greenhouse  work. 
Maynard,   Mrs.   Charles   H., 

Floriculture. 
fNYwvll,  Mrs.  John  E.. 

Jersey  cattle,  poultry,  fruit  and  H 
Lee,  Mrs.   Mary   E., 

1  >ealer  in  seed 
lecturer. 
j-Adams,  .Mrs.  A.  E., 
t Arrel,  Mrs.  George  T., 
tBaldwin,  Miss  Lida  T.. 
Bonnell,    Mrs.    Julia    Garlick 
Bonnell     Mrs.   J.    M. 
Bray,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.. 


402  Fourth  Ave.,  Gallipolis 

322  S.  State  St.,  Girard 

Hubbard 

Lowellville 

Lowellville 

309  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Massillon 

Vine  Cottage,  Oregonia 

Oxford 
ciation  of  Oxford  College  for  Women. 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
752  W.  Liberty  St.,  Springfield 

316  Tudor  St.,  Toledo 

Indian  Hill,  West  Mentor 


Westerville,  Franklin  Co. 
mrserj    stockand  garden  supplies;  hardy  plants,  a  specialty; 

Broadway  and  5th  Ave.,  Youngstown 

Lincoln  Ave.  and  Bryon  St.,  Youngstown 

1616  (ilenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown 

505  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

315  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

Fifth  Ave.,  Youngstown 


County  chairman.  Woman's  Suffrage  Organization. 


Butler,    Mrs.    Henry   A., 
JClegg,  Mrs.  George. 

Hardy  garden  and  fruit. 
tCochran,   Mrs.   L.    E., 
tFord,  Mrs.  John  S., 
tGarlick,  Mrs.  Henry 
1  Garlick,  Mrs.  Richard, 
fGibson,   Miss  Minnie. 
fHall,  Mrs.  W.  B., 
fHartshorn,  Mrs.  R.  P., 
fHartshorn,  Miss  Zoe, 
tHine,  Mrs.  C.  D., 
fHosmer,  Mrs.  E.  H., 
fKauffman,  Miss  Edith, 
Kneass,  Mrs.  Strickland. 

Garden  consultant. 
fMcKelvey,  Mrs.  E.  L., 
fManning,  Miss  Helen  E., 
fNorris,  Miss  Katherine, 


444  Wick  Ave. 
Hubbard  Rd: 


Youngstown 
Youngstown 


741  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

509  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

505  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

Logan  Rd.,  Youngstown 

1039  Poland  Ave.,  Youngstown 

Stop  19,  Y.  &  S.  Line,  Youngstown 

244  X.  Heights  Ave.,  Youngstown 

244  X.  Heights,  Youngstown 

725  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

639  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown 

748  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown 

238  Broadway,  Youngstown 

Boardman  Rd.,  Youngstown 
773  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 
Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown 


fNorris,  Miss  Martha, 

Suffrage  work. 
fOwsley,  Mrs.  Charles  F., 
Pollock,  Mrs.  Porter, 
fPovvers,  Mrs.  F.  \Y., 
tPyle,  Miss  Belle, 
tReinman,  Mrs.  A.  E., 
tRitchie,  Mrs.  Edward  W., 
Ritter,  Mrs.  J.  F.  William. 
fRobinson,   Mrs.  C.  S., 
fSchuman,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 

Published  on  famii 
tSharman,  Miss  R.  R., 
jSmith,  Miss  Caroline, 
tSmith,  Mrs.  W.  A., 
Stitt,  Mrs.  Walter, 

Home  garden. 
fTaylor,  Mrs.  Harold, 
Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  A., 
Tod,  Mrs.  Henry, 
Walker,  Mrs.  Charles  F., 
Warner,  Mrs.  Willis  H., 
IWhiteside,  Miss  Jennie,* 
Whiteside,  Mrs.  J.  G., 
fWhiteside,  Mrs.  T.  H., 

Palm  house  contai 
jWick,  Mrs.  George  D., 
tWick,  Mrs.  Mason, 
fVoung,    Mrs.    Percy, 


2X4  Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown 

1335  <  >hio  Ave.,  Youngstown 

ii(».'!  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

Indiana  and  Bryson  Sts..  Youngstown 

Elm  St.,  \  bungstown 

Cohasset  Rd.,  Youngstown 

171(3  Kensington  Ave.,  Youngstown 

Cohasset  Rd.,  Youngstown 

Cohasset  Rd.,  Youngsl  ov  n 

Park  Ave.,  Youngstown 

iar  trees  and  wild  flowers. 

273  Fairgreen  Ave.,  Youngstown 

512  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown 

246  Broadway,  Youngstown 

Mill  Creek  Park,  Youngstown 

Logan  Rd.,  Youngstown 

Logan  Rd.,  Youngstown 

152  Lincoln  Ave.  and  Elm  St.,  Youngstown 

Cohasset  Rd.,  Youngstown 

P.  O.  Box  434,  Youngstown 

Pleasant  Grove,  Youngstown 

Benita  St.,  Youngstown 

Pleasant  Grove,  Youngstown 

ling  130  vareities;  has  published. 

656  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown 

47  Illinois  Ave.,  Youngstown 

129  Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown 


Oklahoma 

Williams,   Dr.  Jean   (Mrs.   H.  C),  403  E.  18th  St.,  Tulsa 

Medical  correspondent  for  Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Oregon 

fHollaway,   Mrs.  Alice,  Hollaway  Orchard,  Medford 

Has  made  gardens  for  the  ranch;  raises  pears  for  sale,  and  exhibited. 
Moore,  Miss  Alice,  1562  Harrison  St.,  Corvallis 


Pennsylvania 

fBelder,    Miss   Helen,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler 

Student  in  horticulture;  specialty,  asters. 
tCarter,   Miss  Louise,  School  of  Horticulture.  Ambler 

Market  gardening  and  orcharding;  Field  secretary  of  the  School  of  Horticulture. 
Eckfeldt,  Mrs.  Jacob  B.,  6  Lindenwald  Terrace,  Ambler 

Gunnell,  Miss  Edna,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler 

Lecturer  in  horticulture. 
fHall,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler 

Interested  in  garden  supervision  and  landscape  gardening. 
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Lee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler 

Director,  Ambler  School  of  Horticulture. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  William  T.,  Rose  Valley  Orchard,  Ambler 

Home  garden  and  orchard. 
Peeler,   Mrs.  Caroline  G.,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler 

Teacher  of  canning  and  preserving  at  School  of  Horticulture. 
Seemann,  Miss  Frieda,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler 

Horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Biddle,  Mrs.  Charles,  Andalusia 

Woman's  Land  Army. 
fBell,  Miss  Enid   Rose,  117  Argyle  St.,  Ardmore 

Poultry  and  gardening. 
Hires,  Miss  Linda  S.,  Ill  Linwood  Ave.,  Ardmore 

Landscape  architect. 
jLudington,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Ardmore 

President,  Main  Line  School  Garden  Association;  has  exhibited- 
Valentine,  Miss  Anna  J.,  Bellfonte 

( hardening  and  farming. 
Atkinson,  Miss  Anna,  Box  254,  Berwyn 

fCrossdale,  Mrs.  John,  Daylesford,  Berwyn  P.  0. 

Poultry  and  gardening. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  Guelph  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr.     Summer:  Les  Eboulement  Centre, 
P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Vegetable  and  (lower  gardening. 
Ely,  Miss  Gertrude  S.,  Bryn  Mawr 

La  Boiteaux,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Bryn  Mawr.      Summer:  The  Dunes,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Gardening. 
Smith,   Mrs.  William   Roy,   Low  Buildings,   Bryn  Mawr.       Summer:  Colburn  House, 
Paris,  Me. 

Professor  of  economics,    Bryn   Mawr   College;   hardy   perennials  and   truck 
gardening. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Walter  King,  315  Lincoln  Way  E.,  Chambersburg 

Amateur  gardener. 
Haines,  Miss  Jane  B.,  Cheltenham 

President,    Board   of   Directors  of   Pennsylvania   School  of   Horticulture  for 
Women;  Vice-president  and  Council  member  of  the  W.  N.  F.  &  G.  Asso- 
ciation. 
Haines,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Cheltenham 

Nursery  work. 
fDuhring,   Miss  Lucy  Bryant,  Chestnut  Hill 

Earle,  Miss  Doris,  Stenton  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 

fGoodman,  Miss  Ernestine  A.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Graham,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  W.,  8216  Seminole  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Gardening. 
*Henry,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,         Chestnut  Hill.    Summer:  Cedar  Lodge,  Rockport,  Me. 

Owns  country  estate  and  farm. 
Le  Roy,  Miss  Charlotte  0.,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill.  Summer:  Medomak,  Me. 

Farming;  raising  sheep  and  vegetables. 
*Martin,  Mrs.  J.  Willis,  Chestnut  Hill 

Gardening. 
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Stewardson,    Miss   E.    P.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Gardening. 
tWoodward,  Mrs.  George,  Chestnut  Hill 

Vacant  lot  gardening. 
Lukens,  Miss  M.  McF.,  Conshohockcn 

Work  for  girls;  gardening. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Howard,  Jr.,  "Aloha",  Conshohocken 

Woman's  Land  Army. 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  Hollis,  Cynwyd.     Summer:  Duxbury,  Mass. 

fSchoff,  Mrs.  Wilfred  H.,  110  Montgomery  Ave.,  Cynwyd 

Gardening;  has  made  gardens  for  schools. 
f*Wilson,  Mrs.  William  K.,  Box  44,  Cynwyd 

Sweet  peas  and  egg  plant. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  James  P.,  Dalton,  Lackawanna  Co. 

Farmer. 
tLea,   Mrs.  Charles  M.,  West  Thorpe  Farm,  Devon 

Intensive  cultivation  of  vegetables;  organized  centers  for  community  kitchens; 
lectured  on  food. 
fWhite,   Mrs.   N.   Willard,  Dolington 

Farming;  flowers  for  sale. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Doylestown 

Friends'  Reconstruction  Service  and  Red  Cross  work. 
fMercer,  Mrs.  William  R.,  Doylestown 

fBeach,  Miss  Martha  E.,  318  Shadeland  Ave.,   Drexel  Hill 

Freeland,  Miss  Mary  H.,  Elkins  Park 

Loeb,  Mrs.  Howard  A.,  Elkins  Park 

Poultry;  vacant  lot  gardening. 
Weyl,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Elkins  Park 

Farming  and  horticulture. 
fWolf,  Mrs.  Louise,  Elkins  Park 

Gunnison,   Miss  Marion,  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Care  of  J.   M.  Force,  Erie.       Summer: 
Harbor  Creek,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Farming. 
Selden,   Mrs.  Samuel  F.,  401  Peach  St.,  Erie 

Home  garden. 
Watson,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  356  W.  Sixth  St.,  Erie.   Summer:  R.D.  1,  Erie 

Farmer;  Chairman,  Civic  Department,  Woman's  Club  of  Erie;  local  Chairman, 
Women  in  Industry,  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Dock,  Miss  Margaret,  Little  Graeffenburg,  R.  D.  2,  Fayetteville 

General  gardening. 
Dock,    Miss   Mira   L.,  R.  D.  2,  Fayetteville 

Forestry  and  horticulture;  raising  forest  trees  for  planting. 
Barlow,  Miss  Anne,  Carson  College  for  Orphan  Girls,  Flourtown 

Gardening. 
*Henry,  Mrs.  John  Jackson,  Flourtown,  Montgomery  Co 

Blakiston,    Miss   Emma,  Fort  Washington 

Vice-president,  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler. 
Blakiston,  Miss  Mary,  Fort  Washington 

Gardening. 
McAdoo,  Mrs.  Henry,  Fort  Washington 
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t  Harvey,  Mrs.  Frank  L.,  Foxburg 

Boltz,   Miss  Clara  M.,  .328  Pelham  Rd.,  Germantown 

Landscape  gardener;  lecturer  on  roadside  planting. 
Bond,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.,  6300  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

Roses  and  amateur  gardening. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Clarence  M.,   Indian  Queen  Lane,  Germantown.    Summer:  Manchester,  Vt. 

Home  garden. 
Lippincott,  Mrs.  Robert,  266  W.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Germantown 

Gardening  and  horticulture. 
Lovell,  Miss  Fannie  B.,  W.  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Germantown 

Mcllhenny,  Miss  Selina  B.,  220  W.  Upsal  St.,  Germantown 

t*Mason,  Miss  Jane  Graham,  Cerne,  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Germantown 

Mellor,  Mrs.  Alfred,  152  W.   Walnut   Lane,  Germantown.      Summer:  Todmorden, 

Cummington,  Mass. 

( gardening. 
Murphy,  Miss  J.  B.,  417  High  St.,  Germantown 

Flowers. 
fPenrose,  Mrs.  Clement  B.,  182  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

Rhoads,  Miss  Lydia  Wister,  152  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Germantown 

Home  Garden. 
Schively,  Miss  Adeline  F.,  318  Winona  Ave.,  Germantown 

Head  of  Department  of  Nature  Study  and  Geography,  Philadelphia  Normal 
School. 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  B.  H.,  2d,  523  Church  Lane,  Germantown 

Gardening. 
Tierney,  Miss  Grace  A..  1  IS  W.  Coulter  St.,  Germantown 

Flowers. 
LeRoy,  Mrs.  Agnes  W.,  Glen  Eyre 

Proprietor  of  summer  camp  and  farm. 
Keenan,  Miss  Mary  R,  332  Alexander  St.,  Greensburg 

( hardening. 
Evans,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  Gwynedd  Valley 

Vegetables  and  flowers. 
tSmith,  Miss  Emily  K.,  Gwynedd  Valley 

Home  garden. 
Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L.,        211  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.     Summer:  Bonnymeade,  Harris- 
burg. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  W,  217  S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Henry  B.,    305  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.      Summer:  Bowmansdale, 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
Wierman,  Miss  Sarah,  116  Pine  St.,  Harrisburg 

Has  made  gardens  and  lectured. 
Griscom,  Miss  Frances  C,  Jr.,  Haverford.     Summer:  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.    Winter:  Water 

Oak  Plantation,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates,  Haverford.   Summer:  Upper  Saranac,  N.  Y. 

Amateur  gardener  and  farmer. 
Winsor,  Miss  Ellen,  Haverford 

School  gardens. 
Cumbler,  Mrs.   Martin,  Highspire 
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Walnut  Hill,  Holmesburg 


Barton,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Jr., 

Flowers  and  birds;  farming  on  amateur  scale. 
tBachman,  Mrs.  Frank  H., 
fRobertson,   Miss   Kate   F., 

Farming  and  horticulture. 
*du  Pont,  Mrs.  Pierre  S., 
Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  L., 

Flowers. 
Sener,  Miss  Emma  E., 

Fruits  and  flowers. 
Sener,  Miss  Miriam, 

Roses  and  hardy  plants. 
Home,   Miss  Wilhelmina  L., 

Tea  room;  truck  garden  and  bees 
Shrigley,  Miss  Ethel  A., 
White,  Miss  Anna  D., 

Florist. 
Lyons,  Dr.  Hannah  McK. 

Home  maker;  Grange  worker. 
Peale,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hale, 

Gardening  and  landscape  gardening. 
fFox,  Miss  E.   R., 

Gardening;  bee-keeping;  landscape  gardening. 
Wright,  Miss  Letitia  E., 

Has  an  apiary;  has  lectured  at  Ambler. 
Wright,  Miss  Mary  F., 

Nursery  of  rock  plants  and  perennials;  Woman's  Land  Arm}'. 
fBorden,  Miss  Lydia  Prichett, 

Teacher  of  biological  sciences  at  National  Farm  School,  Bucks  Co. 
Day,   Mrs.   Frank  Miles,  Allen's  Lane,  Mt.  Airy 

Righter,  Miss  Jane,  Mt.  Carmel 

Gardening  on  private  estates. 
Wright,   Mrs.   William,  Moylan 

Organized  garden  club. 
Justice,  Miss  Caroline  L.,  Narberth 

King,  Miss  A.  P.,  Newcastle.     Summer:  Padanaram,  S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

King,  Mrs.  Edward,  Newcastle.      Summer:  Padanaram,  S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Powell,  Miss  Marion,  1013  De  Kalb  St.,  Norristown 

Private  gardening. 
Walker,  Miss  Isabella,  40  Jacoby  St.,  Norristown 

Hardy  garden  plants  and  cactus;  back  yards  and  civic  betterment. 
Williams,  Miss  Helen  W.,  Oak  and  High  Sts.,  Norristown 

Delphiniums. 
Nice,  Miss  Susan  W.,  Ogontz 

Home  garden. 
fLarge,  Mrs.  E.  Spencer,  Orrtanna 

Farming;  fruit-growing  for  profit;  has  lectured, 
tjohnson,   Mrs.   Henry  Ewen,  6377  Woodbine  Ave.,  Overbrook 


Jenkintown 
Crosswicks  House,  Jenkintown 

Kennett  Square 
717  E.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster 

230  WT.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster 

233  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster 

The  Little  English  Hospice,  Langhorne 

Lansdowne 
Lansdowne 

Lincoln  University 

Lock  Haven 

Logan 

Logan 

Logan 

Manoa 


Artman,  Miss  Estelle,  1433  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Supervisor  of  Gardens  for  Germantown  Branch,  National  League  for  Woman's 

Service. 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Arthur,  1821  De  Lancey  PL,  Philadelphia 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Edward  W.,  1300  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Carlisle,  Pa. 

jBiswanger,   Miss  Frida   E.,  6407  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Farming,  poultry  raising  and  gardening  for  profit. 
Black,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,     2200  Delancey  PL,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  Holland  Farm, 
Garret,  Pa. 

Farm  labor  problem;  published  and  lectured. 
*Brazier,  Miss  Josephine  E.,  1803  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Kennebunkport,  Me. 

Gardening. 
Brazier,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  1803  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  Kennebunkport,  Me. 
Brinton,  Miss  Ellen  S.,  4908  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  The  Lindens,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Milk  Department,  Federal  Food  Administration. 
Burnham,  Miss  Mary  A..  3401  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Holds  office  in  Philadelphia  Suffrage  Association,  Woman's  Club,  etc. 
Butcher,   Miss  Theodora  S.,  302  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Manager,  Bureau  of  Occupation  for  Trained  Women. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  Davis,  2215  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia 

The  Society  of  Little  Gardens. 
Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T.,   131  S.  22d  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Box  16,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Farming. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  Parker,     256  S.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Newtown,  Pa. 

Ayrshire  cattle  and  English  sheep  dogs. 
fDavis,  Miss  Louisa  Gibbons,  1915  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  Garden  Club 
Unit,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. 

Farming;  leader  of  Woman's  Land  Army  lTnit. 
tDeaver,  Mrs.  John  B.,  1634  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

t*Dobbins,  Miss  Laura  E.,  1811  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 

Exley,  Miss  Emily,  235  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Instructor  at  Ambler  School  of  Horticulture;  pruning  and  spraying;  planning, 
planting  and  practical  gardening. 
Fisher,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.,     2222  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  East  Union,  Me. 

Girls'  camp. 
Foulke,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane,    2052  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Food  production;  general  war  work. 
Frazier,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Jr.,    2132  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Woman's  Land  Army;  garden  clubs. 
George,   Miss  Beatrice,  2311  S.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia.       Summer:  Merriewold  Park, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Ambler  School  of  Horticulture. 
Gilmore,    Mrs.  James  Campbell,    1414   Pine  St.,   Philadelphia.       Summer:   Rehoboth 
Beach,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

Gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Halligan,   Miss  Katherine  G.,  3401   Powelton  Ave.,   Philadelphia.       Summer:  Bolton 
Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Trained  nurse;  National  Woman's  Party  worker. 
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tHarrison,    Mrs.   John,  1628  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

Planned  her  own  garden  including  landscape  work;  organized  Village  Green, 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

fHart,  Miss  Mary  M.,  1317  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Ambler,  Pa. 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Nevada  Davis,  4406  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

Farming,  poultry  and  beekeeping;  professor,  journalist  and  food  and  market 

expert. 

Hoffman,  Miss  Phoebe,  3805  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

Poultry  and  gardening. 
Husband,  Miss  Anna,  241  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  Torresdale,  Pa. 

Hutchinson,  Miss  L.  S.,  4021  Baring  St.,  Philadelphia 

Kneass,   Mrs.   Strickland   L.,   418  S.    15th   St.,   Philadelphia.       Summer:   Doylesford, 

Berwyn  Co.,  Pa. 
Kneedler,  Miss  Miriam  R.,  1741  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  High  Rock  Farm, 
Tinicum,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Teacher;  owns  50-acre  farm. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Howard  W.,   1928  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Downington,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

Farming,  poultry  and  fruit. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J.,  212  N.  34th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Luckins,  Mrs.  Pauline,  1807  E.  Hazzard  St.,  Philadelphia 

Floriculture. 
Mcllvaine,   Miss  Frances  Edge,  3209  Baring  St.,  Philadelphia.       Summer:  Glen  Isle 
Farm,  Downington,  Pa. 

Vegetable  raising  and  canning;  hardy  primroses  for  sale. 
Markoe,  Mrs.  John,  1630  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Moore,  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam,   5300  Media  St.,  Philadelphia.   Summer:  North  Anson, 
Me. 

Sheep  raising. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S.,  Oak  Lane  P.  O.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Jamestown,  R.I. 

Owns  farm  with  live  stock,  grain  crops  and  fruit  trees. 
Newbold,  Miss  Angela  D.,  2221  St.  James  PI.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  Port  Kennedy 
P.  O.,  Pa. 

Horticulturist. 
fNewhall,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  7342  Rural  Lane,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia 

Farming. 
Newhaus,  Mrs.  H.,  1703  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia 

Teacher  and  translator;  amateur  gardener. 
jPeters,  Miss  Adelaide  W.,  1628  Howarth  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia 

Piatt,  Miss  Laura,     1831  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.      Summer:  Asticore  Inn,  Northeast 
Harbor,  Me. 

Girls  clubs;  home  relief;  Bureau  of  Boarding  House;  School  of  Horticulture; 
Consumers'  League. 
fRau,  Mrs.  William  H.,  2207  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Rhoads,  Mrs.  Charles  J.,  1914  S.  Rittenhouse  Sq.,  Philadelphia 

Housekeeping,  gardening  and  various  philanthropies. 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  J.  Howard,  1429  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Bala,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  Wilson,        3613  N.  22d  St.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Southampton,  Pa. 
Root,  Miss  Lena  H.,  631  E.  Leverington  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Apples  and  peaches. 
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Saam,  Miss  C.  Elsa,  2245  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  103  Forrest  Ave.,  Ogontz, 
Pa. 

Manual  training  teacher,  Philadelphia  Normal  School;  gardening. 
Scholes,  Miss  Sarah  E.,   1213  W.  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Summer:  Southampton, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Sloan,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  4206  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  B.,   306  S.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Farming. 
Sweeney,  Mrs.  Frances  Derby,  3248  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Designer  in  stained  glass. 
Ueland,  Miss  Elsa,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  Carson  College,  Flour- 
town,  Pa. 

Education  of  girls  for  farm  and  garden  work, 
von  Moschzisker,  Mrs.  Robert,  2101  De  Lancey  PI.,  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Bethlehem, 

N.  H. 
Wetter,   Miss  Mabel   H.,  4035  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia 

Flowers,  vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs. 
*Wood,  Miss  Juliana.    1620  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.     Summer:  Northeast  Harbor,  Me. 
Esherick,  Mrs.  Wharton  H.,  R.  F.  D.,  2  Phoenixville 

Perennials. 
Byram,  Mrs.   Herbert   F.,  5432  Northumberland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 

Flower  gardening. 
Davis,  Miss  Emma,  4628  Bayard  St.,  Pittsburgh.     Summer:  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  of  nature  study  and  school  gardening. 
Guffey,  Miss  Ida  V.,  Warwick  Terrace,  Pittsburgh 

Hilliard,   Mrs.  W.  H.  R.,  204  S.  Homewood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.    Summer:  Beau  Maris, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

Home  vegetables  and  flowers. 
fHillman,  Miss  Sara  F.,  1083  Shady  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 

Home  garden. 
Laird,  Miss  Eleanor,  5915  Wellesley  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  L.,    1008  Farragut  St.,  Pittsburgh.      Summer:  R.  F.  D.  1,  Erie,  Pa. 

Gardening. 
McFate,  Mrs.  Elsie,  Pittsburgh 

Nurseries  at  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 
Mercur,  Mrs.  William  H.,   S.  Dallas  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh.  Summer:  Gerard,  Me. 

Poultry  raising;  President,  Alleghany  County  Garden  Club. 
fParke,  Mrs.  W.  Howard,  5921  Solway  St.,  Pittsburgh 

fSmith,   Miss  Esther  M.,  510  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

Director,  Collegiate  Vocational  Bureau. 
Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  930  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.    Summer:  Sewickley  Heights, 
Sewickley,  Pa. 

Alleghany  County  Chairman,  Woman's  Division,  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Parke,  Mrs.  S.  Maxwell,       608  River  St.,  Pittston.    Summer:  Glen  Summit  Springs,  Pa. 

Dahlias. 
fDeane,  Mrs.  Earl  V.,  Ridley  Park,  Delaware  Co. 

Dimmick,    Mrs.   J.    Benjamin,    1730  Washington  Ave.,   Scranton.       Summer:   Keene 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Chairman,  Lackawanna  County  Civic  Association  and  Woman's  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense. 
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Archbald,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  236  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton 

Weston,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  624  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton 

Flower  grower  for  pleasure  and  interest. 
Cloyd,  Miss  Annie,  320  Frederick  Ave.,  Sewickley.     Summer.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

fLloyd,  Mrs.  Finley  Hall,  Red  <  iables,  Shields 

Oliver,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Shields 

MacDonald,  Miss  Margaret  B.,  State  College 

Teacher  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
Watts,  Mr.  R.  L.,  State  College 

Dean,  School  of  Agriculture. 
fHoopes,   Miss  Jessie  L.,  Swarthmore 

Poultry  raising  and  gardening  as  an  occupation;   interested   in   farming  and 
fruit  growing. 
Marot,   Miss  Ada  B.,  Swarthmore 

Home  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit. 
Monroe,  Miss  S.   Margaret,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Telford 

fDowns,  Mrs.  Norton,  Fordhook  Farm,  Three  Tuns 

McKinney,  Mrs.  John  L.,        Titusville.     Summer:  La  Grangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  X.  V. 

Gardening  and  farming. 
Richardson,  Miss  Anne  Torresdale 

Home  garden;  organized  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 
Richardson,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  Torresdale 

Home  Garden. 
tSemmons,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Turtle  Creek 

Evans,  Miss  Anne  M.,  Fayette  Title  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Uniontown 

Wenrich,  Mrs.  John  Adam,  Grand  View,  YVernersville 

Turkey  raising. 
Baugh,  Miss  Margaret.  West  Chester 

Farming. 
fPyle,  Mr.  Robert,  West  Grove 

President,   Conrad  &  Jones  Co.;  specialty,  roses;  interested  in   farming  and 

gardening;  published  books  and  lectured. 
Phillips,  Miss  Bessie  Gaston,  4050  Powelton  Ave.,  W.  Philadelphia.     Summer:  Lumber- 
ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  growing  and  gardening;  teaches  aesthetic  dancing. 
Salom,  Mrs.  P.  G.,  Jr.,      508  Woodland  Terrace,  W.  Philadelphia.    Summer:  Medford, 
N.J. 

Flowers;  hotbed  and  cold  frame  work. 
Thomas,   Miss  Martha  G.,  Whitford 

Farming,  dairying. 
fDarte,  Mrs.  Franck  G.,  37  X.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Specialty,  hardy  perennials;  interested  in  poultry  and  horticulture. 
Hardt,  Mrs.  Albert  F.,  327  E.  Third  St.,  Williamsport 

Helped  organize  the  Garden  Club  of  Williamsport. 
Lundy,    Mrs.    Frederic    K.,  331  High  St.,  Williamsport 

Hardy  primroses  and  delphiniums. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Jessie  H.,  Beech  Haven  Farm,  Wycombe 

Xubian  milch  goat  breeder. 
Gribbel,    Mrs.   John,  Wymote 
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fHeacock,  Miss  Esther,  Wyncote 

Bee-keeping  and  attracting  birds. 
fFarr,    Mr.    Bertrand    H.,  Wyomissing 

Engaged  commercially  in  growing  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs;  specialty, 
iris;  has  lectured. 


Rhode  Island 


tWilkinson,  Mrs.  A.  H.. 
fComstock,  Mrs.  W.  A.  H., 
fHodgman,  Miss  Hope  K., 
fRoelker,  Mrs.  William  Greene, 
fCassell,  Miss  Nettie, 
fLatimer,  Mrs.  R., 
fHowland,  Miss  Alice  M.. 
Mauran,  Miss  Julia  Lippitt, 

Chairman,  R.  I.  Branch  of  The  \V 
fPeck,   Miss  E.   O., 
fPattou,  Mrs.  Yvonne, 

Gardening  on  private  estate. 
tWillard,   Miss  Marguerite  L., 

Gardening;  interested  in  stock  and  general  farming. 


Charlestown 

Applchouse  Hill,  Cranston 

East  Greenwich 

Greene  Farm,  East  Greenwich 

404  Massasoit  Ave.,  E.  Providence 

122  Columbia  Ave.,  Edgewood 

Hope 

Lippitt  Hill,  Hope 

J.  F.  &  G.  Association. 

106  George  St.,  Providence 
Summer:   Hammersmith   Farm,   Newport 

No.  Scituate 


tBacon,    Mrs.    N.   T., 
t Adams,  Mrs.  J.  H., 
tBrigham.  Mrs.  William  E., 
fBrown,  Miss  Elizabeth  T., 
fBrown,  Mrs.  J.  Carter, 
fBucklin,  Mrs.  H.  H., 
Carpenter,  Miss  Idalette,  27 
den,  Me. 

Wood  carving;  gardening. 
fChase,  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.,  79  Williams  St.,  Providence.    Summer:  Hyannis,  Mass 

fCross,  Mrs.  John  A..  36  Stimson  Ave.,  Providence.    Summer:  Wickford,  R.  I 

fDiman,  Miss  Louise,  300  Angell  St.,  Providence.     Summer:  Paris,  Me 

Ely,  Miss  Ruth,  94  Waterman  St.,  Providence.    Summer:  Greengate,  N.  Andover,  Mass 


"The  Acorns",   Peace  Dale 

64  Ticonderoga  Ave.,  Providence 

460  Rochambeau  Ave.,  Providence 

21  Keene  St.,  Providence 

12  Benevolent  St.,  Providence 

52  Angell  St.,  Providence.   Summer:  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Angell  St.,  Providence.    Summer:  36  Chestnut  St.,  Cam- 


fFisher,   Miss  Ruth, 

fFuller,  Mrs.  Edward  M.,     11  Benevolent  St 

Hampton,  Conn. 
fGoss,  Mrs.  Harry  Hale, 
fGreen,   Mrs.  Howard  J., 
jHilton,  Mrs.  Howard  K., 
fHurstis,  Mrs.  A.  W., 
fKilvert,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 
fKnight,  Mrs.  Webster, 
fMiner,  Mrs.  George  L., 
fMoss,  Mrs.  William  Washburn, 

Uxbridge,  Mass. 
tPalmer,  Miss  Henrietta  R., 

Owns  and  manages  small  farm. 
fParsons,  Mrs.  G.  Richmond,      276  George  St 
Gardening. 
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98  Congdon  St.,  Providence 
Providence.      Summer:  Hemlock  Glen, 


33  Everett  Ave.,  Providence.     Summer:  Chelsea,  Vt. 

375  Olney  St.,  Providence 

14  Olive  St.,  Providence 

180  Tockwotten  St.,  Providence 

15  Charles  Field  St.,  Providence 

18  Princeton  Ave.,  Providence.    Summer:  Natick,  Mass. 

276  Blackstone  Blvd.,  Providence 

24  Everett  Ave.,  Providence.      Summer:  Wildacres, 

153  Power  St.,  Providence 


Providence.   Summer:  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 


fPeck,  Miss  E.  O.,  100  <  n-orgc  St.,  Providence 

fRichardson,  Mrs.  William  S.,     9  Stimson  Ave.,  Providence.     Summer:   Narragansett 

Pier,  R.  I. 
tRichmond,  Mrs.  Harold  A.,  197  Bowen  St.,  Providence 

fSheehan,  Mrs.  Anna  L.,       27  Brighton  St.,  Providence.    Summer:  Oaklawn,  Cranston, 

R.  I. 
fSmith,  Mrs.  Sibley  C,  125  Hope  St.,  Providence 

Stone,  Miss  Esther,  280  Waterman  St.,  Providence 

Gardening. 
Taft,  Miss  Emma,  192  Bowen  St.,  Providence 

Engaged  commercially  in  canning  and  preserving. 
tTaft,  Miss  Eliza  F.  W.,  192  Bowen  St.,  Providence 

tWatters,  Miss  Ethel,  .  27  Brighton  St.,  Providence 

tWeeden,  Mrs.  William  B.,     158  W'aterman  St.,  Providence.  Summer:  Wakefield,  R.  I. 
fWheeler,  Miss  Mary  C,  216  Hope  St.,  Providence 

fWoodcock,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Butler  Hospital,  Providence 

fChapman,  Mrs.  Otis  P.,  Jr.,  65  Granite  St.,  Westerly 

South  Dakota 

Sensor,  Miss  Mabel,  Care  of  The  Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen- 

Editor,  Home  Department,  The  Dakota  Farmer. 


Tennessee 

MacCreight,  Miss  Margaret  E.,  Municipal  Supervisor  of  Gardens,  Morristown 

Has  made  gardens  and  organized  school  gardens;  exhibited,  lectured  and  pub- 
lished. 


Ross,  Mrs.  William  C, 
Gardening. 

tStoddard,  Mrs.  Charles, 
Burnham,  Mrs.  E.  L., 


Texas 


R.  F.  D.  7,  Knoxville 


Buckeye 
2715  Sanger  Ave.,  Waco 


Vermont 


Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  L., 

Gardening. 
IWilliams,  Mrs.  Arthur  P., 

Home  garden. 
fHolden,  Mrs.  Arthur, 
fDunham,  Mrs.  George, 

Home  garden. 
fHolden,  Mrs.  Edson  F., 
tNelson,  Mrs.  Caroline, 

Cultivates  10  acres  of  land;  specialties,  vegetables,  flowers  and  small  fruits; 
has   worked   in    Massachusetts   on   the   Back   to   the   Land  Movement; 
lectured  and  published. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Redfield,  Proctor.      Summer:  Lake  Placid,  X.  V. 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardening. 
fAndrews,  Miss  Mary  Putney 

fEstey,  Miss  Bertha,  Putney 
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Bellows  Falls 

Bellows  Falls 

Bennington 
4  North  St.,  Brattleboro 

Graniteville 
Malletts  Bay 


Virginia 

fWitmer,  Mrs.  A.  Harmon,  Lonthall  Croft,  Alleghany  Station 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  Belvoir 

President,  Fauquier  &  Loudoun  Garden  Club;  rural  sanitation,  home  economics 
and  community  work  for  schools. 
fCarter,  Miss  Sallie  R.,  Carter's  Bridge 

Farming  and  gardening;  apple  raising  for  profit;  designed  restoration  of  her 
old  Virginia  garden;  exhibited  roses  and  dahlias. 
Tidd,  Mrs.  John  Newton,  Carter's  Bridge 

Truck  gardening;  chairman,  Carter's  Bridge  Auxiliary  A.  R.  C. 
fAusten,  Mrs.  George,  Sunny  Fields,  Charlottesville 

Blue,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Charlottesville 

Bulbs,  perennials  and  box  cuttings. 
Dexter,  Miss  Agnes  Tisdale,    Charlottesville.    Summer:  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Agriculturist;  demonstrator  in  Government   campaign  for  cottage  cheese  in 
Rhode  Island. 
Marshall,  .Mrs.  Henry  Taylor,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

Landscape  and  flower  gardening. 
fMurphy,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Montcvista  Farm,  Charlottesville 

Published  on  farm  life  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 
Baird.  Mrs.  A.  V.,  Oak  Hill,  Delaplane.  Va, 

Farming  and  housekeeping 
fBaldwin,    Mrs.    F.   C,  Fredericksburg 

fBundy,  Mrs.  McGeorge,  5  Carlton  Ave.,  Norfolk 

Foxburgh  Lumber  Co. 
Richardson,   Miss  Lucy  Lee,  Orange 

McKennej  .  Miss  Virginia  S.,  137  S.  Sycamore  St.,  Petersburg 

Chairman,  Executive  Board  of  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Women,  Richmond, 

Va. 
fColeman,  Miss  Caroline  A..  210  Franklin  St.,  Richmond 

Arts  and  crafts  shop. 
fHodges,  Mrs.  J.  Allison,  Richmond 

Leigh,  Mrs.  Egbert  G.,  Jr.,  504  N.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond.    Summer:  Rapidan,  Va. 

Gardening  and  farming. 
fMassie,  Mrs.  William  R.,  The  Berkeley,  Richmond 

Patterson,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Hillcrest,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Richmond 

Exhibited  at  Virginia  State  fairs;  organized  Garden  Club  of  Richmond;  pub- 
lished. 
fSauck,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Westmoreland  PL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Richmond 

Gardening. 
Williams,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  9  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond.    Summer:  Natural  Bridge  Station, 

Va. 

President,  Virginia  Anti-Suffrage  Association;  Chairman,  National  League  for 

Woman's  Service  in  Richmond  and  vicinity;  President,  Musicians  Club. 

Northrop,   Mrs.  William,  Norcroft,  So.  Richmond 

Owns  and  manages  a  farm. 
Ochsner,  Mrs.  Albert  H.,  Spring  Grove,  Surry  Co. 

Managing  farm  in  husband's  absence  in  service. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Lone  Oak  Farm,  Warren 

Stock  raising,  pure-bred  shorthorned  Guernseys  and  Berkshire  hogs. 
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Washington 

White,  Miss  Rhoda  M.,  Stevens  Hall,  Pullman 

Dean  of  Women,  Washington  State  College;  lectured  on  rural  sociology. 

Wells,  Miss  Miriam,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Roy 

fPotter,  Mrs.  Howard  C,  410  No.  1  St.,  Tacoma 

West  Virginia 

Moore,  Miss  Laura  B.,  1717  Avery  St.,  Parkersburg 

Gardening  and  floriculture. 
Jarret,  Mrs.  Edwin,  Wild  Goose  Farm,  Shepherdstown 

Raising  children,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Wisconsin 

Bowring,  Miss  Elcey  A.,  .  615  William  St.,  De  Pere 

Hardy  perennials  for  sale. 
McCrea,  Mrs.  Annette,  De  Pere 

Landscape  architect. 
Matthews,  Miss  Edith,  603  William  St.,  De  Pere 

Piano  teacher  and  organist;  raising  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
Fox,  Miss  Lucia  Byrne,  117  E.  Gorham  St.,  Madison 

Landscape  gardener. 
Kellogg,  Miss  Clara  S.,  v  1921  Keyes  Ave.,  Madison 

Office  work  at  College  of  Agriculture;  vacant  lot  gardening. 
fLoomis,  Miss  Dorothy,  1811  Kendall  Ave.,  Madison 

Graduate  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin;  interested 
in  landscape  gardening. 
fOakley,  Miss  Mary,  The  Evergreens,  Madison 

Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing;  has  exhibited  and  lectured. 
Marsh,  Miss  Martina,  Marshfield 

Landscape  gardening. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Oconomowoc 

Flower  gardens. 
Wright,  Miss  Mildred  W.,  Okanchee 

Landscape  gardener. 
Crosby,  Mrs.  William  Howard,  1042  Main  St.,  Racine 

Schwandt,  Miss  Irma  ML,  181  W.  Main  St.,  Wanwatosa 

Teacher. 
MacNamara,  Miss  G.,  West  De  Pere 

fHealy,  Mrs.  Marquette  A.,  Williams  Bay 

fLehmann,  Mrs.  Eva,  Woodland 

General  farming;  published  on  farm  life;  lectured. 

Wyoming 

Dunn,  Mrs.  Alta  Booth,  Cody 

Poultry  and  gardening;  contributor  to  farm  journals. 
Abbott,  Miss  Amy  G.,  400  S.  9th  St.,  Laramie 

Bee-keeping  and  gardening. 

Canada 

fMain,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Battle  Bend,  via  Hardisty,  Alberta 

Gardening. 
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Mercur,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Mercroft,  Dorval,  Quebec 

Gardening. 
fMcKeand,  Mrs.  Flora,  Garrison  Rd.,  Fort  Erie 

Milch  goat  industry. 
fPentelow,  Mrs.  Mitchener,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Preston,  Miss  Isabelle,  Ontario  Agri.  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Hybridizing  and  seed  growing. 
fMussen,  Mrs.  W.  H.  C,  1-M  Crescent  St.,  Montreal 

Whidden,  Miss  Marian,  N.  S.  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

Supt.  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
f McDonald,  Miss  Janet,  St.  Andrews,  Antigonish  Co.,  N.  S. 

Thompson,  Miss  Agnes,  St.  Paul's,  Ont. 

tChild,  Mr.  Harold  J.,  L835  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Home  garden;  starts  flower  gardens;  interior  decorator. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  L.  A.,    32  St.  Joseph  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.      Summer:  Lome  Park,  Ont. 

General  farming;  organized  a  fruit  pickers'  hostel;  interested  in  national  service 
for  women  and  in  housing  women  farm  workers. 
fHowie,  Mr.  \.  A..  3461  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

fHutchinson,  Mrs.  W.  II..  83  Castle  Frank  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

tMacIntvre,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Toronto,  Ont. 

tPhelan,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  1  47  South  Drive,  Toronto,  Ont. 

fSoutham,  Mrs.  Richard,  Teddington  Park  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

McCallum,   Miss  Mai-j    P.,  Woman's  Department,  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Editor,  Woman's  Department,  Grain  Growers'  Guide. 

FOREIGN 
China 

Rehnbong,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Care  of  China-American  Trading  Co.,  Tientsin 

Colored  photos  and  lantern  slides. 

Italy 

Sheldon,  Miss  Georgiana,  69  bis  via  Bolognese,  Florence 

Landscape  and  home  gardening. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

THERE  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  nation's  history  when  the 
call  of  the  land  has  come  so  strongly  to  our  Women  citizens  as  it 
does  today.  The  result  is  that,  almost  before  Ave  are  ready  the  great 
opportunities  for  land  service  are  opening  before  us  in  ever-widening 
vistas. 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asscciation  finds  its 
field  of  usefulness  becoming  mere  important  then  ever  before.  Started 
in  hope  and  faith  by  a  small  group  of  women  who  had  vision  and  who 
believed  intensely  in  the  worth  of  women's  work  in  agriculture  and  in 
the  worth  of  agricultural  work  for  women,  one  by  cne  the  initial  objects 
of  the  Association  have  been  and  are  being  accomplished — the  bringing 
together  of  gardener  and  land,  of  producer  and  consumer,  of  employer 
and  employee. 

Best  of  all,  in  this  time  of  national  necessity  the  organization  is 
proving  itself  of  vital  worth.  Data  collected  during  the  past  years 
is  now  proving  of  great  value  in  answering  the  questions  which  ccme 
to  the  National  Office  from  all  the  country  over  and  helping  us  to  connect 
those  who  can  work  together  advantageously.  New  questions,  too, 
are  being  asked  affording  opportunities  for  patriotic  service  not  <  nly 
among  those  young  and  vigorous  but  ameng  these  whese  life  and  ex- 
perience have  given  them  garden  knowledge,  irrespective  <>l  present 
physical  ability. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Julv  3.  1918,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Northampton.  Massachusetts, 

under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  Fifty  cents  a  year 
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Our  conferences  have  always  been  centers  of  inspiration.  As  the 
result  of  one  conference  the  vacant-lot  gardening  movement  was  started. 
The  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  food  conservation  at  another  conference 
led  one  member  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  canning  and  then  to  give 
her  entire  summer  to  demonstration  work  throughout  the  country, — and 
this  before  any  County  Demonstration  Agents  had  been  appointed. 

Courses  in  agriculture  for  women  at  first  obtainable  in  but  few 
schools  or  colleges  are  now  being  given  all  over  the  country  and  at  the 
initiative  of  members  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  the  first  scholarships 
for  women  have  been  founded  under  our  banner.  These  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Land  Service  Committee  to  able  young  women 
who  have  rendered  valuable  service  through  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
or  in  other  ways  to  train  them  as  dairy  workers  or  as  farm  assistants 
and  managers  to  replace  men  called  to  the  front. 

The  Farm  and  Garden  Association  is  the  most  democratic  of  all 
the  various  gardening  organizations,  its  sole  aim  being  to  promote 
better  agriculture.  Its  Directory  of  Members  recently  issued  gives 
special  interest  as  well  as  address  of  the  two  thousand  or  more  members. 
It  includes  professional  landscape  gardeners  and  the  amateur  who 
needs  first  aid;  successful  women  farmers  and  women  timidly  making 
their  initial  attempt;  commercial  gardeners  and  owners  of  large  estates 
or  of  tiny  backyards  as  well  as  vacant-lot  gardeners;  writers  and  lecturers 
on  gardening,  farming  and  horticulture;  teachers  of  gardening  as  well 
as  students. 

The  Bulletin  maintains  its  dignified  high  standard  and  will  increase 
in  interest  during  the  coming  season.  A  Sale  and  Exchange  Department 
has  been  established  through  which  members  all  over  the  country  may 
exchange  plants,  seeds  and  useful  garden  lore.  This  will  also  bring  us 
into  closer  personal  relations  with  fellow  workers  which  will  be  of  value 
for  "garden  people  are  pleasant  people  and  worth  knowing,"  as  one  of 
our  members  has  said. 

Branches  have  been  organized  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
all  of  which  are  doing  valuable  local  work  along  educational  lines.  The 
Youngstown  Branch,  in  co-operation  with  local  organizations,  has 
carried  on  successfully  children's  war  garden  and  farm  unit  work.  It 
has  also  contributed  generously  toward  agricultural  reconstruction  work 
in  France.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  during  the 
past  season  has  been  to  provide  fresh  vegetables  to  the  Chicago  day 
nurseries,  and  the  members  of  this  Branch  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  establishment  and  success  of  the  Illinois  Training  Farm  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army.  In  New  England,  Southern 
California  and  the  Gulf  States  the  Land  Army  work  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  local  Branches.     The  Gulf  States  Branch  has  organized  a  Training 


Farm  in  Mississippi,  and  the  New  England  Branch  in  addition  to  suc- 
cessfully directing  the  local  Land  Army  movement  has  financed  two 
model  farm  units. 

It  is  very  evident  that  from  coast  to  coast  intelligent  women  every- 
where are  deeply  interested  in  this  nation-wide  endeavor  to  conserve 
and  increase  our  food  supply.  Many  women  have  found  their  individual 
work  aided  and  their  usefulness  in  their  community  greatly  increased 
by  membership  in  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  There  are  many 
others  who  would  gladly  join  us  if  they  were  invited.  Let  no  member 
be  content  until  she  has  added  at  least  one  name  to  our  membership 
list,  and  if  she  can  add  fifty  so  much  the  better.  The  only  requirements 
for  membership  are  a  genuine  interest  in  some  form  of  farm  or  garden 
work  and  the  payment  of  the  small  membership  dues. 

So  let  our  slogan  be  "EVERY  OLD  MEMBER  SHOULD  MEAN 
AT  LEAST  ONE  NEW  MEMBER."  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  the 
fields  of  America  that  sustain  the  soldiers  on  the  fields  of  France. 


A  Stimulating  Letter 

United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
September  18,  1918. 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  President, 

Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Alma,  Michigan. 

My  dear  Mrs.  King : 

A  copy  of  the  recent  circular  sent  out  by  your  Association  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  want  to  send  to  your  Association  a  message  of  appreciation  of 
the  women  who  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  a  task  that  is  both 
inspiring  and  valuable. 

The    constant    war    drain    on    agricultural    employments  makes  it 
necessary  that  production  be  stimulated  by  the  utilization  of  new  agencies, 
and  I  feel  that  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
can  serve  a  useful  purpose.      I  am  happy  to  wish  it  success. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Hoover. 


AUNT  WILMA'S  PRESERVES 

A  UNT  WILMA  fills  her  preserve  jars  when  her  neighbors  could  not 
<**■  find  anything  to  put  up.  Late  frosts  had  caught  the  fruit  trees 
in  blossom  in  Remote  in  the  Appalachians  and  swarms  of  caterpillars 
later  took  care  of  what  little  fruit  escaped  the  frosts.  Hilda  Buck  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  loading  a  few  cars  with  apples  from  her  orchard, 
putting  them  on  the  cars  with  her  own  teams,  but  this  year  she  did  not 
have  enough  good  apples  for  her  winter  supply. 

Hilda  was  draining  a  bag  of  wild  grapes  to  make  jelly  as  Aunt 
.  Wilma  with  some  sewing  that  she  had  finished  for  Mrs.  Buck  entered 
the  door.  "Now  Wilma,"  she  said,  "if  you  care  to  take  this  grape  pulp 
home  and  squeeze  the  thick  part  out  it  will  make  some  good  jam.  I  am 
not  going  to  bother  with  it."  Aunt  Wilma  did  bother  with  it  to  the  extent 
of  getting  three  large  glasses  of  jam  so  thick  that  one  could  cut  it  in 
slices  and  pick  it  up  with  the  fingers. 

Wilma  did  sewing  for  Hilda  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  gleaning 
in  the  Buck  orchard.  She  could  pick  up  as  many  of  the  fallen  apples 
as  she  could  use  for  sauce  or  dry  or  can  for  winter's  use,  and  after  the 
main  crop  of  plums,  peaches  and  pears  were  gathered  she  could  glean 
like  the  widows  in  Bible  times.  On  this  particular  occasion  she  gleaned 
just  twelve  plums,  but  she  added  them  to  good  apple  sauce  and  filled 
a  quart  jar  with  it . 

The  two  widows  had  gone  to  gather  blueberries  in  August  but 
returned  with  only  two  quarts  apiece.  Wilma  noticed  that  there  were 
many  of  the  black  seedy  huckleberries  that  no  one  wanted  and  next  day 
returned  to  the  huckleberry  patch  filling  a  twelve  quart  pail.  These 
were  cooked,  the  juice  strained  and  boiled  to  a  thick  syrup  and  bottled. 
There  were  ground  cherries,  too,  that  were  beneath  Hilda's  notice  that 
frequently  filled  a  pint  jar  with  sauce  or  a  glass  with  jam  for  Wilma. 
A  large  crabapple  tree  that  grew  by  the  wayside  bore  bushels  of  small 
yellow  crabapples — too  small,  folks  said,  to  be  worth  gathering.  Aunt 
Wilma  was  glad  that  this  opinion  prevailed  because  she  could  put  the 
whole  crop  through  her  aluminum  colander  and  reduce  the  pulp  to  a 
thick  pudding-like  consistency,  pour  it  into  two-quart  crocks  and  jars 
and  cover  with  boiling  hot  crabapple  jelly  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more,  tie  clean  paper  over  it  and  store  it  in  a  dry  garret,  not  in  a  damp 
cellar,  and  it  did  not  mould,  though  Hilda  was  sure  it  would  spoil, 
because  there  was  just  enough  sugar  added  to  prevent  a  flat  taste. 
Wilma's  brother  bought  enough  of  this  alone  to  pay  for  sugar  for  her 
whole  winter's  supply  of  canned  goods. 
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The  wild  black  cherries  were  mixed  with  apple,  spiced  with  nutmeg 
and  an  excellent  cherry  jam  was  the  result.  And  people  wondered 
why  they  had  never  thought  of  this  until  they  saw  Wilma  do  it.  Elder- 
berries and  apple  filled  many  glasses  with  what  is  not  only  food  but 
medicine  as  well,  just  as  the  huckleberry  juice  is  better  medicine  for 
kidney  and  bladder  trouble  than  can  be  bought  at  the  drug  store. 
Doctors  in  Michigan  send  their  patients  to  camp  for  a  month  where 
huckleberries  grow,  in  some  cases  the  kidney  complaint  being  cured 
for  a  year. 

When  the  quince  tree  gleaning  only  resulted  in  four  quinces  Aunt 
Wilma  made  them  flavor  four  quart  jars  of  peeled  and  quartered  baked 
sweet  apple,  the  cores  and  peelings  being  boiled  and  juice  added  to  the 
fruit.  The  many  small  varieties  of  tomatoes  seemed  to  escape  the 
tomato  blight,  so  W'ilma  always  planted  lots  of  them,  canning  little 
red  and  yellow  pear  shaped  tomatoes,  some  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  she  utilized  a  tree  of  small  clingstone  peaches  no  larger  than  w7alnuts, 
mixing  with  apple. 

Winnie  Harward  Phillips. 


CULTURE  OF  DAHLIAS 

THE  dahlia  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  flowers  to  cultivate  and  will 
produce  more  flowers  than  any  other  plant  grown,  flowering  all 
summer  and  fall  if  the  simple  cultural  directions  are  followed  closely. 
They  can  be  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  if  possible  plant  in  an 
open  sunny  situation.  Prepare  the  soil  thoroughly  by  digging  12  to 
IS  inches  deep  in  the  fall,  if  possible,  and  again  in  the  spring.  Plant 
any  time  between  April  20th  and  June  1st,  digging  holes  six  inches  deep 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart.  Then  lay  in  the  tuber  flat  on  its  side, 
the  size  of  which  makes  no  difference  as  long  as  it  has  one  strong  eye 
or  sprout.  Cover  three  inches  deep,  thus  leaving  the  hole  one  half  full, 
to  be  filled  after  plant  comes  up  6  to  8  inches  above  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  is  large  enough,  cut  out  the  top  of  it  just  above 
the  second  or  third  set  of  leaves,  which  causes  the  plant  to  grow  a  stout 
branch  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  four  or  six  leaves  left.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up,  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  soil 
loose  and  mellow  by  hoeing  or  cultivating  once  or  twice  a  week  and  just 
as  soon  after  a  rain  as  possible.  As  scon  as  the  buds  appear  stop  all 
cultivation  and  give  the  beds  a  mulch  of  rotted  manure,  leaves,  etc. 
Water  the  beds  and  plants  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  week  and  especially 
during  the  dry  weather.      Tie  each  plant  to  a  strong  stake  so  it  may 
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have  a  strong  support.  To  have  the  greatest  success  is  to  keep  them 
growing  but  as  strong  and  sturdy  as  possible.  Never  allow  the  jaded 
flowers  to  remain  on  the  plant,  cut  them  off  with  as  much  stem  or  stake 
as  you  can.  To  have  large  blooms  it  is  necessary  to  disbud,  leaving 
the  center  bud  and  taking  off  the  side  ours,  leaving  a  stem  approxi- 
mately eighteen   inches  long. 

Dahlias  will  continue  to  bloom  until  a  heavy  frost  kills  the  tops, 
to  lair  tall.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Schultz. 
3001   Briggs  Ave.,  Bronx,  X.  Y.  C. 

NEWS  ITEMS 
The  Society  of  Little  Gardens 

The  society  of  Little  Gardens  has.  during  the  past  year,  continued  its  work  of 
encouraging  the  planting  of  waste  places  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  the  pleasure  of 
raising  flowers  into  the  lives  of  those  whose  pleasures  are  few.  But  its  most  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  exerted  in  promoting  various  kinds  of  war-work,  and  to  attain  this 
end  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  it  has  co-operated  with  the  organizations  alreadj 
established  and  doing  good  work,  in  preference  to  starting  new  enterprises. 

A  leaflet  on  War  Garden  planting  has  been  published  and  over  two  thousand  copies 
have  been  distributed,  besides  several  thousand  leaflets  on  gardening,  canning  and  food 
conservation  issued  by  other  societies.  At  the  request  of  tin  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington,  statements  on  food  conservation  have  been  brought  before  the  public. 
\  i  ommunity  Garden  having  been  started  at  Parkesburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  So- 
ciety of  Little  Gardens  sent  its  instructor.  Mi>>  Exley,  to  help  one  hundred  children 
start  war-gardens,  and  give  a  weekly  lesson  on  cultivation. 

Through  the  French  War  Relief  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  $">15.75  has  been 
senl  to  France  for  Reconstruction  work,  $100.00  for  planting  trees,  and.  since  the  drive, 
$230.00  for  Relief  work. 

To  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  at  Ambler,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
nne  member,  the  sum  of  $300. (X)  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  pigs,  to  be 
known  a--  "The  bold  of  the  Society  of  Little  ('.anion-." 

From  the  funds  oi  the  Societj  $500.00  has  been  given  to  the  School  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  equipment,  as  the  best  way  of  increasing  the  food  supply. 

Miss  Exley  and  other  experts  have  been  sent  to  visit  different  branches  to  show 
the  members  how  to  start  war  gardens  in  unpromising  places,  sometimes  with  great 
success. 

Through  different  members,  the  Society  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  the  National  War  Gardens  Commission,  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service,  the  National  Forestry  Association,  the  Women's  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  Defence  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Women's  Land  Army  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  French  War  Relief  Committee,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Native  Plants  and  its  own  numerous  branches,  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  and  the  Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Bertha   A.    Clatk.   Secretary, 
July  tOth,  1918.  2215  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia 

The  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  held  its  Commencement  exercises  on  Friday, 
July  26,  1918,  at  the  school  which  is  located  on  Old  Limekiln  Road,  Ambler,  Penna. 

The  students  completing  the  full  two-year  course  this  year  number  seven  and  these 
graduates  come  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States: 


Louise-  11.  Brooks,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Harriette  Emma  Brown,         Taunton,  Mass. 

Beatrice  M.George,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ruth  A.  Gerhard,  Germantown,  Pa. 

A.  Hortense  Knudsen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marion  M.  Meredith,  Richmond,  Va. 

Beatrice  L.  Williams,  Denver,  Col. 

These  students  are  well  fitted  to  carry  on  food  production  in  all  lines  of  horti- 
culture especially  in  the  production  of  more  fruits  and  vegetables.  Many  of  the  students 
have  given  outside  professional  help  on  their  free  school  days  thus  substantially  increas- 
ing food  this  year  in  various  communities. 

The  past  year  at'  the  school  has  been  most  successful  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
immediate  need  of  the  nation  for  trained  workers  in  practical  horticulture  a  special 
War  Course  of  ten  weeks'  is  offered  beginning  September  16  and  continuing  until 
November  23d.  The  "  Captain's  Course  of  ten  weeks"  offers  courses  in  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Soils,  Fertilizers,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Vegetable  Gardening, 
Poultry,  Business  Methods,  Floriculture,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Canning  and  Preserving. 
All  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  school. 


BOOK  NOTICES 
Farm  Diary.  By  E.  H.  Thomson.  World  Book  Co..  Vonkers.  X.  V.  Price.  $1.80 
This  Business  Record  and  Account  Book  for  farmers  has  been  prepared  after  the 
plan  outlined  by  E.  H.  Thomson  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  This  system  has  been  based  on 
farm  experience  and  offers  a  simple  method  of  keeping  accurate  farm  accounts.  The 
book  includes  daily  records  of  work,  sales,  etc.;  a  monthly  summary  of  receipts  from 
sales  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  of  expenses;  a  yearly  record  of  livestock,  crops,  etc.. 
and  space  for  an  inventory  of  farm  tools.  The  accounts  are  itemized  in  such  a  way 
that  the  farmer  can  readily  see  what  each  crop  or  animal  actually  costs  him,  and  where 
he  is  making  or  losing  money.  A  Farm  Diary,  accurately  kept,  will  prove  of  great  service 
in  putting  the  farm  on  an  efficiency  basis,  and  in  these  days  of  rapidly  increasing  costs 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  haphazard  methods. 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small  Fruits.  By  Frances  Duncan.  Scribner's.  New 
Vork.     $1.40  net. 

"Home  Vegetables  and  Small  Fruits"  by  Frances  Duncan  has  been  written  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  beginner,  and  the  author  has  a  gift  of  explaining  the  various 
gardening  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  both  clear  and  interesting  to  the 
easily  confused  amateur.  The  war  gardener  in  city  and  town  who  wants  to  make  the 
most  of  a  small  garden  space  will  find  this  book  a  well  chosen  "guide,  philosopher  and 
friend." 

THE  DIRECTORY  OF  MEMBERS 

The  Directory  of  Members  issued  as  the  August-September  number  of  the  Bulletin 
was  compiled  as  accurately  as  possible  with  the  information  in  the  National  Office. 
Members  more  than  one  year  in  arrears  were  not  listed.  However  since  the  list  was 
sent  to  the  printers  some  members  in  arrears  have  paid  dues  and  new  members  have 
been  added  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  directory.  If  any  member  is  listed 
incorrectly,  please  inform  the  General  Secretary  that  office  records  may  be  corrected. 

The  Bulletin,  issued  monthly  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under 
whose  authority  it  is  published.  President,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma.  Mich.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Louise  M.  Goodrich;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Norton,  New  York 
City.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders.  All  contributions  and  all  changes  of 
address  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  414  Madison  Avenue,   New  York. 


MEMBERS'   ADVERTISEMENTS 

Who's  the  "Mr.  Hoover"  for  the  birds?  Why,  Evans  Bros.,  of  course!  They 
have  the  shelters  and  grain  all  ready  for  birds  that  protected  your  vegetables  and 
fruit  for  "cold  pack."  Send  5  cents  for  catalogue.  230  Main  St.,  Evanston,  111.  Tel. 
2863. 

American  woman,  twenty-three,  wants  to  take  charge  of  breeding  establishment 
or  ranch  for  Standard  or  Thoroughbred  horses,  or  similar  position.  Brought  up  on 
stock  farm,  highly  educated  in  blood  lines,  can  look  after  brood  stock,  develop  the 
hunter  or  cavalry  type,  prepare  for  sale  ring,  show  ring,  or  race  track.  Association 
member.  Prefer  the  West.  Address  M.  F.  B.,  care  Woman's  Farm  and  Garden  Assn., 
414  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

For  Sale:  Airedale  Terriers,  thorobred,  pedigreed.  Splendid  females  for  breed- 
ing, also  exceptionally  fine  pups,  both  sexes,  4  mos.,  for  companions,  pets,  hunters, 
etc.     Address  Elizabeth  Allen,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

A  number  of  extra  fine  seeds  of  the  old-fashioned  single  Hollyhocks,  also  some 
healthy,  vigorous  rhizomes  of  common  Violet  and  yellow  Iris.  10c  a  full  packet. 
."Oc  for  3  rhizomes.     Parcel  post  extra.      L.  H.  Emory,  Grey  Rosh,  Pikesville,  Indiana. 


The  Bulletin  Quoted  in  the  August  Number  of  the  English  Farm  and  Garden 

Leaflet 

"A  Garden  Hint. — In  the  July  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  U.  S.  A.,  some  Garden  Hints  are  contributed  over  the  signature  of 
Grace  A.  McKenzie  Clark.  One  of  these  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our  cucumber  growers. 
'When  planting  cucumbers,  put  a  few  radish  seeds  in  the  center  of  each  hill.  The 
cucumber  beetle  will  attack  the  radish  leaves,  and  not   those  of  the  cucumbers.'  " 

Miss  Jekyll,  the  English  gardening  authority,  writes  to  Mrs.  Francis  King,  "I  must 
thank  you  for  the  Bulletins,  always  full  of  interest.  I  handed  the  last  with  the  articles 
on  Marketing  in  Atlantic  City  to  the  editor  of  'The  Garden'  in  case  of  its  being  repro- 
duced in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  group  'Country  Life'  has." 


Send  in  contributions  for  the  next    Bulletin    to    the 
General  Secretary  before  October  15th. 

What  are  you  doing? 

What    is    the    Local    Organization  to  which  you  be- 
long accomplishing? 

What  is  your  Town  doing? 

All  cf  these  things  are  of    immediate  interest  to   all 
members   of  this  Association. 
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POULTRY  FARMING 

POULTRY  farming  presents  to  my  mind,  after  ten  years  personal 
and  practical  experience,  an  ideal  occupation  for  women  in  that  it 
offers  a  happy  balance  between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal.  It  is 
sufficiently  personal  for  her  to  make  it  an  expression  of  her  ideals  of 
order,  of  cleanliness,  of  comfort,  of  harmonious  activity,  of  beauty  even, 
and  yet,  in  its  objective  sense,  so  impersonal  that  she  comes  only  into 
occasional  contact,  and  that  usually  of  the  pleasantest  sort,  with  the 
buyers  of  her  products.  The  degree  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  association 
between  producer  and  consumer  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  irreproach- 
ability  of  the  product  to  the  market. 

My  own  poultry  farm  which  stands  to-day  a  well-equipped  modern 
plant,  upon  a  practical  and  profitable  working  basis,  represents  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  most  modest  beginning.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  capital 
with  which  to  construct  at  the  outset  a  full-fledged  poultry  farm  was  in 
reality  an  advantage,  although  it  seemed  a  hardship  at  the  time.  The 
result  has  been  that  our  investments,  for  my  sister  and  I  have  worked 
out  this  problem  together,  have  kept  pace  with  our  actual  needs,  and 
these  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  experience  and  substantial  achieve- 
ment. In  this  way  the  farm  has  not  entailed  upon  us  at  any  time  a 
heavy  financial  burden. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  July  3.  1918,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Ten  cents  a  copy.  Fifty  cents  a  year 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  beginner  in  poultry  farming  should  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  type  and  size  of  the  houses  she  will  need  and  of  the 
most  desirable  location  for  them,  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  hens 
she  can  successfully  handle  and  of  the  breed  best  suited  to  her  local 
market,  a  thorough  knowledge  also  of  her  land,  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages for  poultry  raising.  All  of  this  comes  gradually,  and  with 
the  coming  of  this  knowledge  comes  sometimes  even  more  lingeringly 
the  wisdom  to  apply  it.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  sufficient 
capital  to  purchase  a  farm  and  to  construct  one  good  poultry  house, 
with  a  residence  to  maintain  one's  self  in  simplicity  for  a  year  or  two, 
would  constitute  an  adequate  financial  basis  upon  which  to  build. 

One  learns  how  to  care  for  hens  only  through  caring  for  them. 
All  the  books  on  the  subject  are  nothing  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  actual  experience.  One  secures  a  market  for  one's  chickens  and 
eggs  from  the  smallest  beginnings:  one  satisfied  customer  added  to  another 
until  the  sum  of  one's  produd  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for 
it.  Then  the  building  of  another  chicken  house  and  a  larger  output  of 
eggs,  and  so  on  until  one's  ideal  of  the  full  stature  of  personal  achieve- 
ment in  this  line  is  realized. 

The  result  in  my  own  case  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  Indeed 
if  the  veil  behind  which  lay  the  future  with  its  fulfillments  had  been 
lifted  as  we  left  our  New  York  apartment  to  take  possession  of  the 
farm  which  had  so  lately  become  nt\  own,  I  would  probably  have  paused 
in  dismay  at  the  vision  of  the  responsibility  and  activities  which  were 
in  store  for  me.  But  Phillips  Brooks'  prayer  has  stood  me  in  good  stead, 
"0  Lord,  give  me  not  worth  equal  to  my  strength,  rather  give  me  strength 
equal  to  my  worth."  For  one's  worth  so  often  outstrips  one's  estimate 
of  one's  ability. 

That  there  is  abundant  opportunity  to-day  in  this  field  of  endeavor 
there  is  no  question,  and  this  opportunity  is  knocking  loudly  at  the  door 
of  every  intelligent  woman  who  possesses  a  fitness  for  the  work  and  a 
willingness  to  devote  to  it  her  time,  her  energy,  and  her  ability.  Upon 
such  a  one  success  in  full  measure  waits. 

Lillian  Walter. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Notice  to  Members 

The  Annual  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
on  November  6,  7  and  8  has  been  postponed.  For  further  information 
inquire  at  National  Office  or  write  to  Mrs.  N.  B.  Ashby,  3209  Beaver 
Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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ILLINOIS  TRAINING  FARM 

THE  graduation  exercises  of  the  Illinois  Training  Farm  for  Girls, 
held  September  17  at  Liberty  Farms  were  an  inspiring  culmination 
of  a  season's  successful  work.  Forty  girls,  good  to  look  at,  full  of  energy, 
and  anxious  to  demonstrate  what  the  training  had  done  for  them,  dressed 
in  their  working  togs  were  ready  to  receive  their  guests. 

I  say  "working  togs"  because  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  what  the  girls  wore  was  of  the  very  least  importance. 
It  was  what  they  had  been  taught  to  do,  with  what  degree  of  success 
they  were  able  to  carry  on  this  constructive  work  behind  the  lines,  and 
the  results  obtained  that  were  of  prime  importance.  Then  too,  many 
a  bright  girl,  a  splendid  prospect  for  the  work,  would  have  had  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  farm  training  this  season  had  she  been  required  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  uniform.  The  working  clothes  of  the  girls  told  the 
farmers  more  plainly  than  words  that  they  were  there  for  work,  not  to 
show  off  an  attractive  costume. 

So  our  girls  were  arrayed  in  overalls,  red  bandanas,  khaki  middies 
and  short  skirts,  trouserettes,  overettes  and  sweaters,  and  khaki  riding 
costumes.  No  group  of  girls  in  organdies  and  lawns  could  have  been 
more  attractive. 

The  farmers  throughout  the  country  came  in  their  automobiles  by 
hundreds  and  inspected  the  farm  with  the  keenest  interest.  There  were 
down  state  professors,  members  of  various  breeders'  associations,  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  the  Creamery  Package  Company,  and  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  as  well  as  those  who  had  made  donations  to 
the  Farm  or  bought  its  produce  before  a  market  had  been  established, 
and  the  proud  parents  of  these  girl  pioneers  who  shall  always  have  to 
their  credit  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  enlist  at  the  Training  Farm. 
In  all  there  was  an  assemblage  of  about  seven  hundred  persons. 

The  day  was  perfect.  Roadway,  groves  and  lawn  were  in  spick  and 
span  order.  A  huge  American  flag  over  the  driveway  and  a  Jackie  Band 
of  fifty  pieces  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  completed  the  picture. 

A  farm  dinner  was  served  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Lowden  and  about 
sixty  invited  guests  in  a  large  tent  on  the  lawn,  thus  demonstrating  the 
efficiency  of  the  .  Domestic  Science  Department.  This  department 
under  the  able  management  of  the  house  mother,  Mrs.  Glenna  Morse, 
has  been  a  revelation  to  many  of  the  students.  During  the  season  each 
girl  has  been  required  to  serve  her  time  in  the  kitchen  where  she  has  been 
taught  to  prepare  meals  for  fifty  persons,  using  up  all  left-overs  and 
adhering  strictly  to  the  conservation  program,  and  has  also  taken  her 
turn  in  canning  and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sufficient  farm  pro- 
duce has  been  canned  or  dried  to  supply  the  table  for  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
until  the  next  harvest. 
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The  program  included  demonstrations  by  the  girls,  of  their  ability 
to  harness  and  handle  heavy  farm  horses,  to  plow,  spread  manure,  run 
a  tractor,  and  to  care  for  the  live  stock  including  milking  the  cows. 

Governor  Lowden  gave  a  rousing  talk,  highly  commending  the 
young  ladies  who  had  foregone  a  summer's  pleasure  and  had  equipped 
themselves  for  real  service  to  their  country.  He  said,  "The  war  is  not 
yet  over  and  we  should  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  the  situation  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come  if  necessary.  Another  year  of  war  and  our 
women  with  farm  knowledge,  even  though  limited,  will  be  welcomed  as 
a  much  needed  force."  Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Frederick  Dow  of  the 
Council  of  Defense,  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnson,  Captain  Abercrombie, 
and  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

Several  scholarships  were  awarded  by  individuals  and  two  were 
given  by  the  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  These  scholar- 
ships will  be  both  a  financial  help  and  a  great  moral  support  to  the  girls 
most  interested  and  anxious  to  continue  in  agricultural  work. 

We  feel  that  the  Farm  has  been  a  great  success  but  we  are  not 
content  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  have  made  many  mistakes  but  have 
learned  much.  To  run  a  two-hundred  acre  farm  is  a  man's  size  job, 
to  say  nothing  of  running  a  boarding  school  for  fifty  girls  with  free 
board,  room  and  tuition  including  a  domestic  science  department.  In 
addition  to  this  there  has  been  the  constant  need  of  holding  before  the 
girls  high  ideals  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  of  real  service  to  our  country, 
as  well  as  emphasizing  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  life  on  a  farm  and 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  about  a  happy  co-operation  of  domestic  and 
farm  work  for  women. 

The  members  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  whose  aims  and  efforts  have  always  been 
to  promote  interest  in  agricultural  work  among  women,  are  proud  of  the 
Farm  as  the  child  of  their  dreams.  It  has  been  a  training  school  for  the 
committee  in  charge  as  well  as  for  the  girls.  Among  the  members  of 
the  Association  affiliated  with  the  Woman's  Land  Army  who  have 
worked  untiringly  for  the  success  of  the  Farm  are  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward, 
Mrs.  Bertram  J.  Calm,  Mrs.  Edward  Phelps,  Mrs.  Vibe  K.  Spicer,  Mrs. 
Charles  Deusner,  Mrs.  Walter  Brewster,  Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard,  and  our 
able  chairman,  Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake,  all  of  whom  because  of  this  experience 
are  better  equipped  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Association  and  to  answer 
whatever  calls  may  come. 

This  winter  the  Farm  is  offering  attractive  courses  in  milk  testing, 
butter  and  cheese  making,  and  care  of  the  herd,  under  the  instruction 
of  Miss  Allison  Ransford,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
and  Miss  Lela  Merriam. 

Laura  C.  Rosenstone,  Chairman  of  Farm  Management  Committee. 
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LAND  SERVICE  NOTES 

"  I  "HE  most  important  work  of  the  Land  Service  Committee  at  present 
■*•  is  the  training  of  women  to  replace  men  who  have  gone  from  the 
farms  to  the  front.  State  agricultural  colleges  offer  the  best  training 
and  many  colleges  this  year  have  arranged  special  courses  for  women. 
To  enable  promising  young  women  who  are  dependent  on  their  own 
resources  to  take  these  courses  the  Land  Service  Committee  is  awarding 
scholarships  in  state  agricultural  colleges.  The  amount  of  each  scholar- 
ship is  sufficient  to  pay  living  expenses  during  a  short  winter  course  or 
for  the  entire  year  as  the  case  may  be.  Two  scholarships  have  already 
been  awarded  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Michigan,  while  funds  have  been 
started  in  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Kentucky. 

Illinois 

The  two  young  women  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  in 
Illinois  are  graduates  of  the  Illinois  Training  Farm.  This  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  short  courses  offered  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  this  winter.  During  the  spring  officers  of  the 
Mid-West  Branch  and  of  the  Illinois  Woman's  Land  Army  took  up  the 
matter  of  agricultural  training  for  women  with  Dean  Davenport  and  it 
is  largely  due  to  these  conferences  that  valuable  short  courses  are  now 
open  to  women  at  this  institution. 

The  following  news  item  quoted  from  the  Kendall  County  News, 
Piano,  Illinois,  is  an  interesting  comment  on  the  training  offered: 

"Side  by  side  with  the  men  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  who  prepare  for  duty  in  the  army  'over 
there'  will  be  another  training  corps  composed  of  women  who  will  be 
preparing  for  duty  'over  here'.  The  Land  Army  of  America  is  calling 
for  women  with  a  knowledge  of  farm  life  and  work.  To  meet  these  needs 
the  University  will  offer  courses  in  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as  the  use 
of  farm  tractors,  seed  inspection,  grain  standardization,  poultry  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  eggs,  and  dairy  work.  This  'training  corps' 
of  women  will  be  no  less  important  than  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  for  enrollment  in 
it,  will  mean  that  for  every  woman  who  becomes  a  trained  farm  or  dairy 
worker  a  man  wjll  be  released  for  service  at  the  front." 

Michigan 

In  Michigan  the  Scholarship  Fund  will  enable  one  young  woman  to 
attend  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for  the  entire  year,  paying  all 
living  expenses.  The  candidate  selected  is  a  member  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  who  is  anxious  to  do  war  work  on  the  farm.  Recently 
she  wrote  as  follows: 
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August  8,  1918. 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  working  for  my  brother  on  the  farm  all  the  spring  but  have  finished 
my  work  and  would  like  to  do  war  work  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do. 

I  have  not  had  any  training,  only  practical  work  with  my  brother.  I  should  like 
to  have  attended  an  agricultural  school  this  fall  but  could  not  because  of  lack  of  means. 
Are  there  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  schools  where  a  girl  could  work  her  way 
through?  I  have  had  a  high  school  education,  also  have  obtained  a  limited  certificate 
to  teach  from  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  Michigan. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Norma  Pullcn. 
Allegan,  Michigan. 

Contributions  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
and  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward,  Chairman,  Land  Service 
Committee,  414  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Scholarship  Fund,  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association. 


THE  COMPOST-HEAP 

NOVEMBER  is  the  best  month  to  make  a  compost-heap  but  if  one 
has  neglected  to  do  this  do  not  let  the  month  of  December  go  by 
without  starting  one.  In  war  times  when  all  forms  of  fertilizer  are  ex- 
pensive, anyone  who  intends  to  have  either  vegetable  gardens  or  flower 
gardens  will  find  the  compost  heap  a  valuable  thing  in  the  spring.  I 
choose  an  inconspicuous  corner  of  the  poultry  yard.  Here  I  throw  all 
decaying  vegetables  from  the  garden,  all  litter,  all  leaves  I  can  collect, 
and  even  the  pressed  apples  from  the  cider  press.  I  throw  a  little 
earth  over  it  once  in  a  while  and  the  hens  do  the  rest.  You  will  find 
lots  of  things  to  throw  on  it  all  winter  and  in  the  spring  this  rotted 
pile  can  be  forked  into  the  ground  and  becomes  valuable  food  for  the 
plant  life.  Of  course  it  is  a  better  plan  to  begin  a  compost-heap  in 
the  summer,  when  one  can  collect  all  grass  clippings  and  green  pea 
vines  or  any  such  vine  that  has  done  bearing  and  that  must  be  cleared 
from  the  garden  to  make  room  for  another  and  a  later  crop.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  to  begin  in  December  than  not  at  all.'  Even  a  small 
heap  of  well  rotted  leaves  will  help  to  make  the  garden  pay. 

Grace  A.  M.  Clark. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  UNIT 
Hilltop  Farm,  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

THE  formation  and  conduct  of  this  unit  was  undertaken  for  several 
purposes.  First,  it  seemed  a  patriotic  duty  to  utilize  land  for  food 
products  that  would  not  otherwise  be  used  for  this  purpose;  second,  it 
was  to  test  the  physical  ability  and  spirit  of  the  college  students  to 
carry  on  a  war  garden  from  the  planting  to  the  harvesting,  and,  mean- 
while, to  prove  their  worth  as  laborers  to  neighboring  farmers.  During 
May  and  up  to  the  closing  of  college,  the  middle  of  June,  the  planting 
was  done  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  by  twenty  different  girls.  From 
June  15  to  September  15,  twelve  different  girls  were  in  residence,  the 
length  of  time  of  each  varying  from  three  weeks  to  two  months.  Five 
acres  of  sod  were  transformed  into  a  garden  which  a  neighboring  farmer 
pronounced  as  more  varied  and  quite  as  productive  as  that  of  any  farmer 
in  the  vicinity.  The  farmers  who  watched  the  turning  of  the  sod  arid 
later  the  growth  of  Quitch  grass  were  skeptical  of  the  results.  As  the 
season  advanced  the  persistent  "work  of  the  students  "won  out,"  and  to 
their  credit  there  was  a  flourishing  garden,  with  highest  commendations 
from  the  farmers  added.  In  short,  the  Unit  accomplished  with  the  best 
of  health  and  fine  spirit,  even  more  than  its  director  expected  in  the 
following  respects:  A  garden  yielding  large  crops;  the  farmers  "con- 
verted" so  that  they  have  employed  students  in  their  own  harvesting 
this  fall,  and  are  asking  for  their  help  next  summer;  all  products  readily 
sold  to  individuals  and  at  the  Community  market  in  Northampton, 
largely,  for  canning;  also  farmers  helped  to  sell  the  products  in  the  same 
market. 

An  especially  gratifying  result  of  the  Smith  Unit  in  Chesterfield  is 
the  friendly  relations  established  between  it  and  the  community.  The 
way  is  clearly  open  and  a  cordial  welcome  waiting  college  girls  to  work 
next  summer  on  the  farms,  to  help  market  the  products,  and  to  con- 
tribute as  they  did  the  past  summer  a  most  acceptable  social  element  to 
the  village  life.  Josephine  A.  Clark, 

Director. 


The  Bulletin,  issued  monthly  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under 
whose  authority  it  is  published.  President,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Louise  M.  Goodrich;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Norton,  New  York 
City.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders.  All  contributions  and  all  changes  of 
address  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  414  Madison  Avenue,   New  York. 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENT 

American  woman,  thirty,  wants  position  on  sheep  farm.  Has  had  three  months' 
work  with  pasture  and  show  stock  on  one  of  the  best  stocked  farms  of  the  East,  besides 
four  seasons  of  practical  farming  including  poultry  and  market  gardening.  Any  locality. 
Address  G.  F.,  Care  of  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  414  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

Injurious  Insects  and  Useful  Birds.  By  F.  L.  Washburn,  M.  A.  Edited  by 
Kary  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.      J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.      453  p.,  il.      $2.00  net. 

This  book  in  about  370  pages,  treats  of  losses  to  agriculture  by  the  attacks  of 
insects;  their  structure  and  classification;  methods  for  collecting  and  preserving  them; 
farm  practices,  spraying,  spray  materials  and  fumigation  for  their  control:  then  follow 
chapters  on  the  chief  pests  of  fruit  trees,  truck  crops,  field  crops,  greenhouses,  shade- 
trees,  and  on  the  insects  affecting  man,  stock,  poultry,  cereals  in  mills  and  in  storage, 
and  one  on  our  insect  friends.  The  book  is  well  written,  freely  illustrated  and  should 
prove  very  useful,  its  chief  drawback  being  the  brevity  of  treatment  necessary  to  cover 
so  much  ground  in  so  little  space. 

Orchard  and  Garden:  A  Guide  Book  for  Beginners.  By  Benjamin  Wallace 
Douglass.     Federal  Publishing  Co.,  Indianapolis.     353  p.,  il. 

"Orchard  and  Garden"  has  been  prepared  by  a  writer  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  intricate  problems  of  agriculture.  The  book  conveys  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  practical  information  of  great  help  to  anyone  taking  up  this  line  of  work.  The 
inspirational  manner  in  which  this  book  is  written  gives  it  an  added  value  and  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  more  earnest  work. 

Two  Girls  on  the  Land:  War-time  on  a  Dartmoor  Farm.  By  Olive  Hockin. 
Edward  Arnold,  London.      158  p.      2-0  net. 

A  bright  little  book  telling  of  the  experiences  from  month  to  month  of  the  writer 
and  a  girl  friend  while  doing  their  "bit"  on  an  old-fashioned  English  farm.-  Coming 
in  contact  with  the  workers  opened  tip  ;i  new  viewpoint  to  them  as  it  will  to  many 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  farm  life.  The  story  brings  out  two  important  facts: 
first  that  the  farmer  earns  all  he  gets,  and  second  the  value  of  the  farmer  to  the  world. 


Send  in  contributions  for  the  next    Bulletin    to    the 
General  Secretary  before  November   15th. 

What  are  you  doing? 

What    is    the    Local    Organization  to  which  you  be- 
long accomplishing? 

What  is  your  Town  doing? 

All  of  these  things  are  of    immediate  interest  to  all 
members   of  this  Association. 
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THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY 
OF  AMERICA 

I  HAVE  been  so  much  absorbed  in  my  own  work  this  past  year  that  I 
sometimes  feel  the  only  subject  I  can  talk  on  with  any  degree  of 
intelligence  is  women  in  agriculture.  In  the  autumn  of  1915  I  took 
the  position  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  (formerly  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation) because  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else  at  the  time  who  was 
available.  I  had  been  recording  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  yearly 
conference  in  1915  so  that  I  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  tremendously  interested  in  its  possibilities. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  agriculture  in  America  was  not 
in  a  good  condition,  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor 
made  the  outlook  very  discouraging.  The  ratio  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer was  steadily  decreasing,  but  the  war  brought  about  a  crisis, 
and  unless  the  country  was  to  face  possible  starvation,  radical  measures 
must  be  undertaken.  I  had  always  been  interested  in  agriculture  as 
a  profession  for  women  but  prior  to  the  war  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
women  without  capital  to  make  a  start  in  farming  or  gardening — the 
exigencies  of  war,  however,  have  brought  both  the  necessity  and  op- 
portunity for  women  to  engage  in  agricultural  work.      Knowing  of  the 
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success  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  of  England,  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  formed  a  Land  Service  League  to  start  the  work  in  this 
country,  in  co-operation  with  the  National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 
The  joint  chairman  of  the  committees  unfortunately  proved  entirely 
inadequate,  and  by  the  time  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  her 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  Association  to  attempt  any  further 
work.  However  the  lessons  learned  from  our  mistakes  proved  of  value, 
when  the  mayor's  standing  committee  on  agriculture  was  formed  in 
May,  1917,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Virginia  Gildersleeve. 
I  was  a  member  of  this  committee  together  with  Ida  Ogilvie,  and  Bryn 
Mawrters  should  feel  proud  that  it  was  largely  from  her  very  successful 
conduct  of  the  Bedford  Camp  that  the  impetus  for  the  Land  Army 
movement  was  derived.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  a  few  "units" 
or  camps  of  women  agricultural  workers  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  women's  division  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau 
was  secured  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Louise  Odencrantz.  At 
first  it  was  hard  to  get  a  hearing  from  the  farmers  and  it  was  necessary 
to  send  out  a  tactful  and  practical  woman  to  enlist  them  on  our  side. 
For  some  time  there  was  little  response  and  we  feared  that  all  our  volun- 
teers who  had  so  eagerly  enlisted,  would  wait  in  vain,  but  when  the 
fruit  ripened  and  no  men  were  to  be  had  the  farmers  sent  word  to  us, 
"Send  us  some  women  and  we'll  try  them."  So  about  twelve  small 
units  were  sent  out  in  addition  to  the  large  camp  at  Bedford,  and  the 
girls  made  good.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  were  also 
trying  out  their  undergraduates  on  farm  work,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
season  enough  experiments  had  been  made  to  prove  that  the  principle 
was  a  sound  one,  and  that  in  America  as  in  England  women  could  be 
quickly  trained  to  do  much  of  the  work  on  the  farms.  Unfortunately 
with  the  change  of  administration  in  New  York,  the  Mayor's  committee 
of  women,  including  the  committee  on  agriculture  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tion to  Mayor  Hylan,  and  there  was  no  one  to  carry  on  their  work. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  a  conference  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  was  held  in  October  in  Chicago  and  a  call  for  a  Woman's 
Land  Army  was  sent  out  by  it.  Shortly  after  this  my  work  was  changed 
to  Field  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  I  immediately  began  to  take 
steps  to  organize  the  Land  Army  work.  After  communicating  with 
the  council  of  National  Defense  and  the  New  York  State  Chairman, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  a  meeting 
was  called  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  on  December 
21st,  1917,  to  consider  the  question  of  women  in  agriculture.  Miss 
Helen  Fraser,  who  was  present  and  who  gave  a  very  stirring  account 
of  what  the  women  had  done  in  agricultural  work  in  England,  told  me 
afterwards  that  the  meeting  was  the  most  hopeful  thing  she  had  seen 


since  she  came  to  America.  The  speakers  were  all  men  and  women  who 
had  actual  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  New  York  by  women  during 
the  previous  season  and  their  testimony  was  convincing.  This  con- 
ference resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Women's 
Land  Army  of  America,  from  which  has  grown  the  National  Woman's 
Land  Army  and  State  Committees  which  are  carrying  on  the  work  so 
well  today. 

As  yet  we  have  made  but  a  beginning,  but  every  woman  trained 
this  year  is  worth  two  untrained  workers  next  year,  and  whether  we 
have  war  or  peace  next  year,  and  for  some  years  to  come  we  shall  have 
need  of  the  women  on  the  land  to  make  up  for  all  the  men  who  will  not 
return  to  the  soil.  The  loss  of  men  and  of  arable  land  in  Europe  leaves 
us  with  a  great  responsibility  which  can  only  be  met  by  the  women  in 
America.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
women  workers,  but,  as  in  England,  the  conservatism  of  the  farmers 
and  especially  of  the  government  officials  is  slow  to  yield.  That  it  must 
give  way  before  the  necessity  of  war,  I  am  convinced,  but  if  you  will 
all  lend  a  helping  hand  and  word  when  opportunity  offers  that  day  will 
arrive  more  speedily,  and  our  country  be  more  fully  prepared  to  do  its 
full  share  in  this  warfare  of  Principle  against  Autocracy. 

(Signed)  Hilda  Loines. 

From  "Letters  from  the  Class  of  1900," 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918. 

NATIONAL  AIMS 
Recommendations  Adopted  by  a  Quorum  of  the  Council  on  October  14 

1.  The  organization  of  Branches. 

2.  The  training  of  women  for  responsible  positions  on  the  farm,  this  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  Scholarship  Fund  established  by  the  Land  Service  Committee 
and  in  other  ways  as  opportunity  offers. 

3.  The  placing  of  women  in  positions  where  their  efforts  will  count  for  most  in  the 
production  and  conservation  of  food. 

4.  The  general  improvement  of  the  Bulletin  making  it  a  practical  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  among  members. 

5.  The  building  up  of  an  authoritative  reference  library  on  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  the  Association. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  BRANCHES 
General: 

1.  Make  your  Branch  an  information  bureau.  Expect  the  National  Office  and  other 
organisations  to  refer  inquiiies  pertaining  to  your  locality  to  you. 

2.  Keep  your  members  in  touch  with  the  work  of  your  Branch  and  of  the  National 
Association  through  the  monthly  Bulletin  and  by  circular  letters  or  Branch  leaflets. 
This  is  very  important  as  the  Bulletin  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  Branches  in  touch 
with  the  National  Association  and  with  each  other. 

3.  Send  to  the  National  Office  for  insertion  in  the  Bulletin  before  the  15th  of  each 
month: 

a.  News  items  of  Branch  activities. 

b.  Practical  suggestions  for  farm  or  garden  work  which  have  proved  successful 
in  your  own  experience. 


Educational: 

1.  In  centers  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  members  hold  regular  meetings 
for  the  study  or  discussion  of  agricultural  problems  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  one  another. 

2.  In  thinly  settled  reg:ons,  arrange  a  correspondence  course  in  connection  with  the 
state  agricultural  college. 

3.  Establish  a  circulating  library  of  standard  agricultural  books,  this  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Branch  or  loaned  by  individual  members. 

4.  Interest  the  public  school  board  of  your  community  in  agricultural  education  for 
the  school  children. 

5.  Help  the  State  Land  Service  Committee  in  raising  funds  to  enable  young  women  in 
your  state  to  secure  agricultural  training.  A  Scholarship  Fund  has  already  been 
established  in  several  states  and  several  scholarships  awarded. 

Special  Note: 

These  are  only  suggestions  as  each  Branch  should  plan  its  activities  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  its  own  region. 

BRITISH  WAR  FILM 

THE  following  important  letter  to  the  President  of  this  Association 
speaks  for  itself.  Miss  Webb,  Miss  Goodrich  and  Miss  Elma 
Loines  by  invitation  saw  this  film  of  British  women  in  war  work  on 
its  first  showing  in  New  York.  They  considered  it  very  fine,  especially 
the  pictures  dealing  with  women  on  the  land.  Watch  for  this  film  in 
your  city  or  town;  see  it;  speak  of  it  at  meetings  and  to  individuals, 
that  we  may  better  meet  the  "stiff  struggle"  of  which  Miss  Broad- 
hurst's  letter  tells,  that  struggle  which  we  all  know  is  ahead  of  us. 

Banks  Building,  16  St.  James  St.,  London,  S.E.  1,  Oct.  11,  1918. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  the  Cinema  of  the  British  Woman's 
War  Work  is  now  in  New  York  and  preparing  for  production.  We 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  a  great  success  in  America,  but  that 
success  will  depend  largely  on  the  efforts  of  the  American  women, 
particularly  directed  through  their  big  organizations.  The  delay  in 
sending  it  over  has  been  due  to  the  great  difficulties  here  of  shortage 
of  labor,  our  men  are  now  depleted  in  every  industry  almost  to  the 
extreme  limit,  and  combing  out  is  still  going  on. 

However,  in  the  end  it  has  come  through  and  our  Government 
has  taken  much  trouble  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  pro- 
duction. W7e  have  been  in  co-operation  with  them  from  the  start, 
and  the  Cinema  really  represents  a  considerable  volume  of  energy  and 
organization. 

I  feel  sure  we  can  depend  on  the  U.  S.  women  to  do  their  part  and 
make  the  matter  a  huge  success — not  only  because  of  the  direct  help  it 
will  be  to  the  women  both  here  and  in  America  but  because  it  will  stimu- 
late the  men  to  even  greater  effort  if  necessary  as  well  as  show  the  world 
that  women  have  done  and  therefore  can  do. 

A  great  united  push  is  thoroughly  worth  while  and  will  do  much 
for  the  increase  of  friendly  teeling  and  real  co-operation  between  our 


two  countries.  Our  splendid  victories  have  brought  the  end  in  sight 
but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  and  a  stiff  struggle  yet  to  go  thiough. 
I  feel  sure  we  can  depend  on  you  for  all  the  help  in  your  power.  With 
all  warmest  wishes  and  our  cordial  greetings  to  the. women  of  America, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Mary  Adelaide  Broadhnrst, 
President  National  Political  League,  Chairman  National  Land  Council 


THE  WOMAN'S  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION 
LAND  SERVICE  NOTES 

Through  the  work  of  the  Land  Service  Committee  several  very  interesting  women 
have  been  reached.  Among  this  number  is  Mrs.  E.  P.  Harling,  seed  analyst  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  whose  report  of  her  work  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1918,  is  most  helpful.  The  work  in  the  seed  laboratory  was  done  largely  by  the  wives 
of  soldiers  stationed  at  Camp  Funston  and  Fort  Riley  and  included  the  testing  of 
16,836  varieties  of  seeds  for  germination  and  358  varieties  for  purity.  Mrs.  Harling 
also  quotes  figures  from  the  census  of  1910  showing  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
agricultural  work  in  Kansas  at  that  time: 

Farm  and  dairy  forewomen 283 

Farm  and  dairy  laborers  (working  out) 587 

Farm  laborers  (house) 1454 

Farmers  and  dairy  farmers 3936 

Poultry  raisers  and  poultryyard  laborers 245 

Total 6505 


Miss  H.  Feme  Peck,  state  seed  analyst  in  Nebraska,  has  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Land  Service  Committee  in  that  state.  Below  is  list  of  State  Land  Service 
Chairmen  who  have  already  accepted. 

Alabama  Mrs.  Henry  Alston,  2939  18th  St.,  Tuscaloosa. 

Arizona  Mrs.  E.  P.  Taylor,  731  N.  First  Ave.,  Tucson. 

Connecticut  Mrs.  E.  G.  H.  Schenck,  Wilton. 

Delaware  Dr.  Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Women's  College  of  Delaware,  Newark 

Illinois  Mrs.  Bertram  W.  Rosenstone,  1653  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Iowa  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Putnam,  2013  Brady  St.,  Davenport. 

Kansas  Mrs.  E.  P.  Harling,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

Massachusetts  Mrs.  William  A.  Copeland,  4  Joy  St.,  Boston. 

Michigan  Miss  Jessie  S.  Hendrie,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms. 

Nebraska  Miss  H.  Feme  Peck,  State  Capitol,  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Sawyer,  Dover. 

New  Jersey  Miss  Anne  Macllvaine,  154  W.  State  St.,  Trenton. 

New  York  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  3  Pierrepont  PL,  Brooklyn. 

Oregon  Miss  Alice  Holloway,  Medford. 

Pennsylvania  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  2200  DeLancey  PI.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island  Miss  Julia  Lippitt  Mauran,  Hope. 


The  First  New  York  Scholarship 

A  scholarship  for  the  short  course  at  Cornell  Agricultural  College  has  been  awarded 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Quigley,  Vassar  1918.  who  worked  for  two  months  on  the  Vassar 
Farm  Unit,  and  later  through  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  obtained  a  position 
with  a  florist  at  Port  Chester.  Miss  Quigley,  after  interviewing  instructors  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  practical,  well  rounded  course,  writes  from  Ithaca  as  follows: 
"The  attitudes  so  far  were  three  in  number:  (1)  Too  great  respect  for  a  Vassar  graduate 
and  the  selection  of  the  more  technical  courses  as  they  thought  I  was  an  'intellectual' 
(an  error);  (2)  The  dry  wit  type  regarding  me  fairly  seriously;  (3)  The  guffaw-y  kind 
who  regard  any  efforts  of  a  woman  as  a  huge  joke.  However,  they  couldn't  have  been 
nicer.  *  *  *  The  instructors  were  very  much  interested  in  the  Scholarship  and  the 
Association  and  worried  a  great  deal  about  what  part  of  the  country  the  Farm  Units 
were  going  to  work  in  and  what  courses  were  best  for  what  sections  and  wished  they 
knew  more  about  units  and  what  you  all  were  going  to  do  next  summer,  etc.,  etc.  The 
registration  was  unusually  small  this  year.  There  are  usually  several  hundred  and 
now  I  think  there  are  about  sixty." 

NOTES 

A  letter  from  Miss  Margaret  A.  Johnston  of  Washington,  D.  C,  our  first  life 
member  of  the  Association,  describes  her  work  as  a  Red  Cross  Reconstruction  Aide  at 
I  J.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  She  closes  by  saying:  "And 
after  this  is  all  over  the  big  equation  is  going  to  be  the  Land  question  and  our  Associa- 
tion will  have  its  hands  full.  Aren't  you  glad  that  we  were  organized  and  ready  to 
meet  the  shortage-of-labor  question?" 

Mrs.  Bertram  W.  Rosenstone,  an  officer  of  the  Mid-West  Branch,  gave  a  talk  on 
the  work  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  held  in  Chicago,  October  25.  In  closing  Mrs.  Rosenstone 
said:  "Large  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  for  agricultural  work  in  this  and 
other  states  but  no  specific  arrangement  has  ever  been  made  to  take  care  of  women 
interested  in  pursuing  agricultural  work.  *  *  *  In  the  meantime  our  work  goes  on 
and  we  welcome  new  members  and  do  not  forget  that  it  is  the  fields  of  America  that 
will  sustain  the  peoples  of  Europe." 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
"We  have  had  presented  to  our  library  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly  published  by  your 
Association,  vol.  3,  no.  4,  for  April,  1918.    This  sort  of  movement  is  of  great  interest 
to  us  and  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  history  of  the  war  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  on  file  in  our  agricultural  library  a  full  set  of  the  publication." 

Clarence  S.  Heart,  Librarian. 

States  Relation  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
"Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  which  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  this  office.  We  have  frequent  requests  for  information  of  this  kind  and  are  led  to 
inquire  whether  you  would  be  interested  in  an  arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  pub- 
lications by  which  we  would  place  the  name  of  your  Bulletin  on  our  mailing  lists  to  re- 
ceive the  agricultural  education  publications  of  this  office,  as  they  are  issued  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  the  monthly  list  of  new  Department  publications.  In  return  we  would 
appreciate  the  favor  if  you  would  place  us  on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  your  Bulletin 
regularly." 

Alvin  Dille,  Acting  in  Charge  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 

"As  your  Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  us  in  our  magazine  work,  we  will  ask  that  you  send  us  all  your 
publicity  material,  beginning  with  the  above  date." 

Helen  Louise.  Johnson,  Editor  The  General  Federation  Magazine. 


Miss  Helen  Holmes,  President  of  the  New  England  Branch,  has  been  offered  a 
position  on  the  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  November  14  it  was  voted  to  elect  Princess  Louise, 
President  of  the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union  of  England,  as  honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

The  Floricultural  Department  of  the  Ridge  Woman's  Club  at  Beverly  Hills, 
Chicago,  has  an  interesting  and  instructive  program  for  this  year's  work  which  in- 
cludes talks  by  distinguished  specialists  on  Garden  experiences,  Conservation,  Bees, 
Botany  and  the  war.  and  Color  and  Form  in  small  gardens. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY 

October  26. 
Two  small  units  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  are  now  permanently  placed  on 
dairy  farms  and  are  giving  great  satisfaction  by  the  way  they  handle  both  cattle  and 
products.  Other  women  could  have  been  placed  had  trained  workers  been  available. 
That  the  demand  may  be  met  next  season,  State  College  is  planning  special  free  courses 
for  women  in  poultry, .dairy  work  and  other  needed  subjects.  A  course  of  lectures  on 
raising  vegetables  is  offered  by  Miss  Law,  to  be  given  at  2014  Chestnut  St.,  where 
all  information  may  be  obtained. 

November  1 1 . 
On  Saturday,  November  9,  a  luncheon  was  given  at  the  Art  Alliance  Club  by  the 
officers  and  executive  board  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  different  units  which  have  done  such  fine  work  during  the  past  summer. 
Thirty-four  were  present,  Miss  Gibson,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Interesting  addresses  "were  made,  telling  of  the  work  done  by  ten  units.  On  two 
points  the  testimony  was  unanimous:  first,  that  the  farmers,  opposed  at  the  outset 
to  the  idea  of  employing  women,  were  always  won  over  after  a  trial  and  the  demand 
for  their  labor  proved  to  be  much  greater  than  the  supply;  second,  that  there  is  very 
great  need  of  trained  women  to  take  care  of  cows. 

Miss  Stevens,  Chairman  of  Publicity  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  New  York, 
who  was  one  of  the  guests  of  honor,  after  telling  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  Units 
of  Bedford  County,  said  that  she  could  have  placed  over  one  hundred  women  in  posi- 
tions with  good  salaries  had  they  been  obtainable.  The  demand  at  the  Pennsylvania 
office  has  also  been  pressing.  The  Federal  Government  is  strongly  urging  the  training 
of  women  for  this  work. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Baker,  Jr.,  told  of  the  raising  of  vegetables  in  waste  places  in  various 
parts  of  Germantown  by  means  of  volunteer  workers  who  registered  for  a  few  hours  a 
week  as  each  could  spare  the  time.  The  enterprise  proved  most  successful,  the  vege- 
tables sold  readily  and  the  profits  will  be  divided  among  the  most  faithful  workers. 

In  telling  of  the  work  of  Chester  County,  Miss  Martha  Thomas  paid  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Baker,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Army  in  that  county,  who 
having  devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  betterment  of  women  and  continuing  her  labors 
almost  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with  her. 

Bertha  A.  Clark,  Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

Notice  of  Entry 

Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for"  in  section  1103, 
Act  of  October  3,  1917,  authorized  October  31,  1917. 

The  Bulletin,  issued  monthly  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under 
whose  authority  it  is  published.  President,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Louise  M.  Goodrich;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Norton,  New  York 
City.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders.  All  contributions  and  all  changes  of 
address  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  414  Madison  Avenue,   New  York. 


CHILDREN'S  GARDEN  WORK 

The  children's  garden  work  in  New  Brunswick  has  been  carried  on  this  summer 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  public  schools  and  the  City  Improvement  Society.  The 
Board  of  Education  financed  the  work  and  engaged  Miss  Nora  Schenck  as  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  school  gardens.  The  City  Improvement  Society  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  work  as  need  arose,  and  through  its  garden  committee  did  excellent 
work  in  visiting  the  home  gardens  during  the  summer. 

More  than  six  hundred  children  signed  cards  in  school  and  were  organized  into  the 
New  Brunswick  division  of  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army.  The  cards  either 
registered  the  home  gardens,  where  this  was  possible,  or  requested  an  outside  garden. 
For  this  latter  group  four  lots  were  found  in  different  sections  of  the  town,  staked  out 
into  individual  plots  and  assigned  to  the  children.  The  supervisor  spent  one  afternoon 
a  week  in  each  of  these  gardens. 

The  home  gardens  were  visited  at  intervals  during  the  summer  by  volunteer 
visitors,  who  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  gardens,  the  crops,  insects,  special  needs, 
etc.  It  was  largely  due  to  these  visitors,  many  of  them  members  of  the  City  Improve- 
ment Society,  that  the  children's  gardens  were  so  well  kept  up  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. The  owners  were  glad  to  have  visitors  and  worked  hard  to  have  something  to 
show  each  time. 

On  Decoration  Day  the  School  Garden  Army  marched  in  the  city  parade,  each 
soldier  armed  with  a  garden  tool — hoe,  rake  or  spade — and  not  only  did  this  division 
call  forth  much  applause  but  it  showed  the  city  what  a  force  the  Garden  Army  is. 

The  other  great  event  of  the  garden  season  came  at  the  end  of  the  summer  when 
the  children  held  tin  ir  vegetable  exhibition.  This  was  unique  in  that  it  was  held  in 
the  store  windows  along  the  main  business  street  of  the  city.  These  windows  were 
very  generously  loaned  to  the  children  by  the  merchants.  One  window  was  assigned 
to  each  school  and  the  children  brought  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  to  exhibit  and 
many  flowers  as  decorations.  Each  window  was  differently  arranged  and  decorated — 
one  had  many  American  flags  as  a  background,  another  green  cedar  trees  and  still 
another  goldenrod.  The  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  an  exhibition  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  hundreds  of  people  stop  and  look  and  comment  in  front  of  each  window, 
while  if  it  were  held  in  a  hall  only  the  few  already  interested  would  see  it. 

From  the  available  reports  <>f  the  gardens — both  home  and  vacant  lot — it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  New  Brunswick  children  raised  more  than  $4,700  worth  of  food  this 
summer.  It  is  in  reality  much  more  than  that,  for  many  children  who  had  good  gardens 
did  not  keep  records,  and  then  too,  the  estimate  was  made  the  middle  of  September 
and  many  gardens  were  still  producing  on  November  first. 

The  following  notes  show  what  a  few  of  the  children  have  done.  One  boy  raised 
six  varieties  of  beans,  besides  many  other  vegetables.  The  great  part  of  the  beans 
were  dried  and  the  family  now  has  about  eight  bushels  for  winter  use.  Many  of  the 
mothers  canned  vegetables  from  the  children's  gardens.  The  Italian  children  have 
been  raising  the  black-eyed  bean,  which  is  better  known  in  the  South  than  in  this 
section.  One  member  has  experimented  with  soy  beans.  Another,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years,  had  a  garden  which  was  pronounced  by  the  garden  judge  the  best  child's  garden 
he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  contest  it  scored  93  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Up  to  Sept- 
ember 14  this  garden  had  produced  over  $70  worth  of  vegetables  and  enabled  its  owner 
to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond. 

Nora  Schenck. 


MEMBER'S  ADVERTISEMENT 
School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

Register  now  for  entrance  in  January,  1919.  Practical  and  theoretical  instruction 
given.  Diploma  awarded  for  successful  completion  of  two  years'  course.  Short 
Spring  courses.     Increasing  demand  for  women  trained  in  horticultural  woik. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application  to  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 
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WOMEN'S  BRANCH  FOOD  PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT 
ENGLISH  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

THE  following  is  an  extract  from  Miss  Talbot's  report: 
"The  aim  of  the  Women's  Branch  is  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
such  agricultural  education  of  women  as  will  enable  them  to  be  efficient 
helpers  in  the  land  cultivation  of  the  future  and  fit  them  individually 
for  the  land  work  that  suits  them  best.  Though  able  and  ready  in  the 
emergency  of  war  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  hard  physical  labour  and 
replace  the  men,  there  is  no  desire  to  place  women  permanently  as 
ordinary  farm  hands.  It  has  however  been  proved  that  they  may  be 
quite  as  good  milkers  as  men,  and  that  their  conscientiousness  and 
perhaps  their  motherly  instinct  make  them  specially  successful  in  the 
management  of  animals.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  future 
farmers  will  continue  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  women  for  work 
of  this  kind,  and  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  that 
they  should  do  so.  When  looking  at  the  whole  question  broadly  it 
seems  that  in  the  future  women  should  be  encouraged  to  go  in  for  the 
business  of  food  production  on  small  holdings,  allotments,  market 
gardens,  and  for  the  care  of  bees,  pigs  and  poultry.  The  promoters  of 
the  movement  believe  that  the  impulse  given  to  work  of  all  kinds  upon 
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the  land  is  going  to  affect  every  class  of  the  community  and  women  no 
less  than  men.  They  contend  that  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred 
upon  the  country,  than  to  rouse  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  women 
in  making  the  most  of  the  land's  possibilities,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
they  urge  the  education  of  women  in  agriculture,  not  only  as  an  emer- 
gency effort,  but  as  a  permanent  form  of  instruction.  Women  should 
in  the  future  be  encouraged  to  train,  and  they  will  only  do  so  if  some 
possibility  of  a  livelihood — not  to  say  career — is  held  before  them. 
If  it  were  possible  for  small  groups  of  women  to  be  lent  by  Government 
a  little  capital  towards  various  forms  of  land  settlement,  it  is  believed 
that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  and  prove  successful. 
Women  will  not  train  for  land  work  if  they  have  no  prospect  of  ever 
doing  more  than  earn  a  bare  pittance;  they  will,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
show  capacity  and  energy  in  all  the  minor  forms  of  land  cultivation  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  single  women  cannot  only  earn 
their  living  in  healthy  surroundings,  but  if  they  show  capacity,  can  do 
more.  It  will  be  said  that  women  do  not  always  remain  single,  but  the 
case  for  the  agricultural  education  of  women  is  only  strengthened  by 
the  consideration  that  the  majority  marry.  A  woman  can  be  a  far 
greater  helpmate  to  her  husband  if  she  understands  his  work,  and  can 
aid  him.  The  whole  of  rural  life  will  be  altered  and  sweetened  if  the 
woman  can  be  educated  for  her  share  of  it.  The  war  has  shown  the 
latent  possibilities  of  women's  work,  and  in  no  sphere  more  conspicuously 
than  in  agriculture.  It  may  be  interesting  to  record  in  this  connection 
that  the  report  on  the  Agricultural  Education  of  Women  of  1915  urges 
the  creation  of  Women's  Institutes,  "With  a  view  to  stimulating  a  desire 
for  rural  education."  The  Board  of  Agriculture  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  movement  has  placed  the  promotion  of  these  independent 
centres  of  activity,  inaugurated  by  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Women's  Branch.  It  is  believed  that  these  Institutes 
will  themselves  create  a  demand  for  further  education,  will  stimulate 
all  forms  of  co-operation  in  food  production  and  distribution,  and  will 
permanently  raise  the  position  of  women  in  village  life,  a  result  which 
will  do  more  to  restore  the  popularity  of  life  on  the  land  than  is  quite 
obvious  at  first  sight,  men  being  as  they  are,  influenced  at  every  turn 
by  the  prejudice  as  well  as  by  the  ideals  of  their  women  folk." 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH  NOTES 

The  New  England  Branch  has  established  a  Scholarship  Fund  of  $500  to  be  awarded 
young  women  wishing  to  take  special  courses  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
this  winter. 

This  four  months'  course  has  just  begun  and  three  applicants,  who  have  worked 
in  our  agricultural  units  this  summer,  are  now  at  Amherst  having  been  awarded  scholar- 
ships. 

The  interest  in  this  work  is  increasing  rapidly  in  New  England  as  shown  by  the 
registration  of  45  women  for  regular  courses  at  Amherst. 

It  is  also  very  encouraging  to  note  that  the  interest  in  all  forms  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  work  is  becoming  much  more  alive,  and  that  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  new  members  have  joined  the  New  England  Branch  this  year. 

The  little  single  sheet  Bulletin,  which  is  being  published  by  the  Branch  the  25th 
of  each  month,  is  very  useful  in  keeping  our  members  in  touch  with  items  of  importance 
in  the  agricultural  world. 

It  is  also  proving  very  helpful  in  providing  a  ready  market  for  our  members  having 
articles  for  sale, — the  preserves  and  canned  goods  being  eagerly  sought  by  other  mem- 
bers. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Julia  Mauran,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
New  England  Branch,  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  was  recently  planned  and  held  at  the 
Handicraft  Club,  in  Providence.  Before  the  meeting  a  luncheon  was  served  to  a  few 
invited  guests  in  a  delightfully  informal  manner,  and  as  each  article  served  was  raised 
on  Miss  Mauran's  farm,  Lippitt  Hill,  it  can  be  understood  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  well  as  savor,  to  this  entertainment.  The  well-known  "Johnny  Cakes", 
which  gave  an  added  zest  to  the  occasion,  made  the  Boston  members  quite  aware  of 
their  short  comings  in  this  direction.  Coffee,  served  from  a  time-honored  pot,  was 
another  feature  of  this  admirable  affair  which  will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  sat  at  the  feast  together. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch,  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  President  of  the  New  England 
Branch,  and  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Vice-President,  spoke  briefly  on  the  aims  of  the 
Association.  Miss  Holmes  in  her  address  outlined  the  winter's  work,  as  proposed  by 
the  New  England  Branch,  laying  due  emphasis  upon  events  scheduled  for  the  im- 
mediate future:  special  luncheon  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  the  "Farmer- 
ettes" and  other  patriotic  groups  of  workers,  as  to  their  summer  work;  and  the  Christmas 
market,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  members'  products.  In  happy  vein  Miss  Holmes 
dwelt  upon  the  old-time  union  of  the  Handicrafts  and  Agriculture,  and  spoke  eloquently 
on  the  work,  which  must  be  done  along  the  lines  of  increasing  and  caring  for  live  stock. 
The  inspiration  of  this  little  "talk"  made  all  present  feel  what  the  Association  owes 
to  the  life-long  practical  setting  forth  of  a  woman's  part  in  agriculture,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  members  were  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  Miss  Holmes'  charming  and 
convincing  remarks. 

The  report,  which  Miss  Alice  Howland  offered  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  Land 
Army,  was  interesting  and  peculiarly  well  detailed.  Although  the  final  data,  as  to  the 
financial  result  of  the  work  of  the  different  "units"  was  not  submitted,  so  thorough  was 
the  evidence  as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  these  groups  had  been  conducted 
that  one  could  see  clearly  the  value  of  the  experiments.  Two  of  the  units  worker  were 
present,  ready  to  testify  as  to  the  enjoyment  and  health  which  this  work  offered. 
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Mrs.  Crocker,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  Council  meeting  of  the  National 
Association,  held  in  New  York,  spoke  briefly  as  to  the  "aims"  of  this  mother  society 
which  seeks  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  changing  opportunities  for  women's  problems 
which  present  themselves.  An  Exchange  Fellowship  with  England  was  touched  upon 
in  connection  with  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  English  Farm  and  Garden  Union. 

Opportunity  for  the  most  friendly  interchange  of  ideas  was  given  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  occasion  had  been  to  all  a  really 
interesting  and  profitable  one. 


Farmerette  Festival 

The  Farmerette  Festival,  held  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Edward  Cunningham  on 
September  19th,  was  not  only  a  very  happy  ending  of  the  summer  activities  but  was 
also  financially  successful, — our  net  returns  being  about  $1400. 

The  Committee  felt  that  some  fitting  recognition  should  be  given  the  splendid 
service  which  the  young  women  had  given  in  agriculture  this  year,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  all  members  of  units  to  be  present  at  the  F6te.  Members  of  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  were  also  invited  to  meet  these 
young  women  and  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  whole  movement.  A  hearty  response 
was  given  to  these  invitations,  about  500  people  being  present,  of  this  number  100 
were  Farmerettes. 

After  several  days  of  pouring  rain  we  were  at  last  rewarded  by  a  heavenly  day, 
and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  estate  made  it  particularly  suitable  for  an  outdoor  f£te. 
With  the  sun  shining  and  flags  flying  it  presented  a  most  gala  appearance.  The  music 
of  the  military  band,  with  dancing  on  the  green  by  the  Farmerettes,  added  much  to 
the  holiday  spirit  which  pervaded  the  air,  and  everyone  present  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
was  very  much  worth  while.  Miss  Marjory  Gregg  was  in  charge  of  the  entertainment, 
which  though  very  simple  and  informal  was  interesting  and  amusing.  Each  unit  had 
been  asked  to  do  some  special  "stunt",  but  the  programme  as  a  whole  was  entirely 
unrehearsed.  It  consisted  of  songs  and  sketches  by  the  Radcliffe  girls,  and  the  vari- 
ous units  each  contributed  something  original.  A  group  portraying  the  Land  Army 
Poster  followed  by  a  procession  of  Farmerettes,  each  bearing  baskets  of  attractive 
produce  and  some  carrying  sheaves  of  wheat,  was  one  of  the  most  effective  features. 

The  Festival  was  in  charge  of  the  following  committees  and  their  Chairman  were: 
Festival,  Miss  Helen  Holmes;  Hospitality,  Mrs.  William  A.  Copeland;  Farm  Products, 
Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker;  Canned  Goods  table,  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant;  Fruit  table, 
Mrs.  Heibert  Hosmer;  Basket  table,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Conant;  Refreshments,  Mrs.  E.  Howard 
Child;  Transportation,  Mrs.  Joseph  Balch;  Music,  Mrs.  Franz  Zerrahn;  Entertainment, 
Miss  Majorie  Gregg;  Victory  Grab,  Miss  Marion  Loring.  These  chairmen  with  their 
efficient  aids  made  the  fete  a  great  success.  Miss  Julia  Lippitt  Mauran,  of  Lippitt's 
Hill,  R.  I.,  assisted  by  the  housemother  of  the  Hope  R.  I.  Unit,  demonstrated  Rhode 
Island  Johnny  Cakes  and  had  for  sale  bags  of  the  old-fashioned,  stone  ground,  Rhode 
Island  corn  meal.  Our  members  contributed  very  generously  of  their  garden  products 
and  canned  goods,  and  the  tables  were  most  attractive.  A  Victory  Grab  in  the  form 
of  a  haystack  was  a  popular  feature.  Several  hundred  one-pound  packages  of  substi- 
tute flours  were  placed  in  this  Grab  with  fifty  one-pound  packages  of  sugar,  which 
had  been  contributed  by  generous  members  who  had  saved  it  from  their  sugar  allow- 
ance, many  people  taking  several  grabs  in  the  hope  of  getting  sugar.  This  Festival 
certainly  created  new  interest  in  the  Farm  and  Garden  work. 
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LAND  SERVICE  NOTES 

"Make  the  Pig  your  garbage-consuming  plant"  is  the  slogan  of  the  Land  Service 
Committee.  The  National  Chairman  has  a  unique  plan  which  solves  the  question 
often  raised  in  small  villages,  What  shall  I  do  with  garbage,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creases the  amount  of  food  produced.  State  Chairmen  are  asked  to  appoint  county 
chairmen  who  in  turn  appoint  village  chairmen.  These  local  chairmen  form  their  own 
committee  which  buys  one  or  more  pigs,  issuing  40  Piglette  Bonds  for  the  first  pig  and 
30  bonds  for  each  additional  pig.  Five  bonds  of  the  first  issue  are  given  to  each  of  the 
two  women  caretakers  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  pig  or  pigs  alternate  weeks; 
the  remaining  bonds  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  each  to  purchasers  who  must  become  members 
of  the  Association.  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls  or  members  of  similar  organizations 
are  asked  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  collect  garbage  as  a  means  of  earning  credits  in  their 
respective  organization.  When  the  pig  weighs  from  150  to  300  pounds  it  is  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  equally  among  the  bond  holders. 

One  ton  of  garbage  will  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork.  If  each  of  seventy 
towns  in  the  different  states  should  raise  even  one  300-pound  hog,  it  would  mean  an 
increase  of  1,008,000  pounds  of  pork  produced  from  what  is  now  practically  all  waste. 
Your  State  Chairman  needs  your  help  to  make  this  possible  before  January  1,  1920. 
Why  not  make  YOUR  State  the  banner  state? 

We  urge  our  members  to  test  all  seeds  before  using,  thus  saving  themselves  both 
time  and  money.  If  you  are  not  conversant  with  seed  testing,  the  National  office  would 
be  very  glad,  to  give  you  advice  upon  the  subject. 

The  Dairymen's  League  has  recently  incurred  the  displeasure  of  The  National 
Food  Administration.  The  trouble  started  in  the  demands  of  the  members  that  they  be 
allowed  what  they  considered  was  the  cost  of  production  for  their  milk  for  the  month 
of  November.  A  price  of  $4.03  was  asked  to  cover  the  cost  based  on  investigations 
and  formulas  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell.  This  price  has  been  denied 
and  the  57,000  members  have  been  forced  into  a  position  where  they  must  accept  a 
price  of  $3.81  per  cwt.  for  their  milk.  A  loss  of  a  half  million  dollars  for  the  month  of 
October  has  already  been  incurred  by  the  farmers,  according  to  J.  D.  Miller,  Attorney 
for  the  League.  Regret  is  expressed  that  certain  newspapers  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  play  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  city  people  who  unfortunately, 
and  to  their  own  injury,  are  always  ready  to  lay  the  blame  for  high  food  prices  at  the 
farmers'  door. 

Mrs.  Garrett  E.  Lamb,  Charleston,  Miss.,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Mississippi  Land  Service  Committee.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Harling  of  Kansas  and  Miss  H. 
Feme  Peck  of  Nebraska  are  unable  to  serve  as  chairmen  in  their  respective  states. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

One  of  the  distinguished  botanists  of  the  world,  Professor  George  F.  Atkinson, 
died  recently  at  Tacoma,  Washington.  Well  known  as  an  educator  he  was  head  of  the 
Botany  Department  and  Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University.  Besides  numerous 
contributions  to  leading  American  and  foreign  journals  he  published  many  notable 
books  on  botanical  subjects. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Council  the  plan  for  planting  Memorial  trees  for  Sailors 
and  Soldiers  was  discussed  and  endorsed. 


The  manufacture  of  potato  flour,  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States,  will  no 
doubt,  increase  tremendously,  in  the  near  future.  So  far  there  are  eight  mills  in  opera- 
tion the  largest  being  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  As  soon  as  the  bakers  and  housewives 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  potato  flour  and  recognize  its  merits,  the  demand  will 
be  great,  and  a  new  market  will  be  opened  to  the  farmer  in  the  potato  growing  sections. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit  tic: 

We  pledge  to  our  country  our  best  effort  to  prevent  waste  and  the  selfish  use  of 
our  food  reserves.  We  pledge  our  loyal  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  conservation 
measures  suggested  by  the  government.  And  if  economy  sometimes  grows  irksome 
or  if  this  service  works  unwelcome  change  in  our  accustomed  manner  of  living,  we  will 
think  of  those  who  have  offered  their  lives  for  their  country  and  those  whose  homes 
have  been  devastated.  We  will  be  glad  that  we,too,can  serve  in  satisfying  their  hunger, 
in  renewing  their  courage,  and  in  re-establishing  their  homes. 

Miss  Ella  May  Powell,  one  of  our  members,  a  musician  and  a  lecturer  on  The 
Psychology  of  Singing,  is  showing,  at  our  request,  her  interesting  war  work,  seventy 
varieties  of  sun  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  product  of  her  garden  in  ( icorgia.  These 
were  dried  last  summer,  to  show  Miss  Powell's  neighbors  what  could  be  done  by  a  woman 
unskilled  in  this  work  and  without  elaborate  appliances  or  artificial  heat  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dried  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  Georgia  Food  Commission  heard  of  Miss 
Powell's  work  and  asked  her  to  exhibit  at  the  North  Georgia  Fair;  this  she  did  and  won 
first  prize  for  dried  fruits.  The  exhibition  was  later  brought  to  New  York  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  Stale  Food  Commission  and  is  now  being  shown  in  our  National 
office  at  414  Madison  Ave. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Miss  Katharine 
Cohen  tells  how  she  and  a  friend,  both  members  of  the  Association,  helped  to  increase 
food  production  last  summer: 

"As  'lady  managers  and  head-gardeners'  on  a  large  private  estate  in  New  York, 
we  lived  in  a  darling  little  cottage  of  our  own,  employing  a  housekeeper,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  put  in  eight  hours  ordinarily,  and  as  much  as  eleven  hours  in  the  rush  season, 
of  out  door  work.  We  cultivated  two  acres  of  vegetables,  and  supplied  at  least  thirty 
persons  every  day,  and  of  course  produce  for  canning  too.  We  employed  Land  Army 
girls  as  assistants  and  found  them  splendid  in  every  way.  We  estimated  that  had  our 
vegetables  been  sold  at  retail  price,  our  summer's  produce  would  have  brought  $1536. 

The  Bird  and  Tree  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Robert  Miller  is  President,  is  actively 
interested  in  planting  fruit  trees  in  devastated  France.  It  offers  for  sale  attractive  illus- 
trated cards  at  75  cents  each,  this  being  the  cost  of  planting  one  tree.  Purchasers  of 
one  hundred  cards  or  more  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  locality  where  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted.  These  cards  may  be  secured  through  the  National  Office  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

We  all  want  our  members  to  know  of  the  opportunity  we  are  giving  them  to  buy 
boxes  of  vegetable  seed  as  Easter  or  Birthday  gifts,  or  for  their  own  use.  The  boxes 
come  in  two  sizes;  the  first  plants  a  garden  30  x  50  feet,  contains  21  varieties  and  costs 
$2.00,  postage  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  larger  box  contains  41  varieties, 
will  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  costs  $5.00,  postage  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  seeds  in  both  collections  are  put  up  by  one  of  the  best  seedsmen,  are  fresh,  of  the 
best  quality  and  the  highest  germination.  The  cost  quoted  is  a  great  saving  on  buying 
the  seeds  at  usual  catalogue  prices.     For  sale  at  the  office,  414  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


HOME  MADE  POTASH 

Potash  has  not  only  been  high  in  price  but  also  very  scarce  since  the  war  began. 
A  great  deal  of  potash  came  from  Germany  and  this  explains  why  it  has  been  hard  for 
the  farmers  and  nurserymen  to  obtain  enough  to  meet  their  needs.  A  farmer  or  home 
gardener  must  make  or  find  his  own  potash  salts.  Potash  is  essential  to  good  growing 
crops  and  wood  ashes  are  the  best  to  use  if  one  cannot  get  the  potash  he  needs.  So 
make  your  own  wood  ashes,  farmerettes! 

More  wood  will  be  burned  this  winter  in  the  homes  than  ever  before.  So  save 
every  bit  of  your  wood  ashes.  Put  them  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  store  then  away  until 
spring.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  coal  many  people  have  set  up  small  and  large 
air-tight  stoves  in  their  homes  and  are  burning  a  large  amount  of  wood. 

In  many  apartment  houses  in  the  cities  the  open  fireplace  is  used  again  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  one  having  a  fireplace  cannot  manufacture  enough  wood  ashes 
for  his  own  home  garden. 

I  save  all  paper  boxes,  nut  shells,  apple  parings,  orange  skins,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing that  will  burn  in  my  two  fireplaces  and  burn  these  every  day  or  two  and  with 
a  little  wood  in  the  form  of  old  wooden  boxes  split  up  I  have  a  half  bushel  box  of  ashes 
at  least  once  a  week.  These  I  store  in  large  pasteboard  boxes  I  obtain  from  an  elec- 
trical store  near  by,  and  when  spring  comes  I  shall  pack-  them  in  our  automobile  and 
carry  them  down  to  our  farm  in  Sharon.  Nothing  will  have  gone  to  waste.  With  my 
compost  heap  full  of  humus,  my  potash  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes,  the  diggings  of  my 
small  poultry  house  floor  and  a  little  bone  meal,  I  shall  have  a  rich  soil  for  my  kitchen 
garden  next  summer. 

To-day,  when  I  was  looking  out  of  my  rear  window,  I  glanced  into  the  back  yards 
of  some  of  my  neighbors  and  there  I  saw  barrels  and  barrels  of  waste  paper,  boxes, 
pine  boughs,  faded  roses  and  ferns  and  all  such  stuff,  waiting  for  the  ash  man.  "Such 
a  waste  of  good  garden  fertilizer,"  I  thought.  Most  of  these  people  have  fiieplaces 
and  to  my  knowledge,  many  of  them  have  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  on  their  summer 
estates.  Still  the  waste  goes  on  in  these  days  when  we  are  asked  to  conserve  in  every 
way. 

The  Chinese  would  never  let  such  waste  of  garden  material  go  on.  Neither  would 
the  Italian  or  French  peasant  throw  away  anything  which  could  be  turned  to  garden 
fertilizer.  It  is  only  the  American  who  wastes  such  things.  Let  us  then  make  our  own 
potash. 

Grace  A.  McKenzie  Clark. 


THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Two  successful  Units  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  were  placed  last  summer  near 
Pittsburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the  Garden  Club  01  Allegheny  County. 

The  first  and  largest  was  in  the  truck  garden  section  of  the  county  at  the  request 
of  the  farmers  in  this  district,  who  highly  endorse  the  work  of  the  Land  Army.  This 
Unit  will  be  continued  next  summer.  The  second  Unit  did  excellent  work  on  the  large 
estates  near  Sewickley.     There  is  a  request  that  this  Unit  also  be  continued.  _ 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  work  of  food  production,  the  Garden  Club  equipped  and 
financed  a  "Canning  Truck"  in  the  interests  of  food  conservation.  This  truck,  with 
eight  volunteer  workers,  was  available  in  any  part  of  Allegheny  County  to  assist  the 
farmers'  wives  in  preserving  fruit  or  canning  vegetables.  The  practical  result  of  this 
venture  was  very  great  and  has  lead  to  fuller  understanding  and  co-operation  between 
emplovers  and  employed. 

—B.  W.  Wright,  Chairman  Bulletin  Committee. 


Notice  of  Entry 

Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  section  1103, 
Act  of  October  3,  1917,  authorized  October  31,  1917. 

The  Bulletin,  issued  monthly  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  under 
whose  authority  it  is  published.  President,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Louise  M.  Goodrich;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Norton,  New  York 
City.  There  are  no  bond  or  stock  holders.  All  contributions  and  all  changes  of 
address  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Our  National  Forests.  By  Richard  H.  Douai  Boerker,  M.  S.  F.,  Ph.D.,  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  1910  to  1917.     Macmillan  Co.,  1918.     $2.50. 

These  notes  are  frankly  an  appreciation,  not  a  criticism  of  a  book  which  is  what 
its  writer  endeavored  to  make  it  "a  short  popular  account  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  on  the  National  Forests."  In  looking  over  the  markings  on 
points  to  refer  to,  there  were  twenty-nine  "specials",  four  in  the  Introduction  alone, 
on  "the  extent  and  character  of  our  National  Forests".  "Why  the  National  Forests 
were  created";  "The  use  of  Forage  and  Water  Resources",  and  "Financial  Returns" 
are  of  themselves  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  for  they  bring  together  facts  that  many 
readers  may  have  known,  but  which  here  are  brought  up  to  date. 

There  may  be  some  errors  in  the  book,  but  they  do  not  count,  for  here  is  presented 
not  theory,  but  a  straightforward  account  of  what  has  been  done  and  of  what  is  being 
done  upon  our  National  Forests  by  one  who  has  lived  in,  and  been  part  of  the  work. 

There  is  no  index,  which  at  first  seemed  a  regrettable  omission,  but  it  really  does 
not  matter,  for  there  are  but  five  chapters,  including  the  Introduction,  each  so  fully 
subdivided,  so  clearly  headed,  so  well  placed  in  the  table  of  contents,  that  it  is  prac- 
tically indexed.  The  chapters  are  as  follows:  1.  The  Creation  and  Organization  of  the 
National  Forests;  2.  Administration;  3.  Protection,  and  4.  Sales  and  Rentals. 

Now  that  our  emergency  work  is  over,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  chief  factor  that 
loomed  large  behind  all  our  emergency  work  was  the  necessity  not  only  for  conserving 
our  National  Resources,  but  of  doing  so  with  intelligence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scores 
of  our  members  will  procure  and  place  in  public  as  well  as  their  own  libraries,  this  clear 
and  up-to-date  account  of  our  National  Forests.  Let  us  more  than  ever  remember 
that  "the  forest  is  the  only  Natural  Resource  that  can  be  restored"  and  look  not  only 
into  the  work  here  described,  but  to  that  in  our  own  states.  Most  heartily  this  book  is 
recommended  to  the  members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

— Mir  a  Lloyd  Dock. 

Our  Land  Service  Chairman  has  read  and  recommends  to  all  our  farmer  members 
U.  S.  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  873,  Utilization  of  Farm  Wastes  in  Feeding  Live  Stock. 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 
School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

Register  now  for  entrance  in  January,  1919.  Practical  and  theoretical  instruction 
given.  Diploma  awarded  for  successful  completion  of  two  years'  course.  Short 
Spring  courses.     Increasing  demand  for  women  trained  in  horticultural  work. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application  to  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

For  Sale 

Pe-Tsai,  Celery  Cabbage,  50  cents  a  head:  Soy  Beans,  Haberlandt,  15  cents  a 
pound  or  $5.75  a  bushel — special  seed  30  cents  a  pound:  French  Endive  Roots,  $1.00 
a  dozen  or  $4.00  a  hundred.     M.  V.  Landmann,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey. 
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MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.     Lectures  and  outdoor  practice.     Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SPRING  COURSE,  12  WEEKS,  APRIL  7th  to  JUNE  28th. 

Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 

For  Sale 

New  Zealand  Spinach — Seed,  20  cents  per  oz.,  60  cents  per  quarter  lb.,  $1.00  per  lb.; 
Plants,  50  cents  per  doz. 

Soy  Bean  Seed — Haberlandt,  the  best  human  food  variety — 30  cents  per  lb.;  10  lbs.,  $1.50; 
$5.75  per  bu.   (GO  lbs.). 

Pc-Tsai  Seed — 50  cents  per  c/. ;  $1.60  per  quarter  lb. 
Herb  seeds  and  plants  in  season. 

M.  V.  LANDMANN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENCE 

/  wish  to  know  where  I  can  get  wood  fiber  or  parafined  paper  containers  for  mar- 
malades in  small  quantities. 

Parafined  paper  containers  can  be  obtained  at  Lewis  &  Conger,  6th  Ave.  &  45th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Prices,  30  cents  per  dozen,  individual  size;  35  cents,  medium 
size;  38  cents,  pint  size. 

Reference  is  always  made  to  bulletins  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington.    Are  there  no  agricultural  bulletins  published  by  the  State? 

Valuable  bulletins  and  circulars  are  published  by  the  state  agricultural  colleges. 
Ask  the  Directors  of  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  your  state  to  place  your  name  on  their  mailing  lists  to  receive  publications  on 
special  subjects  of  interest  to  you,  e.g.,  poultry  and  small  fruits. 

Please  recommend  one  good  book  on  agriculture,  as  readable  and  stimulating  as 
possible,  to  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  small  towns  so  that  girls  may  be  able  to  learn 
something  of  the  profession. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  name  one  book  that  will  answer  this  purpose.  There 
are  two  small  garden  books  which  will  interest  young  people  and  which  also  contain 
information  useful  to  those  who  have  had  considerable  experience. 

The  Garden  Primer,  by  Grace  Tabor.    MacBride,  Nast  &  Co. 

Win-the-War  Gardens,  by  M.  Free.    Harper  &  Bros. 

Other  books  recommended  are: 

Agriculture  for  Beginners,  by  Burkett,  Stevens  &  Hill.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  Warren.    Macmillan  Co. 

The  Soil,  by  King.     Macmillan  Co. 

Field  Crop  Production,  by  Livingston.    Macmillan  Co. 
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A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  TEN  THOUSAND  MEMBERS 

WORKERS  WANTED 

LAST  year  in  our  Bulletin  we  asked  each  member  to  add  one  name  to  our  member- 
ship list.     On  account  of  the  war  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  appeals  this  did 

not  meet  with  the  response  we  hoped  for.  The  war  is  over,  but  the  need  for 
food  is  more  acute  than  ever.  This  brings  our  work  into  prominence  and  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  Association  a  large  factor  in  the  effort  to  secure  greater 
food  production. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  in  our  career  when  in  order  to  branch  out  and 
accomplish  the  ends  fo'r  which  the  Association  stands,  we  MUST  have  a  large 
membership.  We  began  with  twelve  members  and  in  five  years  have  increased  to 
more  than  two  thousand.  Yet  with  the  greater  interest  in,  and  need  of,  our  special 
work,  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  membership  we  should  have. 

We  ask  again  that  each  member  do  her  share.  Our  aim  is  TEN  THOUSAND 
members  before  July  first. 

To*aid  in  this  intensive  campaign,  data  about  the  Association  has  been  prepared. 
This  briefly  answers  questions  which  may  be  asked  by  prospective  members. 

What  is  the  Woman  s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association? 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  founded  in  1914,  is  an 
organization  devoting  itself  to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  work. 
It  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  those  primarily  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  during  the  war  was  a  recognized  factor  in  the  increasing  of  food  production. 
Its  present  aim  is  to  continue  this  work  by  stimulating  the  farming  and  gardening 
activities  of  women. 

What  definite  things  have  been  accomplished  by  this  Association  since  its 
organization  nearly  five  years  ago? 

It  is  uniqe  in  possessing  more  agricultural  data  than  any  other  woman's 
organization  in  this  country,  owing  to  its  affiliation  with  a  large  number  of  experts. 
For  this  reason  it  is  constantly  called  upon  for  advice  and  information  which  has 
given  practical  and  effective  results  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

At  its  conferences  it  has  given  publicity  to  horticultural  and  agricultural  work 
for  women.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  food  conservation  at  one  conference  led 
one  member  to   make   a   scientific  study   of  canning  and  then   to   give  her   entire 
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summer  to  demonstration  work  throughout  the  country — and  this  before  any  county 
or  state  demonstration  agents  had  been  appointed. 

It  has  been  an  effective  employment  agency,  without  fees,  for  women  wishing 
positions  on  farms,  or  work  in  greenhouses,  etc.  Both  trained  and  untrained 
women  have  been  placed  in  garden,  dairy,  poultry  and  general  farm  work,  as  well 
as  in  positions  as  leaders  of  Woman's  Land  Army  units,  farm  managers  and  teachers 
in  agricultural  schools. 

It  has  furnished  women  markets  for  their  products  through  sales  at  the  National 
headquarters  (taking  orders  for  such  products),  through  Branch  Associations  and 
through  the  columns  of  its  own  publication. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  establishing  and  forming  local  garden  clubs,  of  arrang- 
ing flower  shows,  and  has  furnished  lecturers  and  experts  in  teaching  canning,  pre- 
serving, etc.  • 

It  was  the  prime  mover  in  starting  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  as  a 
war-time  measure,  furnishing  data  of  work  done  in  England,  Canada  and  America. 
More  than  fifty  of  its  members  have  been  among  the  most  active  workers  in  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  on  the  Land  Army  work,  this  not  including  other  members  who 
were  most  valuable  as  members,  leaders,  or  supervisors  of  units.  It  had  the  entire 
direction  of  Land  Army  work  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Southern  California 
and  the  Gulf  States  through  its  branches  in  those  sections. 

It  was  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  and  success  of  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing Farm  and  organized  the  Mississippi  Training  Farm. 

It  has  obtained  scholarships  for  women  in  state  agricultural  colleges,  awarding 
eight  scholarships  this  year. 

It  has  co-operated  with  the  women  in  England  through  the  Woman's  Farm  and 
Garden  Union. 

Through  one  of  its  Branches  it  has  promised  $5,000  for  agricultural  work  in 
France,  the  first  installment  of  which  has  been  sent. 

It  has  a  place  on  the  Commission  of  Ten  appointed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  to  represent  agriculture  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Mrs.  G.  S.  B. 
Steward,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Service  Committee,  being  one  of  the  delegates. 

It  supplements  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service  staffs  connected  with  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  stimulates  those  not  reached  through  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

LAND  SERVICE  NOTES 

FEW  of  our  members  realize  the  important  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Land  Service  Committee  since  its  reorganization  with  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward 
as  Chairman.     Work  was  commenced  during  the  summer,  but  it  was  not  until 
September  that  an  active  campaign  was  undertaken.     In  the  short  time  since  then 


scholarship  funds  have  been  started  in  eleven  different  states  and  eight  young  women 
are  now  studying  in  state  agricultural  colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  Association.  Of 
the  scholarships  already  awarded  Massachusetts  has  five,  New  York  one,  Pennsylvania 
one  in  short  winter  course,  and  Michigan  one  in  regular  course.  Illinois  and  Ohio 
both  offer  one  scholarship  and  several  other  states  have  made  a  beginning  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  fund. 

The  Chairman  has  recently  been  in  communication  with  Directors  of  Extension 
Services  at  the  state  colleges,  as  the  Committee  is  anxious  to  co-operate  closely  with 
the  work  carried  on  by  existing  agencies  without  duplicating  it.  Below  is  extract 
from  a  letter  of  special  interest  from  Professor  Hay  ward,  Dean  of  Agriculture  at 
Delaware  College. 

"I  believe  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  women  who  can  successfully  manage 
a  properly  organized  farm  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  and  make  a  handsome  living  at 
it  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges  organize  such  a  farm  and 
place  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  woman  at  the  college.  Such  a  farm  would  not 
cost  a  large  sum  fully  equipped  and,  in  my  mind,  returns  from  it  should  be  from 
one  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  year.  While  this  farm  would  be  largely  a  commer- 
cial matter,  it  could  b&  used  for  practice  work  by  the  women  students  taking 
agriculture  and  would  not  only  furnish  them  a  means  for  acquiring  technique  in 
farming,  but  would  also  give  them  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  which 
lie  within  themselves. 

"My  ideal  for  such  a  farm  would  be  one  that  is  equipped  with  a  poultry  plant 
of  possibly  five  hundred  birds,  a  greenhouse  suitable  for  forcing  vegetables  and 
growing  flowers,  cold  frames  for  violets  and  vegetables,  a  mushroom  cellar,  and  the 
rest  of  the  land  devoted  to  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and  a  small  building  in  which 
sausage  and  other  pork  products  could  be  handled  during  the  winter  months.  A 
farm  organized  in  this  way  would  furnish  labor  the  year  round  and  nearly  all  of  it 
could  be  done  by  women.  There  would  be  very  little  need  for  a  man  in  any  of  this 
work. 

"I  have  urged  the  College  authorities  here  to  consider  some  such  scheme,  as  I 
am  confident  that  such  a  farm  would  be  attractive  to  the  many  women  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  us  who  have  rural  minds  and  ideals." 

New  Mexico  has  a  problem  of  its  own  which  the  Extension  Service  through  its 
club  and  home  demonstration  agents  is  trying  to  work  out.  The  people  there,  espe- 
cially the  Spanish-Americans,  do  not  have  sufficient  milk  as  they  cannot  afford  to 
keep  cows.  Assistance  in  securing  a  better  milking  strain  of  goats  would  help  them 
in  solving  this  problem.  Another  need  in  this  state  is  for  county  farm  and  home 
demonstration  agents  who  speak  both  English  and  Spanish.  Tn  some  counties  it  is 
necessary  that  these  positions  be  filled  by  Spanish-Americans.  At  present  the  people 
know  little  or  nothing  about  sanitation  and  their  food  is  of  the  simplest  with  little 


variety.  If  we  could  help  the  girls  to  secure  a  training  in  home  economics  so  that 
they  might  go  back  to  their  own  people  as  leaders  it  would  help  much  in  improving 
living  conditions  and  in  making  these  people  better  American  citizens.  Our  New 
Mexico  Scholarship  Fund  is  now  $5.    Let  us  make  it  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Steward  has  recently  been  asked  to  serve  on  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  has  also  been  appointed  by  this 
Committee  as  one  of  the  Commission  of  Ten  to  represent  agriculture  in  Paris  during 
the  Peace  Conference. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  January  4,  Mrs.  Steward  was 
asked  to  tell  about  the  work  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  She  was  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  Congress  asking 
that  the  findings  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  cost  of  food  production 
be  made  public.  The  reasons  for  this  demand  are  expressed  very  briefly  in  the  words 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board:  "Tell  the  consuming  public  what  it  costs  to  produce 
milk  and  other  farm  produce.  Persuade  the  deluded  public  that  they  have  been 
misled  about  the  enormous  profits  of  the  farmer  during  the  last  few  months.  It  the 
farmers  have  been  profiteering,  tell  them  so.  If  the  farmers  are  making  so  much 
money,  why  are  they  offering  to  sell  at  reduced  prices?" 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  LAND  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

1.  To  bring  about  a  realization  of  the  identity  of  interests  between  the  city  and 
country  to  the  end  that  such  mutual  understanding  will  encourage  the  rural 
population  to  remain  on  the  land  happily  occupied,  well  employed,  and  intel- 
lectually developed. 

2.  To  avoid  conflict  and  overlapping  by  co-operating  with  all  existing  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

3.  To  interest  farm  women  in  becoming  members  of  the  Association  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  entire  organization,  conveniences  and  labor-saving  devices 
may  be  installed  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm,  relieving  the  drudgery  of  farm 
life. 

4.  To  take  a  definite  stand  in  securing  just  compensation  for  farm  girls  and  women, 
who  feed  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  in  our  cities. 

5.  To  interest  the  country  girl  in  home  economics,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  bee- 
keeping, etc.,  and  encourage  her  to  take  courses  in  these  subjects. 

6.  To  make  it  possible  for  more  women  to  take  up  out-door  work  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living,  by  paying  all  or  part  of  their  expenses  incurred  while  studying 
at  a  good  agricultural  school,  either  for  the  short  winter  course  or  in  the  regular 
course.  This  training  will  be  of  great  value  whether  these  women  make  agricul- 
ture a  profession  or  use  the  knowledge  gained  in  their  work  at  home. 

7.  This  will  encourage  more  young  men  who  are  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges 
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or  otherwise  well  suited  for  agricultural  pursuits  to  make  farming  a  profession 
as  it  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  find  intelligent  girls  who  are  willing  to 
become  farmers'  wives. 

8.  To  encourage  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  cooking,  canning,  drying  and 
nature  study  into  the  rural  school,  thus  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  to  work 
intelligently  in  the  home  and  garden  as  well  as  on  the  farm  and  also  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  nature  about  them. 

9.  To  urge  women  to  take  up  the  testing  of  seed  so  that  the  average  yield  per  acre 
may  be  increased. 

10.  To  increase  the  production  of  pork  by  encouraging  the  keeping  of  a  community 
pig,  to  be  fed  largely  on  garbage  which,  as  a  rule,  is  practically  all  wasted. 

11.  To  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  findings  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  cost  of  food  production.  These 
figures,  if  available,  would  show  whether  or  not  the  farmerr  receives  a  fair 
profit  and  would  help  in  adjusting  market  prices. 

This  committee  contends  that  farming  is  a  highly  skilled  profession  and  that 
farmers  should  be  paid  no  less  than  equally  skilled  labor  elsewhere.  We  ask, 
what  would  happen-  to  the  country  if  the  farmer  became  discouraged  and  went 
out  of  business? 

12.  To  keep  the  National  Association  informed  of  its  plans  so  that  the  combined 
influence  of  all  its  members  may  hasten  the  day  of  "a  better  agriculture." 

WINTER  PRUNING  OF  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 

Lilian  C.  Alderson 

Longer  days  and  brighter  weather  are  tempting  some  of  us  into  the  open  to  begin 
our  winter  pruning.    Those  who  know  will  put  off  real  pruning  operations  until 

the  hardest  winter  months  are  over  for  this  reason,  in  late  winter  or  early  spring 
the  period  of  growth  is  approaching  and  wounds  made  in  pruning  heal  more  quickly 
with  less  danger  of  decay  or  disease. 

The  good  days  in  winter  time  may  be  utilized  by  cutting  out  dead  of  broken 
or  decayed  limbs,  as  in  the  case  of  large  ornamental  or  shade  trees  where  very 
little  cutting  of  living  wood  is  necessary.  This  means  an  economy  of  labor  and 
does  not  injure  the  trees.  The  wounds  should  be  immediately  covered  over  with 
paint  to  keep  out  the  wet.  In  heading  back  a  broken  or  diseased  tree,  upright 
shoots  should  always  be  cut  in  a  slightly  slanting  direction  so  that  the  water, 
that  great  source  of  decay  in  trees,  will  run  off  and  not  settle. 

Dead  limbs  should  be  cut  cleanly  off  close  to  the  main  stem  or  branch  with 
no  stub  or  end  left.  If  a  branch  is  cut  from  the  main  stem  with  a  short  stump 
left,  that  stump  has  to  rot  away  before  the  wound  heals.  This  is  often  a  matter 
of  a  year  or  more  and  before  it  is  acomplished  rot  and  decay  have  set  in.      Wounds 
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made  on  the  older  wood,  or  main  arteries  of  the  tree,  heal  more  quickly  than  those 
on  the  secondary  stems. 

It  is  dangerous  to  trusl  anyone  but  an  experl  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears. 
Even  the  average  nurseryman  who  spends  years  of  patient  care  and  labor  in 
raising  shrubs  for  ornamental  purposes  will  send  out  men  to  prune  those  same 
shrubs  without  any  knowledge  of  their  habits  of  growth. 

Most  of  the  flowering  shrubs  u>vd  to  beautify  our  gardens  flower  on  the  new 
wood;  that  is,  on  shoots  formed  the  previous  season.  Yet  year  by  year  we  see 
whole  shrubberies  cut  back  systematically  as  though  the  object  of  pruning  was 
to  maintain  an  even  height,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  shrubs  themselves. 

The  drooping  shrubs,  such  as  jorsythia  suspensa  and  spiraea  Van  Houttei,  suffer 
the  most  severely  from  this  annual  shave.  They  lose  all  their  grace  and  beauty  and 
are  forced  back  into  a  mat  of  stubby  growth  with  here  and  there  a  few  abortive 
flowers.  A  droopmg  shrub  needs  no  pruning  until  the  growths  become  too  crowded 
when  a  small  proportion  of  the  oldest  wood  should  be  cut  down  bodily  to  the 
ground  to  make  room  for  younger  shoots.  This  is  merely  a  thinning  process  to  give 
space  in  the  sun  for  the  better  bearing  wood.  Always  some  new  wood  is  sacrificed, 
but  a  healthy  shrub  generally  makes  too  many  growths  for  the  production  of  perfect 
flowers. 

Old  neglected  shrubs  have  to  be  severely  cut  out.  Where  they  have  escaped 
the  brutal  pruning  shears  they  are  often  too  tall  and  bloom  only  above  reach.  After 
thinning,  the  tallest  shoots  should  be  tipped  back  a  foot  or  so,  according  to  the 
natural  height  of  the  bush. 

The  larger  shrubs,  Philadelphus,  the  various  spiraeas  and  iveigelias,  are  in  many 
gardens  disfigured  for  life  by  being  cut  back  within  a  few  inches  of  the  old  wood 
every  year.  Each  succeeding  spring  they  put  forth  a  prodigious  effort  to  produce 
flowering  wood  and  every  autumn  this  wood  is  pruned  away  and  after  a  few  years 
the  shrub  is  dug  up  and  replaced. 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  flowering  shrubs  occurs  in  the  case  of 
hydrangea  paniculata,  which  blooms  entirely  on  the  new  wood  made  in  the  spring. 
These  should  be  cut  back  to  two  eyes  or  buds,  very  much  as  the  grape  shoots  are. 

FOR  EXCHANGE 

This  department  is  free  to  members. 
One  bushel  of  Puritan  potatoes,  grown  from  pedigreed  seed,  for  one  bushel  of 
sweet  potatoes.       Also  roots  of  maidenhair  ferns  or  hepatica  for  viola  cornula  or 
pansy  roots.      Mrs.  C.  M.  Ingersoll,  Evergreen  Farm,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Order  farm  and  garden  books  through  the  National  Office. 
Answers  to  Correspondence  is  a  new  feature  in  the  Bulletin. 


HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

At  the  Annual  Corn  Show  of  the  New  Haven  County  Farm  Bureau  held  recently 
two  prizes  forr  seed  corn  were  won  hy  women:  prize  lor  the  hest  ten  ears  oi  sweet 
medium,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Andrew  oi  Orange:  prize  for  the  hest  ten  ears  of  sweet  late, 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Lewis,  also  of  Orange. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Margaret  Hamlin  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  agricultural  courses 
for  women  hy  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

*  *  *  *  * 

New  England  has  the  world's  champion  Jersey  cow.  She  is  owned  hy  the 
Ayredale  Farms  at  Bangor,  Maine,  and  has  surpassed  the  coveted  mark  of  one 
thousand  pounds  of  fat  a  year.  Sophie  Agnes  is  six  years  old  and  was  bred  by 
the  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.  She  was  sold  at  auction  to  her  present  owner 
for  the  record  price  of  $10,000,  so  she  is  a  record  holder  in  two  ways.  She  has 
been  left  at  the  Hood  Farm  to  finish  her  record. 

•;;•  *  *  *  •::• 

Our  members  who.are  interested  in  poultry  should  read  the  article  on  "Putting 
the  poultry  industry  on  a  solid  business  basis,"  and  the  editoral  on  poultry  in  the 
January  4  issue  of  The  JNew  England  Farms.  The  publication  office  of  this  maga- 
zine is  246  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

***** 

Motor  vehicle  truck  routes  established  last  July  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
and  near  Washington  as  an  experiment  have  proved  so  successful  that  a  project  to 
make  such  routes  nation-wide  is  now  awaiting  action  by  Congress.  The  original 
route,  which  at  first  handled  about  ten  pieces  of  mail  averaging  one  hundred  pounds 
daily,  recently  has  frequently  required  several  trucks  per  day  to  bring  in  the  ship- 
ments, with  foodstuffs  alone  in  excess  of  a  ton  a  day.  Already  there  are  twenty-seven 
routes  in  all  operating  with  fifty-one  trucks,  with  an  average  net  monthly  earning  of 
approximately  $3,200.  It  is  proposed  through  the  establishment  of  these  routes  to 
eliminate  waste,  to  employ  labor  in  essential  occupations,  to  utilize  modern  efficient 
mechanical  devices,  to  encourage  the  construction  and  improvement  of  highways,  to 
introduce  final  efficiency  in  production,  consumption  and  distribution;  to  let  the  pro- 
ducer produce,  the  consumer  consume,  and  the  conveyor  convey. 
***** 

The  New  York  State  Food  Commission,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Rural  Engineering  ot  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Farm  Bureaus  and  Tractors  com- 
panies, is  to  conduct  twenty-one  tractor  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  between 
the  weeks  of  December  2  and  March  10.  Each  school  opens  at  9  a.  m.  Monday  morn- 
ing and  closes  at  5  p.  m.  Friday  of  the  same  week.    An  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
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required  of  each  student.  This  will  be  refunded  to  those  attending  every  session. 
Women  have  proven  in  so  many  ways  that  they  can  handle  highly  technical  work  that 
there  is  an  increasingly  large  demand  for  women  operators  of  tractors,  especially 
during  the  summer  months.  Consequently  the  schools  are  open  to  women.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  apply  at  the  National  Office  of  the  Association. 
***** 

A  discovery  made  by  one  of  our  members  is  passed  on  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Wood  ferns,  large  or  small,  will  thrive  for  months  in  the  house  if  after  they  are  dug 
up  the  soil  is  washed  from  the  roots  and  the  ferns  placed  in  a  large  pot  with  the  roots 
surrounded  by  moss  which  must  be  kept  moist. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  you  are  interested  in  growing  better  corn  ask  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  send  you  Farmers'  Bulletin  414,  Corn  Cultivation;  Farmers'  Bulletin  415, 
Seed  Corn;  Farmers'  Bulletin  948,  The  Rag-Doll  Seed  Tester. 

***** 

Every  farm  manager,  whether  the  farm  be  small  or  large,  should  keep  accurate 
accounts.    An  account  book  especially  arranged  for  the  farmer  is  advised  and  may  be 

secured  from  county  agents  or  from  the  state  colleges  at  a  cost  of  twenty  cents. 

***** 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Case  on  her  Hillcrest  Farm  at  Weston,  Mass.,  besides  having 
taught  the  boys  of  Weston  how  to  carry  on  practical  agricultural  and  horticultural 
operations,  is  doing  experimental  work  for  the  Government,  having  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  Washington  new  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

Miss  Case  believes  that  fruit  growing  offers  many  inducements  as  a  life  work. 
She  has  made  it  a  practice  to  experiment  with  different  fruits  of  the  less  known 
varieties.  The  wineberry,  a  kind  of  raspberry  which  was  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Japan,  the  Himalaya  berry,  the  Logan  berry  and  other  varieties  are  successfully  grown 
on  her  farm.  To  further  the  production  of  blueberries  Miss  Case  has  for  several 
years  offered  prizes  for  them  through  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Hill- 
crest  Farm  has  a  special  plot  devoted  to  blueberries  and  its  owner  sees  no  reason  why 

this  very  useful  berry  should  not  be  grown  more  widely. 

***** 

The  price  index  of  all  crops  on  November  1  was  3.1  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 

ago  and  97.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years. 
***** 

One  of  the  new  occupations  opened  to  women  by  the  war  is  cow  testing.  The 
work  requires  some  training  but  not  great  physical  strength.  The  women  cow  testers 
are  paid  the  same  wages  as  men  and  receive  from  $50  to  $75  a  month  besides  board 
and  lodging.     Wisconsin  now  has  eighteen  women  cow  testers,  Iowa  six,  and  three 


other  states  one  each.  The  employment  of  women  as  cow  testers  came  as  a  war 
measure,  but  as  the  women  are  making  good  they  will  probably  continue  and  others 
will  go  into  this  work. 

#  *  »  *  * 

To  stimulate  onions  use  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  hundred 
square  feet.  Sprinkle  on  the  soil  and  rake  in.  Directions  for  the  use  of  fertilizers  is 
usually  given  for  the  acre.  The  amateur  often  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  calculate 
the  amount  needed  for  a  small  space,  so  many  times  uses  too  much  which  does  the 

crop  more  harm  than  good. 

#  #  *  *  # 

A  recent  book  by  Edwin  Bruce  entitled  "Detection  of  the  common  food  adulter- 
ants" will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  members.  It  treats  of  dairy  products,  canned 
and  bottled  vegetables,  and  fruits  and  fruit  products.  It  is  published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

The  reference  library  at  the  National  Office  now  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred 
volumes  in  addition  to  bulletins  and  pamphlets.  New  books  and  Government 
bulletins  are  constantly  being  added.  All  this  material  has  been  classified  -by 
subject  matter  and  is  available  to  members.  Books  not  in  constant  use  will  be 
loaned  for  short  periods  of  time  and  duplicates  for  a  longer  period.  Inquiries  by 
mail  will  be  given  careful  and  prompt  attention.  When  asking  for  information 
please  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

Among  the  new  literature  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  manuscript  of  twenty- 
seven  pages  by  Dr.  Robert  Ridgway.,  a  well-known  naturalist.  This  was  written 
as  a  comment  on  the  text  on  birds  in  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn's  recent  book  entitled 
"Injurious  Insects  and  Useful  Birds."  The  library  has  also  recently  received 
a  nine-page  typewritten  article  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bahlke  of  Alma,  Michigan,  on  the  cost 
of  producing  beans,  sugar  beets  and  wheat  in  1917  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Mr  Bahlke,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  is  a  lawyer  and 
a  highly  successful  farmer  Both  Dr.  Ridgway  and  Mr.  Bahlke  are  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  Landswoman,  the  Journal  of  the  British  Land  Army  and  Women's 
Institutes,  is  a  new  addition  to  the  periodical  literature  It  is  an  interesting 
wide-awake  publication,  full  of  the  good  humor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Land 
hiesies.  The  June  number  contains  favorable  mention  of  the  Land  Army  of 
America  and  the  Bullelin  of  this  Association.  The  Landswoman  may  be  obtained 
throgh  ihe  National  Office  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  books  reviews  in  the  Bulletin  since  June  have  been  under  the  dirction  of 
Mrs.    Edward    Hard  "n  2,    Chairman    of    the    Reference    Library    Committee.        Mrs. 


Harding  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  peonv  specialist  and  author  of  "The  Book  of  the 
Peony."  During  Mrs.  Harding's  absence  from  this  country  Miss  Lilian  C.  Alderson 
is  Acting  Chairman  of  this  committee. 

Among  the  experts  who  have  reviewed  books  recently  are  Dr.  Henry  T.  Fernald, 
professor  of  entomology  at  th  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  Mr.  George 
T.  Powell,  consulting  agriculturalist;  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman,  Dean  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  M.  T.  Cook,  plant  pathologist  at  the  New 
Jersey  agricultural  experiment  station;  Miss  Lilian  C.  Alderson,  garden  designer; 
Miss  Mira  L.  Dock,  forestry  expert. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

Manual  of  Vegetable  Garden  Insects.    By  C.  R.  Crosby  and  M.  D.  Leonard.    391p, 

232  il.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     $2.50, 

This  very  useful  book  which  is  one  of  the  series  of  Rural  Manuals,  has  appeared 
at  a  time  when  an  unusual  interest  in  gardening  should  make  it  very  popular.  It 
treats  of  the  insect  enemies  of  all  the  commonly  grown  vegetables,  carefully  and 
clearly,  pointing  out  the  place  where  each  may  be  most  successfully  attacked,  and 
giving  the  methods  of  control.  Excellent  illustrations  are  generously  supplied,  and 
references  to  standard  articles  of  greater  length  are  included.  The  book  is  weP 
worth  its  price  to  everyone  having  a  garden,  and  particularly  to  those  whose  experi- 
ence in  controlling  garden  pests  is  limited.  Paper  and  press  work  are  unusually  tine, 
and  the  book  deserves  a  large  sale.— H.  T.  Fernald,  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 
Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  by  Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  il.  xiii.  428  p,  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.     $2.00  net. 

Among  recent  publications  on  hygiene  and  sanitation  the  book  by  Dr.  Broad- 
hurst is  deserving  of  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  im- 
portant problems  of  personal  and  community  hvgiere.  The  reader  of  Miss  Broad- 
hurst's  book  will  be  gratified  to  find  that,  in  these  days  of  shifting  values  and  of  far- 
reaching  adjustments  to  abnormal  conditions,  the  author  is  able  to  offer  very  helpful 
information  and  advice  on  vital  problems  of  concern  to  every  indivadual  and  com- 
munity. The  reader  will  also  be  gratified  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  wide  range 
of  questions  covered  by  the  author,  no  important  topic  has  been  neglected.  The  sub- 
ject matter  has  been  discussed  in  a  concise  but  nevertheless  in  an  effective  man- 
ner. The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  published  literature  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
reach  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women  who  have  not  the  time  and  inclination  to 
attempt  a  laborious  struggle  with  technical  descriptions  and  discussions  in  the  neld 
of  chemistry,  physics  and  biology.  The  author  has  been  most  fortunate  in  discussing 
the  subject  matter  in  a  manner  which  should  be  readily  understandable  by  the  average 
person.  Due  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  increasingly  important  problems  of  rural  hygiene 
as  well  as  on  those  of  industrial  and  occupational  hyg.ene.     Above  all,  the  reader  is 
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given  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  broad  understanding  of  the  enlire  field  and  of  the 
relations  which  the  many  questions  in  this  field  .bear  to  one  another. 

As  usual,  the  publishers  have  done  their  work  we' I.  The  illustrations  are  unusu- 
ally good  and  the  list  of  references  very  helpful. — Jacob  G.  Lipman,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College. 

Studies  of  American  Fungi — Mushrooms  Edible  and  Poisonous.    By  G.  F.  Atkin- 
son.   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price  $3.00. 

As  with  friends,  so  with  mushroroms,  one  should  be  careful  in  choosing.  Prof. 
Atkinson's  book  on  Mushrooms,  Edible  and  Poisonous,  published  some  years  since, 
remains  a  prime  favorite  with  those  who  love  to  hunt  for  wild  delicacies  Its  superb 
illustrations  from  photographs,  colored  plates,  and  clear,  eoncise,  adequate  descrip- 
tion text,  make  it  a  safe  and  satisfactory  guide  in  the  field,  while  the  chapters  on  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  for  the  table  leave  little  to  be  desired. — L.  A.  Sharp. 
The  Small  Place — Its  Landscape  Architecture.  By  E!sa  Rehmann.  G.  P,  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.     161  p.    il.    $2.50  net 

"The  Small  Place — Its  Landscape  Architecture,"  by  Elsa  Rehmann  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  current  garden  literature.  Its  very  arrangement  suggests  a  definite  method 
of  presentation.  There  is  no  camouflage  of  glittering  generalities;  instead  the  author 
takes  the  reader  into  her  confidence  and  gives  him  the  advantage  of  her  wide  ex- 
perience by  discussing  with  him  a  series  of  concrete  examples.  The  book  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters,  each  one  dealing  with  a  separate  problem  in  the  development  of 
the  small  place.  Each  problem  is  preceded  bv  a  plan  drawn  to  scale  with  the  position 
of  the  principal  features  clearly  indicated  on  it.  The  plans  reveal  a  technical  ability 
above  the  average  in  their  rendering,  and  although  the  scale  is  minute,  1  in.—  -20  ft. 
in  some,  they  are  so  delicately  penned  and  shaded  as  to  be  easily  comprehensible  to 
the  amateur.  They  are  the  work  of  Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison.  Each  plan  is  supplemented 
and  visualized  by  a  series  of  photographs  remarkable  for  their  happy  choice. 

Altogether  "The  Small  Place"  supplies  a  long  felt  want  in  American  garden 
literature,  where  sentimental  ism  and  effusiveness  too  often  take  the  place  of 
genuine  knowledge  and  understanding. — Lilian  C.  Alderson. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Atlantic  Congress  called  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  met  in  New  York 
on  February  5-6.  Delegates  from  this  Association  were  Miss  Emma  Blakiston,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Ingeisoll,  Miss  Elma  Loines,  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  B.  Steward. 

Another  scholarship  has  been  awarded — this  time  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Miss  Sadie  E.  Scott,  one  of  our  members  who  has  been  employed  on  a  stock 
farm  in  New  York  this  fall,  entered  the  short  winter  course  in  animal  husbandry  on 
January  2.  She  writes:  I  am  the  only  woman  taking  the  short  course  in  animal  hus- 
bandry. Our  class  is  small  so  we  get  practically  individual  instruction.  1  got  in 
touch  with  the  head  shepherd  and  the  chief  of  the  sheep  husbandry  department;  and 
as  the  shepherd  had  just  returned  from  exhibiting  at  the  Chicago  International  Live- 


stock  Show  and  the  other  man  understands  the  judging  of  wool,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  gain  much  in  the  line  I  like  best.  It  is  so  refreshing  to  be  here 
where  everybody  helps  one  to  learn.     I  certainly  appreciate  it." 

Pennsylvania  members  will  be  interested  in  the  following  quoted  from  a  recent 
letter  from  Dean  Watts  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  called  Mr.  Klose  today  over  long  distance 
'phone,  and  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  short  course  scholarship  should  not  be 
available  to  women.  He  suggested  that  women  who  are  interested  should  make  appli- 
cation for  it.  I  am  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Klose  would  grant  the  scholarship.  We 
are  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  women  in  our  short  course  and  anything  that 
you  can  do  to  direct  more  of  them  to  this  institution  will  be  very  much  appreciated." 

BRANCH  NOTES 
YOUNGSTOWN 

THE  Youngstown  Branch  has  established  a  Scholarship  Fund  to  pay  expenses  of  an 
Ohio  girl  while  studying  agriculture  at  the  state  college  and  plans  to  increase 

this  fund  next  year.  This  Branch  has  voted  to  raise  $5,000  for  agricultural 
reconstruction  work  in  France.     The  first  installment  of  $530  has  already  been  sent. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch  was  held  at  the  Twentieth 
century  Club,  Boston,  January  2.  Branch  constitution  and  by-laws  were  accepted 
and  the  folowing  officers  elected:  President,  Miss  Helen  Holmes;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware, 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Walter  Dodd,  Mrs.  Frederick  Holbrook,  Miss  Julia 
Lippitt  Mauran,  Miss  Alice  Howland,  Mrs.  E.  G.  H.  Schenck,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade 
Rogers;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  A.  Copeland;  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware. 

MID-WEST 

The  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  has  just  been  received 
at  the  National  Offic.  An  extract  from  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  were  not 
present. 

After  the  election  of  the  new  officers,  suggestions  from  members  weie  re- 
quested. Mr.  Shontz  of  the  Audubon  Society  made  a  strong  plea  for  co-operation 
between  our  Association  and  his,  as  every  farm  and  garden  woman  knows  we  need 
the  aid  of  the  birds  in  reducing  grubs  and  insect  pests.  The  newly  elected  President, 
Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  made  a  short  address  and  urged  a  campaign  for  new  members  to 
begin  at  once.  She  said  that  if  each  of  the  Mid- West  Branch  members  were  to  bring 
in  ten  new  members  she  would  be  doing  her  part.  She  also  made  a  plea  for  the 
sending  in  by  members  of  interesting  discoveries  in  connection  with  their  work  so 
that  a  page  in  the  Bulletin  might  be  made  of  special  interest  to  the  Western  members. 
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Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  everything 
needed  for  your  success.  Copies  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  this 
publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 
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School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.     Lectures  and  outdoor  practice.     Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SPRING  COURSE,  12  WEEKS,  APRIL  7th  to  JUNE  28th. 

Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 

For  Sale 

New  Zealand  Spinach — Seed,  20  cents  per  oz.,  60  cents  per  quarter  lb.,  $1.00  per  lb.; 
Plants,  50  cents  per  doz. 

Soy  Bean  Seed— Haberlandt,  the  best  human  food  varietv— 30  cents  per  lb.;  10  lbs.,  $1.50; 
$5.75  per  bu.   (00  lbs.). 

Pe-Tsai  Seed — 50  cents  per  oz.;  $1.50  per  quarter  lb. 

Herb  seeds  and  plants  in  season. 

M.  V.  LANDMANN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

For  Sale 

Day-old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous  single-comb  White  Leghorn  hens, 
Wychoff  strain,  mated  to  Cornell  high  praducing  pedigreed  males.  Florence  Wvchoff  Upson, 
R.  D.  4,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Italian  Garden  Slides 

A  collection  of  slides  of  Italian  villas  and  gardens,  made  from  unusually  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, for  rent,  and  separate  slides  for  sale.  Mrs.  Carlo  E.  Galli,  105  Western  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

AMERICAN    COMMITTEE    FOR    DEVASTATED    FRANCE 

4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

February  7,  1919. 

We  have  a  beautiful,  helpful,  most  interesting  piece  of  work  to  do  in  which 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  could 
have  a  share  if  they  feel  so  inclined. 

We  are  sending  to  France  as  many  "farm  kits"  as  possible — a  kit  to  consist  of: 
one  rake,  one  hoe,  and  one  spade — price  $2.50  per  kit. 

Small  farm  implements  of  all  kinds  are  almost  extinct  in  France,  and  the  need 
is  very  great,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  members  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  to  have  a  share  in  sending  the  French  peasants  the  implements  to 
make  their  gardens  bear  and  blossom  as  they  did  before  the  war ! 

Will  you  make  known  this  need  and  send  us  as  many  donations  for  kits  as 
possible? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  A.  Hewitt, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  A  WOMAN   IN  STARTING   A  COMMERCIAL 
GREENHOUSE 

Julia  R.  Burden 

AFTER  a  somewhat  limited  experience  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in 
gardening  and  conducting  a  small  greenhouse  on  my  own  place,  the  desire 
became  very  strong  to  branch  out  and  enter  fields  of  greater  and  more  useful 
activity  along  this  line. 

It  has  always  been  a  day  dream  of  mine  to  operate  a  commercial  greenhouse 
plant,  but  I  never  imagined  this  dream  could  be  realized.  Nevertheless  "nothing 
venture,  nothing  have,"  so  I  decided  to  erect  such  a  plant.  Rather  timidly  I  ven- 
tured forth  and  purchased  in  the  town  a  piece  of  property  which  I  thought  suitable 
for  such  an  enterprise. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  operation  intelligently  and  successfully  I  felt  I  must 
have  fundamental  training  and  experience.  Accordingly  I  filed  an  application  for 
registration  in  the  Floriculture  Short  Course  at  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 
and  in  November,  1914,  went  to  Ithaca  and  started  my  work.  Besides  floriculture  I 
took  a  course  in  greenhouse  construction.  The  instruction  I  received  was  practical 
and  valuable  bringing  me  in  contact  with  professional  greenhouse  men  from  whom 
I  was  able  to  derive  many  ideas  of  real  value. 

I  considered  very  carefully  the  type,  size  and  heating  system  of  the  prospective 
installation,  as  I  wished  to  operate  along  practical  and  economical  lines.  The  selec- 
tion of  plants  I  wished  to  grow  was  given  due  consideration,  my  decision  in  thi? 
matter  being  based  on  the  advice  of  men  long  in  the  business.  Equipped  with  this 
knowledge  I  felt  better  qualified  to  proceed  with  my  own  enterprise. 

Later  in  the  winter  of  1914  I  interviewed  a  representative  of  the  King  Construc- 
tion Co.,  who  received  my  ideas  readily  and  graciously,  and  together  we  worked  out 
the  house  and  heating  system.  I  adopted  the  hot  water  heating  for  three  reasons:  (1) 
Possible  economy  in  coal  consumption;  (2)  Possible  elimination  of  a  night  fireman; 
(3)  The  relatively  greater  desirability  of  hot  water  heating  as  affecting  the  plants. 
In  giving  these  reasons  I  do  not  consider  the  culture  of  roses  as  this  is  an  art  quite 
distinct  and  requires  special  treatment. 

The  plants  I  decided  to  grow  were  Carnations,  Snapdragons,  Lilies,  Azaleas, 
Cyclamen,  Vincas  and  Primulas,  also  bedding  plants  of  various  kinds  such  as  Gera- 
niums, Petunias,  Asters,  Pansies,  etc. 


My  plant  consists  of  two  even  span  houses,  each  100  ft.  x  32  ft.,  and  a  small 
propagating  house.  At  one  end  is  a  large  and  commodious  headhouse,  one  side 
arranged  to  store  a  large  supply  of  dirt  for  winter  use,  the  other  equipped  with 
shelves  conveniently  arranged  for  the  storage  of  pots,  paper,  boxes,  etc.  In  the 
center  is  a  small  office.  I  contracted  with  the  King  Construction  Co.  for  the  material 
but  the  houses  and  piping  were  erected  by  a  local  contractor. 

After  many  vicissitudes  the  plant  was  finished  in  October,  1915.  The  first  trying 
out  was  a  critical  and  exciting  time.  Experience  is  certainly  the  best  teacher,  but 
alas!  it  is  an  expensive  one.  I  should  like  to  give  a  bit  of  advice  to  anyone  consid- 
ering the  erection  of  greenhouses.  Do  not  try  to  economize  and  have  the  local 
plumbers  put  in  the  piping.  It  is  far  better  to  pay  more  and  have  it  done  by  the 
regular  greenhouse  construction  men. 

Another  point  that  gave  me  considerable  food  for  thought  was  the  correct  posi- 
tion for  the  houses  geographically.  I  sought  f*-.s  advice  of  men  long  in  the  business. 
The  more  I  asked  the  more  perplexed  I  became,  for  each  one  advised  me  dif- 
ferently. Finally  I  concluded  to  follow  my  own  judgment  and  placed  the  houses 
north  and  south.  In  this  I  think  I  made  no  mistake.  In  laying  out  a  plant  of  this 
kind  one  must  be  governed  by  loc^l  conditions  and  environment. 

The  man  I  selected  for  manager  had  previously  owned  and  operated  a  commer- 
cial greenhouse  in  our  town.  As  he  was  free  to  take  a  position,  having  sold  out  his 
business,  he  accepted  the  offer  to  come  to  me  as  working  manager.  Our  business  has 
gradually  grown  and  we  are  becoming  known  in  the  wholesale  trade  world  so  that 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  surplus  stock.  The  retail  trade  also  has 
been  very  active  and  we  are  patronized  by  many  from  the  small  towns  and  rural 
districts  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  or  more. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  my  venture.  At  times  I  have  felt  depressed  and  dis- 
heartened over  the  whole  affair,  as  its  path  has  not  been  as  rosy  as  it  may  appear, 
but  I  have  kept  on  feeling  that  some  inspiration  might  come  and  that  the  future 
would  bring  some  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  enterprise. 

Now  the  dawn  seems  to  be  breaking.  Ideas  and  hopes  are  surging  through  my 
mind.  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  wonderful  opportunities  await 
women  in  horticulture.  It  is  true  that  already  women  have  gone  into  this  branch  of 
business  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  into  it  more 
extensively.  If  managed  by  a  woman  with  some  business  training,  the  business  can- 
not help  but  develop,  grow  and  be  profitable. 

In  this  article  I  have  given  the  merest  outline  of  my  experience  and  work. 
Many  ideas  and  thoughts  are  in  my  mind  which  I  am  reluctant  to  put  before  the 
public  at  present  as  they  are  immature  and  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  practice. 

Should  any  reader  of  this  Bulletin  be  interested  and  wish  to  embark  in  work 
along  the  lines  I  have  described,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  or  give  humble 
advice  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
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NOTES  ON  ROSE  PRUNING 

Lilian  C.  Alderson 

HE  first  roses  to  be  pruned  are  the  climbers.  If  you  have  not  already  gone 
over  your  climbing  roses  and  taken  out  the  dead  wood  begin  at 
once. 

Perhaps  your  climbers  have  been  neglected  and  left  unpruned  for  years.  In 
this  case  they  may  be  so  overgrown  and  tangled  that  the  only  way  is  to  loosen  the 
whole  mass,  untangle  the  growths  as  far  as  possible,  and  cut  out  the  oldest  canes 
down  to  the  ground,  prune  back  the  laterals  to  from  two  to  four  vigorous  buds,  and 
tie  again  into  place. 

When  the  rose  is  trained  to  a  trellis  or  ornamental  archway  any  shoots  that  will 
not  conveniently  tie  in  should  be  cut  out.  All  the  shoots  should  be  tied  on  one  side 
of  a  wire  or  trellis,  never  twisted  in  and  out,  as  this  method  makes  pruning  each  year 
an  impossibility.     The  ties  must  be  loose  enough  to  allow  the  stem  to  grow. 

The  Wichurianas,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  require  little  pruning  except  thin- 
ning. They  bloom  later  on  the  young  growths.  Wichurianas  crossed  with  Tea  roses 
bloom  more  on  the  older  wood  so  that  these  require  less  thinning  out  of  old  canes. 
Example:  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  Multinora  hybrids  bloom  profusely  on  their  laterals  with 
a  drooping  effect.  In  covering  a  trellis  some  canes  should  be  shortened  to  produce 
laterals  at  a  lower  level.  "Example:  Crimson  Rambler,  American  Pillar. 

Our  special  effect  Wichurianas  may  have  all  the  old  wood  cut  out  and  the  young 
I    growths  bent  over  arches  will  break  into  a  profusion  of  bloom.     The  Briers  are  no"t 
very  vigorous  growers  and  need  practically  no  pruning  beyond  the  removal  of  dead 
wood. 

After  the  climbers  have  been  tied  into  place  the  bush  roses  will  most  likely  be 
needing  attention.  It  is  safer  not  to  prune  bush  roses  until  after  danger  from  heavy 
frosts  is  over — about  the  last  week  of  March  or  first  week  in  April  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York.  After  the  winter  covering  has  been  taken  off,  look  over  each 
plant  carefully  and  cut  out  all  dead  wood  and  growths  that  rub  against  one  another. 
In  pruning  roses  one  should  always  try  to  picture  the  plant  that  will  result  from 
the  cuts  made.  The  cut  should  be  slanting  just  above  the  bud.  A  sharp  knife  will  do 
the  best  pruning,  but  the  amateur  will  do  less  damage  to  himself  or  to  the  rose  bush 
with  a  pair  of  good  pruning  shears,  taking  care  to  use  them  without  twisting  for  fear 
of  making  a  jagged  cut. 

As  a  general  rule  the  weakest-growers  in  each  of  the  three  sections,  (1)  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  (2)  Hybrid  Teas,  and  (3)  Teas,  should  be  pruned  most  severely,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  flow  of  sap  to  supply  more  than  a  few  buds. 
The  strong  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  supply  several  shoots  with  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  produce  good  blooms.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  may  be  pruned 
back  to  six  eyes  to  produce  a  number  of  blooms,  (2-4)  buds  for  a  very  few  large 
)  blooms. 

Old  clothing,  a  pair  of  stout  gloves,  a  small  pruning  saw,  courage,  confidence, 
and  a  good  pair  of  pruning  shears  are  the  necessary  outfit  for  the  rose  pruner. 
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SCHOOL  OF   HORTICULTURE    FOR   WOMEN 

AT  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  the  new  class 
which  entered  January  25  for  the  two  years'  course  is  getting  well  down  to 
work.  The  practical  work  is  now  mostly  in  the  greenhouses,  but  with  the 
exhilarating  thought  of  an  early  spring  the  garden  plans  are  coming  to  the  front. 
Much  interest  centers  in  the  young  peach  orchards  from  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
plentiful  crop  is  expected,  if  the  buds  do  not  swell  too  soon  with  the  warm  sunshine 
and  a  cold  ice  storm  follow,  as  happened  last  year.  At  present  much  anxiety  is  felt 
on  this  score. 

The  Spring  Short  Course  of  twelve  weeks  will  begin  the  first  week  of  April. 
Registrations  are  now  being  received  for  it.  This  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
may  be  taken  by  a  student  or  the  several  subjects  may  be  taken  for  one  or  two  days  a 
week.  Many  come  in  for  the  part  time  work,  either  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  or 
board  near  by.  The  subjects  include  vegetable  and  flower  gardening,  fruit  work, 
canning  and  preserving,  bees,  poultry,  soils,  fertilizers,  farm  crops,  landscape  gar- 
dening, etc. 

ASSOCIATION   NOTES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  sometime  in  May  in  or  near 
Philadelphia.  The  exact  date  and  place  have  not  yet  been  settled,  but  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  Bulletin.  In  the  meantime  keep  it  in  mind  and  arrange  to  go 
to  the  meeting  if  possible.  The  Committee  in  charge  desires  to  make  it  of  special 
interest  and  cordially  invites  everyone  to  be  present.  There  will  be  the 
election  of  officers  and  ten  members  of  the  Council. 

WOMAN'S    LAND    ARMY    CLUB    ROOM 

The  Camp  Standards  Committee  of  the  W.  L.  A.  A.  has  opened  a  Club  Room 
for  the  use  of  women  who  have  worked  in  Land  Army  Units,  at  the  Anderson  Art 
Galleries,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  Street.  The  room  will  be  open  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evenings  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock. 

"The  Farmerette,"  a  newspaper,  published  occasionally  by  the  Camp  Standards 
Committee,  makes  its  first  appearance  with  the  December  number.  It  is  a  very  read- 
able sheet,  devoted  to  Land  Army  news  of  the  day,  and  costs  but  twenty-five  cents  for 
a  season's  subscription.  Address  all  communications  to  E.  L.  George,  149  Madison 
Avenue,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Anna  Winegar,  one  of  our  members,  gave  an  exhibition  of  her  ga 
paintings  at  the  Braus  Studios,  New  York  City,  from  February  25  to  March  11. 
Winegar  is  known  as  the  illustrator   of  Mrs.   Louise   Beebe  Wilder's  recent  b 
Many  of  the  paintings  are  taken  from  Mrs.  Wilder's  garden  at  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH  NOTES 
CALIFORNIA 

The  question  of  organizing  a  Northern  California  Branch  is  now  being  consid- 
ered. Miss  Willa  Clair  Cloys,  of  Berkeley,  says:  "I  am  indeed  very  glad  to  learn 
that  a  North  California  Branch  may  be  started.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done  by  such  an  organization  in  this  State,  whatever  phase  of  the  subject  of 
farming  and  gardening  is  chosen  as  an  expression  of  activity. 

"What  do  I  think  is  the  most  important  work  for  such  a  Branch?  I  cannot  help 
it — it  must  be  gardens  with  me,  if  my  whole-hearted  support  is  spontaneous.  And 
now  that  the  limitations  of  war  are  relaxed  and  conditions  again  approach  normality, 
it  seems  to  me  the  natural  reaction  will  be  that  people  will  more  than  ever  before 
seek  channels  for  the  expression  of  beauty.  Gardens  will  come  in  for  their  share  of 
attention,  proving  Emerson's  wisdom  in  saying  that  'Flowers  are  triumphant  asser- 
tions that  a  ray  of  beauty  outvalues  all  the  utilities  of  man..' 

"There  is  great  need  in  this  district  for  educational  work  on  the  subject  of  gar- 
dens, especially  the  small  home  garden;  and  both  precept  and  example  would  be  to 
the  point." 

NEW  ENGLAND 

The  New  England  Branch  has  just  published  its  First  Annual  Report.  The  work 
that  this  Branch  has  accomplished  is  most  creditable  and  deserves  much  praise.  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  report  in  full,  but  as  that  is  not  possible  we  have 
chosen  the  report  of  the  Land  Service  Committee  to  show  what  was  done  as  a  war 
measure  and  how  successful  it  proved. 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  1918  a  Conference  was  called  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer 
to  plan  for  the  work  of  women  in  agriculture  in  Massachusetts.  At  this  conference 
the  Men's  Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  the  Women's  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  were  present. 

"As  a  result  of  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  registration  of  women  for 
agricultural  service  should  be  done  by  the  Land  Service  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  and  that  the  experiment  of  establishing  sep- 
arate units  be  tried  rather  than  making  a  state-wide  canvass  for  women  labor.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Land  Service  Committee  was  also  a  member  of  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  this  work  was  done  in  co-operation  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense. 

"Twelve  hundred  women  were  registered  for  this  work  and  two  hundred  ond 
fifty  were  placed  in  units  or  on  private  estates.  Eleven  units  were  established  by  the 
Land  Service  Committee,  and  the  two  largest  ones  at  Lancaster  and  Westwood 
financed  by  the  New  England  Branch.  These  two  units  were  established  as  demon- 
stration units  as  well  as  sources  of  labor  supply. 

"The  Westwood  unit  began  work  in  May  and  closed  October  1st.  In  connection 
with  this  unit  a  community  market  was  established  in  Dedham,  where  fresh  vegetables 
were  sold  by  the  farmerettes  two  days  each  week.     Canning  also  was  carried  on 
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throughout  the  season.  Labor  was  furnished  to  fifty  employers  by  the  unit.  In  con- 
nection with  this  unit,  a  Farmerette  Festival  was  held,  September  19,  on  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Cunningham,  which  was  a  great  success.  Five  hundred  people  were 
present,  of  this  number  one  hundred  being  farmerettes.  Net  returns  were  four- 
teen hundred  dollars. 

"The  demands  for  service  at  Lancaster  began  with  the  first  warm  days  in  the 
spring,  when  the  emergency  work  was  asparagus  cutting,  and  continued  until  after 
harvesting  in  October.  In  all  fifty-two  employers  were  served  in  Lancaster  and 
vicinity.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  Lancaster  unit  are  remaining  in  the  country 
to  work  this  winter.  Ten  of  the  young  women,  from  various  summer  units,  are  now 
established  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  at  Ipswich,  where  they  are 
working  and  studying  various  phases  of  farm  life. 

"Very  few  of  these  women  had  any  knowledge  of  farm  life,  but  their  spirit  and 
attitude  toward  the  work  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  This  success  is  proved 
by  the  recommendations  of  their  employers  who  felt  (the  labor  problem  being  so 
acute)  their  crops,  in  many  cases,  would  have  been  lost  but  for  this  extra  help. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Pittsfield  unit  should  have  special  mention  because  of  its  far- 
reaching  effects.  This  unit,  financed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Watson,  and  supervised  by 
Miss  E.  M.  Boutwell,  finished  a  most  satisfactory  season  in  September.  On  Labor 
Day  these  young  women,  with  Miss  Watson  and  Miss  Boutwell  in  charge,  held  a 
County  Fair  in  Pittsfield  which  not  only  proved  a  great  success  but  netted  the  unit 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars.  This  amount  the  young  woman  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  Land  Service  Committee,  who  added  another  hundred  dollars,  making 
five  hundred  dollars  which  was  contributed  to  the  New  England  Branch  for  a  scholar- 
ship fund  to  be  used  by  young  women  wishing  to  take  special  courses  at  Amherst  this 
winter.  The  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  five  young  women  who  worked  in 
units  this  past  summer  and  wish  to  take  up  agriculture  as  a  vocation,  and  they  are 
now  at  the  Massachusetts  Agriculural  College. 

"Improved  health  was  reported  by  practically  all  workers,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  joys  of  country  life  and  work  in  the  open  were  realized  by  many  of  these  young 
women.  As  a  war  emergency  measure  this  work  has  proved  a  great  success  and  its 
far-reaching  effects  in  the  future  will  be  of  even  greater  value." 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Manual  of  Tree  Diseases.     By  W.  Howard  Rankin,  A.B.,  Ph.D.     Macmillan  Co., 

1918.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Rankin  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  at  Cornell  University,  and 
having  been  especially  interested  in  tree  diseases  for  a  number  of  years,  is  well 
qualified  to  publish  a  book  on  this  subject.  The  book,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America  that  deals  exclusively  with  the  diseases  of  trees. 

The  author  in  the  first  four  chapters  describes  general  troubles  of  (a)  seedlings, 
(b)   leaves,  (c)  trunk  and  branches,  (d)  roots.     In  these  chapters  comes  the  consid- 
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eration  of  the  so-called  physiological  diseases,  that  is,  those  caused  by  cold,  drought, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.,  together  with  a  general  treatment  of  damping  off  fungi,  the  pow- 
dery mildews  and  the  mistletoes.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  V  to  XXXII,  the  dis- 
eases caused  by  fungi  are  taken  up  according  to  the  host  genus.  For  instance,  Chap- 
ter V  treats  of  five  diseases  found  on  Alder,  each  disease  being  headed  with  its  com- 
mon name  and  the  scientific  name  of  the  fungus  causing  it,  and  followed  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  symptoms  and  the  causal  fungus.  Chapter  XXXII  similarly  treats 
of  five  diseases  of  the  Willow.  Oaks  and  Pines,  because  of  their  more  numerous 
species,  have  the  greatest  number  of  diseases  described  under  them. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  tree  surgery  and  spraying  and  dusting;  the  ap- 
pendix includes  the  common  and  scientific  names  of  trees,  a  glossary,  and  a  general 
bibliography,  special  references  being  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  There  is 
also  a  very  complete  index.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  half-tones 
which  give  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  diseases  and  the  fungi  causing  them. 

This  book  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  general  reference  work  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  trees.  On  account  of  its  treatment  according  to  hosts  rather  than  according 
to  the  systematic  relationship  of  the  fungi,  it  cannot  be  used  so  well  as  a  text-book 
for  class  instruction,  unless  one  considers  the  fungus  entirely  secondary  to  the  host  in 
his  presentation  of  the  subject. — G.  P.  Clinton,  Botanist  Conn.  Agr.  Exp.  Station, 
and  Lecturer  on  Forest  Pathology,  Yale  University. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Rose  Society  has  presented  to  the  library  copies 
of  The  American  Rose  Annual  for  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918.  Other  recent  gifts 
from  friends  of  the  Association  are  "Dahlias"  by  George  Gordon,  and  a  copy  of  the 
1918  Farm  Implement  News  Buyer's  Guide. 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENCE 

Do  you  believe  in  planting  onions  in  hotbeds  on  a  small  place  and  transplanting 
to  open  ground  later? 

This  is  very  expensive  but  brings  an  early  crop. 

What  system  of  farm  accounting  is  the  easiest  and  most  definite  to  use  on  a  small 
place  in  order  to  know  just  how  one  stands  financially? 

County  farm  bureau  managers  throughout  the  country  supply  a  standard  cash- 
book  for  farm  accounts,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  cents,  which  is  very  simple  and  yet 
complete.  If  desirable,  accounts  may  be  kept  for  each  enterprise  on  the  farm.  A 
five-year  inventory  book  is  also  available  and  should  be  used  v.  ith  the  cashbook. 

How  can  salsify  be  kept  from  running  into  very  small  roots  after  a  good  growth 
of  tops?     Is  this  due  to  too  much  fertilizer,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  seed? 

Salsify  will  grow  small  side  rootlets  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  stiff  clay  soil 
or  in  shallow  soil  where  the  roots  do  not  have  opportunity  to  develop  easily.  Apply 
a  large  amount  of  stable  manure  avoiding  fertilizers  that  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
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plow  deep.     If  the  garden  can  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  so  much  the  better,  as  leaving 
it  rough  the  winter  storms  and  snows  help  to  break  up  the  soil. 

How  can  ants  be  exterminated? 

To  kill  ants  in  their  nests  pour  an  ounce  of  carbon  bisulfid  down  the  entrance 
hole  and  close  with  moist  earth.  If  the  ant  hill  is  very  large  use  two  or  three  ounces. 
To  destroy  ants  that  come  into  the  house  take  a  preserve  jar  or  any  glass  jar  with  a 
metal  top ;  perforate  the  top  so  that  the  ants  can  go  in  and  out,  and  place  "in  the  j  ar 
a  sponge  saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of  arsenic  syrup.  The  ants  will  enter  through 
the  perforations  in  the  cover,  fill  themselves  with  the  arsenic  solution  and  carry  it  to 
their  nests  where  it  is  fed  to  the  young,  and  the  whole  nest  will  be  killed  by  slow 
poisoning.  The  sponge  will  hold  enough  poison  to  require  two  or  three  weeks  to 
empty  it,  and  before  that  time  the  ants  will. almost  entirely  disappear.  The  number 
of  jars  to  use  will  depend  upon  the  abundance  of  ants.  In  the  worst  cases  a  half 
dozen  jars  will  serve  for  an  ordinary-sized  house  and  lot.  If  the  ants  are  not  very 
bad  one  jar  may  be  enough;  in  such  cases  it  is  well  to  place  it  in  the  pantry  or 
kitchen. 

What  treatment  is  necessary  to  put  into  good  condition  an  old  asparagus  bed 
which  is  full  of  weeds  and  on  wet  land? 

Asparagus  needs  a  well-drained  soil,  preferably  a  little  sandy.  Heavy  clay  soils 
should  be  made  more  friable  by  adding  sand  or  sifted  ashes.  As  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  thoroughly  cultivate  the  field  with  a  disc  harrow.  Since  no  cultiva- 
tion is  given  during  the  cutting  season,  the  weeds  are  usually  very  abundant  and  no 
other  method  of  treatment  can  compare  with  the  disking  for  rapidity  and  efficiency. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  start  the  cultivator  can  be  run  between  the  rows.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  done  two  or  three  times  before  the  tops  are  large  enough  to  prevent  further 
tillage.  Any  stray  weeds  can  be  hoed  out  or  pulled  by  hand.  Some  growers  sow 
cowpeas  between  the  rows  at  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation.  During  the  cutting 
season  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  sown  along  the  rows  or  broadcasted  in  three  or  four 
applications.  After  the  cutting  season  is  over  apply  a  high  grade  fertilizer.  In  the 
fall  broadcast  rotted  manure  which  should  be  disced  or  spaded  in  in  the  spring.  Some 
growers  apply  fertilizer  in  the  spring  just  before  the  first  buds  appear;  by  applying 
at  this  time  there  is  no  loss  due  to  leaching  as  the  plants  are  beginning  to  make  use 
of  all  available  plant  food.  Fertilizer  applied  in  the  spring  should  be  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, preferably  nitrate  of  soda. 
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Naperville  Nurseries 
NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS 

Established    1866 
HEADQUARTERS   FOR   PERENNIALS 

Hill  Crest  Apiary 

SUSAN    E.    HOWARD.    140    ELM    STREET 
Stoneham,  Mass. 

HONEY  BY  PARCEL   POST 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

CORRESPONDENCE    course    in    beekeeping 

individual  instruction 
at     apiary     in     season 


Sellings  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 

SEEDS    BEING    DEPENDABLE. 

They  are  true  to  type. 

Grow    vigorously,     produce    bounti- 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov- 
ers.    it's  free. 

MAX  SCHLINCinc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Send   for   Price   List 

what  you  have  read  about 

DEHYDRATED 

OLD    FASHIONED 

NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP  MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS     FOR    SOUPS    AND     STEWS 

20c.   the  Package  $2  Dozen 

Makes   10  Servings 

NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 

WALPOLE,    MASS. 

WHEN     YOU    WANT    THE    BEST 

SEEDS.   PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET    THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues    issued    in    Spring,    Summer    and 

Autumn,     contain    the     best    of     everything 

needed    for    your    success.      Copies    mailed 

free    to   all    applicants    who    mention    this 

publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
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MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia, 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.  Lectures  and  outdoor  practice.  Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SPRING  COURSE,  12  WEEKS,  APRIL  7th  to  JUNE  28th. 

Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 

For  Sale 

Chinese  Lantern  plants,  25  cents  each.  Sarah  E.  Abbot,  63  Milk  St.,  North  Andover, 
Mass. 


For  Rent 

My  house  and  farm  in  Catskill  Mountains.  House  of  nine  rooms  with  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water.  About  16  acres  of  land  in  cultivation;  10  in  woodland.  Situated  next  to  a  Country 
Club.  Attractive  combination  for  summer  vacation  and  farming.  Apply  to  R.  A.  Doane, 
Palenville,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENCE 

Which  is  considered  better  for  inoculating  peas  and  beans,  Farmogerm  or  Mul- 
ford  cultures? 

Farmogerm  cultures  have  been  considered  better  but  probably  this  year  the 
Mulford  Company  will  put  out  a  culture  equally  as  good.  Soybeans  and  cowpeas 
may  be  bettered  by  inoculation  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  conserved.  However,  if 
a  field  once  becomes  inoculated  with  any  particular  strain  of  the  nodule-causing  bac- 
teria, no  further  inoculation  is  needed  for  the  corresponding  legume  if  it  is  re-sown 
in  that  field  within  five  or  six  years. 


Questions  are  answered  by  letter  or  through  the  Bulletin. 


Order  your  farm  and  garden  books  through  the  National  Office. 


Be  sure  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 


Have  you  secured  five  new  members  of  the  Association?    If  you  have  not,  begin 
now.    Remember  our  aim  is  ten  thousand  members  before  July  first. 
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SPRING  FLOWER  SHOWS 

Louisa  Y.  King 

THE  Spring  Flower  Shows  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Michigan  are  less  well  known 
than  they  should  be.     Their  standard  of  excellence  is  very  uncommon.     Not 
only  their  beauty,  but  the  care  and  intelligence  in  the  classification  of  exhibits, 
set  them  rather  apart  in  the  records  of  garden  clubs.     I  predict  that  they  will  become 
a  model  for  amateur  shows  the  country  over. 

Tulips 

During  the  war  this  Club  made  money  for  the  Red  Cross  by  its  Tulip  and  Daffodil 
Shows.  The  Tulip  Show  of  three  years  ago,  according  to  Mrs.  Henry  Dakin,  one  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  was  especially  successful  because  of  its  setting,  the  charm- 
ing little  theatre  of  the  Detroit  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Here  the  delightful  sand- 
colour  of  the  walls,  the  effect  of  occasional  hangings  of  woven  stuffs  in  delicate  lines 
and  patterns,  with  the  rich  flowers  below  were  very  striking.  The  little  stage  held 
some  of  the  finest  exhibits,  one  of  Tulip  retroflexa  combined  with  a  delicate  yellow 
flower;  another,  a  large  and  important  arrangement  of  bronze  Darwins.  Across  the 
floor,  which  slopes  to  the  stage,  were  long  tables  filled  with  magnificent  Tulips  ex- 
hibited by  members.  These  were  made  even  more  attractive  because  of 
the  generous  lending  by  the  directors  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  some  of  their 
largest  pieces  of  pottery  in  which  to  arrange  the  flowers. 

Daffodils 

At  the  time  of  one  of  our  Daffodil  Shows  in  Detroit,  or  rather  at  Grosse  Pointe, 
a  large  room  of  the  Country  Club  was  given  over  to  a  class  of  exhibits  called  "Daffo- 
dils with  other  flowers  for  table  decoration."  Just  how  many  flowers  were  allowed. 
I  cannot  remember.  I  think,  however  there  were  restrictions  as  to  the  number  and 
also  as  to  kinds  of  foliage;  no  restriction  as  to  receptacles.  Of  special  note  was  a 
charming  arrangement  of  Daffodil,  Ben  Jonson  Tulip,  Cottage  Maid  and  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  in  three  alabaster  bowls.  Then  my  attention  was  called  to  a  shallow, 
round  bronze  dish,  out  of  which  arose  from  bronze  turtles,  at  one  side,  Daffodil 
Albatross.  Across  from  these  tall  slender  flowers,  low  groups  of  the  deep  violet  Iris 
pumila  and  Munstead  Primrose  were  seen  and  a  tiny  green  bronze  figure — perhaps 
of  Pan — knelt  among  them. 
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A  silver  basket  of  graceful  lines  was  filled  with  the  Poeticus  Daffodil  and  long 
sprays  of  Forsythia  gave  a  hint  for  spring  planting.  An  arrangement  of  long  yellow 
Trumpet  Daffodils  and  lavender  Spanish  Iris  in  silvery  blue  straw  baskets  was  arrest- 
ing, and  another  table  held  a  delightful  effect  of  Daffodils,  Princess  Mary  and  Arden, 
with  Cherry  blossoms  and  a  dark  blue  Myosotis.  I  remember  a  particularly  lovely 
table,  the  entry  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooley.  In  the  center  of  this  table  in  tall  Venetian 
glass,  gold-flecked  Daffodils,  Standard  and  Sea  Gull  were  used  with  Tulip  Clusiana. 
In  lower  narrow  containers,  a  circle  of  flowers  surrounded  the  central  vase,  in  which 
only  yellow,  blue  and  white  were  permitted — Daffodils,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  and  Stan- 
dard, Grape  Hyacinth,  Heavenly  Blue,  and  Munstead  Primrose.  Also  used  in  this 
decoration  were  a  number  of  old  Venetian  cups  of  sea  green  and  warm  rose  with 
bosses  of  iridescent  blue.  These  were  filled  with  the  two  daffodils  mentioned,  a 
pink-and-white  Tulip  and  Mertensia  virginica.  Maiden  hair  fern  was  the  green  leaf 
of  this  exhibit  and  nothing  sweeter  in  flowers  has,  I  believe,  ever  been  done  than  this. 

Why  do  we  not  hear  of  more  Daffodil  Shows  among  the  Garden  Clubs?  This  is 
the  very  moment  in  which  to  start  them  again.  The  Garden  Club  of  Michigan  is  to 
have  its  Spring  Shows  this  season  and  help  to  other  clubs  in  classification  and  ar- 
rangement will  be  willingly  given,  I  think,  by  Mrs.  John  S.  Newberry,  President, 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  or  Mrs.  Frederic  Towle,  Secretary,  187  McDougall  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SHEEP  CLUB 

In  response  to  an  appeal  sent  out  by  the  Government  in  May,  1917,  the  Unity 
Club  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y..  voted  to  purchase  a  small  flock  of  sheep  to  help  increase 
the  food  and  wool  supply  of  the  country.  The  girls  formed  the  Unity  Club  Sheep 
Corporation,  which  issued  stock  shares  at  one  dollar  each. 

With  the  $105  raised  seven  pure-bred  Shropshire  sheep  were  bought.  The  Club 
secured  the  services  of  a  competent  shepherdress,  who  took  entire  care  of  the 
sheep,  shearing,  sales,  etc.  For  her  services  she  received  75  per  cent,  of  all  profit 
on  the  wool  and  lambs.  The  wool  was  sold  for  $17.08,  making  a  profit  for  the  Club 
of  $4.27.  The  old  sheep  were  sold  in  January,  1919,  for  $140,  which  is  $35  more 
than  they  cost.  In  eighteen  months  the  stockholders  have  gained  thirty-six  cents  on 
every  dollar  invested  and  still  own  five  lambs  which  are  valued  at  $25  apiece.  This 
enterprise  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  by  helping  our  country  we  help  our- 
selves. 

The  sheep  were  not  hard  to  care  for  and  proved  themselves  of  worth,  besides  the 
wool  and  cash  value,  by  cleaning  up  ten  acres  of  weeds  and  enriching  the  soil  so  much 
that  on  a  portion  of  the  field  that  was  cultivated  wonderful  crops  were  raised. 


MY  SWEET-SCENTED  WINDOW  GARDEN 

No,  this  is  not  a  little  box  attached  to  my  window  filled  with  flowers  that  grow 
without  much  care.  It  is  a  garden  that  may  be  any  size  you  wish,  the  size  being1 
limited  by  the  space  under  your  window.  My  garden  is  five  feet  wide  and  twenty 
feet  long. 

To  be  eligible  to  my  garden  a  plant  must  have  either  sweet  flowers  or  sweet 
leaves.  Some  must  be  sweetest  at  night,  some  at  midday,  and  some  at  my  favorite 
hour  when  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  neighboring  hills.  If  my  garden  is  made  up 
of  flowers  having  these  characteristics,  I  do  not  have  to  go  outdoors  to  enjoy  their 
perfume  as  it  is  wafted  into  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  choice  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants  will  not  appeal  to 
everyone,  since  taste  in  perfumes  is  as  varied  as  in  everything  else.  However,  I  will 
give  you  my  choice  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me  you  can  have  your  favorite 
flower  in  your  garden.  In  order  to  secure  just  what  I  want  I  have  to  use  both  annuals 
and  perennials,  some  of  which  would  be  perennials  in  a  warmer  clime,  but  will  not 
survive  the  winter  in  my  New  England  garden.  For  the  tall  row  against  the  house  I 
plant  Nicotiana,  which  is  especially  sweet  at  night,  and  Valeriana  officinalis,  com- 
monly known  as  garden  heliotrope.  In  front  of  these  tall  flowers  are  the  sweet 
variety  of  white  phlox,  white  stocks  that  are  sweet  at  night,  lemon  verbena  and  helio- 
trope. For  low  growing  plants  I  use  white  perfection  violas,  spice  pinks  and  mignon- 
ette interspersed  with  lily  of  the  valley. 

HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

A  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  was  appointed  last  year 
to  bring  relief  to  the  gardeners  of  France,  especially  the  fruit  gardeners.  The  funds 
for  the  use  of  this  committee  are  contributed  by  individuals,  garden  clubs  and  horti- 
cultural societies.  Our  members  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion and  planting  is  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  Forest,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a  graduate  of  the  agricultural  college  of  that  state  and  a  suc- 
cessful fruit  grower.  Mrs.  Forest  does  the  work  at  her  own  expense  so  that  all  the 
money  contributed  is  expended  directly  for  the  purchase  of  nursery  stock  which  is 
bought  in  France,  thus  helping  the  nation  in  two  ways. 

***** 

The  National  League  for  Woman's  Service  recognizing  the  need  of  flowers  for 
the  wounded  in  the  base  hospitals,  took  up  the  work  of  providing  the  soldiers  with 
flowers  first  in  New  York.  A  plan  was  made  by  Mrs.  J.  Clark  Curtin,  who  became 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  collect  and  distribute  the  flowers  among  the  hospitals. 
The  work  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  at  present  the  seven  hundred  Branches  of  the 
League  all  over  the  country  are  carrying  on  this  splendid  work.  The  Society  of 
American  Florists  made  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Curtin  to  carry  out  her  idea  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  The  florists  of  New  York  alone  have  contributed,  literally,  millions  of 
flowers,  and  deserve  much  praise. 
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Mrs.  Susan  H.  (Vollmer)  Woodruff,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island,  writes:  "You 
have  asked  me  to  tell  what  our  farm  has  done  this  last  summer.  We  have  had  an 
experience  that  seldom  comes  to  a  farmer.  We  have  been  able  to  think  only  of  the 
amount  of  food  we  could  produce  regardless  of  the  high  cost  of  farming.  This  was 
made  possible  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Goldman,  who  in  their  patriotic  desire  to  lessen 
the  food  shortage  were  willing  to  finance  our  agricultural  efforts. 

"Our  output  was  twenty-three  tons  of  food,  of  which  the  Red  Cross  took  all  the 
dried  products,  such  as  navy  beans  and  split  peas.  The  rest,  such  as  potatoes,  onions 
and  winter  vegetables,  were  delivered  by  truck  to  various  settlements  on  the  East 
Side  in  New  York  where  they  were  sold  to  the  neighborhood  women  at  cost,  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  turn  to  care  for  the  more  destitute  families." 
»  #  *  *  * 

If  interested  in  unusual  ways  of  using  potatoes  and  palatable  recipes,  ask  the 
Food  Board  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  send  you  its  bulletins  on  "Potatoes  and  how  to 

cook  them." 

***** 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  estimates  that  the  cats  of  New 
York  State  destroy  3,500,000  birds  annually.  This  is  very  bad  for  the  farmer,  as 
birds  are  by  far  the  most  effective  check  on  insect  and  weed  pests.  The  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment places  the  value  of  insect  and  weed-seed  eating  birds  to  the  farmer  at  one 

dollar  each  per  year. 

***** 

Watch  for  the  White  Pine  blister  rust  which  threatens  the  economic  destruction 
of  white  pine.  The  disease  is  spread  by  currants  and  gooseberries.  The  rust  appears 
on  the  pines  in  the  spring  in  the  form  of  yellow  blisters  which  break  out  and  liberate 
a  fine  yellow  powder  called  spores.  The  spores  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  the 
leaves  of  currants  and  gooseberries  and  develop  there  in  the  form  of  rust.  Succes- 
sive crops  of  spores  are  produced  on  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks  and  spread  rapidly  to  practically  every  currant  and  gooseberry  in  the 
vicinity,  thus  an  entire  section  may  be  badly  infected  in  a  short  time.  In  late  summer 
different  spores  develop  and  are  blown  to  the  pines  again  where  new  and  fatal  infec- 
tions are  caused.  The  only  preventive  measures  are  the  cutting  and  burning  of  dis- 
eased pines  and  the  eradication  of  all  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  infected 
localities.  Examine  the  leaves  of  currants  and  gooseberries  in  your  vicinity.  For 
further  information  send  for  Bulletin  15,  State  Conservation  Commission,  Albany 
N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  Miss  Helen  Fraser,  the  distinguished  lecturer  on 

Woman's  Work  in  Great  Britain,  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  Association. 

***** 

Twin  Larches  Nursery  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  will  reopen  this  spring,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Thomas  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Mcllvaine.     Mr.  Frank  M. 


Thomas,  the  owner  and  manager,  closed  his  business  and  enlisted  in  September, 
1917.  He  trained  at  Camp  Hancock  and  went  overseas  in  April.  After  weeks  of  un- 
tiring, valiant  service  under  fire  with  the  Medical  Corps  he  was  killed  at  Montblain- 
ville,  France,  in  September,  1918.  Those  who  knew  him  through  his  articles  and 
the  pages  of  his  book  "Flowers  for  the  Hardy  Garden"  have  also  felt  his  ideals  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  His  intelligent  descriptions  of  flowers  have  given  a  new  aspect 
to  many  plants. 

The  nursery  will  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  inspired  by  its  former  owner  and 
will  continue  to  serve  all  who  are  interested  in  artistic  and  decorative  gardening. 
Orders  will  be  received  as  usual,  but  this  year  none  for  iris  will  be  shipped  until 
August  and  for  other  dormant  plants  until  late  autumn. 

***** 

The  plans  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  are  being  made  and,  while 
the  details  are  not  as  yet  certain,  the  following  will  probably  be  the  program:  May 
22,  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  at  Ambler,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  with  lunch  there  and  a  drive  afterwards  to  see  nearby 
gardens.  On  May  23  a  Conference  meeting  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  just  west  of 
Philadelphia,  with  some  good  speakers  and  discussion — this  latter  meeting  at  the 
invitation  of  Miss  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  will  also  receive  the  mem- 
bers in  her  garden  after  the  morning  session.  Lunch  will  be  served  nearby  and 
again  a  drive  to  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  Full  and  authoritative  details  will  be  given 
in  a  later  Bulletin.  In  the  meantime  keep  the  dates  and  make  arrangements  to  come. 
A  full  meeting  is  desired  and  good  weather  is  hoped  for. 

***** 

The  death  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  members,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gill,  is  a 
great  loss  to  her  family,  her  many  friends  and  all  women  florists.  Mrs.  Gill  was  the 
pioneer  among  women  florists  as  well  as  the  most  famous  woman  florist.  She  grew 
flowers  for  ihe  Boston  market  for  fifty  years,  roses,  carnations  and  callas  being  her 
specialties.  She  was  the  first  florist  to  grow  violets  for  the  market  and  was  noted 
for  her  garden  flowers  as  well  as  for  those  grown  under  glass. 

UNUSUAL  RECIPES 

Dried  Egg  Plant,  En  Casserole 

Soak  the  dried  egg  plant  over  night  in  enough  water  to  cover.  Boil  this  slowly 
until  ready  to  pulp  through  a  fine  sieve.  To  two  cups  of  boiled,  mashed  egg  plant, 
add  a  half  cup  of  canned  tomatoes,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  a  little  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely  chopped  onion,  two  tablesspoonfuls 
of  finely  chopped  green  peppers.  Put  this  mixture  in  a  casserole,  sprinkle  top  with 
half  a  cup  of  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Mint  Jelly 

The  best  mint  jelly  is  made  with  the  juice  of  slightly  unripe  apples  as  a  basis. 
Wash  fresh  mint  leaves  thoroughly.  To  one  cupful  of  mint  leaves  (packed  solid)  add 


a  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  steep  for  an 
hour.  Lay  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  a  bowl;  pour  the  steeped  mint  leaves  into  it 
and  twist  the  ends  of  the  cloth,  thus  pressing  out  all  moisture.  To  one  cupful  of: 
apple  juice  add  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mint  juice.  If  the  mint  flavor  is 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  add  a  drop  or  two  of  mint  extract.  Use  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  sugar  to  each  cupful  of  juice  and  boil  the  mixture  rapidly  until  the  jelly  test 
can  be  obtained.  Just  before  it  is  poured  into  the  scalded  glasses  color  it  green  with 
vegetable  coloring  matter. 

Tomato   Conserve 
One  peck  green  tomatoes;  six  pounds  of  sugar;  four  or  six  lemons  sliced  thin. 
Cook  the  mixture  until  it  is  thick  and  clear.     Pour  it  into  scalded  jars  and  seal. 

Uncooked  Preserved  Fruit 
Peaches,  apricots,  raspberries  or  plums  are  the  best  for  this.  Carefully  wipe  or 
pick  over  the  fruit  to  be  preserved.  Cut  the  peaches,  plums  or  apricots  into  halves 
and  remove  the  pits.  Spread  the  fruit  on  racks  or  boards  and  place  in  the  sun  to 
dry  for  one  or  two  days.  The  fruit  should  not  be  left  out  over  night.  Weigh  the 
fruit  and  use  a  pound  of  brown  or  white  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Pack  alternate 
layers  of  sugar  and  fruit,  using  sugar  as  the  top  layer.  The  sugar  will  dissolve 
gradually  forming  a  thick  syrup  around  the  fruit.  The  mixture  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered but  need  not  be  sealed. 

BRANCH  NOTES 
NEW  ENGLAND 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch  was  held  at  the  Chilton  Club  on 
Saturday,  March  1,  at  3.30  p.  m.  A  cordial  invitation  had  been  sent  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  all  young  women  who  had  done  agricultural  work  last  summer.  In  response 
over  seventy  young  women  presented  themselves  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Miss 
Holmes,  President.  An  interested  group  of  members  listened  with  keen  appreciation 
to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Land  Service  Committee,  who  outlined  the  work 
of  the  workers  at  Westwood  and  Lancaster.  The  units  at  these  two  places  were  estab- 
lished as  demonstration  units  and  financed  by  the  New  England  Branch,  and  the  real 
value  of  the  work  of  these  young  women  was  shown  in  its  true  light. 

Miss  Mabel  K.  Babcock,  who  had  charge  of  the  training  of  women  at  Lowthorpe 
School  last  summer,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  courses  as  offered  there  and  testified 
to  the  practical  outcome  of  this  emergency  work,  naming  the  positions  which  the 
graduates  had  filled  after  their  short,  intensive  training. 

Prof.  John  Phelan,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in  taking  up  the 
opportunities  as  now  offered  by  this  institution,  spoke  with  much  earnestness  of  the 
woman  on  the  farm  being  trained  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  her. 
In  no  uncertain  words  the  real  needs  of  the  farm  life  were  presented,  and  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  what  rural  life  is  and  should  be  many  suggestions  were  made 


to  the  girls  who  intend  to  take  up  agriculture  as  a  profession.  The  position  which 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  taken  along  the  line  of  training  in  prac- 
tical farm  experience  was  clearly  outlined  and  all  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
young  woman  who  wants  to  become  a  real  helper  in  this  time  of  agricultural  neces- 
sity. The  audience  greeted  Professor  Phelan's  timely  anecdotes  with  much  enthu- 
siasm and  followed  closely  the  presentation  of  his  opinions  as  to  up-to-date  methods 
for  meeting  the  difficulties  of  farm  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Phelan's  address,  tea  was  served  by  the  committee 
in  charge  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  meet  the  different  groups  of  "farmerettes." 
Representatives  from  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Lowthorpe  and  other  centers  were  present. 
Miss  Holmes,  in  expressing  her  thanks  to  all  these  young  women  for  their  helpful- 
ness opened  up  to  the  members  of  the  Association  the  possibility  of  making  use  of 
some  of  these  workers  during  the  coming  season  in  such  small  groups  as  might  prop- 
erly be  handled  in  this  way. 

MID-WEST 

On  March  7  the  Mid- West  members  were  the  guests  of  the  Forestry  Class  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  to  hear  a  most  interesting  paper  on  Birds  and  Bees  by  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Glessner.  Following  the  reading  a  luncheon  was  served  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Club. 

On  the  following  day  at  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  membeTs 
of  the  Mid-West  Branch  attended  a  lecture  by  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter  on  "Garden  and 
Orchard  Pests."    Luncheon  was  served  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

Professor  Coulter  spoke  of  the  three  categories  of  parasitic  fungi  as  related  to 
garden,  orchard  and  field  crops,  touching  briefly  on  the  methods  of  treatment,  and  by 
way  of  illustration  exhibited  specimens  of  the  parasites  and  showed  by  stereoptican 
slides  the  types  of  plant  diseases  induced  by  their  presence. 

Parasites  belonging  to  the  first  category  are  those  which  invade  a  living  cell  of 
the  plant  and  destroy  living  tissue  and,  after  the  manner  of  a  cannibal,  feed  upon 
the  dead  tissue.  Illustrations  of  diseases  of  this  type  are  "leaf  spot,"  so  common  to 
the  orchard;  "potato  spot,"  "black  leg"  and  "late  blight,"  common  diseases  of  the 
potato;  "downy  mildew,"  a  disease  of  the  bean;  "soft  rot,"  which  may  attack  almost 
any  field  or  garden  crop;  and  "apple  scab,"  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  apple  in 
which  the  spots  caused  by  killed  tissue  are  filled  up  with  foreign  substance. 

Parasites  of  the  second  category  do  not  kill  living  tissue  upon  invading  a  cell 
but  enter  into  the  cell  and  live  there  for  a  time.  These  parasites,  therefore,  cannot 
be  experimented  with  as  can  those  of  the  first  category,  since  they  live  upon  the 
intermediate  products  of  a  living  body  and  not  upon  dead  tissue.  In  time  abnormal 
growths  appear  on  the  plant,  sometimes  like  a  blister  as  in  cranberries,  but  more 
often  like  a  swollen  tumor.  An  illustration  of  this  abnormal  condition  is  "crown 
gall"  which  so  frequently  attacks  the  Carolina  poplars. 

The  last  type  of  parasites  does  not  invade  cells  at  all,  either  to  destroy  them  or 
to  live  with  them,  but  they  invade  the  water -conducting  system  of  the  plant  and  sooner 


or  later  block  the  water  supply  causing  the  plant  or  tree  to  wilt.  "Wilt  diseases"  are 
common  to  garden  plants,  but  perhaps  most  serious  to  the  forester.  The  tree,  when 
attacked  by  this  parasite  which  cuts  off  the  water  supply  and  then  excretes  a  sub- 
stance which  destroys  the  wood,  soon  becomes  useless  as  timber  and  must  be  cut 
down. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  infection:  aerial  infection,  when  spores  fly 
around  in  the  air  and  fall  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant;  and  soil  infection,  when  para- 
sites lying  in  the  soil  enter  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  most  common  treatment  of  the 
first  type  of  infection  is  the  use  of  the  spray,  but  it  is  essential  that  one  know  just 
when  and  where  to  spray  if  any  definite  benefit  is  to  be  derived.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  type,  that  of  soil  infection,  the  infection  will  continue  and  spread  just  as  long 
as  the  infected  plant  remains  in  the  soil.  The  only  resort  in  the  case  of  a  badly 
infected  soil  is  to  discontinue  planting  there  until  the  infection  gradually  wanes. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  disease — resistant  races  which,  when  perfected, 
will  control  the  situation.  Whenever  there  is  a  ravaging  disease  of  field  or  garden 
crops,  perfectly  immune  individuals  are  discovered,  and  it  is  by  creating  these 
resistant  races  that  the  diseases  of  plant  life  will  be  checked  eventually. 

BOOK   NOTICES 

Below  is  a  list  of  books  which  the  National  Office  would  like  to  add  to  its  library. 
Any  members  of  the  Association  wishing  to  contribute  a  copy  should  send  it  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers,  by  Snyder.    Chemical  Co. 

The  Soil,   by  King.     Macmillan  Co. 

The  Garden  Primer,  by  Grace  Taylor.     MacBride,  Nast  &  Co. 

Win-the- War-Gardens,  by  Free.     Harper  &  Bros. 

Injurious  Insects — How  to  recognize  and  control  them,  by  W.  C.  0.  Kane.  Mac- 
millan Co. 

Proposed  Bibliography  on  Women  in  Agriculture 
The  Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  recently  written  to 
the  National  Office  stating  that  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  they  have  started  to 
make  a  list  of  references  on  women  in  agriculture,  and  asking  for  any  assistance  this 
Association  can  give.  If  any  of  our  members  know  of  books  or  articles  which 
should  be  included  in  such  a  list,  will  each  and  every  one  please  send  them  to  the 
General  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible.  Don't  leave  this  for  someone  else  to  do.  We 
need  the  references  which  you  can  send.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  list  might 
be  printed  in  the  Bulletin  or  else  published  as  a  separate  booklet  which  could  be 
used  for  more  general  distribution. 
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MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 
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Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  everything 
needed  for  your  "success.  Copies  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  this 
publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
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School  of  Horticulture  for  Women.  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.  Lectures  and  outdoor  practice.  Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SHORT  SUMMER  COURSE  IN  AUGUST. 
Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 

For  Sale 

Seeds,  plants,  bulbs. 

Freshly  dug  spearmint  and  peppermint  plants,  20  cents  each:  $2.00  per  dozen  by  post. 
Pansv  seedlings,  $1.00  per  hundred,  hardv  strain.     Plants  in  bloom,  50  cents  per  dozen; 
$4.00  a  hundred. 

Iris 

German  Iris,  Madame  Chereau,  Florentine  Alba,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  of  May,  Black 
Prince,  Ossian,  Siberian  Iris,  Snow  Queen  and  Purple.  One  each,  eight  roots,  $1.00.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  Full  list  of  Perennials  sent  on  application.  Green  Acre  Gardens,  Newark, 
Wayne  Co.,  New  York. 

Gardening  and  Bird  Study 

A  rugged  young  student  interested  in  gardening  or  bird  study  may  earn  her  expenses 
on  an  abandoned  farm  in  Maine  by  doing  camp  cooking  for  two  or  three  co-workers.  Chance 
for  animal  raising  experiments,  small  crops,  or  work  on  neighboring  farms  a  few  hours  a 
day.  Also  a  chance  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  spend  summer  under  an  expert  bird  teacher.  Ad- 
dress Miss  E.   P.  Moore,  2fi  Lime  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Exchange 

Egyptian  (Perennial  Onion)  sets,  pints,  or  Chicory,  AVhilloof  (French  Endive)  dozen 
lots,  for  Viola  coruuta  (Tufted  Pansies),  any  dwarf  Phlox,  Statice.  If  you  have  other  peren- 
nials, please  let  me  know  what  kinds.  Mrs.  Bertram  "\Y.  Rosenstone,  Palos  Park,  Cook  Co., 
111.  -i 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENCE 

Where  is  the  Shakespeare  Garden  in  New  York  and  how  can  it  be  reached? 

The  Shakespeare  Garden  is  in  Central  Park  between  the  west  driveway  and 
the  lower  reservoir.  It  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  Park  parallel  with  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  77th  Street  and  Central  Park  West. 

Kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  picking  baskets  in  quantity  and  how  much 
berry  baskets  are  a  hundred. 

The  following  firms  have  picking  baskets  and  berry  baskets  for  sale:  Augusta 
Basket  Co.,  Augusta,  Michigan;  Webster  Basket  Co.,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
Coles  &  Co.,  115  Warren  St.,  New  York.  None  of  these  firms  quote  prices  in  their 
catalogs  as  they  are  subject  to  change.     Quotations  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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THE  WISE  FARMER 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 
He  knew  that  if  he  wanted  crops 
He'd  have  to  fertilize. 

It's  nitrogen  that  makes  things  green, 

Said  this  man  of  active  brain; 

And  potash  makes  the  good  strong  straw, 

And  phosphate  plumps  the  grain. 

But  it's  clearly  wrong  to  waste  plant  food 

On  a  wet  and  soggy  field; 

I'll  surely  have  to  put  in  drains 

If  I'd  increase  the  yield. 
And  after  I  have  drained  the  land 
I  must  plow  it  deep  all  over; 
And  even  then  I'll  not  succeed. 
Unless  it  Vill  grow  clover. 
Now  acid  soils  will  not  produce 
A  clover  sod  that's  prime; 
So  if  I  have  a  sour  soil, 
I'll  have  to  put  on  lime. 

And  after  doing  all  these  things, 

To  make  success  more  sure; 

I'll  try  my  very  best  to  keep 

From  wasting  the  manure. 

So  I'll  drain,  and  lime,  and  cultivate, 

With  all  that  that  implies; 

And  when  I've  done  that  thoroughly. 

I'll  manure  and  fertilize. 


Vivian. 


College  of  Agriculture. 
Ohio  State  University. 


A  FEW  HARDY  ANNUALS 

Beatrice  Dell 

SOME  suggestions  as  to  annuals  in  our  gardens  are  of  interest  just  now,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  are  renting  houses  for  the  summer,  or  who  like  to  have 
flowers  to  pick  and  to  make  their  gardens  gay,  for  bare  borders  are  apt  to  greet 
them  under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  stock  someone 
else's  garden  with  expensive  perennials,  that  do  not  give  their  best  results 
the  first  year.  But  with  a  small  amount  of  expenditure  we  may  still  have  quite  a 
large  and  beautiful  variety  in  the  way  of  annuals;  the  only  drawback  is  that  we  have 
to  wait  a  little  longer  for  our  pleasure,  but  from  the  end  of  June  on  we  can  have  a 
wealth  of  bloom. 

First  of  all  come  the  Sweet  Peas.  If  we  can  get  to  our  rented  garden  any  time 
before  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  so  much  the  better.  Get  a 
trench  dug  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  stir  the  subsoil,  and  put  back  about  six  inches 
of  the  soil  you  took  out,  then  place  a  thick  layer  of  well-rotted  manure  and  the  rest 
of  the  soil,  and  fork  the  top  layer  of  soil  and  manure  well  together,  putting  about  a 
couple  of  inches  of  finely  powdered  soil  on  the  top.  Let  this  settle  for  a  few  days, 
put  up  pea  stakes  or  wire  or  whatever  support  you  mean  to  use,  and  sow  the  Sweet 
Peas  on  either  side,  covering  about  two  inches.  A  mixture  of  good  Spencer  Sweet 
Peas  from  some  reliable  firm  generally  gives  the  most  satisfaction.  The  named 
varieties  are  more  expensive  and  often  do  not  seem  so  sturdy,  unless  special  care  is 
taken.  If  you  cannot  get  to  your  garden  before  the  first  of  May,  you  had  better  leave 
the  Sweet  Peas,  they  seldom  do  well  if  sown  late.  But  you  can  sow  Calendulas, 
variety  Orange  King  and  Lemon  Queen.  They  give  abundance  of  picking  from  about 
the  middle  of  July  on,  and  are  of  our  gayest  and  brightest  flowers.  And  of  all  our 
annuals  that  never  seem  to  fail  to  give  us  a  good  retutn  for  a  little  trouble,  the  Zin- 
nias rank  with  the  Sweet  Peas.  The  large  flowering  dwarf  double  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  picking,  though  the  giant  double  is  also  handsome  in  the  garden.  In  buying 
Zinnia  seed  it  always  pays  to  buy  the  separate  colors,  otherwise  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
preponderance  of  majenta  colored  flowers. 

Some  of  the  annual  poppies,  both  single  and  double,  make  a  lovely  picture  in 
the  garden.  They  must  be  sown  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  best  to  sow  them  in 
some  corner  apart  from  the  other  flowers,  for  they  are  apt  to  spread  over  everything 
during  their  growth;  as  their  season  is  rather  a  short  one  they  leave  a  bare,  ugly 
patch. 

Mignonette  you  must  have  at  all  costs.  As  the  season  advances  you  will  get  the 
greatest  joy  from  the  fragrant  bunches  you  will  gather.  I  have  found  Golden  Machet 
about  the  best  variety  for  outdoor  sowing. 

The  Annual  Larkspurs  are  very  lovely  if  you  have  any  luck  with  them.  They 
are  somewhat  chancey  and  unless  sown  by  the  middle  of  April  will  not  do  much 
good. 

Nasturtiums  both  tall  and  dwarf  are  great  stand-bys  and  are  almost  unfailing  in 
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their  results.  Of  the  annual  Sunflowers  I  have  found  the  Helianthus  cucumerifolius 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  It  seems  more  sure  than  some  of  ihe  newer  ones  ;m<l 
gives  quantities  of  bloom. 

Gaillardia  picta,  if  it  germinates,  will  give  a  brilliant  touch  of  color  to  your 
garden  and  bouquets,  with  its  crimson  and  orange  tints. 

The  annual  Calliopsis  runs  somewhat  on  the  same  colors  with  smaller  blooms 
and  sown  in  a  mass  makes  a  graceful  and  pretty  addition  to  the  garden.  The  Corn- 
flowers, Centaurea  Cyanus  Blue  and  the  double  blue  is  very  pretty.  For  the  edging 
of  our  beds  we  must  not  forget  Sweet  Alysum,  it  smells  so  sweet  as  we  walk  through 
the  garden  that  for  its  fragrance  alone  it  should  be  grown,  and  besides  that  it  makes 
a  pretty  edging  and  attracts  the  bees. 

All  these  annuals  should  be  sown  early  in  May,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  The  ground  should  be  well  pulverized.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  broadcast, 
you  must  have  a  barrowfull  of  finely  sifted  soil  by  your  side  to  scatter  over  the 
places  where  you  have  sown  the  seeds,  so  as  to  cover  them  well,  from  about  one- 
fourth  inch  to  three-fourths  inch  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed  and  press 
down  with  a  board  or  back  of  the  spade.  If  you  are  sowing  in  rows,  take  the  hoe 
and  after  making  the  soil  very  fine,  draw  a  shallow  drill,  sow  the  seed  in  it.  drawing 
the  soil  over  it  again  with  the  back  of  a  rake  and  patting  it  clown  well. 

There  are  many  other  annuals  that  can  be  and  are  grown,  but  I  have  mentioned 
those  only  which  are  pretty  sure  to  be  really  successful  and  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
where  they  are  to  stand.  All  of  them  should  be  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  at  least,  except  the  Sweet  Alysum.  Choose  a  dull  day  when  the  ground  is 
moist  and  when  the  little  plants  are  about  an  inch  or  two  high  to  do  this. 

Such  annuals  as  Snap  Dragons,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  etc.,  are  not  much  good 
unless  started  in  March  under  glass. 

With  our  annuals  we  must  not  forget  to  put  in  some  gladioli,  and  dahlias  in  our 
gardens.  The  gladioli  should  be  planted  in  May  about  four  or  six  inches  deep  in  the 
ground  and  their  spikes  of  bloom  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  showy  of  the 
flowers  for  picking.  If  you  buy  some  of  the  older  varieties  they  are  not  so  expensive 
and  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  newer  ones.  Holland ia  is  a  lovely  salmon  and  one  of 
the  earliest.  Panama  is  an  exquisite  pink,  Niagara  a  creamy  yellow,  Mrs.  Francis 
King  a  wonderful  flame  color.  These  are  among  the  best  and  most  reasonable  in 
price. 

Dahlia  tubers  we  can  plant  in  the  garden  any  time  from  the  second  week  in 
May  on.  For  cutting  the  single  varieties  are  best.  All  the  so-called  Century  Dahlias 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Cactus  varieties  are  also  most  beautiful.  Plant 
the  tubers  about  six  inches  underground,  and  put  the  stake  in  at  the  time  you  plant 
the  tuber,  then  you  run  no  risk  of  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plant  bv  driving  it  in 
later.  When  the  dahlia  plants  have  grown  to  about  a  foot  high,  thin  to  from  one  to 
three  main  stems,  or  if  the  plant  grows  very  bushy,  pinch  out  the  laterals.  The 
treatment  of  dahlias  for  effect  in  the  garden,  in  the  way  of  pinching  back  laterals, 
need  not  be  nearly  as  severe  as  when  the  blooms  are  wanted  for  exhibition. 


DEMONSTRATION    WAR   GARDENS    ON    BOSTON    COMMON 

Work  Donk  in  Fourteen  Weeks,  1918 

101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  14,  1919. 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Dear  Friends :  Your  President,  Mrs.  Frances  King,  was  kind  enough  when  visit- 
ing our  gardens  last  summer  on  Boston  Common  to  ask  me  to  write  a  little  account 
for  the  Bulletin  to  give  you  a  bird's  eye  view  of  work  accomplished.  The  work  was' 
primarily  planned  by  the  Women's  City  Club  and  the  Public  Safety  Committee  of 
Boston  and  the  National  Defence  to  encourage  Food  Production,  but  it  did  much 
more  than  this.  By  the  bulletins  placed  each  week  in  the  gardens  the  passer-by  could 
procure  timely  cultural  directions  and  by  this  we  mean  cultivation,  watering,  seeds, 
time  to  plant  and  a  succession  croping  in  the  Home  Gardens.  Usually  business  men 
took  advantage  of  this  and  the  Government  Bulletins  we  had  to  offer  with  a  little 
advice  added  to  suit  individual  needs. 

The  Farmers  used  the  Information  Bureau  for  current  literature,  Government 
Bulletins,  and  as  information  for  their  labor  problems,  kinds  of  sprays,  etc.  Many 
came  to  us  from  all  over  the  country,  with  their  Community,  Industrial  and  School 
problems  to  help  out  the  stringent  food  situation  in  congested  districts.  We  directed 
all  of  these  to  their  nearest  home  source  of  information  such  as  their  Agricultural 
College  and  Farm  Bureaus  besides  our  own  advice. 

Now  for  a  few  of  the  human  story  interests  that  came  into  the  work:  the  256 
children  (volunteer  workers)  most  of  them  had  never  worked  in  the  soil  before  and 
they  supplied  all  of  their  families  with  food  all  summer  on  one-half  acre  of  ground. 
A  man  strolling  by  saw  the  children  working  so  hard  one  hot  summer  day.  He  came 
in  and  said,  "Here  is  $5. .00.  Give  the  children  a  treat."  We  did.  We  bought  ice- 
cream, soda  tickets,  and  gave  them  as  prizes  for  creditable  work. 

The  boatman  on  the  pond  in  the  Public  Gardens,  adjoining  the  Boston  Common, 
presented  the  children  with  free  rides  most  of  the  Summer.  My  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful worker  was  an  Irish  boy.  aged  eleven,  and  he  wants  very  much  to  finish  his 
agricultural  training  at  Amherst.  He  said,  "How  much  does  it  cost  to  go  to  Am- 
herst?" This  is  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  and  I  told  him,  "Only 
$50  and  board."  He  said,  "How  far  is  Amherst?"  "Several  hundred  miles,"  and 
his  reply  was,  "Isn't  that  too  bad?  I  thought  I  could  walk  home  nights."  I  have 
colored  lecture  slides  illustrating  the  work  as  it  progressed,  and  we  hope  they  will 
instill  just  such  interest  into  many  another  young  gardener.  The  gardens  made  a 
great  appeal  to  the  working  classes. 

Garden  No.  1  of  vegetables.  Demonstrated  a  supply  for  a  family  of  six  during 
growing  season. 

Garden  No.  2.     Demonstrated  the  amount  a  child  under  ten  could  well  care  for. 

Garden  No.  3.  Demonstrated  maximum  production  on  minimum  space  in  city 
work,  including  intensive  croping  and  fertilization. 

Anna  Biddle  Frishmuth,  Director. 
*  Landscape  Architect. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

Market  value  of  crop  production — $387.68  (grown  on  1/2  acre.)     Not  sold. 

Instructed  256  children  workers  (volunteer)  who  gave  8,409  hours  of  labor, 
their  families  receiving  the  crop. 

Answered  definite  inquiries  made  by  5,000  persons  on  general  agricultural  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  600  telephone  calls  for  information. 

Distributed  15,000  bulletins  on  subjects  covering  sprays,  insect  control,  cultural 
directions,  soils,  etc. 

Directed  several  thousand  men  and  women  to  Agricultural  Bureaus  for  employ- 
ment. 

Range  of  information  covered  by  this  bureau  on  community  problems  in  the 
United  States  extended  through  all  the  New  England  States,  south  to  Virginia,  west 
to  California,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada.  On  some  days  as  many  as  10,000  visitors 
were  received,  some  from  France  and  England.  In  recognition  of  the  above  work 
Mr.  O'Connell  appointed  this  bureau  the  official  bureau  of  Suffolk  County  for  gen- 
eral agricultural  information. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bradlee  designed  twenty  bulletin  boards  giving  general  agricul- 
tural information  on  community  and  home  garden  subjects,  compiled  from  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Educational  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C,  from  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College,  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  County  Agents,  and  Public  Safety  Committees.  Conf- 
piled  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Frishmuth.     Bulletins  changed  every  two  weeks. 

These  bulletin  boards  were  placed  in  the  following  locations  in  or  near  Boston: 

North  Station,  South  Station,  Jordan,  March  Company,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, S.  S.  Pierce  Company  (3  stores),  National  Civic  Federation,  City  Hall,  State 
House,  Boston  City  Club,  Women's  City  Club,  Trust  Company,  Cambridge,  Elysium 
Club,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  New  England  Kitchen,  Food  Facts 
Bureau,  Red  Cross  Restaurant,  Special  Aid  Society,  Denison  House,  Roxbury  Neigh- 
borhood House,  Food  Shop,  Cambridge. 

The  material  was  sent  by  mail  to  Bath,  Maine,  and  to  the  following  places  in 
Massachusetts: 

Beverly,  Bedford,  N.  Cohasset,  E.  Braintree,  S.  Braintree,  New  Bedford;  Fall 
River,  Three  Rivers,  Winchester,  Plymouth,  Needham,  Maiden,  Waban,'  Concord; 
Newton,  Winthrop,  Haverhill,  Randolph,  Chatham,  Sharon. 

Prizes  awarded  to  these  gardens  from  Horticultural  Hall: 
Two  prizes  for  Demonstration  Gardens. 
Two  individual  prizes  for  Cabbages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  Biddle  Frishmuth,  Director. 
For  War  Service  Committee,  Women's  City  Club  of  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

On  April  3  Mrs.  Everett  Morss,  of  Boston,  opened  her  home  for  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch.  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker  presided.  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte B.  Ware  spoke  of  the  work  that  the  twelve  girls  at  the  training  station  at  Saga- 
more Farm,  Ipswich,  are  doing  in  renovating  the  old  farm  house,  painting,  papering, 
setting  glass,  building  chicken  coops,  etc.  Mr.  William  N.  Craig,  superintendent  of 
Faulkner  Farm,  said  in  part:  "We  must  raise  more  food  at  home.  It  is  all  humbug 
to  call  this  section  run  out  as  far  as  soil  is  concerned.  The  trouble  is  that  there  has 
not  been  enough  deep  ploughing,  and  the  use  of  lime  is  too  meagre.  It  is  foolish- 
ness to  wait  until  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry  to  put  in  early  crops.  Peas,  onions, 
spinach  and  radishes  may  be  planted  now." 

HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  has  received  many  interesting  letters  from  workers  in 
units  last  year  who  have  now  gone  into  different  branches  of  agriculture  as  a  profes- 
sion. From  a  woman  farmer  the  following  letter  has  been  received:  "I  am  a  breeder 
of  Nubian  goats  and  have  a  small  herd  of  very  fine  animals  of  pure  registered  stock. 
We  care  for  and  breed  these  animals  according  to  scientific  methods.  In  this  industry 
there  is  a  great  opening  for  women.  Besides  the  care  of  the  goats,  I  cultivate  about 
four  acres,  of  which  an  acre  and  a  half  is  planted  in  garden  for  table  use  and  can- 
ning, the  rest  in  some  forage  plant  for  the  goats.  I  need  someone  to  help  with  the 
goats,  the  garden  and  the  canning.  We  have  a  little  bungalow  with  every  conveni- 
ence except  gas,  but  have  electricity." 

•  •  •  *  * 

The  New  Haven  County  Farm  Bureau,  in  order  to  awaken  and  increase  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  food  value  and  uses  of  milk  offered  seventy  prizes  to  the  pupils 
of  the  New  Haven  schools  for  the  best  essays  in  the  different  grades.  The  competi- 
tion closed  April  2  and  the  prize-winning  compositions  will  be  printed  in  the  New 
Haven  newspapers. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

Dahlias.     By  George  Gordon,  President  of  National  Dahlia  Society.     Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 

No  other  writer  on  horticultural  subjects  is  as  well  fitted  to  tell  us  the  history 
of  the  dahlia  as  is  the  President  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
George  Gordon.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  his  book  on  the  subject  has  lately  been 
put  within  reach  of  American  garden  lovers  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York. 

The  volume  is  uniform  with  the  numerous  other  Present  Day  Gardening  Series 
and  is  attractively  illustrated  with  eight  beautiful  colored  plates  with  a  cover  design 


of  bronze  and  red  single  dahlias.  Mr.  Gordon  divides  his  subject  into  thirteen  chap- 
ters. Chapter  I  is  introductory  and  the  second  chapter  deals  with  dahlia  history 
from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  species  from  Mexico  into  Spain  in  the  year 
1789  by  means  of  seed  sent  from  the  Mexican  Botanic  Gardens  to  Abbe  Cavanilles, 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Madrid. 

The  original  Mexican  species  was  a  single  flower,  but  some  of  the  first  seedlings 
produced  in  Spain  were  semi-double  and  these  the  Abbe  named  after  M.  Andre  Dahl. 
a  celebrated  Swedish  botanist.  Seeds  from  these  plants  were  sent  to  England  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  whose  husband  was  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  dahlia  rapidly  grew  in 
favor  and  was  introduced  into  France  and  Germany,  and  later  into  the  United  States. 
Its  popularity  rapidly  increased  in  England  where  growers  vied  with  one  another  to 
produce  new  varieties,  and  exhibitions  were  held  all  over  the  country  in  its  honor. 

Chapters  III-IX  deal  with  the  seven  different  classes  of  dahlias,  well-known  to 
dahlia  lovers.  The  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias  for  many  years  held  the  foremost  place, 
but  gradually  were  outclassed  in  popularity  by  the  more  graceful  cactus  dahlia,  a 
form  with  twisted,  quilled  and  pointed  florets.  Contrasted  with  these  we  have  the 
many  exquisite  varieties  of  single  dahlias,  especially  valuable  for  picking,  and  the 
lovely  paeony-flowered  dahlia  with  its  broad  loose  petals  and  bright  yellow  centres 
reminding  one  of  paeonies  in  June.  Still  other  classes  are  the  pompons  and  the  decora- 
tive dahlias  and  the  distinctly  different  collerette,  a  product  of  the  twentieth  century, 
originated  in  France. 

The  last  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  dahlia.  Beginning  with 
the  various  methods  of  propagation  from  tuber  and  from  seed,  Chapter  IX  goes  orV 
to  treat  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  with  especial  stress  laid  on  autumn  preparation 
of  beds  and  borders. 

Mr.  Gordon  recommends  that  dahlias  for  exhibition  purposes  should  be  grown 
especially  for  the  quality  of  the  individual  blooms,  while  in  plants  intended  for  the 
home  garden  we  should  choose  rather  those  producing  an  abundance  of  bloom  with 
a  vigorous  compact  habit,  with  leaves  borne  on  long  stems  well  above  their  foliage. 
Success  in  dahlia  cultivation  consists  in  care  at  each  successive  stage  of  growth, 
proper  staking  and  thinning  of  side  shoots  and  weak  branches,  liberal  watering  in 
dry  weather  and  disbudding  for  exhibition  purposes. — -Lilian  C.  Alderson. 

Peach  Growing.  By  H.  P.  Gould,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York.  $2.00. 
A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  fruit  growing  has  been  made  in  the  issue 
of  a  book  entitled  "Peach  Growing,"  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Gould,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  book  will  be  of  especial  service  to 
the  commercial  grower  who  is  setting  large  orchards,  and  who  wishes  to  study  such 
questions  as  the  best  sites  and  soils  for  peach  orchards,  the  details  of  setting  out 
orchards,  the  best  fertilizers  for  peach  trees  and  a  host  of  similar  subjects.  But  it 
will'also  be  welcomed  by  the  smaller  fruit  grower  and  by  the  amateur  for  its  informa,1: 
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tion  on  pruning,  on  thinning,  on  diseases,  insects  and  spraying,  and  on  many  others 
which  will  assist  him  in  growing  and  caring  for  his  trees  and  his  crops  of  fniit, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small. 

The  chapter  on  pruning  is  especially  interesting  to  anyone  who  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  "prune  up  a  peach  tree  in  the  way  it  should  go."  There  is  advice  on  the 
season  for  pruning,  on  pruning  tools,  and  on  the  operation  of  pruning,  the  latter 
arranged  in  consecutive  order,  beginning  with  the  year  the  tree  is  set  and  carrying 
it  forward  to  bearing  age,  with  full  directions  of  each  step. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  thinning  the  fruit,  a  practice  which  is 
vital  to  success  in  growing  fancy  peaches,  but  which  is  all  too  frequently  left  out  of 
the  fruit  grower's  program. 

The  chapter  on  insects  and  diseases  discusses  briefly  but  clearly  each  pest  that  is 
likely  to  be  troublesome,  giving  a  short  description  of  its  appearance,  life  history, 
etc.,  first,  and  following  this  with  a  paragraph  on  methods  of  control,  giving  in  a 
concise,  clear  way  the  essential  steps  in  fighting  each  pest. 

Taken  altogether  the  book  is  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  fruit 
grower  whether  he  grows  fruit  for  a  living  or  primarily  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it. — 
F.  R.  Sears. 

The  Book  of  the  Home  Garden.    By  Edith  Loring  Fullerton.     D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York. 

In  "The  Book  of  the  Home  Garden"  Mrs.  Fullerton  greets  the  reader  as  a  "grown- 
up child"  and.  taking  him  by  the  hand,  leads  him  along  the  well  worn  yet  ever  invit- 
ing path  of  simple  garden  precept  and  practice. 

Shades  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  for  what  a  continuous  supply  of 
garden  guides,  spiritual  and  practical,  are  you  responsible!  Only  in  the  year  of 
peace  1919,  the  "man  of  wrath"  has  become  the  "Chief  Grub  Scout"  who  handles 
the  spade  and  the  wheel  cultivator  with  docility,  and  the  April,  May  and  June  babies 
have  developed  into  husky  young  persons  in  khaki,  who  are  pictured  turning  the 
compost  heap  and  making  themselves  generally  useful. 

To  the  country-bred,  garden  literature  of  this  type,  with  its  oft-repeated  semi- 
social  introductions  to  Mother  Nature,  savors  a  little  of  sentimentalism  and  a  too 
conscious  state  of  mind,  but  to  those  readers  who  find  themselves  the  proud  possessors 
of  a  bit  of  land  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  such  a  book  will  prove  most  helpful 
and  encouraging. 

The  subject  matter  is  well  classified  and  indexed  and  the  author  dips  into  nearly 
every  form  of  garden  activity  and  intrest,  including  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  a  garden,  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  up  to 
the  harvesting  of  the  crops  and  picking  of  flowers. 

The  illustrations,  seventy-six  in  all,  are  really  excellent  and  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  Those  of  flowers  and  small  fruit  trees  are  especially  pleasing. — 
Lilian  C.  Alderson. 
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GARDEN  KNOWLEDGE 
BRINGS  GARDEN  SUCCESS 


foremost  gardeners  and  horticultu- 
rists clearly  EXPLAIN  -  THE  principles 
underlying    successful    gardening    IN    THE 

GARDENERS  CHRONICLE 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

BRINGS  YOU  TIMELY.  USABLE  GARDEN  KNOWL- 
EDGE. AND  REVIEWS  THE  BEST  GARDENING 
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ELIZABETH    LEIGHTON    LEE.    Director 
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Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
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They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow    vigorously,     produce    bounti. 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov- 
ers.    It's  free. 

MAX  SCHLINGjnc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

IO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

ALICE     BROWN 

Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send  for  Price   List  • 
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NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP  MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS    FOR    SOUPS    AND    STEWS 
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NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 
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SEEDS,    PLANTS,   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 
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needed  for  your  success.  copies  mailed 
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publication. 
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School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler.  Pennsylvania 

18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.  Lectures  and  outdoor  practice.  Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SHORT  SUMMER  COURSE  IN  AUGUST. 
Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 

For  Sale 

Have  an  all-season  crop  this  year.  Try  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Seed  20  cents  oz.,  60 
cents  1-4  lb.,  $1.00  lb.     Plants  50  cents  doz." 

Why  not  have  a  decorative  crop,  too?  Plant  a  row  of  Maammoth-flowered  Okra.  Seed 
10  cents  packet,  50  cents  1-4  lb.,  $1.50  lb.     Plants  $1.00  doz. 


M.  V.  LANDMANN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Library  has  received  the  most  wonderful  contribution  in  the  "Genus  Rosa" 
in  twenty-five  parts  sent  by  the  request  of  the  author,  Ellen  Willmott,  F.  L.  S.    The 

book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  drawings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  A.  R.  A. 

*  #  »  *  * 

The  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  is  offering  a  new  two-year 
course  in  Horticulture  and  Planting  design,  particulars  of  which  will  appear  in  a 

later  issue. 

*  #  *  ♦  » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  School  of  Horticulture 
for  Women  at  Ambler,  Penna.,  May  22nd,  and  a  Conference  meeting  on  Friday, 
May  23rd,  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  afternoons  were  given  up  to  motor  drives 
to  interesting  farms  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 

Committee  on  Arrangements:  Mrs.  Francis  King,  President;  Miss  Emma  Blaki- 
ston,  Fort  Washington;  Mrs.  Charles  Biddle,  Andalusa;  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle, 
Carlisle  ;Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Dimmick,  Scranton;  Miss  Mira  L.  Dock  Fayetteville ; 
Mrs.  A.  P.  L.  Dull,  Harrisburg;  Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  Cheltenham;  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Henry,  Chestnut  Hill;  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Ambler;  Miss  Hilda  Loines, 
Brooklyn;  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Lincoln  University;  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Lundy, 
Williamsport;  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  Chestnut  Hill;  Mrs.  Henry  B.  McCormick,  Har- 
risburg; Mrs.  William  H.  Mercur,  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  Ger- 
mantown;  Miss  Laura  N.  Piatt,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Anna  Richardson,  Torresdale; 
Mrs.  Walter  King  Sharpe,  Chambersburg;  Mrs.  William  Roy  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr; 
Miss  Martha  C  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr;  Miss  Anna  Valentine,  Belief onte. 

The  full  report  of  this  meeting  will  appear  in  the  July  Bulletin. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  GARDEN 

In  grandmother's  garden  the  roses  red 

Grew  in  a  long,  straight,  garden  bed, 

By  yellow  roses  with  small  close  leaves; 

And  yuccas — we  called  them  Adams-and-Eves!- 

Threaded  with  fringes  of  fairy  weaves; 

By  marigolds  in  velvet  browns, 

And  heart's-ease  in  their  splendid  gowns; 

Primrose  waiting  the  twolight  hours: 

Touch  me  nots  and  gilliflowers. 

Was  it  October  or  June,  or  May, 

Grandmother's  garden  was  always  gay. 

In  grandmother's  garden  the  iris  blue 
Unfurled  his  banner,  his  snood  leaves  drew 
And  marshalled  the  slim,  red,  tulips,  tall, 
The  peony's  bursting  crimson  ball, 
The  almond  wands  and  the  moss  pinks  small, 
Buttercups  spendthrift  of  their  gold, 
Columbines  misers  of  sweets  untold, 
Gay  Sweet  Williams,  and  four-o'clocks, 
Prodigal  sheaves  of  the  cool  white  phlox, 
The  lovely  Army  has  long  marched  past 
For  grandmother's  garden  could  not  last. 


FARM  AND  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN 

BLACKBURN     COLLEGE 

IN  April,  1918,  the  Illinois  Training  Farm  for  oWmen  was  established  at  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois.  The  school  was  rapidly  equipped  and  organized  by  a  committee  Of 
the  Woman's  Land  Army,  Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake,  Chairman,  co-operating  with  the 
Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the  Mid- West  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  A  season  of  successful  develop- 
ment followed  which  demonstrated  the  demand  by  women  for  practical  and  theoret- 
ical training  on  the  farm  and  their  efficiency  in  agricultural  work. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  curtailment  of  the  finances  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  it  became  evident  that  the  Training  Farm  should  be  attached  to 
some  permanent  institution.  For  a  number  of  years  Blackburn  College  had  been 
conducting  a  notable  self-help  experiment  and  operating  a  farm  with  student  labor, 
all  the  work  at  Blackburn  being  done  by  the  students;  the  young  women  carrying  on 
as  a  part  of  their  work  in  household  science  the  entire  operation  of  the  college 
kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry  and  bake  shop.  For  this  reason  Blackburn  College 
fitted  into  the  need  of  the  woman  interested  in  the  farm  and  the  farm  home. 

The  Training  Farm  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Woman's  Committee, 
proposed  to  President  Hudson  that  in  consideration  of  the  gift  of  the  bulk  of  the 
farm  stock  and  equipment  the  college  encouraged  women  to  take  the  two-year  course 
of  agriculture  offered  at  Blackburn,  which  corresponds  to  the  first  two  years  offered 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  University  and  is  fully  accredited  there, 
and  also  that  a  summer  course  of  twelve  weeks  be  established,  which  would  include 
the  theory  and  practice  of  farming  and  household  science.  This  proposition  was 
agreed  to  buy  President  Hudson  and  the  bulk  of  the  stock  and  equipment  moved  to 
Blackburn  College. 

THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

During  the  coming  summer  a  farm  and  home  school  for  young  women  will  be 
conducted  at  Blackburn.  This  school  will  seek  to  combine  theory  and  practice.  Half 
of  each  day  will  be  given  to  study  and  recitation  and  half  to  working  with  the  hands, 
thereby  putting  into  practice  the  principles  learned  in  the  class  room.  The  two 
departments  will  be  under  competent  direction.  Mrs.  Delia  Steele,  who  owns  a 
farm  and  has  had  practical  experience,  will  be  the  general  director  of  this  summer 
session,  though  President  Wm.  M.  Hudson,  Ph.  D.,  will  give  the  school  his  personal 
attention. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Professor  in  charge:  Enos  Waters,  B.  S.   (University  of  Illinois). 

Mr.  Walters  has  had  several  years  experience  operating  a  large  farm  and  this 
experience  will  guarantee  a  balance  in  his  teaching  between  theory  and  practice. 

Text  Book:  "Protective  Plant  Husbandry."  Davis. 

The  course  will  include  general  survey  of  the  elements  of  field  and  productive 
management,  planting  and  cultivation  of  crops,  weed  and   insect  pests.     Practical 
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courses  will  be  given  in  milk  testing,  in  farm  machinery  and  farm  buildings.  Every 
possible  opportunity  to  acquire  first  hand  knowledge  through  experience  will  be 
offered  in  the  cultivation  of  the  college  gardens  and  the  college  farm.  The  swine, 
poultry  and  dairy  will  be  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  young  women  who  enroll  in 
the  summer  school. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSEHOLD     SCIENCE 

Professor  in  charge:  Leota  Adams,  B.  S.  (University  of  Illinois). 

Text  Book:  Foods  and  Household  Management."  Kinne  and  Cooley. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  foods,  production,  cost,  preparation,  and 
serving.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  cooking  and  serving  of  food  will  be  done  entirely  by  the  labor  of  the 
students,  in  fact  all  the  work  of  the  school  community  will  be  conducted  by  the 
students,  just  as  it  is  done  during  the  winter  sessions. 

Great  care  will  be  exercised  to  make  this  summer  session  of  real  value  to  young 
women  who  wish  to  learn  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  successful  home  and  farm 
management. 

The  dormitory  is  a  large  brick  building,  which  is  cool  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  the  rooms  are  furnished  comfortably,  and  the  kitchen  and  laundry  are  fitted 
out  with  electric  labor  saving  devices.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  college,  including 
the  chemical  and  household  science  laboratories  will  be  open  to  the  students  in  this 
summer  school. 

This  Home  and  Farm  Training  School  will  make  every  effort  to  carry  on  the 
practical  operation  of  the  plans  which  were  executed  so  effectively  in  the  Libertyville 
School  last  summer. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Young  women  who  are  unable  to  provide  as  much  as  $50.00  for  room,  board 
and  tuition  during  the  twelve  weeks  may  avail  themselves  of  certain  scholarships 
which  have  been  very  kindly  offered  by  thhe  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  Information  may  be  had  concerning  these  scholarships  by  addressing 
The  Mid-West  Branch  of  the  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Room  616; 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President;  Mrs.  G.  S.  B. 
Steward,  Vice-President.  Counsel  concerning  these  summer  courses  may  be  had 
either  by  correspondence  or  personal  interview  with  Mrs.  Tyson  or  Mrs.  Steward,  or 
with  Mrs.  B.  W.  Rosenstone,  Land  Service  Chairman  for  Illinois,  at  the  above 
address.  All  have  had  practical  experience  as  farmers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise 
with  those  interested. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION 

Students  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old  and  have  a  common  school  educa- 
tion to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  Short  Course  to  the  best  advantage.  Experience 
has  shown  that  young  women  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  who  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  farming,  preferably  with  a  year  or  more  of  experience  on  the  farm,  can 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  course.     But  any  young  woman,  who  is  interested  in 
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obtaining  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  farm  and  home  management  will 
be  welcome. 

Carlinville  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  and  the 
Illinois  Traction  System.    60  miles  north  of  St.  Louis  and  224  south  of  Chicago. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  directly  to  Blackburn  College, 
Carlinville,  Illinois,  and  should  state,  age,  farm  experience,  and  whether  interested 
primarily  in  agriculture  or  household  science.  Young  women  who  wish  to  give  all 
their  time  to  either  subject  may  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  In  order  to  enter 
the  classes  it  will  be  necessary  to  enroll  on  the  opening  day,  but  those  who  merely 
wish  experience  in  farming  may  enter  at  any  time  and  will  be  charged  pro  rata. 

NOTE 

The  regular  college  courses  in  agriculture,  which  correspond  with  the  courses 
offered  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  state  colleges,  will  be  open 
to  women.     If  interested  send  for  catalog. 

DAILY    SCHEDULE 

Note:  The  students  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  morning  workers  study 
and  recite  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  afternoon  workers  study  and  recite  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  work  of  the  house,  such  as  cooking  and  serving  the  meals  and  doing  the 
dishes  is  divided  in  three  week  periods,  making  four  shifts  during  the  summer 
session,  and  in  this  way  each  one  has  an  opportunity  to  get  practical  experience  in 
the  different  departments  and  yet  has  abundant  time  for  outdoor  work. 

ROSES  UNDER  GLASS 

ANNE    DORRANCE 

Successful  rose  growing  under   glass   is   an   achievement   of   the   early  twentieth 
century.     It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  six  tiny  Hermosa  buds,  just  showing  color, 

with  three  inch  stems  and  no  leaves,  triumph  of  the  early  fififties  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  magnificent  roses  of  today.  The  splendor  and  gorgeousness  of  a 
mid-Lenten  show  of  the  American  Rose  Society  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  If 
the  founders  of  the  profession  could  but  see  one,  they  would  feel  that  their  labors 
for  the  rose  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Growers  have  forced  roses  of  many  different  types,  remotants,  teas,  noisettes, 
climbing  roses,  seeking  a  satisfactory  rose  for  the  round  of  the  year.  One  remotant, 
the  American  Beauty,  is  forced  today  and  I  fancy  will  be  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  so-called  "florist's  rose"  has  been  gradually  developed  in  answer  to  the  demands 
of  the  retailer  and  consumer.  To  be  acceptable  it  must  excel  in  three  points:  bud 
stem  and  foliage.  The  buds  must  be  of  good  size,  open  slowly  and  last  well,  the 
color  must  be  clear  and  distinct,  if  there  is  a  combination  of  colors  it  must  be 
attractive,  freaks  hav  e  never  been  successful,  fragrance  is  a  great  point.  The  stem  " 
must  be  stiff,  to  hold  the  bud  erect,  it  must  be  straight.  The  foliage  must  be  large, 
shapely,  clean  and  of  good  color.     Hybrid  remontants  bloom  freely  once  each  year 
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and  scatteringly  after  that,,  a  most  unsatisfactory  production;  since  coal  bills  and 
pay  rolls  must  be  met  many  times  during  the  year.  Tea  roses  bloom  constantly, 
indeed  they  are  called  "monthly  roses."  They  promised  well,  but  the  promises  were 
not  fulfilled.  The  bud  was  often  so  heavy  that  the  stem  could  not  support  it;  a 
rose  with  a  hanging  head  is  anathema  to  the  grower.  The  constitution  was  not  fitted 
to  the  rigours  of  our  winters  and  the  trials  of  forcing.  The  genius  who  presides 
over  art  then  took  command,  crossed  hybrid  remontant  and  tea  and  gave  us  the 
hybrid  tea,  the  accepted  rose  of  commerce  today.  The  first  hybrid  teas  bloomed 
almost  as  freely  as  the  teas  and  were  without  their  faults.  The  later  introductions 
do  not  have  their  blooms  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  year,  they  bloom  too 
freely  in  the  spring,  summer  and  early  autumn  and  too  sparsely  during  the  winter 
months  when  roses  are  roses  and  coal  bills  are  not  coal  bills  but  night-mares!  I 
hope  the  breeders  of  roses  will  take  this  question  of  the  distribution  of  blooms  over 
the  months  of  the  year  to  heart,  endeavoring  to  overcome  by  a  preponderance  of  tea 
blood,  the  natural  tendency  to  go  dormant  with  the  change  of  the  season.  If  they 
do  not,  there  will  be  no  winter  roses  and  that  would  indeed  be  a  pity! 

The  expression  "forcing  roses  under  glass"  is  broader  in  its  meaning  than  the 
facts  warrant.  We  do  not  "force"  roses,  we  can  not.  All  temperate  zone  plants  go 
dormant  with  the  coming  of  the  dull,  short  cold  days.  Using  our  best  skill,  with 
water,  artificial  heat  and  fertilizers  as  aids,  we  simply  do  not  let  the  plants  go  to 
sleep.  In  keeping  them  awake,  we  develop  the  buds  provided  for  by  the  summer's 
growth,  which,  had  the  plant  become  dormant,  would  have  waited  until  the  next 
spring  to  come  to  maturity. 

The  whole  aim  of  plant  life,  indeed  of  all  life,  is  ot  produce  young,  thus  per- 
petuating its  kind.  The  flower  with  its  promise  of  seed  fulfils  this  function  for  the 
rose.  Not  being  permitted  to  quietly  sleep  during  the  winter,  the  plant  does  the 
next  thing  in  its  life  plan,  blooms,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  beauty  and  perfection,  not 
caring  one  whit  that  the  effort  is  abortive.  This  shows  without  question  the  need  of 
splendid,  big,  strong,  vigorous  plants  in  the  autumn,  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
average  monthly  production.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  production  of  a  weak 
plant  will  be  far  below  the  average.  A  very  little  thought  will  show  the  worth  of 
this  point  when  I  state  that  a  strong  rose  plant  produces  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  blooms  in  each  year.  Ten  of  these  blooms  in  the  winter  months  with  high 
prices  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  the  summer  months  with  no  market  is  a  pitiful 
story  when  contrasted  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  blooms  in  the  winter  months  and 
good  prices  and  ten  blooms  in  the  summer  with  no  prices.  Again,  a  weak  plant  is  a 
much  more  expensive  proposition,  it  is  very  susceptible  to  all  disease  and  requires 
much  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 

Greenhousese  are  delightful  places  to  live  and  work  in.  They  are  uncomprom- 
ising taskmasters  as  well.  The  job  is  full  grown,  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  seven 
days  in  the  week,  four  weeks  and  more  in  the  month,  and  twelve  months  in  the  year! 
In  the  summer  when  the  call  of  the  road  is  strong  and  the  lure  of  the  sea  almost 
irresistible,  greenhouses  are  running  at  high  pressure,  often  with  the  safety  valve 
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tied  down.  With  the  spring  and  summer,  come  danger  from  wind  and  hail  and 
tempest,  as  well  as  the  need  for  young  plants,  new  soil,  top-dressing  and  repairs  of 
all  kind.  The  fall  and  winter  have  their  menaces  of  heavy  snow  and  blizzard,  high 
wind,  broken  glass  and  burst  heating  pipes  and  their  demands  for  renewed  and  in- 
creased vigilance  and  care  of  the  plants  in  most  trying  clays.  When  the  turn  of  the 
year  comes,  the  weeds  start  in  the  benches,  the  bottom  shoots  break  through,  bright 
red  and  strong,  the  strain  is  over  and  the  knowledge  comes  that  the  whole  thing  is 
fun  after  all.  It  is  a  clean  business  and  wholesome,  attracting  workers  of  a  high 
class;  he  who  grows  good  roses  must  be  a  good  artist  at  the  same  time.  The  reward 
is  adequate,  not  excessive,  and  there  is  a  bit  for  the  rainy  day,  too.  The  product  is 
beautiful  to  look  at,  giving  joy  and  comfort  to  the  consumer.  The  work  is  light, 
the  days  are  spent  in  the  sunshine  and  in  fresh  air;  no  one  goes  home  at  night, 
fagged,  worn  and  spent;  there  are  no  human  wrecks,  unhappy  by-products  of  so 
many  industries.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  which  a  woman  can  not  do,  and  do 
with  benefit  to  body  and  soul.  The  heavy  spring  work  is  not  part  of  the  grower's 
duty;  he  is  the  most  expensive  employee  of  all,  and  his  skill  is  too  great  for  work 
of  that  character.  Men  trained  in  special  lines  come  for  their  share  of  the  repairs. 
The  work  has  its  anxieties  and  cares  and  hazards,  of  course,  so  has  every  other 
occupation  and  success  is  the  overcoming  of  obstacles.  The  manager  goes  home  at 
night,  content;  he  is  not  a  slave  driver  nor  a  spoiler  of  the  human  beings  who  pull 
on  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 

HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

The  National  War  Garden  Commission  have  presented  to  the  heads  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  and  to  the 
leaders  in  food  ocntrol,  a  medal  to  commerate  the  war  service  of  the  Home  Gardens 
of  America.  The  medal  was  designed  by  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  The  obverse  is  the  figure  of  a  young  woman  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  working  over  some  young  garden  plants,  In  low  relief  and  drawn 
small  in  scale  are  soldiers  marching  directly  across  the  medal  and  forming  a 
decorative  band  just  below  the  centre.  The  reverse  side  shows  a  hamper  filled  with 
the  varied  product  of  a  war  garden.  Above  the  basket  and  around  the  edge  are  the 
words  National  War  Garden  Commission.  Under  the  basket  appears  the  name  of 
the  recipient  and  underneath  that  the  words,  The  seeds  of  Victory  insure  the  fruits 
of  peace,  a  hoe  and  a  rifle  crossed  and  the  dates  1916-1919. 
*  #  *  * 

Massachusetts  has  just  issued  an  order  which  places  a  quarantine  on  all  portions 
of  the  State  infested  with  the  European  Corn  Borer.  The  order  became  effective  May 
first  and  will  remain  in  force  until  further  notice.  The  following  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  affected  by  the  order:  Arlington,  Belmont,  Beverly,  Boston,  Brookline, 
Burlington,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Danvers,  Everett,  Lexington,  Lyne,  Lynefield, 
Maldon,  Marblehead,  Medford,  Melrose,  Nahant,  Newton,  North  Reading,  Peabody, 
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Reading,    Revere,    Salem,    Saugus,    Somerville,    Stoneham,    Swampscott,    Topsfield, 

Wakefield,  Waltham,  Watertown,  Winchester,  Winthrop,  and  Woburn.     All  growers 

of  corn  in  this  district  should  send  to  the  State  department  of  Agriculture  and  get 

the  rules  of  the  quarantine. 

*  *  *  * 

In  a  Wisconsin  testing  association  the  herds  of  the  farmers  who  bred  their  cows  to 
purebred  bulls  averaged  85  pounds  a  year  more  fat  to  each  cow  than  those  in  which 
grades  or  scrubs  were  used,  showing  the  value  of  purebred  sires. 

If  you  wish  to  improve  the  herds  in  your  vicinity  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.     Form 

a  Co-operative  Bull  Association.    In  the  town  of  Middletown,  R.  I.  a  group  of  twelve 

farmers  living  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  have  formed  an  association  which  is 

comprised  of  four  blocks  of  three  men  each.    Each  farmer  has  contributed  a  hundred 

dollars,  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  four  pure  bred  bulls  of  the  Holstein  breed 

will  be  purchased.    One  bull  will  be  stationed  in  a  central  place  in  each  block.    Each 

bull  will  be  used  by  the  members  in  the  block  for  two  years  nad  then  shifted  to  the 

next  block  to  prevent  inbreeding.     Under  this  plan,  each  farmer,  is  provided  with  a 

pure  bred  bull,  of  high  quality,  for  eight  years,  at  the  cost  of  a  scrub  bull  for  one 

year  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  retain  bulls  which  prove  to  be  prepotent  as  long 

as  they  are  useful.    It  is  planned  to  raise  all  heifer  calves  from  good  cows. 
***** 

The  Virginia  Division  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  have  secured  for 

use  as  a  training  camp  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  barracks  at  the  University 

of  Virginia,  at  which  agricultural  and  practical  training  courses  for  women  will  be 

a  feature,  in  connection  with  this  year's  Summer  School.     The  courses  offered  will 

be  both  theoretical  and  practical,  there  having  been  a  large  piece  of  land  set  aside 

for   this   purpose.     These  courses   began  early   in   June,   tuition   will   be  free   and 

board  will  be  $5.00  per  week. 

***** 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  members  that  our  General  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Stella  H.  Webb,  who  has  been  very  ill  with  pneumonia,  is  recovering  at 
her  home  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  and  will  return  to  the  office  about  the  fifteenth 
of  June. 


BEE  CLUB 

The  Bee  Club  at  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  is  as  busy 


as 


bees  should  be  in  the  spring  and  every  new  flower  that  blows  is  full  of  them. 
The  club  was  started  about  a  year  ago  in  response  to  the  Government's  appeal  for 
more  honey.  It  is  a  co-operative  venture,  sixty-four  shares  of  stock  of  $20  each 
have  been  sold  and  thiry-six  are  still  on  the  market;  thirty-six  hives  are  now  working, 
a  good  crop  of  honey  was  bottled  last  year  and  much  more  is  expected  this  summer 
as  the  hives  have  grown  in  number  and  in  strength. 
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The  bee  instructor  at  the  School  has  full  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  students 
under  her  instruction  have  tended  the  bees,  made  a  number  of  hives  and  winter 
cases,  the  wax  frames,  concrete  and  wooden  stands,  painted  all  the  hives,  and  ex- 
tracted, bottled  and  labeled  over  five  hundred  pounds  of  honey.  There  are  now 
some  bees  for  sale,  an  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  May  there  will  be  a  good 
financial  showing,  no  dividend  of  course  the  first  year  for  the  equipment  had  to  be 
paid  for  and  the  season  was  not  a  good  one  for  honey  in  this  region. 

The  bees  are  now  in  excellent  condition  and  the  prospects  bright  for  next  year. 
The  Club  exhibited  a  case  of  bees  and  some  honey  at  the  Philadelphia  County  Fair  at 
Byberry.  The  case  which  showed  the  interior  workings  of  the  hive  of  bees  attracted 
much  attention.  Any  amount  of  honey  could  have  been  sold  almost  before  it  had 
been  made  as  there  seems  to  be  an  unlimited  sale  for  good  and  certified  honey. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Club,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association 
is  to  meet  at  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  their  Annual  Field  Day  on  June  21.  Any- 
one interested  is  invited  to  attend. 


MID-WEST  BRANCH 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Mid- West  Branch  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  in  Chicago,  on  Saturday,  April  26th,  at  4.00  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  President  of  the  National  Association,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  and  give  a  most  interesting  talk  on  Woman's  part  in  the  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture of  today.  Mrs.  King  spoke  of  some  California  gardens  which  she  had 
visited,  showing  photographs  and  describing  their  beauty  and  charm,  with  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  woman's  toil  and  devotion  had  made  them  really  "come  true." 

Mrs.  King's  enthusiasm  and  wide  sympathies  cannot  fail  to  inspire  those  who 
may  be  privileged  to  talk  with  her. 


MEMBERS   IN   ARREARS    FOR   DUES 

The  names  of  all  members  who  have  not  paid  their  dues  for  1919  by  June  25th 
w;ll  bo  taken  off  the  mailing  list  of  the  Bulletin  beginning  with  the  July  number. 


EXCHANGES 

The  idea  of  this  department  is  to  put  the  members,  with  their  varied  activities, 
in  touch  with  one  another  through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  assumes  no  responsibility  in  the 
transaction.  It  simply  puts  the  members  in  touch  with  one  another  and  thereafter 
the  negotiations  are  carried  on  between  them.  If  the  members  wish  to  exchange  one 
commodity  for  another,  they  should  make  the  fact  known  through  the  Exchange  De- 
partment. 
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TREES  SHRUBS  FLOWERS 

chicasoaooress 

IOOI   PEOPLES    CAi    DUILDINt; 
NORSCWYCLENVIEW   tUUIWOIX 

\SranS.7CapiTncfV'.   Zfe£.6fenme.u?4-'5-<ir 
PEONIES   A   SPECIALTY 

Address 

CARUSBROOK  FARM 

GLENV1EW.    ILL. 


Organized     February,     1911 

The  Old  Colony  Union 

BOURNE,    MASSACHUSETTS 

P.    O.    ADDRESS.    BUZZARDS    BAY 
Telephone  Buzzards   Bay  57 

ITALIAN   EMBROIDERIES 

CANADIAN  HOMESPUNS 

LOCAL   HANDICRAFT 

GARDEN  KNOWLEDGE 
BRINGS  GARDEN  SUCCESS 


foremost  gardeners  and  horticultu- 
rists      CLEARLY        EXPLAIN        THE       PRINCIPLES 

UNDERLYING  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING  IN  THE 

GARDENER'S  CHRONICLE 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
BRINGS  YOU  TIMELY,  USABLE  GARDEN  KNOWL- 
EDGE. AND  REVIEWS  THE  BEST  GARDENING 
LITERATURE.  BOTH  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN. 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  IS  THE  STAND- 
BY OF  PROFESSIONAL  GARDENERS]  IT  IS  A 
SAFE  GUIDE  FOR  YOU. 

SUBSCRIPTION!  BY  THE  YEAR,  $1.50. 

GARDENER'S    CHRONICLE 

286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Camden  Terrace  jerseys 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE        _ 
OUR   AIM-PRODUCTION  and   BEAUTY 

NOW  THE  HOME  OF  TIDDLEDYWINK' S 
MAJESTY'S     LAD     167989. 

HAS  3  1-4  PERCENT  THE  BLOOD  OF  ROY- 
AL   MAJESTY    79313.    IN    THREE    LINES. 

HE  HAS  THE  BLOOD  OF  EVERY  ONE  OF 
THE  "CLASSIC  TEN '  •  COWS  SOLD  BY  L.  V. 
WALKLEY  TO  MARYVALE  FARMS  FOR  THE 
WORLD'S    RECORD    PRICE. 


MILFORD 


C.  G.  DREWRY 


OHIO 


Vaughan's    Seed   Store 

Chicago  and  New  York 

•  I     AND    33    W.     RANDOLPH     ST.,     CHICAGO 

41    AND    43    BARCLAY    ST..    N.    Y. 

SPECIAL  STRAINS  OF 

GARDEN  PEAS 
SWEET  CORNS 
GARDEN  BEANS 
TABLE  MELONS 
SWEET  PEAS 

Write   ron   Catalog 

THE    W.    W.    BARNARD    COMPANY 

SEEDSMEN 

231-235  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago 

the  largest  and  best  equipped 
seed  house  in  america 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Bulbs- 
Spring  and  Fall.  Shrubs  and  Trees. 
Garden  Tools  and  Implements.  Fer. 
tilizers  and  insecticdes.  poultry 
Feeds  and  Supplies. 

Write   for  Catalog 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

FOR  WOMEN 

AMBLER.    PENNSYLVANIA 

SHORT    GARDEN    COURSE    OF    TWELVE 

WEEKS    BEGINS    ON    MONDAY, 

APRIL    7.    1919 

ELIZABETH    LEIGHTON    LEE.    Director 


LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTURE 

THE  LOWTHORPE  SCHOOL.  AT 
OROTON.  MASS..  ONE  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND'S  MOST  CHARMING 
VILLAGES.  TEACHES  THE  PRO- 
A  FESSION    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

GIVING  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION 
VOCATION  1N  HORTICULTURE  AND  PLANT- 
ING DESIGN.  MANY  GRADU- 
ATES ARE  EARNING  MORE  THAN 
A     LIVELIHOOD. 

ADDRESS   FOR   CATALOG 

MISS  AMY  L,  COGSWELL.  PRINCIPAL 
GROTON.     MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  WOMEN 


franklin  Simon  &  Co. i 

FIFTH    AVENUE 
37th    and    38th    Sts..    NEW    YORK 


"PUTNEE"   GARDEN   CLOTHES 

FOR   WOMEN    FARMERS 

MADE     EXCLUSIVELY     FOR 

FRANKLIN  SIMON  &  CO. 

PUTNEES    OF     BLUE    OR    KHAKI     GALETEA 

OH    Trouville    CLOTH  $4.00 

Smock    of    blue    or    khaki    saletea 

or   Trouville   cloth  $4.00 

Khaki    Hat  $1.00 


ELECTRIC  LABOR  SAVERS 
ELECTRIC    WASHING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC  IRONING   MACHINES 
ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANERS 
SAVE    YOU    TIME   AND    MONEY 
MAKE   YOUR    HOME    HAPPIER 
Write    for    Free   Catalog 


HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
or  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


NAPERVILLE    NURSERIES 

when   planning   your   garden 
for  1919  let  us  quote  you  on 

PERENNIALS  SHRUBS  SMALL 

FRUITS  AND  TREES 

Naperville  Nurseries 

NAPERVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Established    1866 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR   PERENNIALS 

Hill  Crest  Apiary 

SUSAN  E.  HOWARD,   140  Elm  Street 
Stoneham,  Mass. 

HONEY  BY  PARCEL  POST 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

CORRESPONDENCE  course   in    beekeeping 

individual  instruction 
at    apiary     in     season 


$eKlii\g$  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being  dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow    vigorously,    produce    bounti- 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov. 
ers.    It's  free. 

MAX  SCHLING.inc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

ALICE     BROWN 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU    READ  ABOUT 

DEHYDRATED 

OLD   FASHIONED 

NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP  MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS    FOR    SOUPS    AND    STEWS 

20c.  the  Package  $2  Dozen 

Makes   IO  Servings 

NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 

WALPOLE,    MASS. 

WHEN    YOU    WANT    THE    BEST 

SEEDS.  PLANTS,  BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET   THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer  and 
Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  everything 
needed  for  your  success.  Copies  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  this 
publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
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MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.     Lectures  and  outdoor  practice.     Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SHORT  SUMMER  COURSE  IN  AUGUST. 
Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.                      Visitors  welcome.                             Catalogue. 
ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 

For,  Sale 

New  sets  of  Egyptian  Tree  Perennial  onions  ready  for  August  planting.  Will  produce 
table  onions  for  use  next  spring.  35  cents  per  pound.  Miss  M.  Virginia  Baughman,  Box  1250, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

In  southern  latitudes  these  sets  will  produce  onions  for  use  about  Christmas  time;  in 
northern,  as  early  as  they  can  be  lifted  in  the  spring.  Some  growers  produce  winter  bulbs  by 
bending  the  tops'to  the  ground  after  the  onions  have  had  sufficient  growth.  A  liberal  mulching 
of  light  strawy  stuff  between  the  onion  rows  in  winter  makes  the  stalks  blanch  nicely  for 
spring  use. 

WOMAN'S  INSTITUTES 

The  Woman's  Institutes  were  first  started  in  Canada  as  the  women  living  on 
scattered  and  far  distant  homesteads  felt  the  need  of  co-operation  and  help  and 
amusement  in  their  homes.  A  Woman's  Institute  is  a  group  of  women  banded  to- 
gether to  help  their  country  and  themselves.  It  is  a  center  where  women  can  meet 
at  regular  intervals  to  interchange  ideas,  enjoy  friendly  intercourse  and  discuss  new 
methods  of  work  whereby  they  and  the  whole  community  will  benefit.  This  idea  has 
been  taken  up  in  England  and  has  become  very  popular.  The  meetings  are  usually 
held  once  a  month. 

HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Drewry,  one  of  our  members,  and  Chairman  of  the  Cincinnati  War 
Gardens,  recently  sent  us  a  most  interesting  report  of  the  war  gardens  of  1918. 
"Two  hundred  sixty-five  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  by  2,001  gardeners  with  an 
average  expense  of  $20,890.00  and  an  average  yield  of  $104,450.00  making  a  profit 
of  $83,560.00  in  fresh  vegetables  which  never  would  have  been  grown  but  for  the 
War  Gardens."  The  plan  worked  out  in  1917  was  again  used  and  as  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  others  planning  city  gardens  we  reprint  it.  The  Committee  membership 
was  divided  into  divisions  according  to  districts  with  a  Commandant  at  the  head  of 
each.  The  Commandant  attends  to  the  preparation  for  cultivation  of  all  lands  in  her 
district,  hires  men  to  plow,  disk,  harrow,  or  awaits  her  turn  for  the  tractor.  She  then 
sub-divides  the  land  into  lots  50x100  feet  and  turns  it  over  to  the  applicants  who 
work  under  her  supervision  aided  by  the  advice,  on  the  grounds,  of  an  expert  truck 
gardener.  The  Commandant  conducts  meetings  in  her  district,  appointing  to  her 
co-workers  such  duties  as  she  may  see  fit,  and  organizing  her  community  gardeners 
intp  clubs  with  their  own  officers.  She  meets  with  these  clubs  to  hear  plans  and 
receive  suggestions.  The  result  of  such  personal  managerial  interest  has  been  most 
satisfactory." 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  CONFERENCE 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Association  was  organized  five  years  ago.  The  business  meeting  con- 
vened at  the  School  of  Horticulture  on  Thursday,  May  22,  with  an  attendance  of 
ninety-one  members,  Mrs.  King  presiding.     In  her  opening  remarks,  Mrs.  King  said: 

"All  over  the  country  the  signs  of  interest  in  the  Association  are  multiplied 
threefold  within  the  year.  The  growth  hitherto  has  been  slow,  gradual,  but  always 
steady  and  sure,  a  normal  growth.  It  was  stimulated  by  the  war.  We  gave  our 
best  energies  for  our  Allies  and  our  country  then.  No  group  of  women  in  the  coun- 
try showed  a  larger,  more  devoted  patriotism  than  our  membership;  this  by  indi- 
viduals who  produced,  canned  and  stored  food;  who  worked  for  these  ends  in  their, 
communities,  and  by  many  of  our  members  who  threw  themselves  most  generously 
into  the  work  of  the  Land  Army  of  America,  devoting  untold  time  and  labor  to  the 
work  of  the  organization  that  met  so  well  the  great  emergency  for  which  it  sprang 
into  being.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Land  Army,  as  a  war  measure,  inten- 
sified the  zeal  with  which  our  members  devoted  themselves  to  that  work. 

"The  work  of  women  on  the  land  during  the  war  produced,  among  many  other 
results,  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  young  women  for  an  agricultural  rnd 
horticultural  education.  You  will  remember  that  among  the  objects  specified  at  the 
meeting  in  1913  to  organize  was  'To  increase  the  knowledge  and  use  of  existing 
institutions.' 

"This  work  should  now  be  pushed  with  all  earnestness  and  speed.  It  should 
be  for  the  present  our  first  object,  as  it  has  always  been  our  aim.  No,  there  is 
another  which  is  paramount.  It  is  the  drive  for  members.  Without  the  thousands 
of  new  members  whom  we  need  and  confidently  expect,  how  can  we  further  the 
work?  A  great  organization  run  and  financed  by  its  members  need  not  make  con- 
stant appeals  for  money.  We  want,  we  ask,  for  large  contributions,  too;  but  the  life 
of  the  Association  depends  upon  the  number  and  active  interest  of  its  members. 
Let  me  urge,  beg,  implore,  in  fact,  I  cannot  find  the  searching  verb  I  need  here,  let 
me  ask  you  most  earnestly  to  make  it  YOUR  business  to  increase  the  member-hip  of 
the  Association,  to  get  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  to  join  it,  to  send  our  circulars 
and  blanks  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  United  States  to  all  your  acquaintances. 


and  enlist  interest  everywhere.  If  you  are  a  New  Englander,  join  the  New  England 
Branch;  if  you  live  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  the  Mid-West  Branch; 
in  those  states  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf  States  Branch." 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Council,  May  21,  the  President  announced  the 
appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  to  confer  on  important  matters  which  might 
arise  between  Annual  Meetings:  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Chairman;  Mrs.  George  U. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Charles  Dyer  Norton. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  are  listed  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Branch  Reports 

Reports  from  the  Branches  were  of  special  interest.  The  Bulletin  has  kept  its 
readers  informed  of  many  Branch  activities  during  the  year,  but  others  are  worthy 
of  mention,  although  lack  of  space  forbids  full  reports. 

The  Youngstown  Branch  has  a  membership  of  forty-six  active  and  eleven  asso- 
ciate members.  They  have  raised  $535  for  agricultural  reconstruction  work  in 
France,  and  now  are  working  for  Association  scholarships  and  already  have  $100 
pledged. 

Since  its  organization  in  March,  1918,  the  Southern  California  Branch  has 
stood  sponsor  for  the  Woman's  Land  Army  work  in  that  section.  At  first  the  work 
was  carried  and  financed  entirely  by  this  Branch,  but  as  it  grew  the  Land  Army 
operated  as  an  independent  organization,  financed  chiefly  by  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  industries  allied  in  agriculture.  From  April,  1918,  to 
January,  1919,  thirty-two  units  of  workers,  varying  in  numbers  from  six  to  one 
hundred,  were  sent  into  the  fields  and  orchards.  The  first  unit  to  go  out,  known  as 
the  Pioneer  Unit,  has  been  steadily  employed  in  farm  work  for  more  than  a  year, 
but  expected  to  disband  June  17.  The  Southern  California  Branch  has  suspended 
work  during  the  summer,  but  plans  to  reorganize  in  the' fall  into  a  much  larger  and 
more  effective  Branch. 

The  Kansas  Branch  has  a  small  membership  in  and  near  Topeka  but  reports 
various  activities.  Among  other  things  it  has  helped  the  families  of  men  who  were 
called  to  the  front  during  the  war,  urging  them  to  stay  on  the  farms  and  encouraging 
them  in  poultry  raising  and  gardening.  An  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  flowers  at  the 
State  Fair  showed  that  some  of  the  best  products  had  been  raised  by  women.  At 
Easter  they  had  a  sale  of  dahlia  bulbs  and  plants,  and  plan  to  hold  a  Dahlia  Show 
at  the  State  Fair  in  the  fall.  The  Branch  has  demonstration  gardens  supervised  and 
cared  for  by  women  and  is  encouraging  tree  planting  along  the  state  highways. 

Land  Service 

The  progress  made  by  the  Land  Service  Committee  has  been  reported  in  earlier 
issues  of  the  Bulletin.  This  was  summarized  in  Mrs.  Stewart's  report  as  Chairman 
and  the  following  recommendations  made: 


1.  That  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  start  an  active 
educational  campaign  to  instruct  the  urban  population  as  to  the  farmer's 
problem  and  the  cost  of  production;  also  that  every  farmer  member  be 
urged  to  keep  active  accounts  from  which  may  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
producing  each  crop  and  to  transmit  such  data  to  this  organizzation.  I 
would  suggest  furthermore,  that  each  of  such  farm  members  request  the 
neighboring  farmers  to  supply  her  with  similar  data. 

2.  That  the  Association  form  a  strong  marketing  committee  to  educate  the 
urban  and  rural  population  to  insist  on  direct  marketing.  Better  roads  and 
motor  truck  delivery  from  farm  to  home  or  to  receiving  station,  will  help 
solve  the  marketing  problem.  When  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  us  the  cost  of  food  production,  this,  coupled  with  statistics  which  our 
organization  will  be  able  to  supply  through  the  co-operation  of  its  members, 
will  enable  the  consumer  to  judge  the  amount  he  should  pay  for  what  he 
purchases  and  will  result  in  his  placing  the  blame  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
upon  the  middleman  and  tend  eventually  to  his  elimination. 

3.  That  an  active  campaign  be  started  by  an  educational  committee  to  improve 
the  rural  school. 

4.  That  some  solution  of  the  problem  of  bettering  conditions  for  the  farmer's 
wife  be  undertaken  by  this  organization. 

I  suggest  that  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  members  that  they  may  ob- 
tain from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  each,  the  four  reports 
Nos.  103,  104,  105,  and  106,  which  are  extracts  from  letters  from  farm  women  sent 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  "How  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  better  meet 
the  needs  of  Farm  Housewives." 

5.  That  the  Association  co-operate  with  the  existing  farm  bureaus.  These,  I 
understand,  have  recently  been  organized  into  a  National  Association  of 
Farm  Bureaus.  I  believe  co-operation  with  these  Farm  Bureaus  would  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  us  than  affiliation  with  any  Government  depart- 
ment. 

Excursion 

Immediately  following  the  meeting  a  buffet  luncheon  was  served  at  the  School, 
after  which  the  members  started  on  their  first  afternoon  of  farm  and  garden  visits  in 
automobiles  generously  provided  by  friends  of  the  Association.  The  day  was  very 
fine;  the  gardens  so  lovely  that  a  member  was  overheard  to  exclaim,  "When  I  am 
next  in  England  I  shall  look  around  me  and  say,  'How  this  reminds  me  of  America.'  " 
The  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  threw  open  their  houses  and  gardens 
on  these  two  days  in  May  and  wishes  here  to  record  again  it's  feelings  of  warmest 
appreciation,  mentioning  by  name  the  farms  and  gardens  visited. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  22 
Mrs.  Norton  Downs   (Farm),  Penllyn. 
Mr.  Henry  Pratt  McKean  (Farm),  Penllyn. 
Mrs.  George  Woodward,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Henry,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Taylor,  "Boxley,"  Chestnut  Hill. 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Woolston,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Mrs.  Warner  Harper,  "Andora,"  Chestnut  Hill. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  23 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bright,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  Haverford. 
Mrs.  J.  Franklin  McFadden,  Rosemonl. 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Bodine,  Villa  Nova. 

Conference 

By  invitation  of  President  Thomas  the  Conference  was  held  at  Bryn  Mawr,  May 
23.    The  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Address  of  Welcome — Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

President's  Address — Mrs.  Francis  King. 

Greetings  from  Servia — Madam  Grouitch. 

New  England  Branch — Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker. 

Little  Gardens — Mrs.  Lindsey  Patterson. 

War  Gardens — Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  President,  National  War  Garden 
Association. 

Woman's  Land  Army — Mrs.  William  Schofield,  President,  Woman's  Land  Army 
of  the  U.  S. 

Penn.  School  of  Florticulture— Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

Conservation— Judge  George  Woodruff. 

Garden  Photography— Miss  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston. 

Greenwich  Village  Flower  Shop — Mrs.  J.  W.  Cunningham. 

Orchard  Work— Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President,  Mid-West  Branch. 

Community  Gardens — Mrs.  John  W.  Paris. 

Garden  Club  of  America — Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  President  (Paper  read  by  Mrs. 
King). 

President  Thomas  referred  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation five  years  ago,  from  which  the  Woman's  Land  Army  has  grown.  As  a  result 
of  this  movement  the  Bryn  Mawr  Farm  of  twenty  acres  was  established  in  1917  and 
has  been  very  successful. 

In  her  address  Madam  Grouitch  said  that  Servia  is  noted  for  its  many  small 
gardens,  many  of  the  flowers  having  been  brought  from  Troy  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
War  has  so  devastated  the  country  that  now  there  are  no  seeds  for  planting,  and  the 
horticultural  schools,  so  much  needed  at  present,  have  been  closed.     Mrs.  Patterson, 


promoter  of  little  gardens  in  North  Carolina,  who  is  now  on  her  way  to  France  for 
relief  work,  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  little  gardens. 

Mr.  Pack  opened  his  address  with  the  following  words:  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  work  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  slowing  up.  The  interest  in  gardening 
is  increasing.  The  amount  of  food  grown  in  Victory  gardens  in  1918  is  valued  at 
about  $525,000,000  and  will  increase  ten  per  cent,  this  year.  During  the  war  many 
women  had  a  harder  task  than  the  men,  because  they  did  their  work  behind  the 
lines.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  women  who  worked  in  the  gardens. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  turning  to  the  President  of  the  Association,  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Association  in  food  production  dur- 
ing the  war,  a  very  beautiful  bronze  medal,  the  medal  of  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission.  The  Association  deeply  appreciates  this  delightful  honor  on  the  part  of 
the  National  War  Garden  Commission  and  thanks  Mr.  Pack  and  his  associates  once 
again  for  a  mark  of  distinction  which  will  be  ever  valued  by  them. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Schofield,  President,  who 
gave  a  general  review  of  this  movement  and  told  of  their  desire  to  establish  three  or 
four  demonstration  camps  where  trained  women  will  be  the  directors  and  the  Land 
Army  girls  the  real  workers.  She  spoke  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture 
which  was  the  first  school  of  horticulture  for  women  established  in  this  country. 
Miss  Lee,  Director  of  the  School,  announced  that  a  four-week-course  devoted  to 
floriculture,  vegetable  gardening,  orchard  work,  and  canning  and  preserving,  will  be 
open  to  twenty  students  the  fourth  of  August. 

In  his  talk  on  conservation,  Judge  Woodruff  defined  the  word  as  meaning  "a 
wise  use  of  natural  resources."  He  divided '  natural  resources  into  three  classes: 
exhaustible,  as  coal,  iron  and  petroleum;  inexhaustible,  as  water  and  air;  and  those 
which  ought  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  which  will  not  be  unless  mankind  looks  after 
them,  forests  and  soil.  Conservation  of  forests  in  this  country  has  been  urgent  for 
many  years  and  is  especially  so  now  since  the  war. 

Miss  Johnston  urged  the  owners  of  small  gardens  to  make  more  use  of  cameras 
in  showing  the  results  obtained,  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
Flower  Shop,  said  that  Americans  do  not  appreciate  small  shops  where  twenty-five 
or  fifty  cents'  worth  of  flowers  may  be  purchased.  These  small  shops  also  offer  a 
market  for  the  small  grower  whose  products  would  be  lost  as  a  unit  in  the  whole- 
sale market. 

Mrs.  Tyson,  the  new  President  of  the  Mid- West  Branch,  has  a  farm  in  Vermont 
and  is  helping  to  bring  the  East  and  West  nearer  together.  Her  orchard  is  run  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Professor  Sears  of  this  col- 
lege is  in  charge  of  the  orchard  and  has  given  instruction  in  grading  and  packing  to 
the  girls  who  are  employed  for  this  work. 

Community  gardening  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Paris,  who  organized  such  gardens 


on  Long  Island  before  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  was  formed.     The 
organization  has  spread  all  over  Long  Island  and  has  proved  most  helpful. 

After  the  Conference,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Thomas,  the  College  Clois- 
ters and  the  garden  of  the  Deanery  were  visited,  followed  by  an  excursion  to  other 
gardens  in  and  near  Bryn  Mawr.  ~ 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH 

Two  members  of  the  New  England  Branch  are  doing  interesting  work  this  sum- 
mer on  Boston  Common,  Miss  Anna  Biddle  Frishmuth  and  Miss  Mabel  K.  Babcock. 
The  former  is  in  charge  of  the  school  children's  gardens,  as  demonstrated  on  the 
Common,  and  also  undertakes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Branch,  the 
somewhat  arduous  task  of  answering  all  agricultural  queries  that  may  be  addressed 
to  her  at  the  little  house  on  the  Common  one  afternoon  each  week.  Miss  Babcock, 
formerly  instructor  in  horticulture  and  landscape  architecture  at  Wellesley  College, 
and  now  associated  with  the  Breck-Robinson  Company,  of  Lexington.  Mass.,.  is  offer- 
ing to  serve  the  public  in  a  similar  capacity  on  Wednesday  afternoons  from  twelve 
to  four. 

The  Woman's  Committee  for  Public  Service  is  this  year  maintaining  the  little 
house  on  the  Common,  formerly  known  as  the  "Children's  House,"'  different  com- 
mittees being  in  charge  on  certain  days  and  offering  a  wide  program  of  usefulness. 
Being  asked  by  the  Committee  to  take  charge  of  some  agricultural  work  at  this  centre, 
the  New  England  Branch  is  able,  through  its  two  representatives,  to  make  this  sub- 
stantial contribution  along  the  suggested  lines  of  useful  information. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of  the  Association  who  may  be  from  time  to 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  on  the  Common,  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  their  co-workers  as  to  any  problems  that  may  occur  in  their  seasonal 
work. 

TRAINING  STATION  FOR  WOMEN,  SAGAMORE  FARM,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 

The  group  of  young  women,  thirteen  in  number,  who  are  now  taking  the  courses 
in  practical  farm  work  at  the  Station,  comprises  workers  from  various  colleges  and 
schools.  Vassar  College  has  two  representatives;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Essex  County  Agricultural  School,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Bridgewater  Normal 
School,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton,  and  the  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education 
are  also  on  the  list,  as  well  as  Boston  University  and  other  educational  centres. 

Some  of  these  young  women  are  specializing  in  such  work  as  poultry,  dairying, 
market  gardening,  floriculture,  bee-keeping,  farm  carpentry  and  farm  accounting. 
Instruction  in  all  these  branches  is  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Essex  Agricultural  School.  In  addition  to  the  outdoor  work,  each  girl 
is  required  to  do  a  definite  amount  of  household  tasks  each  week,  and  instruction  in 
canning  and  preserving  will  be  given.  The  ages  of  these  workers  range  from  21  to 
38  years,  and  various  states  are  represented. 


Miss  Mabel  E.  Turner,  the  head  worker  in  charge,  is  an  enthusiastic  farmer  of 
wide  experience  and  gifted  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  real  values  of  life.  Under 
her  wise  guidance  this  group  of  young  women  who  have  taken  up  farm  work  and 
the  pursuits  closely  allied  as  their  chosen  vocation,  are  attracting  a  wide-spread 
interest. 

We  look  to  other  large  estates  to  follow  the  example  of  Sagamore  Farm  and  to 
give  the  opportunity  in  other  centres  for  such  a  piece  of  experimental  work  as  has 
been  started  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. — E.  L.  C. 

NEW  MEMBERS— MAY 

Ailing,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.,  400  Oxford  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  173  Amity  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Banks,  Mrs.  Campbell  A.,  11  Granger  Place,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Miss  Anna  Hampton,  Devon,  Pa. 

Biddle,  Miss  Lydia,  Lansdown,  Pa. 

Boardman,  Mrs.  George  G.,  238  Bellevue  Ave.,  Langhorn,  Pa. 

Bodine,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Brewster,  Mrs.  J.  P.v  24  N.  Goodman  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Broadhurst,  Miss  Marjorie  W.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Chambers,  Miss  Ruth  E.,  415  S.  Orange  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Coale.  Mrs.  Thomas  E.,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coe,  Mrs.  Theodore  I.,  150  Elm  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Coletti,  Mme.  Umberto,  7  East  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Cooper,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  The  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Craft,  Miss  Adele  E.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Creaghead,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.,  134  Park  Road,  Ft.  Mitchell  Heights,  Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Crellin,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.,  1005  Vine  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

de  Gozzaldi,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  96  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dix,  Mrs.  John  (Representing  City  Gardens  Club),  119  East  79th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Donnaldson,  Miss  Helen,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Drescher,  Mrs.  Warren  F.,  1009  Broadway,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Douglass,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  Llewellyn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Dunlap,  Miss  Flora,  Roadside  Settlement  House,  S.  E.  7th  and  Scott  Sts.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Ellwanger,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  625  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ellwanger,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  510  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farley,  Miss  Cristine,  16  Lowell  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Feeney,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  Holt  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 

Folk,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Beechmont,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Gippe,  Miss  Louise,  Watson,  Minn. 

Grueby,  Mrs.  William  H.,  3  Fairfax  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Hale,  Miss  Edith  H.,  1059  Lake  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Richard,  1270  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Highley,  Mrs.  George  N.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Roland  G.,  142  Crafts  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Herbert  H.,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Howland,  Miss  Alice  G.,  The  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  E.  C,  "The  Highlands,"  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ingersoll,  Mr.  C.  M.,  167  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Jeanes,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  Devon,  Pa. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sylvanus,  Pittsford,  New  York. 

Keen,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.,  1816  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  M.  C,  "Ragged  Edge,''  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Kite,  Mrs.  Clement  C,  606  Westview  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Laidlaw,  Mrs.  James  Lees,  6  East  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lee,  Miss  Faith  C,  Jarrettown,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Mr.  E.  G.,  Atascadero,  Cal. 

Lindsay,  Miss  Jean,  973  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

McFadden,  Mrs.  J.  Franklin,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Mack,  Miss  Frances,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mack,  Miss  Katharine  G.,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mesmer,  Miss  June  L.,  3500  Maniton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Nauman,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Bleak  House,  Kinzer,  Pa. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  H.  S.  P.,  346  Pelham  Rd.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Parker,  Miss  Caroline,  971  Brush  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Peabody,  Miss  Caroline  E.,  40  Appleton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Riddle,  Mrs.  E.  Hunter,  708  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Robeson,  Mrs.  Jacon,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Rockwell,  Mrs.  Charles  L.,  307  Colony  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Sanville,  Miss  Florence,  4839  Pulaski  Ave.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shipley,  Miss  Katharine,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Sibley,  Miss  Emily  A.,  41  Hawthorne  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Annie  Y.,  814  W.  Mulberry  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  W.,  735  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swain,  Miss  E.  D.,  16  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Valentine,  Mrs.  William,  Pomfret  Center,  Conn. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Elisha  M.,  Govans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Warner,  Miss  Louise,  114  East  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Williams,  Miss  Olive,  Chaplin,  Conn. 
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MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women.  Ambler.  Pennsylvania 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dem- 
onstration  kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock      Lectures   and   outdoor  practice.     Two- 
year  diploma  course. 

SHORT  SUMMER  COURSE  IN  AUGUST. 
Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome  Catalogue. 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director. 


NEW  MEMBERS JUNE 

Ames,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Frishie  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Austin,  Mrs.  William  L>.  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Blodgett,  Mrs.  Delos  A..  Sr.,  1500  16th  St..  X.  W.,  Washington,  IX  C. 

Bradlev,  Miss  A.  A..  Hingham.  Mass. 

Cabot, 'Mrs.  Henry  B.,  Heath  St.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Cambell,  Mrs.  John,  Befwyn,  Pa. 

Carter,  Miss  Ella  S.,  415  S.   loth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Selah,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Chubb,  Mrs.  II.,  Llewellyn   Park.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Corson,  Mrs.  Walter  II.,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

CountesS  of  Santa  Eulalia,  Box  52,  Ashbourne.   Pa. 

Cooper,  Miss  Mary  B..  1921  W.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Davidson.   Mrs.   Alexander.   Mt.   Pleasant   Avenue,   Ambler,    Pa. 

Davis,  Miss  Mabel,  Riverbank  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

Geller,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Gherardi,  Mrs.   Bancroft,  Short  Hills.  X.  J. 

Gillett,  Mrs.  Lowry,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Goss,  Miss  Lois  M.,  care  of  Taunton  State  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Grant,  Miss  Edith  T.,  R.  F.  D.,  Charlemont,  Heath,  Mass. 

Hanimatt,  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.,  South  Orleans.  Mass. 

Harrington,  Miss  Beatrice,  Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Higbee,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1921  I  Street,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hills,  Mrs.  John,  715  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Hoskins,  Mrs.  Albert  L.,  College  Inn,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Kimball,  Miss  Alice  A.,  Elmbrook  Farm,  Prcsque  Isle,  Me. 

Laiige,  Mrs.  Louise  B.,  Mamaroneck,  X.  Y. 

Laughlin,  Mrs.  George  M.,  Jr.,  Woodland  Road,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lowe,  Mrs.  H.  Leland,  St.  Davis's,  Pa. 

Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  9  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  NATURE  GARDEN 

Warren  II.  Manning 
Landscape  Designer,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

I  would  have  you  give  your  thoughts  to  a  new  type  of  gardening  wherein  the 
Landscaper  recognizes,  first,  the  beauty  of  existing  conditions  and  develops  this 
beauty  to  the  minutest  detail  by  the  elimination  of  material  that  is  out  of  place  in  a 
development  scheme  by  selective  thinning,  grubbing  and  trimming,  instead  of  by 
destroying  all  natural  ground  cover  vegetation  or  by  modifying  the  contour,  charac- 
ter, and  water  content  of  existing  soil  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreigners  to  the  soil. 

This  new  kind  of  gardening  requires  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  all  native 
plant  life  in  each  locality  and  of  the  natural  conditions  and  requirements  that  lead 
to  the  success  of  individual  "plants,  groups  of  plants,  and  the  association  of  species  of 
plants.  This  knowledge  must  include  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  and 
alge;  all  of  which  may  be  incidents  well  worth  preserving  and  developing  when 
their  beauty  is  fully  recognized. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Niagara  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  enjoy  the  majesty 
of  the  Falls  that  grows  on  one  with  every  visit  for  many  years.  Here  at  the  very 
brink  of  the  American  Falls,  where  the  water  sweeps  by  with  irresistible  power  there 
was  attached  to  shore  rocks  under  the  water  surface,  long  filmy  fringes  and  threads  of 
a  brilliant  green  alge  that  swayed  back  and  forth  constantly  at  a  point  where  it  could 
be  seen  by  thousands  of  people  if  they  could  only  recognize  the  beauty  of  the  little 
things  in  nature  and  appreciate  the  power  of  the  frailest  creations  to  withstand  the 
mightiest  of  nature's  forces. 

If  you  will  go  into  the  woods  you  will  find  as  exquisite  carpets  and  cushions  of 
green  mosses  and  gray  lichens  on  rocks,  banks,  and  tree  trunks  that  will  give  you 
greater  pleasure  than  can  come  to  you  from  the  glaring  scarlet  of  the  geraniums  and 
salvias. 

As  yet  most  of  us  are  savages  in  our  appreciation  of  color  values,  for  it  is  only 
the  most  glaringly  conspicuous  combinations  of  color  that  give  pleasure.  There  is, 
however,  a  constantly  increasing  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  refinements  of  nature 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  little  things,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  broad 
landscape  effects  of  exquisite  color  tones  of  green,  yellow  green,  gray  green,  brown 
and  red,  in  the  spring,  as  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  scarlets,  yellows  and  russets 
of  autumn. 


You  should  recognize,  too,  that  it  is  a  part  of  this  development  of  natural 
beauty  to  open,  from  your  choicest  outlook  points,  vistas  of  distant  views,  fine  trees, 
sunlit  glades,  or  the  shadowy  valleys  of  your  woods  by  the  removal  of  branches  and 
trees.  Woe  be  to  you,  however,  if  you  remove  the  wrong  branch  or  tree,  for  you 
cannot  restore  it.  It  is  a  part  of  your  problem  to  develop  gradually  a  particularly 
attractive  group  of  native  shrubs  by  removing  other  varieties  that  at  another  point 
form  the  group  that  will  be  developed.  In  other  places,  there  may  be  a  ground 
cover  of  the  Dwarf  Blueberry,  Huckleberry,  or  the  Indian  Tobacco,  or  many  other 
carpet  plants  that  are  to  be  developed  in  the  same  way,  bearing  in  mind  always  that 
there  is  danger  of  so  over-doing  the  thinning-out  processes  as  to  destroy  the  incidents 
of  beauty  that  you  are  trying  to  conserve.  If  you  are  to  develop  natural  beauty  in 
this  way,  do  it  or  direct  it  yourself,  and  avoid  the  person  who  has  been  so  intensively 
trained  toward  the  development  of  the  garden  and  the  farm  that  the  presence  of  a 
natural  growth  has  about  the  same  effect  as  the  red  rag  on  a  bad  bull.  Such  training 
gives  such  people  serious  attacks  of  the  "cleaning  up"  process,  whereby  the  axe, 
scythe,  grub  hoe  and  fire  sweeps  away  all  this  "brush"  except  the  trees,  which  are 
big  enough  to  command  respect.  Then  comes  the  trouble  and  expense  of  establishing 
commonplace  turf  and  exotic  plants,  many  of  which  require  pampering,  petting  and 
protecting  to  persuade  them  to  develop  their  greatest  beauty. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  the  reader  think  that  there  is  not  a  place  for  the 
flower  garden,  the  rose  garden,  and  the  lawn.  I  would  have  them  recognize  that 
nature's  garden  offers  another  type  of  beauty  that  is  infinitely  more  varied  in  detail 
and  in  interest,  when  one  comes  to  recognize  the  beauty  that  lies  therein,  than  the 
flower  garden  with  its  masses  of  brilliant  colors.  You  should  rcognize,  too,  that  in 
nature's  garden  there  may  be  equally  as  brilliant  masses  of  colors  presented  by 
carpets  of  trillium,  violets,  bee  balm,  and  great  masses  of  such  shrubs  and  small 
trees  as  the  Red  Bud,  Dogwood,  Callicarpa,  Benzoin,  and  the  like,  many  of  which 
can  be  added  to  the  nature's  garden  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  established  and 
become  a  part  of  this  garden  without  the  constant  attention  that  is  required  in  the 
gardener's  garden. 

A  young  woman  whose  home  is  in  the  South  is  planning  to  take  the  course  in 
agriculture  at  Peabody  College  in  Tennessee  this  fall  and  has  applied  for  a  scholar- 
ship. The  Chairman  of  our  Land  Service  Committee  would  like  to  give  this  assist- 
ance as  the  applicant  is  especially  qualified  for  agricultural  work.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Georgia  Normal  School  and  has  taken  advanced  work  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  the  University  pi  California.  During  the  past  six  years  she  has  taught 
agriculture,  botany  and  floriculture  at  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  at  Mill- 
edgeville.  Expenses,  including  tuition,  board  and  lodging  at  Peabody  College  for 
four  quarters  are  $230.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Land  Service 
Committee,  at  the  National  Office. 


AN  AFTERNOON  NEAR  SAN  DIEGO 

Mrs.  Francis  King 

May  I  relate  a  pleasant  experience  in  California  gardens  which  befell  me  lately? 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  these  with  one  exception  were  the  gardens  of  California 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  day  was  one  in  late  March  in  the  region  near  San  Diego,  toward  the  Sweet- 
water Valley,  and  near  the  towns  of  Chula  Vista  and  National  City.  On  the  San 
Diego  side  of  the  Coronado  Ferry,  two  friends  awaited  me  and  we  soon  left  the  city 
in  the  distance,  stopping  first  to  see  a  very  complete  garden  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Burnham.  Here  cypress,  pine  and  other  trees  had  made,  in  four  short  years,  that 
phenomenal  growth  only  possible  in  this  soft  climate;  here  was  a  pleasant  formal 
garden,  the  walks  outlined  by  rough  blocks  of  hardpan  of  the  locality,  set  on  edge, 
in  colour  precisely  right  for  the  position.  Here,  too,  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  use  of 
the  geranium,  tall  bushes  of  the  variety  of  scarlet  General  Grant,  in  vivid  bloom, 
against  the  brown  shingled  wall  of  a  house,  with  that  shining-leaved  shrub,  one  of 
the  glories  of  California  in  shrubs,  Coprosma,  set  between  the  geraniums. 

On  then  to  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Darling's  twelve  acres,  boasting  a  greater  variety  in 
vegetation  than  is  often  seen  together,  various  kinds  of  Figs,  of  Almonds,  the  young 
green  fruit  and  nuts  already  formed  upon  the  twigs;  Australian  Flame-Trees,  Loqu- 
hats,  Cumquhats,  a  fine  orange  grove  in  which  a  tractor  was  already  turning  under 
tall  rye  as  fertilizer.  Every  vegetable  is  grown  here;  five  thousand  young  plants  of 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  Alfalfa,  Montbretias,  from  among  which  a  Japanese  gardener 
was  hoeing  out  seedlings  of  Castor  Beans  grown  there  last  year  and  determined  to 
grow  again.  Fine  poultry  and  Jersey  cattle  completed  this  twelve  acres.  From  this 
small  ranch,  spread  out  in  every  direction  a  delicious  scene  in  those  grey-green 
of  California  mountains,  mesas,  valleys,  touched  in  places  with  the  different  yellow 
greens  of  Spring. 

A  neighboring  house,  Italianesque,  and  most  charming  in  line  and  colour,  gave 
me  a  lovely  memory  in  flowers.  Along  a  cream  white  wall  of  stucco,  three  things 
made  a  picture  of  enviable  beauty.  Long  lavender  tassels  of  Japanese  Wistaria  hung 
with  inimitable  grace  against  this  wall  at  one  end,  not  thickly,  but  lightly;  colour, 
line,  shadow,  were  all  here  in  perfection.  And  set  further  along  this  wall,  stood 
two  low  rounding  shrubs  in  full  deep-purple  flower, — a  Polygala,  I  think.  The  eye 
was  led  from  the  creeper,  all  grace  and  delicacy  to  the  related  tone  below,  where  so 
suitably  the  more  solid  subject  wore  the  richer  hue.  I  lingered  long  here,  for  who 
can  lightly  leave  a  bit  of  architecture  and  of  gardening  which  really  satisfies? 

Then  to  a  little  Spanish  house  upon  a  hill,  but  so  hidden  with  hedge  of  cypress, 
with  great  groups  of  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia  that  till  we  approached  the  arched 
entrance  cut  in  the  plaster  wall,  one  could  not  have  said  with  certainty  "Here  is  a 
house."    A  delightful  oblong  terrace  of  turf  lay  at  one  end  of  the  house,  velvet  blooms 


of  Streptosolen  hanging  infrequently  over  the  stucco  terrace  wall.  These  unimagin- 
able, unapproachable  flowers  of  the  Streptosolen  have  all  the  colours  of  Mr.  Kun- 
derd's  Primulinus  hybrids  among  gladioli.  They  may  be  compared  to  loose  clusters 
of  Primroses  in  hues  of  orange  to  pale  lemon-color.  Around  a  corner  we  found  a 
beauteous  fan-shaped  rose  garden  with  many  standards  coming  into  bloom,  and  be- 
yond this  down  the  slopes  of  rock  and  gravel  among  Acacia  trees,  a  natural-looking 
carpet  of  low  perennial  flowers.  A  look  into  the  little  plazita  of  the  house,  with  its 
clear  pool  and  we  took  our  way  again  along  the  course  of  the  Sweetwater  River  to 
the  ranch  of  Mrs.  Maxfield  Cook.  Here  the  house  is  again  on  an  eminence  and  pure 
New  England  Colonial  in  type,  gateways  cut  in  the  living  green  and  outlined  with 
old-fashioned  trellised  arches  set  in  the  hedge  openings.  Various  small  formal  gar- 
dens are  well  disposed  about  the  house,  fine  greensward  everywhere  and  a  tennis 
court  of  clay  on  the  edge  of  the  height  overlooking  valley  and  mountain  range.  The 
court  is  outlined  by  a  white  terelliage  of  light  graceful  arches;  and  between  the 
arches  roses  climb  in  early  bloom.  Pink  of  the  pink  Cherokee,  white  with  gold 
stamens  of  the  true  Cherokee,  a  wreathing  of  roses  on  a  good  framework  against  a 
distant  landscape  of  grey  green  and  lavender.  I  noticed  in  these  gardens,  too,  an 
extremely  good  placing  of  rose-pink  Watsonia  blooming  below  a  Cherokee  Rose  of 
the  same  hue. 

Back  then  to  one  of  the  objective  points  of  this  afternoon's  drive,  the  five  acres 
of  lemon  trees  of  Mrs.  Victorine  Crow.  Old  trees  these,  and  so  cultivated  and  cared 
for,  that  a  record  yield  occurred  this  year,  1547  boxes  of  fine  fruit.  Four  hundred 
chickens  supply  all  the  fertilizer  used  upon  this  lemon  orchard.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  if  this  is  not  the  best  obtainable. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  sixteen  young  women  who  are  now 
engaged  in  taking  charge  of  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel  Raymond  in  Pasadena.  Some 
looked  after  the  nursery;  others  the  lawns  and  flower  borders.  Mr.  Groenwegen,  the 
superintendent  of  grounds,  arranged  these  in  divisions  with  captains  who  were  nat- 
ural leaders.  "They  did  things,"  says  the  superintendent,  "just  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  the  men  I  had  under  me,  following  instructions  faithfully."  Certainly  they  were 
attractive  looking  as  they  worked,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  their  minds  were  on 
their  duties.  I  met  two  or  three  of  these  young  gardeners  later  and  it  did  not  take  a 
second  glance  to  realize  that  work  would  prosper  in  such  hands  as  those. 

THE  IPSWICH  TRAINING  STATION 

The  Ipswich  Training  Station  for  women  workers  in  agriculture  is  entering  upon 
the  fourth  month  of  its  work  with  the  same  wonderful  spirit  oh  the  part  of  its 
workers  that  characterized  the  start.  It  seems  a  long  time  ago  to  look  back  to  April 
first  when  this  little  group  of  ten  women  began  work  at  Sagamore,  a  farm  which  has 
not  been  worked  for  many  years.     In  this  short  time  they  have  transformed  an  un- 


productive  farm  into  a  productive  one,  and  at  the  same  time  they  themselves  have 
learned  many  of  the  lessons  which  farming  teaches. 

The  poultry  plant,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty  old  hens  at  the  start,  has 
grown  so  that  the  records  for  June  show  85  dozen  eggs,  50  pounds  of  fowl,  and  140 
pounds  of  broilers  sold.  The  entire  care  of  the  poultry  is  taken  by  the  girls,  even 
to  the  killing  and  dressing  of  the  fowls  and  broilers. 

The  dairy,  which  was  nothing  at  the  start,  now  consists  of  two  cows  which  supply 
the  house  with  milk  and  five  regular  customers  besides.  During  May  671  quarts  of 
milk  were  sold.    As  in  the  case  of  the  poultry  all  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  girls. 

But  the  biggest  and  hardest  piece  of  work  was  done  in  the  garden.  Five  acres 
of  market  garden  have  been  planted  and  cared  for  almost  solely  by  the  girls.  They 
even  do  their  own  spraying  and  cultivating  unaided  by  a  man.  The  soil  is  a  very 
heavy  clay  so  that  planting  was  not  begun  till  the  middle  of  May.  In  spite  of  this 
late  start  they  are  now  harvesting  peas,  string  beans,  beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach 
and  cauliflower.    It  certainly  is  a  garden  that  would  do  credit  to  any  farmer. 

Besides  the  outdoor  work  every  girl  does  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  work 
each  day.  Two  girls  each  week  in  turn  get  the  breakfast  and  wash  the  breakfast  and- 
supper  dishes,  and  every  girl  takes  care  of  her  own  room. 

All  of  the  work,  including  the  housework,  is  arranged  by  departments  with  a 
head  worker  selected  from  the  girls  themselves.  These  head  workers  are  assisted  by 
the  other  girls  in  turn.  The  assistants  alternate  each  month  so  that  each  girl  can  get 
the  necessary  experience  in  every  department.  There  are  now  the  following  depart- 
ments: poultry,  bee-keeping,  fruit  growing,  sheep,  dairy,  swine,  rabbit,  garden,  car- 
pentry, housekeeping  and  farm  accounting,  with  a  head  worker  in  each. 

There  is  very  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the  work  of  the 
station.  At  first  some  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  girls  could  do  this 
work,  but  the  results  speak  for  themselves  and  they  now  have  the  support  and  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  community. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  material  results  and  the  work  that  the  girls  have  so  splen- 
didly done  up  to  this  time  that  makes  the  work  a  success,  but  it  is  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  done  this  work.  No  thought  of  drudgery  has  entered  into  it.  They  have 
done  the  hardest  and  most  menial  tasks  with  joy  in  their  hearts.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  that  they  can  bring  to  the  agricultural  profession  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  common  round  of  daily  farm  chores  can  be  lifted  from  the  plane  of  drudgery,  in 
which  it  so  often  rests,  to  that  of  pleasurable  occupation. — Mabel  E.  Turner,  Head 
Worker,  Training  Station  for  Women,  Sagamore  Farm,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


THE  RETURNING  SOLDIER  AND  THE  LAND 

Lorian  P.  Jefferson 

Research  Secretary,  Division  Rural  Social  Science, 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

The  idea  that  a  returning  soldier  should  receive  from  his  country  a  reward  in 
the  form  of  land  is  not  new;  indeed,  it  is  almost  as  old  as  civilization.  Nevertheless, 
despite  its  age,  it  is  open  to  criticism. 

Naturally,  the  proposal  to  provide  "a  million  farms  for  soldiers"  meets  with 
strenuous  opposition  from  the  farmers.  The  farms  of  the  country  have  returned, 
perhaps  not  considering  the  war  period,  barely  such  a  profit  as  their  owners  deem 
necessary  to  a  decent  standard  of  living.  They  reason,  and  with  logic,  that  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  farms  must  decrease  the  profits  of  all  farms. 
Lowering  the  cost  of  living  by  increasing  the  number  of  farms  means  injury  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  those  already  engaged  in  agriculture,  just  as  any  definite  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  shoes  by  increasing  the  number  of  shoe  factories  would  work 
injury  to  those  already  engaged  in  that  industry. 

It  is,  incidentally,  a  question  how  keenly  our  soldiers  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  enter  an  industry  the  returns  of  which  are  being  lowered  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  the  experienced  and  established  man  would  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

A  more  logical  scheme  would  be  one  which  would  provide  credit  on  reasonably 
easy  terms  for  the  individual,  soldier  or  other,  who  is  already  inclined  to  agriculture 
and  experienced  in  it.  Let  such  assistance  be  given  to  the  soldier  who  was  a  farm 
laborer,  tenant  or  student  at  agricultural  college;  let  him  be  aided  to  secure  the  farm 
he  wishes,  and  the  results  will,  without  doubt,  be  favorable  rather  than  injurious  to 
the  agricultural  industry. 


industry,  according  to  their   individual   preferences.      Such   an   arrangement  would 
occasion  no  disastrous  results  in  any  industry. 

The  abandoned  farms  of  New  England  make  the  problem  of  the  returning  sol- 
dier, desirous  of  going  onto  the  land,  easier  of  solution  than  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  in  this  section  many  unoccupied  farms  already  supplied  with 
buildings,  which  afford  the  opportunity  our  soldier-farmers  are  seeking.  Supply 
these  with  long-term  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  they  will  work  out  their  own 
salvation — and  without  injury  to  their  fellow-farmers. 


HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was  held  at  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois,  on  the  three  days  beginning  June  24.  Numbers  of  garden  enthusiasts  came 
from  the  East  for  this  meeting,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois 
was  in  delightful  evidence.  The  gardens  were  lovely;  the  meetings  pervaded  by  a 
certain  grace  and  charm  which  these  meetings  always  possess.  The  Hostess  Club 
provided  each  guest  with  pretty  little  name-badges,  discs  of  paper  in  light  colors, 
with  tiny  clusters  of  pale-colored  silk  flowers  on  top  of  the  pin  which  fastened  them. 
Also  everyone  was  presented  with  a  delightful  blue-print  book  containing  twenty- 
three  plans  and  short  descriptions  of  the  gardens  visited,  with  space  for  notes  and  so 
on.  This — one  of  the  most  educational  moves  ever  made  by  any  garden  club — was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  R.  Root,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois.  No  finer  thing  was  ever  done  for 
garden  lovers.    It  is  an  idea  which  should  be  known. 

-X-  *  -X-  * 

A  siphon  of  carbonated  water,  and  an  assortment  of  syrup  powers  makes  a  soda 
fountain  in  your  own  house,  so  says  Mr.  A.  Hutchinson,  and  this  at  a  cost  of  from  four 
to  eight  cents  per  glass.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  worked  out  a  system  of  beverages  in 
powder  form.  At  present  he  has  seven  different  flavors :  Gingerale,  Cocoale,  Vanillale, 
Grapeale,  Lemonale,  Orangeale,  Limeale.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  powder  dissolved  in- 
hot  or  cold  water  makes  a  glassful  of  drink.  Carbonated  water  direct  from  the  siphon 
makes  a  stronger  and  better  flavor  and  more  like  the  bottled  sodas.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
further  says  that  these  flavors  can  be  used  in  making  pudding,  cakes,  etc.,  and  are  far 
better  than  the  flavors  bought  in  bottles.  These  products  are  free  from  synthetic  and 
imitation  flavors  and  colors  and  contain  only  the  real  fruit  flavor  and  cereal.  They 
will  keep  indefinitely  and  retain  full  flavor;  besides  this,  they  occupy  less  space  than 
the  bottled  sodas  which  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  water  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  much  less.  They  are  copyrighted  and  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
under  the  name  of  Dixie  Brand  (AH)  Fruit  Products,  and  are  put  up  in  small  paper 
boxes  of  two  sizes  weighing  about  two  to  three  ounces  each.  The  smaller  boxes  are 
sold  for  $3  per  dozen;  the  larger  ones  for  $3.60.  One  half  dozen  of  the  larger  sized 
boxes  may  be  obtained  for  $2.  These  boxes  will  be  made  up  of  assorted  flavors  or  all 
of  one  kind  as  desired  and  can  be  ordered,  price  postpaid,  from  Mr.  A.  Hutchinson, 
235  W.  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 

An  inexpensive  and  attractive  birds  bath  may  be  made  from  a  large  wooden 
chopping  bowl.  Paint  the  bowl  with  two  coats  of  concrete  gray  paint  and  before  the 
last  coat  of  paint  is  dry,  fill  a  tin  sugar  sifter  with  fine  white  sand  and  sift  all  over 
the  bowl,  this  gives  it  the  appearance  of  stone.  This  bowl  when  well  mounted  in  a 
miniature  rock  garden  with  a  few  well  chosen  plants  makes  a  pretty  feature  in  the 
garden. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Library  Leaflet  No.  33  on  Women  in  Agriculture,  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  has  just  been  received.  It  gives  a  suggestive  list  of  references  to 
women  in  agriculture  and  also  lists  a  few  good  farm  papers  for  women.  The  Libra- 
rian of  this  college  was  kind  enough  to  send  several  copies  of  this  leaflet  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  National  Office.  If  you  want  a  copy,  let  us  know.  The  college  library 
has  also  prepared  a  longer  list  of  references  on  this  subject  which  has  been  printed 
in  the  June  number  of  Special  Libraries.  The  Librarian  writes  that  this  longer  list 
will  probably  be  printed  as  a  separate  and  that  he  will  be  glad  to  distribute  copies 
as  soon  as  the  supply  is  available. 


The  Cincinnati  Garden  Club  has  recently  voted  to  join  the  Association  in  a 
body.  We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  new  Branch.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Drewry,  a  member 
of  this  Garden  Club,  is  Chairman  of  our  Land  Service  Committee  for  Ohio. 


The  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Association,  which  was  started  last  summer  by  the 
Land  Service  Committee,  has  already  helped  twenty-one  girls  to  secure  some  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture.  Scholarships  have  been  awarded  in  the  following  states:  Illi- 
nois (Blackburn  College),  7;  Massachusetts,  5;  Michigan,  1;  Mississippi,  5;  New 
York,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Wisconsin,  1.  Except  in  the  case  of  Illinois  the  reci- 
pients have  attended  the  state  agricultural  colleges.  Funds  have  been  raised  in  other 
states  but  not  yet  awarded. 


Miss  Sadie  E.  Scott,  the  first  woman  cow  tester  in  Pennsylvania,  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  last  winter,  having  been  awarded  an  Association  scholar- 
ship. Although  Miss  Scott  finds  her  work  very  interesting,  she  is  anxious  to  secure 
a  position  on  a  sheep  farm.  Last  year  she  was  assistant  shepherd  on  a  large  farm 
in  the  East.  The  September  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  an  article  by  Miss 
Scott  telling  of  her  experience  as  cow  tester. 
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OR 
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CHICAGO,    ILL. 
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Home-Grown 


AMERICA'S     FOREMOST     HOUSE     LOCATED     IN 
ITS   TWO    FOREMOST   DISTRIBUTING    CENTERS 

DARWIN  AND   EARLY  TULIPS 

NARCISSUS-HYACINTHS 

PEONIES 

Write    for   Complete   Autumn    Catalog FREE 


\.       Beautify  \bur  Garden 

^  With 

Gadom^PoTtery 

Catalog  on  Request 
JxAKWAYTfcRM-GffiA  COMPANY 
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OHIO  / 


LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECTURE 
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»  VILLAGES.      TEACHES     THE     PBC— 
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\/{">/^  A.  TION!      GIVING        SPECIAL        INSTRUCTION 
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ATES    ARE    EARNING    MORE    THAN 

A      LIVELIHOOD. 

ADDRESS   FOR   CATALOG 
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GROTON.     MASSACHUSETTS 
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MADE      EXCLUSIVELY      FOR 
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SAVE    YCU    TIME    AND    MONEY 

MAKE    YOUR    HOME    HAPPIER 

Write    for    Free    Catalog 


HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 
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NAPERVILLE    NURSERIES 

when    planning    your    garden 
for  19  19  let  us  quote  you  on 
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Hill  Crest  Apiary 
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Stoneham.  Mass. 
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EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

BEES   AND  SUPPLIES 
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always.  you  can  depend  on  schling's 
seeds  being  dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
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FULLY. 
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24  West  59.TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send   for   Price   List 
WHAT   HAVE   YOU    READ   ABOUT 

DEHYDRATED 

OLD    FASHIONED 

NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP   MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS     FOR    SOUPS    AND    STEWS 

20c.  the  Package  $2   Dozen 

Makes   lO  Servings 

NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 
WALPOLE.    MASS. 

WHEN     YOU     WANT    THE     BEST 

SEEDS.  PLANTS.  BULBS  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 
"GET    THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring.  Sjmmer  and 
Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  everything 
needed     for    your    success.       copies    mailed 

FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  WHO  MENTION  THIS 
PUBLICATION. 
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COW  TESTING 

Before  the  war  cow  testing  was  supposed  to  be  a  man's  job,  but  during  that 
period  of  strife  when  men  were  scarce  women  took  up  the  work  and  "made  good," 
so  that  now  there  are  several  states  employing  women  cow  testers. 

This  spring  the  Mercer  County  (Pa.)  Cow  Testing  Association  engaged  a  woman 
as  cow  tester,  she  being  the  first  woman  in  Pennsylvania  to  hold  that  position.  As 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  a  description 
of  her  work  may  be  of  interest  to  other  members. 

Located  at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  is  the  only  Government  experimental  co-operative 
creamery  in  the  United  States.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion sell  their  milk  and  cream.  The  operation  of  this  creamery  has  enabled  the 
farmers  patronizing  it  to  get  a  better  price  for  their  products,  besides  giving  them 
f  a  reduction  on  their  supplies,  such  as  milk  cans,  pails,  etc.  There  are  thirty-eight 
members  in  the  Mercer  County  Cow  Testing  Association,  with  herds  containing  from 
four  to  twenty-four  cows  "on  test,"  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  sixty-nine  cows, 
the  milk  from  each  being  tested  once  each  month,  there  being  twenty-six  testing  days 
a  month.  Those  farmers  with  small  herds,  who  live  near  each  other  have  two,  and 
in  a  few  instances  three,  herds  tested  together. 

The  tester  visits  a  different  farm  each  day  and,  besides  a  suit  case,  carries  with 
her  a  "Babcock  Tester,"  which  is  a  centrifugal  machine  invented  by  Dr.  Babcock,  a 
noted  dairy  chemist,  for  separating  the  butter-fat  from  the  milk,  a  gallon  jug  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  long  tin  pail,  containing  forty-two  two-ounce  sample  bottles,  the 
pail  being  used  for  weighing  the  milk,  a  case  containing  a  large  Government  book, 
and  several  smaller  books  necessary  in  the  routine  work. 

The  method  employed  is  as  follows:  The  tester  arrives  at  the  farm  between 
noon  and  the  evening  milking.  Just  before  milking  time  she  takes  one  sample  bottle 
for  each  cow  "on  test,"  the  weighing  pail  referred  to  above,  and  the  barn  book  and 
goes  to  the  barn  with  the  milkers,  who  in  this  association  are  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
sister  or  children.  The  women  always  milk  here,  no  matter  how  rushed  they  are 
with  houshold  duties.  As  each  cow  is  milked  her  milk  is  poured  into  the  weighing 
fto  pail;  the  tester  weighs  it  and  records  in  the  barn  book  the  weight,  the  cow's  name, 
and  the  number  of  the  bottle  containing  the  sample;  the  milk  is  thoroughly  stirred 


and  a  sample  of  it  put  into  the  sample  bottle,  filling  it  not  quite  half  full.  In  the 
morning  the  same  process  is  repeated,  the  result  is  the  morning  and  evening  milking 
from  each  cow.  While  at  the  barn  the  tester  weighs  the  amount  of  hay,  silage,  grain, 
roots,  etc.,  fed  each  cow  per  feeding,  and  records  it  opposite  the  cow's  name  in  the 
barn  book. 

The  test  for  butter-fat  is  now  begun.  First,  the  Babcock  Tester  is  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  foundation,  the  milk  in  all  sample  bottles  is  held  at  a  certain 
temperature  and  a  specified  amount  is  taken  from  sample  bottle  No.  1,  and  put  into 
test  bottle  No.  1,  the  milk  having  been  shaken  thoroughly  to  mix  the  butter  fat  or 
cream;  a  specified  amount  of  acid  is  added  to  it;  the  milk  and  acid  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  the  acid  dissolves  the  milk  solids  leaving  the  fat  free.  This  process  is  fol- 
lowed until  all  twelve  test  bottles  are  filled  when  they  are  put  into  the  carrier  of  the 
Babcock  Tester,  the  cover  put  on  tightly  and  the  bottles  whirled  for  five  minutes; 
this  separates  the  butter-fat  from  the  milk  solids.  Water  is  then  added  to  each  one 
and  the  bottles  whirled  three  minutes;  enough  more  water  is  added  to  bring  the 
butler-fat  into  the  small  graduated  necks  of  the  test  bottles  and  then  whirled  one 
minute  more  to  gather  the  butter-fat  at  the  top  of  the  tube  when  the  tester  reads  and 
records  in  the  barn  book  the  per  cent.  fat. 

With  large  herds  the  test  is  run  three  times.  This  necessitates  considerable  work, 
for  the  test  bottles  have  to  be  washed  free  from  acid  before  each  test.  By  the 
time  this  is  done  and  the  bottles  cleaned  it  is  late  in  the  forenoon,  depending  on  the 
time  of  milking.  If  one  starts  at  four  A.  M.,  as  happens  sometimes,  of  course,  one 
finishes  earlier  than  when  milking  starts  after  breakfast. 

Now  begins  the  bookkeeping.  Each  farmer  has,  as  his  personal  property,  a 
Herd  Book  in  which  are  recorded  each  month,  by  the  tester,  each  cow's  record,  there 
being  two  pages  for  each  cow.  At  the  top  of  the  page  is  her  name,  number  if  regis- 
tered, breed,  age,  and  breeding  record.  Ruled  off  below  are  the  day  the  test  is 
made,  pounds  of  milk  daily,  pounds  of  milk  monthly,  per  cent,  fat,  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  price  paid  for  butter-fat,  value  of  product,  pounds  of  hay,  silage,  and  grain,  and 
number  of  days  on  pasture,  also  cost  of  roughage,  cost  of  grain,  total  cost  of  feed, 
and  profit  above  cost  of  feed  or  loss,  and  a  space  for  remarks.  In  the  back  of  the 
book  are  two  or  three  pages  of  summary  for  the  year,  when  the  total  yearly  produc- 
tion, expense  and  profit  is  recorded  for  the  entire  herd,  and  for  each  cow.  This  is 
footed  by  the  tester  at  the  end  of  the  association  year. 

After  the  monthly  record  is  entered  in  the  Herd  Book,  the  tester  copies  it  in  the 
Government  Book,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  article.  This  book  eventually 
goes  to  Washington  and  is  used  by  the  Government  in  sizing  up  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

By  two  o'clock  the  tester  is  ready  to  go  to  the  next  farm.  In  this  association, 
each  farmer  visited  provides  lodging  and  meals  and  transportation  for  the  tester. 


The  distances  traveled  in  this  association  are  longer  than  the  average,  in  some  cases 
there  being  a  distance  of  ten  miles  between  farms  visited. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  the  farmer  who  has  his  cows  regularly  tested.  It 
enables  him  to  sell  his  cows  to  better  advantage,  as  the  carefully  kept  records  of 
good  animals  increase  their  selling  value  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  It  also  helps  the 
farmer  in  the  proper  feeding  of  his  cattle,  as  a  part  of  the  tester's  work  is  to  figure  a 
balanced  ration,  if  the  farmer  requests  it.  This  oftentimes  reduces  the  cost  of  feed 
and  also  increases  the  milk  flow. 

The  Grove  City  National  Bank  publishes  each  month  a  small  paper  giving  in- 
formation regarding  the  activities  of  the  Mercer  County  Cow  Testing  Association. 
This  includes  a  list  of  all  cows  in  the  association  under  three  years  of  age  producing 
thirty  pounds  or  more  of  butter-fat  per  month,  and  of  all  cows  over  three  years 
producing  forty  pounds  or  more  of  butter-fat  per  month.  This  information  is  fur- 
nished and  sent  to  the  "National"  by  the  tester  in  charge.  This  Quality  Cow  List  is 
eagerly  read  by  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  results  in  many  a  good 
sale. 

Cow  testing  is  hard  work  but  it  has  its  compensation  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  study  farm  management,  the  various  methods  of  cropping, 
etc.,  especially  if  one  wishes  to  make  dairying  a  specialty. 

A  SERIOUS  NEW  DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO 

Everyone  engaged  in  farming  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  another  disease 
of  the  potato  has  appeared  in  this  country.  This  disease  called  "potato  wart,'"  has 
for  a  number  of  years  ravaged  the  fields  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the  worst  pest  with 
which  the  grower  has  to  contend.  Large  unsightly  spongy  outgrowths  are  formed  on 
the  tubers,  and  as  a  result  the  crop  cannot  be  marketed.  These  large  warts  are  soft, 
decay  easily,  and  render  the  tuber  unfit  for  consumption. 

The  disease  was  brought  into  this  country  in  1911  in  unusually  large  importa- 
tions of  European  seed.  In  that  year  the  crop  was  below  normal  in  America,  and 
there  was  a  big  overproduction  abroad.  These  potatoes  were  distributed  over  all  of 
the  eastern  United  States  and  were  undoubtedly  planted  in  many  places.  Last  autumn 
the  disease  was  discovered  in  fields  and  gardens  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  was 
shown  to  have  been  present  (though  unreported)  for  several  years. 

In  the  endeavor  to  determine  whether  the  disease  is  already  widespread  in  this 
country,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  this  summer  conducting  a  survey  and 
carrying  out  publicity  measures  designed  to  call  the  malady  to  the  attention  of  the 
grower,  dealer,  and  general  public.  Examine  your  potatoes  at  digging  time.  If  you 
find  suspicious  cases  consult  with  your  county  agent  or  farm  bureau  manager,  or 
else  send  the  tubers  to  your  state  agricultural  experiment  station,  or  the  U.  S.  Depart- 


ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Those  living  in  New  York  State  may  send  the 
tubers  to  H.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  Bailey  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  will  advise  whether  the 
potatoes  have  wart.  The  plants  above  ground  appear  nealthy  and  show  no  symp- 
toms of  disease  in  the  case  of  this  malady.  Do  not,  therefore,  let  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  tops  mislead  you.    Keep  watch  at  digging  time. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Park  Garden  Club  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  has  given  the  Assocaition  two  fifty- 
dollar  scholarships  for  the  short  course  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture, 
August  4-30.  These  scholarships  were  awarded  to  Miss  Sara  Roberts  Cochrane,  of 
East  Dorset,  Vermont,  and  Miss  Muriel  Earle,  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Cochrane 
graduated  from  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  last  June,  where  she 
was  president  of  her  class  and  of  the  school  government  association,  and  also  editor 
of  the  school  paper.  She  has  always  lived  on  a  farm  and  would  like  to  make  agri- 
culture her  life  work.  Miss  Earle  has  been  doing  secretarial  work  for  the  past  seven 
years  but  has  always  been  interested  in  outdoor  work.     She  was  with  the  pioneer  unit 

of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  in  1917. 

*  »  *  * 

At  the  National  Peony  Show  held  in  Detroit,  June  17-18,  Mr.  Will  McClelland, 
a  member  of  this  Association,  was  awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Best  collection  of  twenty-five  blooms,  not  less  than  five  varieties,  second  prize. 

Best  fifteen  blooms  in  vase,  first  prize  (variety  Solange) . 

Best  four  white  peonies  grown  in  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit,  first  prize  {Marie 
Lemoine). 

Best  four  pink  peonies  grown  in  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit,  first  prize  {August 
Villaume) . 

*  *  *  * 

The  Council  has  passed  the  following  resolution  of  thanks:  The  Officers  and 
Council  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  wish  again  to  express 
to  Miss  Blakiston,  Miss  Haines,  Miss  Lee,  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  lately  held,  and  to  those  who 
opened  houses  and  grounds  to  our  members,  their  very  warm  appreciation  and 
thanks.  None  who  were  there  will  forget  the  warmth  of  hospitality,  the  perfection 
of  detail  in  plans  and  their  carrying  out;  and  we  wish  to  assure  the  women  to  whom 
we  owe  them  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  these  two  days  will  not  only  never  be 
forgotten  but  will  be  remembered  with  special  gratitude  always. 

•X-  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis,  of  Ventura,  California,  writes  to  one  of  our 
members:  "How  I  should  love  to  have  you  see  my  garden.     The  business  part  con- 
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tains  many  rare  specimens  and  unusual  plants  and  so  does  mine  own  little  intimate 
place  south  of  our  office  workroom.  I  love  all  the  garden  favorites,  but  my  heart's 
dearest  are  exotics,  so  I  have  palms,  bamboos,  strelitzias,  crvnums,  aralias,  billbergias, 
etc.,  and  for  shrubs,  veronicas,  choisya  ternatas,  diosmas,  eugenias  and  many  little 
myrtles  here  and  there.  Two  long  paths  are  bordered  with  that  lovely  winter-bloom- 
ing iris  stylosa,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  I  think.  It  is  the  clearest,  purest 
purple;  the  flowers  borne  on  a  single  stem  are  delicately  fragrant,  and  on  bright  days 
fairly  cover  the  plants.  And  the  billbergias  are  adorable.  They,  too,  rise  directly 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  on  slender  stems  with  rose-colored  bracts,  while  the  flowers 
hang  fuchsia-like  in  fives  or  sevens,  and  most  wonderfully  colored,  vivid  green  and 
blue  with  bright  yellow  stamens.  Another  lovely  plant  that  I  say  my  prayers  to,  is 
spraxis  pulcherrima.  This  has  flower  stems  four  feet  high  that  arch  most  gracefully 
with  clusters  of  rosy  lilac  flowers  hanging  on  threadlike  stems.  The  first  time  I 
saw  it  I  fairly  held  my  breath. 

"The  phyllo  cactus  is  blooming  now  in  all  its  gorgeousness  of  scarlet  and  purple, 
rose  and  crimson.  The  sedums  and  echeverias  remind  one  of  the  semi-precious 
stones,  opals,  jade,  moonstones  and  mother  of  pearl. 

"Under  the  palms  is  a  tiny  pool  where  dwells  a  dear  old  frog  under  the  pond 
lily  leaves  and  parrots  feather,  cyperus  gracilis,  reeds  and  a  small  caladium  are 
grouped  around  except  for  a  small  bare  spot  for  dog  Snockums  to  stand  so  he  can 
have  his  morning  drink. 

"Do  you  know  ipomea  rubra-coerulea,  var.  'Heavenly  Blues'?  This  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  morning  glories  was  introduced  into  California  by  my  mother  and  named 
by  her.  It  blooms  in  September  so  would  probably  have  to  be  sown  in  a  pot  but  it 
would  repay  you  with  its  beauty.  I  have  it  planted  at  the  foot  of  my  palms  and  on  a 
southern  trellis  above  petunia  'Triumph'  and  amaryllis  belladonna." 


A  letter  from  Miss  Louise  Eaton  Buck  says: 

"Several  years  ago  a  group  of  members  of  the  Saginaw  Woman's  Club  who  were 
garden  lovers,  decided  to  pool  their  interests  in  some  way.  We  asked  the  club  to 
allow  us  to  form  a  Garden  Department,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  have  a 
Garden  Exchange  Day.    This  was  quite  successful,  so  we  decided  to  try  again. 

"This  year  we  thought  a  Flower  Show  would  attract  members  and  so  we  made 
plans.  As  it  was  too  late  for  tulips,  we  took  the  peony  and  in  the  most  impromptu 
manner  decided  on  a  Peony  Show,  fixed  on  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  rules  to 
govern  the  affair.  The  newspaper  was  most  kind  to  us  and  advertised  it  very  freely: 
the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  presidents  of  the  Woman's  Club  gave  us  a  great  deal 
of  help:  and  working  hard  we  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  to  quite  a  large  number 
of  people  the  many  rare  and  lovely  peonies  which  are  grown  in  our  midst.     But  the 


best  feature  of  it  all  was  the  interest  aroused  and  the  desire  expressed  by  so  many  to 
join  us,  and  the  hope  that  we  would  have  other  shows,  which  hope  we  promptly  grati- 
fied by  having  a  Gladioli  Show  in  July. 

"We  had  help  and  advice  from  Mrs.  Mason,  who  has  recently  come  to  Saginaw 
from  Alma,  where  she  had  known  Mrs.  Francis  King,  had  belonged  to  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  and  had  gained  much  experience  through  her 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  King  and  her  many  activities.  Her  husband  is  our  Presby- 
terian minister  and  he  is  equally  fond  of  gardens  and  all  that  that  fondness  involves. 
Mrs.  Mason  was  most  generous  with  her  help  and  we  look  forward  to  her  member- 
ship in  our  Garden  Department  with  much  pleasant  anticipation. 

"Mr.  Will  McClelland  was  most  kind  and,  though  he  was  very  busy  getting  his 
peonies  ready  for  the  show  of  the  American  Peony  Society  at  Detroit,  he  took  the 
trouble  to  cut  us  some  of  his  rarest  blooms  and  also  took  time  to  come  and  look  at 
our  little  show,  which  we  appreciated  so  much.  He  has  such  a  lovely  garden;  his 
tulips,  peonies  and  roses  are  so  rarely  lovely;  and  he  is  so  generous  to  the  public 
also,  inviting  all  to  come  and  see  the  lovely  flowers  at  any  time.  We  owe  much  to 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  many  others  who  helped  us  in  various  ways. 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Association  for  some  years  and  have  read  the 
Bulletin  with  care  each  month.  It  has  been  one  of  the  helps  toward  making  our 
Garden  Department,  long  desired,  a  reality." 

MID-WEST  BRANCH. 

At  the  meeting  held  Wednesday,  July  30th,  members  of  the  Mid-West  Branch 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Walter  Irving  Martin,  at  "Martin-oaks,"'  Barrington,  Illinois. 
Between  "Martin-oaks"  and  Chicago,  lies  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the 
State,  and  the  trip  by  motor  and  train  is  a  really  delightful  one.  Luncheon  was  served 
on  the  spacious  veranda,  overlooking  the  wide  acres  of  "Martin-oaks,"  fifty-five  of 
which  are  now  under  cultivation. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President  of  the  Mid-West  Branch,  spoke  briefly  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  and  outlined  plans  for  future  development  and  a  greatly 
augmented  membership.  There  followed  an  informal  discussion  of  various  subjects 
interesting  to  all  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Following  a  tour  of  Mrs.  Martin's  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  members  were 
conveyed  by  motors  to  several  neighboring  farms  for  an  inspection  of  the  gardens — 
each  charming  and  gay  of  color,  each  expressing  the  individuality  of  the  owner.  The 
winding  driveways,  with  a  new  vista  at  every  turn,  the  glimpses  of  lake,  the  acres  of 
grain  under  perfect  cultivation,  and  the  great  old  trees  along  the  smooth  sloping  lawns 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  lovely  picture. 
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At  "Hartwoocl  Farms,"  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  Stillson  Hart,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  model  dairy,  from  which  certified  milk  is  shipped  daily  to  the  Borden  Companj 
in  Chicago.  One  of  the  cows  on  this  dairy  farm  holds  the  state  record,  having  pro- 
duced 20,000  gallons  of  milk  in  one  year. 


HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  has  bought  a  large  house  at  1731  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  used  as  headquarters  of  the  organization  until  the 
necessary  funds  are  raised  with  which  to  build  The  Temple  of  Agriculture. 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  this  organization  will  be  held  in  their  new  home 

September  16-17,  1919.    Anyone  interested  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Holstein  Friesian  cow,  Creampot  Pontiac  Korndyke  159156,  has  broken  the 
record  for  fat  production  in  the  seven-day  division  by  producing  in  seven  consecutive 
days,  795.9  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  40.561  lbs.  of  fat.  This  remarkable  record  was 
made  after  the  cow  freshened  at  the  age  of  8  years,  7  months  and  8  days. 

-X-  -X-  *  # 

In  a  recent  women's  milking  contest  the  prize  winner  milked  16  lbs.  of  milk  in 

three  minutes.     The  next  best  records  were  15.3  and  15.1  lbs.  in  three  minutes. 

*  .  *  *  * 

Farmers'  Bulletin  801,  entitled  Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  21,  on  How  to  Select 

Laying  Hens,  are  of  special  interest. 

*  *  *  * 

Here  is  a  very  good  idea  for  anyone  interested  in  providing  school  lunches. 
During  the  past  school  year  two  thousand  public  school  children  in  Indianapolis 
have  been  served  a  half  pint  of  milk  during  recess.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  served 
is  the  interesting  feature.  The  milk  is  delivered  at  the  schools  in  half  pint  bottles. 
A  hole  is  punched  in  the  cap  of  the  bottle  and  a  straw  is  inserted.  The  bottles  are 
then  placed  in  a  rack,  the  children  help  themselves  as  they  march  by,  and  afterwards 
they  return  the  empty  bottles  to  the  rack.  This  method  of  service  not  only  obviates 
the  necessity  of  cups  or  glasses  but  the  children  take  the  milk  more  slowly  and  enjoy 
it  more.    To  a  child  milk  taken  through  a  straw  is  twice  as  good  as  from  a  cup. 

*  *  -X-  * 

An  experiment  recently  made  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  on  feeding  chickens  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched  until  the  end  of  24  weeks  is  of  interest  to  all  poultry 
raisers.  Two  flocks  of  chickens  were  used  in  the  experiment,  one  feed  as  usual  and 
the  other  fed  all  the  alfalfa  or  clover  they  would  eat  on  range  and  semi-solid  butter- 
milk,  also   yolks   of   infertile  eggs   in   moderate   quantities  after   the   chickens   had 


reached  three  weeks  of  age.  The  experiment  showed  that  the  eggs  are  not  nec- 
essary if  enough  milk  is  given.  The  flock  fed  green  forage  and  milk  made  greater 
gains  in  weight  than  the  other  flock.     Semi-solid  buttermilk  can  be  bought  in  five 

hundred  pound  barrels  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  4 

*  #  *  * 

The  "List  of  References  on  Women  in  Agriculture"  and  the  Library  Leaflet  No. 
34  just  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  our  members.    Write  for  these  to  the  Librarian,  Mr. 

Charles  R.  Green.    They  will  be  sent  free. 

*  *  *  * 

There  has  been  put  on  the  market  a  chemical  in  powdered  form  much  resemb- 
ling coarse  salt  that  when  applied  to  the  road  attracts  moisture  and  keeps  the  dust 
from  forming.  This  is  used  in  the  place  of  oil,  is  much  easier  to  apply  and  not 
expensive.  It  comes  in  large  tin  containers  and  retails  for  about  two  cents  a  pound. 
If  anyone  is  interested  the  name  and  address  will  be  sent  by  the  National  Office,  414 

Madison  Avenue,  on  receipt  of  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

*  *  *  * 

Plant  Arabis  and  Alyssum  in  the  autumn  between  other  perennials  and  have 
them  blooming  in  the  early  spring  where  otherwise  there  would  be  bare  ground. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ( 

Dear  Mrs.  King: 

Well,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  your  organization!  After  living  for  years  in  leisurely 
France,  my  breath  is  taken  away  by  admiration  for  the  promptness  and  business-like 
certainty  with  which  you  people  know  how  to  take  action!  I  have  had  letter  after 
letter  from  the  right  people,  prompt,  cordial,  efficient,  the  telegram  arrived  the  day 
it  was  promised,  and  in  three  days  our  candidate  is  off  for  her  agricultural  school 
with  her  choice  of  a  profession  practically  assured,  because  she  and  her  family  are 
as  much  impressed  as  I  (which  is  saying  a  good  deal)  with  the  admirable  qualities 
of  your  organization.     Thank  you,  please,  a  great  many,  many  times  for  all  this. 

Yes,  we  think,  too,  that  Miss should  have  a  longer  course,  and  it  is 

practically  sure  (according  to  Mrs.  Steward's  letter)  that  the  beneficent  action  of 
your  work  is  going  to  go  on,  and  secure  her  a  scholarship  in  some  agricultural  col- 
lege.    I  am  delighted,  for  it  means  a  fine  girl  gone  into  a  fine  profession. 

I  have  been  buried  in  work  and  visitors  these  last  days  and  haven't  had  time  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Association,  but  I  am  going  to  do  this,  be  assured. 

With  renewed  thanks  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours,, 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  m 

Arlington,  Vt.  ^ 
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TREES  SHRUBS  FLOWERS 

CHICAGO  ADDRESS 
IOOI    PEOPLES    CSflkX    OUIUDINC 

•WMBWCLENV»EW,UJNO« 
PEONIES    A   SPECIALTY 

Address 

CARUSBROOK  FARM 

GLENVIEW,    ILL. 


HL tl iC f  ?- 1 1-S-E c-°--D  J  -  j-r-3H li  K 


WRITE 

43    Barclay   Street 
NEW  YORK 


BULBS 


OR   ^^  CALL. 

33    W.    Randolph    St 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

Home-Grown 


Importe 

AMERICAS     FOREMOST    HOUSE    LOCATED     IN 
ITS   TWO    FOREMOST   DISTRIBUTING    CENTERS 

DARWIN  AND   EARLY  TULIPS 

NARCISSUS-HYACINTHS 

PEONIES 

Write    for   Complete   Autumn    Catalog FREE 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women.  Ambler.  Pennsylvania. 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
SHORT  FALL  COURSE  OF  10  WEEKS 
Beginning  September  16th. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  demon- 
stration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.    Lectures  and  outdoor  practice. 

TWO  YEAR  DIPLOMA  COURSE 

Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


Garden  Consultant 

If  you  wish  a  lovely  new  garden  or  to  rearrange  an  old  one,  let  me  help  with  old  favorites, 
suggest  unusual  shrubs  and  flowers  and  order  everything  for  you.  For  terms  and  particulars 
address:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  143  East  21st  St.",  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 
BELGIAN  HARES— Amy  Peabody,  Owner,  Marblehead  Neck,  Massachusetts. 


Italian  Garden  Slides 
A  collection  of  slides  of  Italian  villas  and  gardens,  made  from  unusually  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, for  rent,  and  .separate  slides  for  sale.     Mrs.  Carlo  E.  Galli,  105  AVestern  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 


Garden  Iris 

(Fleur-de-lis)     , 

Plant  Iris  through  September  and  October  for  lovely  blossoms  next  May  and  June.  Your 
choice  from  more  than  60  beautiful  named  varieties  in  all  shades  and  tints,  and  combinations  of 
colors — in  rich  yellows,  claret-reds,  white  and  blue,  soft  pinks,  also  pure  white.  In  price  from 
15  cents  to  $1.50  each;  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  dozen. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm,  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 


franklin  Simon  &  do 


37t 


FIFTH    AVENUE         . 

ind    38th    Sts..    NEW    YORK 


•'PUTNEE"   GARDEN   CLOTHES 

FOR    WOMEN    FARMERS 

MADE      EXCLUSIVELY      FOR 

FRANKLIN  SIMON   &  CO. 

PUTNEES     OF     BLUE     OR     KHAKI     GALETEA 

OR    Trouville    CLOTH  $4.00 

Smock    of    blue    or    khaki  galetea 

or   Trouville    cloth  $4.00 

Khaki    Hat  $  1  .OO 


ELECTRIC   LABOR   SAVERS 
ELECTRIC    WASHING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC    IRONING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC  VACUUM   CLEANERS 
SAVE    YOU    TIME    AND    MONEY 
MAKE    YOUR     HOME    HAPPIER 
Write    for    Free    Catalog 


HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

147  West  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
or  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Naperville  Nurseries 

WHEN     PLANNING     YOUR     GARDEN 
FOR    1919    LET   US   QUOTE  YOU    ON 

PERENNIALS  SHRUBS  SMALL 

FRUITS  AND  TREES 

Naperville  Nurseries 

NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS 

Established    1866 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   PERENNIALS 

Hill  Crest  Apiary 

SUSAN    E.    HOWARD.    140    ELM    STREET 
Stoneham,  Mass. 

HONEY  BY  PARCEL  POST 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE    IN     BEEKEEPING 

INDIVIDUAL    INSTRUCTION 
AT      APIARY       IN       SEASON 


$eKln\g$  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being   dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow     vigorously,     produce    bounti- 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden   Lov- 
ers.   It's  free. 


MAX  SCHLINGjnc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Send   for   Price   List  ( 

WHAT   HAVE  YOU    READ  ABOUT 

DEHYDRATED 

OLD    FASHIONED 

NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP  MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS    FOR    SOUPS    AND    STEWS 

20c.  the  Package  $2  Dozen 

Makes   IO  Servings 
NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 

WALPOLE.    MASS. 


WHEN    YOU    WANT    THE    BEST 

SEEDS.    PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET   THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring.  Summer  ano 
Autumn,  contain  the  best  op  everything 
needed  for  your  success.  Copies  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  this 
publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
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MRS.   MAY  ELLIOT  HO  BBS.    OF   KELMSCOTT.    ENGLAND 

Mrs.  May  Elliot  Hobbs,  of  Kelmscott,  England,  late  Administrative  Inspector, 
Women's  Branch,  Board  of  Agriculture,  London,  is  visiting  this  country  in  order  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  farm  conditions  from  the  economic  and  social  side.  She  wants  to 
see  the  farm  homestead- and  the  farm  home  to  find  out  if  our  solution  of  the  problems 
of  rural  development  may  assist  in  similar  work  in  England,  where  she  has  been  for 
the  last  three  years  administrator  over  the  North  and  Midlands  of  England  for  the 
women's  work  on  the  land,  and  the  general  development  of  rural  life  on  lines  of  co- 
operative production,  co-operative  marketing,  food  saving  and  the  general  revivifying 
of  village  life. 

In  1914  and  1915,  Mrs.  Hobbs  worked  in  agricultural  relief  in  France  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  under  the  French  Government.  In  the  spring  of  1919,  she  was 
one  of  the  delegates  sent  from  England  to  the  International  Agricultural  Conference 
in  France  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Army  "Khaki  University."  Mrs.  Hobbs 
comes  of  an  old  Scottish  farming  family,  the  Elliots,  and  is  the  wife  of  the  most 
noted  dairy  shorthorn  breeder,  Robert  Hobbs,  of  Kelmscott,  who  recently  judged  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 

She  intends  to  visit  Canada  and  will  go  West  as  far  as  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  re- 
maining in  this  country  until  the  end  of  November.  On  Tuesday,  October  7,  Mrs. 
Hobbs  spoke  in  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  New 
England  Branch,  on  'The  Position  of  Women  in  England's  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment." 

On  October  29,  she  will  speak  before  the  Mid- West  Branch  of  the  Association  at 
Chicago,  and  on  November  4  at  Minneapolis  before  the  Woman's  Club.  She  has  been 
invited  to  attend  the  Conference  of  Agricultural  College  Presidents,  in  Chicago,  No- 
vember 12-14,  and  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Grange,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  the  same  week.  The  Woman's  Land  Army,  which  extended  a  special  invi- 
tation to  Mrs.  Hobbs  to  visit  the  United  States,  has  arranged  the  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  the  latter  will  be  held  on  November  24.  At  the  request  of 
the  Land  Army  invitations  for  this  meeting  will  be  sent  out  by  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association.    A  Philadelphia  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  19th. 
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WHAT  THE   ASSOCIATION    SHOULD   MEAN   TO   FARM    WOMEN 

Get  acquainted  with  farm  women.  A  breath  of  the  farm  atmosphere  will  do  you 
good,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  that  you  take  with  you  will  benefit  the  woman  on 
the  farm.    This  friendship  will  result  in  general  good  to  your  America. 

In  response  to  a  letter  written  by  a  man  of  recognized  ability  in  the  agricultural 
world,  in  which  he  said  "The  farm  woman  has  been  the  most  neglected  factor  in  the 
rural  problem,  and  she  has  been  especially  neglected  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,"'  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  October  1,  1913,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  housewives  of  55,000  crop  correspondents  asking  them  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  could  render  more  direct  service  to  farm  women. 
In  all  2,241  replies  were  received,  a  few  of  which  are  given  below  as  the  Government 
reports  in  which  they  were  originally  published  are  out  of  print. 

From  forty-four  states  came  letters  in  which  the  writers  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  lot  of  farm  women  was  made  unnecessarily  hard  because  men  on  the  farm  are 
thoughtless,  uninformed  or  stubborn  about  providing  measures  that  will  better  the 
condition  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  burden  of  many  of  the  letters  dealing 
with  men's  duty  is  that  the  farmer  is  very  ready  to  purchase  modern  machinery  for 
lessening  his  labor  in  improving  production  but  is  backward  about  making  an  invest- 
ment in  domestic  machinery  which  will  make  the  farm  home  a  pleasanter  place  of 
abode  or  a  more  convenient  workshop  for  the  women.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
these  women  say  that  their  husbands  are  generous  with  what  they  have  and  would  be 
glad  to  modernize  the  home  but  simply  cannot  make  enough  money  to  provide  for 
more  than  the  pressing  necessities. 

Many  of  these  letters  ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  out  pamphlets 
giving  names  of  easily  grown  shrubs  and  plants,  also  plans  for  simple  plantings  that 
might  be  used  in  beautifying  dooryards.  Many  others  ask  that  a  list  of  standard 
household  machinery  of  merit  with  addresses  of  dealers  be  sent  to  them.  This  latter 
you  will  readily  see  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  not  do,  but  this  Association 
can  do  both  of  these  things  and  thereby  reach  the  farm  woman.  Perhaps  you  have 
flower  seeds  and  bulbs  which  you  allow  to  go  to  waste  each  year.  Why  not  send 
them  to  some  farm  woman  whom  you  know?  If  you  do  not  know  of  anyone,  write  to 
the  National  Office  telling  what  you  have  and  ask  the  General  Secretary  to  send  you 
name  and  address  of  someone  who  would  appreciate  them.  We  should  also  like 
plans  for  plantings  of  flowers  and  shrubs  which  would  require  little  time  or  expense 
to  carry  out  and  to  keep  up  from  year  to  year.  Please  send  us  a  drawing  of  what 
you  consider  suitable  for  use  in  the  farming  section  of  your  part  of  the  country.  Also 
let  the  National  Office  know  of  any  household  appliance,  e.  g.,  washing  machine, 
kitchen  range  or  cabinet,  mop  wringer,  carpet  sweeper,  which  you  have  tried  and 
found  satisfactory. 

Here  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  referred  to  above : 

"In  taking  the  1910  census  the  Census  Bureau  failed  to  find  a  name  that  would 


include  cook,  waitress,  dishwasher,  dairy  maid,  seamstress,  laundress  and  baby  ten- 
der, and  so  they  assigned  'no  occupation'  to  the  farmer's  wife." — Kansas. 

"You  see  many  a  farm  where  there  is  a  sheep  dip,  but  no  bathtub ;  a  fine  buggy, 
and  a  poor  baby  carriage." — Michigan. 

"A  thing  that  I  would  suggest  is  that  you  leave  off  the  garden  seed  and  send 
flower  seed  and  bulbs.  Most  any  sort  of  man  will  buy  garden  seed,  but  lots  of  them 
won't  get  their  wives  flower  seed.  The  flowers  would  really  make  us  happy;  and 
that's  what  you  are  after,  for  we  country  women  will  have  to  work  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter." — Mississippi. 

"We  believe  that  with  better  homes  our  boys  will  like  their  homes  better  and 
continue  on  the  farm,  and  our  daughters  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  work  in  the  city 
and  will  not  say,  'Any  kind  of  a  man  but  a  farmer.'  " — Missouri. 

"I  believe  there  are  ways  to  shorten  labor — washers  and  washing  powders  for 
wash  day,  gasoline  irons  for  ironing  day,  drainers  for  dishes,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  what  to  get?  The  markets  are  flooded  with  fake  machinery 
of  this  kind.    I  paid  six  dollars  for  a  washer  that  wasn't  worth  anything." — Oklahoma. 


DES  MOINES  CONFERENCE 

A  National  Conference  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
November  12-14,  as  announced  last  month,  and  promises  to  be  an  unusually  interest- 
ing one.  The  headquarters  are  to  be  at  Hotel  Savery  111.  The  program  given  below 
is  only  tentative,  but  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  plans  to  send  a  printed  copy 
of  the  complete  program  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

Wednesday,  November  12 

9.00  a.  m. — Registration  at  Hotel  Savery. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Address  of  welcome — Mr.  E.  T.  Meredith. 
The  flower  gardener,  a  city  beautifier. 

Expressing   one's   individuality    in   the   flower   garden — Mrs.    Walter   S. 
Brewster,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Luncheon 

2.30  p.  m.— Dahlia  hybridizing— Miss  Hallie  Conkling,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Landscape  gardening  as  a  profession  for  women. 
8.00  p.  m.— Colour  in  my  garden  (illustrated  with  slides)— Mrs.  Francis  King. 

Thursday,  November  13 

Morning    —What  the  Association  has  to  offer  the  farm  women  of  Iowa. 

Short  talks  by  Iowa  farm  women  who  have  managed  their  own  farms. 
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Afternoon — Development  of  corn  and  identification  of  two  hundred  varieties   (illus- 
trated by  charts) — H.  H.  Wallace. 
Motor  ride  through  Des  Moines  with  tea  at  home  of  one  of  the  members. 

Friday,  November  14 

Trip  to  Ames  as  guests  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 


WHO'S  WHO 

Who's  who  in  the  Association?  Thai  is  what  we  all  want  to  know.  Someone  who 
has  been  thinking  suggests  a  plan  by  which  we  may  know  who  is  who.  It  reads  thus: 
Print  in  each  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  li.-t  of  names  and  addresses  of  those  members 
who  have  something  to  sell,  with  name  of  product  or  services  for  sale.  Here  are 
some  fictitious  names  to  illustrate: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Crane,  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  vegetables  by  parcel  post. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Ridley,  414  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  garden  consultant. 

Miss  A.  G.  Little,  Detroit.  Mich.,  gladioli. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Felton,  York  Harbor.  Maine,  tea  room. 

A  list  similar  to  the  above  will  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  let  us  know  how  I  hey  want  to  be  li>ted.  The  charge  for  the  entire 
year  will  be  only  two  dollars,  which  should  be  sent  with  the  request  for  listing. 

The  Association  classified  directory  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  National 
Office  shows  a  great  diversity  of  occupations  among  our  members.  Here  are  some  of 
the  headings:  Authors;  Basket  making;  Beekeeping;  Botanists;  Canning  and  drying; 
Children's  gardens;  Civic  improvement;  Community  gardens;  Farm  and  garden  con- 
sultants; Drug  raising;  Farm  accounting;  Farming — cattle,  fruit,  goats,  hogs,  poul- 
try, rabbits,  sheep,  truck  gardening;  Florists  and  nurserymen;  Garden  accessories; 
Garden  photographers;  Landscape  architects;  Lecturers;  Maple  sugar,  Pecan  nut 
raising;  Pottery;  Teachers;  Summer  camps  and  tea  rooms. 

There  are  other  headings  that  should  be  added  and  many  more  names  that  should 
be  placed  under  each  heading.  Please  help  us  make  the  directory  complete  so  that 
we  may  always  know  Who's  Who  in  the  Association. 


HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

The  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  at  a 
meeting  at  Mrs.  W.  P:  Hamilton's  in  New  York  on  Friday,  September  26,  voted. to 
dissolve  the  corporation.  The  work  hereafter,  according  to  Miss  Olga  K.  Ihlseng, 
will  be  carried  on  locally,  by  state  organizations  rather  than  through  a  national  clear- 
ing-house and  the  National  Office  will  be  closed  in  the  near  future.  The  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  congratulates  the  retiring  officers  and  directors  of  the  Land  Army 
upon  the  great  success  of  their  work  as  a  war  emergency  measure.  No  work  done  by 
women  in  war  time  exceeded  in  instant  value  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of 
America,  Inc. 
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LAND  SERVICE  NOTES 

Illinois 

Seven  girls  were  given  short  course  scholarships  by  the  Illinois  Land  Service 
Committee.  One  of  these  girls  had  had  three  months'  work  in  the  poultry  plant  and 
helped  in  the  dairy  at  Rock  River  Farm  owned  by  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick.  She 
afterwards  spent  three  months  harvesting  in  the  belladonna  field  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Deus- 
ner,  and  three  months  in  a  nursery  at  Austin,  Illinois.  The  Mid-West  Branch  has 
now  placed  her  on  the  farm  of  one  of  its  members  at  Barrington,  Illinois.  Another 
girl  had  had  six  months  of  general  farm  work  at  Clayton,  Miissouri.  This  girl  and 
one  of  the  others  who  received  scholarships  are  considering  positions  on  a  goat  farm 
at  Palos  Park,  Illinois,  which  supplies  milk  for  sick  babies.  Another  girl  has  been 
placed  on  a  dairy  farm. 

Twenty-three  of  the  forty  girls  trained  last  year  at  the  Illinois  Training  Farm 
were  placed  in  farm  positions  this  year.  A  girl  who  came  from  Mississippi  and  was 
unsuccessful  in  securing  a  position  on  a  dairy  farm  through  the  Employment  Agen- 
cies in  Chicago  was  placed  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Michigan  through  the  efforts  of  .the 
Mid-West  Branch. 

Three  girls  have  applied  for  scholarships  this  fall.  They  wished  to  take  short 
courses  at  the  University  of  Illinois  but  will  have  to  go  to  some  other  state  college  as 
these  courses  are  open  only  to  high  school  graduates.  The  amount  of  each  scholar- 
ship will  now  have  to  be  increased  to  pay  tuition  charges.  If  you  are  interested  in 
helping  Illinois  do  its  share  of  the  work,  send  a  check,  large  or  small,  to  Mrs.  Bertram 
Rosenstone,  Chairman,  Illinois  Land  Service  Committee,  16  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

New  York 

Miss  Edith  B.  King,  who  has  been  awarded  an  Association  scholarship  for  a  year's 
work  at  Cornell  University,  is  a  graduate  of  Hunter  College.  She  was  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  when  the  first  call  for  women  farm  workers  was 
sent  out  in  1918.  The  summer  of  that  year  Miss  King  worked  with  a  farm  unit  at 
Stuyvesant,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following  summer  was  with  a  unit  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island, 
making  a  fine  record  both  seasons.  As  she  is  a  college  graduate,  it  is  probable  that 
she  can  earn  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  one  year.  Her  course  of  study  as  arranged  for 
the  first  semester  includes  Botany,  Chemistry,  Pomology,  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Economics. 

Pennsylvania 

^  A  scholarship  of  $15Q  has  been  promised  by  the  Land  Service  Committee  to  the 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ambler  for  the  school  year  beginning  January 
20.  The  applicant  for  this  scholarship  is  a  promising  young  woman  who  has  taken 
short  courses  in  agriculture  at  Rutgers  and  Cornell  and  has  had  experience  in  Land 
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Army  units,  in  a  poultry  plant,  and  during  the  past  summer  has  been  in  charge  of 
a  garden  connected  with  an  institution.  As  the  scholarship  offered  pays  for  tuition 
only,  she  writes  "I  am  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  school  unless  I 
could  secure  a  position  which  would  enable  me  to  pay  for  my  room  and  board  while 
at  the  school."  The  Land  Service  Chairman  hopes  to  be  able  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  scholarship  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  young  woman  who  has  applied 
for  it  to  take  the  course  at  Ambler  this  year.  Can  you  help?  Checks  should  be 
payable  to  the  Scholarship  Fund,  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Any  young  woman  who  is  interested  in  Association  scholarships  may  secure  ap- 
plication blank  and  other  information  including  address  of  State  Land  Service  Chair- 
man, if  one  has  been  appointed  in  the  state  where  the  applicant  resides.  In  states 
where  there  is  no  local  Land  Service  Committee,  the  National  Chairman  will  take 
charge  of  awarding  scholarships. 


BOOK  NOTICES 


Plant  Production.    By  Moore  and  Halligan.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  1919. 

The  American  Book  Co.  publishes  this  year  a  volume  on  "Plant  Production,"  the 
joint  work  of  Professors  Moore  and  Halligan.  The  book  is  in  two  parts:  I,  Agron- 
omy; II,  Horticulture.  It  is  scientific  and  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  of  practical  use 
yet  free  from  an  overloading  of  particulars  and  minutiae.  It  is  evidently  intended 
for  use  as  a  text  book  for  agricultural  colleges  and  will  doubtless  prove  of  value  as 
such. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  production  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  cotton  as  market  crops, 
together  with  the  small  grains  and  leguminous  plants.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  questions  on  the  subject  matter  and  a  table  of  Home  Projects,  intended  as  a 
guide  for  practical  application  of  knowledge  gained  through  study  of  the  text. 

Part  II  describes  the  various  operations  in  hofticultural  use,  the  various  methods 
of  propagation,  setting  out  of  orchard  trees  and  small  fruits,  pruning,  spraying,  thin- 
ning, harvesting  and  storing.  Vegetable  growing  for  home  and  market  is  condensed 
into  two  or  three  short  chapters.  These  are  followed  by  a  description  of  greenhouses 
and  the  management  of  frames.  L 

The  last  two  chapters  give  a  somewhat  sketchy  account  of  the  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening  and  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  commonly  used  in  garden  plan- 
ning.   The  book  is  well  indexed  and  illustrated  with  excellent  photographs. 

Lilian  C.  Alderson. 

Children's  Gardens  for  Pleasure,  Health  and  Education,  pp.  1-226.   By  Henry 
G.  Parsons.    Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York.     $1.00. 
This  book  is  most  helpful  to  the  beginner  in  children's  garden  work  because  it 


lays  down  very  definite  rules  for  gardening.  The  fine  points  which  the  author  makes 
in  gardening  are  well  illustrated,  and  one  using  this  book  should  have  no  trouble  in 
managing  a  garden  for  children.  There  are  many  helpful  suggestions  which  may  be 
followed  out  in  larger  pieces  of  work,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
gardens. — Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

New  Schools  for  Old.    By  Evelyn  Dewey.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price 

$2.00. 

In  reading  Miss  Evelyn  Dewey's  interesting  account  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Porter  School  since  1912  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  one  is 
constantly  reminded  of  that  treasured  companion  of  out  childish  days,  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson."  If  everything  Miss  Dewey  tells  us  is  literally  true  then  the  mil- 
lenium  is  much  nearer  than  we  think;  if  the  improvement  was  more  gradual  and  less 
complete  than  in  the  glowing  picture  painted  for  us  in  "New  Schools  for  Old,"  Mrs. 
Harvey's  work  would  still  be  a  very  remarkable  achievement. 

In  1912  school  was  held  in  Porter,  Missouri,  in  a  one-room  house  of  the  poorest 
and  most  neglected  type,  so  badly  equipped  that  no  teacher  would  stay  for  more  than 
a  few  months  at  a  time.  In  less  than  a  year  the  school  house  was  rebuilt  by  co-opera- 
tive labor,  the  scheule  was  revitalized,  the  school-room  made  the  center  of  numerous 
neighborhood  activities,  a  Farmers'  Club  and  Women's  Club  held  their  meetings  under 
its  roof,  extension  lectures  from  the  state  agricultural  college  were  given  under  its 
auspices,  the  Boys'  Band  met  weekly,  and  on  Sundays  the  school-room  was  used  for 
meetings  of  the  non-sectarian  Sunday  School.  Interest  in  agriculture  was  aroused  by 
the  children's  school  gardens,  a  Pig  Club  and  Poultry  Club  were  established,  besides 
various  other  enterprises.  Experimental  plots  were  kept,  orchards  sprayed,  farm 
lands  fertilized,  household  drudgery  abolished,  social  and  educational  activities 
promoted,  all  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Harvey.  Reading,  writing  and  spelling  were 
taught  without  books,  always  on  subjects  of  interest  to  and  with  practical  bearing  on 
the  life  of  the  children. 

The  keynote  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  success  lies  in  the  following  sentence:  "When  a 
school  has  reorganized  its  curriculum  to  make  use  of  the  environment  of  the  children 
as  the  starting  point  of  its  education  it  will  succeed  as  a  public  school  and  not  until 
then."  We  do  not  presume  to  doubt  that  the  facts  recorded  in  Miss  Dewey's  book  are 
true,  but  human  nature  is  fallible,  and  it  does  seem  strange  that  there  were  no  failures 
in  Porter.  Lilian  C.  Alderson. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH 

Two  meetings  of  the  New  England  Branch  have  been  held  this  month.  One  at 
Shrewsbury,  just  a  few  miles  out  from  Worcester,  where  at  the  kind  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Whittall,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  Mrs.  Francis  King  to  present 
the  best  way  of  forming  a  garden  club.  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  address 
by  Mrs.  May  Elliot  Hobbs,  of  Kelmscott,  England,  who  told  of  the  development  of 
women's  work  in  agriculture  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Mrs.  Hobbs  spoke  as  to 
the  methods  of  the  recruiting,  and  the  type  of  service,  rendered  by  the  different  groups 
of  women  workers,  and  made  it  very  plain  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  women  are  to 
remain  as  workers  on  the  land.  A  delightful  luncheon  was  served  before  this  gather- 
ing at  Mrs.  Whittall's  summer  home,  and  after  the  meeting  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  points,  as  presented,  was  entered  into  by  members  present.  A  feature  of  this  occa- 
sion, long  to  be  remembered,  was  the  privilege  of  a  view  of  "Iristhorpe,"  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  who  extended  the  courtesy  of  her  summer  home,  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  perfect  afternoon. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  scheduled  for  October  7,  and  the  or- 
ganization was  most  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  gathering  of  its  members  its  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Holmes,  who  presided,  and  Mrs.  King,  who  read  an  able  paper  on  the 
work  and  policy  of  the  National  Association  and  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  New  England  Branch.  This  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Hobbs,  who  gave  to  those 
present  food  for  thought  in  her  outline  of  the  work  done  by  the  women  in  England, 
especially  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Her  word  as  to  the  necessity  of  all  this 
permanent  work  being  placed  on  an  economic  basis,  was  most  decisive,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  audience.  The  hall  was  abloom  with  flowers,  kindly  con- 
tributed by  one  of  the  members,  and  the  tea,  served  after  the  meeting,  was  in  charge 
of  some  of  the  interested  friends. — Emma  L.  Crocker. 


The  Massachusetts  Land  Service  Committee,  in  co-operation  with  the  Selectmen 
of  Wellesley,  opened  a  community  market  in  Wellesley  Square  on  July  23,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Rollins,  as  local  chairman.  The  market  has  been  open 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  throughout  the  summer,  and  regardless  of  continual  rainy 
weather,  has  been  of  great  service  in  furnishing  a  market  for  products  raised  in  the 
vicinity,  also  in  selling  highest  grade  vegetables  and  fruits  at  reasonable  prices, 
thereby  benefiting  both  producer  and  consumer.  A  small  commission  is  charged  for 
selling  the  produce,  it  being  the  aim  only  to  cover  the  expenses  of  running  the 
market. 


TREE*  SHRUBS   FLOWER* 

CHICAGO  >OJ30RESS 


PEONIES   A   SPECIALTY 

Address 

CARUSBROOK  FARM 

GLENVIEW,     ILL. 


43    Barclay    St 

NEW  YORK 


OR 

31-33    W.    Randolph    St. 
CHICAGO.   ILL. 


IMPORTED  BULBS         H°"EGROWN 

AMERICA'S     FOREMOST    HOUSE    LOCATED     IN 
ITS   TWO    FOREMOST   DISTRIBUTING    CENTERS 

DARWIN  AND  EARLY  TULIPS 

NARCISSUS-HYACINTHS 

PEONIES 

Write    for  Complete   Autumn   Catalog FREE 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler.  Pennsylvania. 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
SHORT  FALL  COURSE  OF  10  WEEKS 
Beginning  September  16th. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  demon- 
stration kitchen,  apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.    Lectures  and  outdoor  practice. 

TWO  YEAR  DIPLOMA  COURSE 

Increasing  demand  for  trained  women.  Visitors  welcome.  Catalogue. 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


Italian  Garden  Slides 

A  collection  of  slides  of  Italian  villas  and  gardens,  made  from  unusually  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, for  rent,  and  separate  slides  for  sale.  Mrs.  Carlo  E.  Galli,  105  Western  Avenue,  SL 
Paul,  Minnesota. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "We  will  give  this  year  courses  in  Poultry,  Floriculture,  Horticulture  and 
Milk  Testing  to  any  young  laches  whom  you  care  to  send  us,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  elect  these  courses.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  considerable  work  in 
the  chemistry  course  concerning  the  mixtures  of  sprays  and  insecticides." 


"I  have  just  returned  from  the  farm  where  I  have  worked  two  months  and  want 
to  thank  you  so  much  for  suggesting  the  place  to  me.  They  are  wonderful  people  to 
work  for  and  we  girls  were  taken  in  as  one  of  the  family.  The  board  and  lodging 
were  excellent.  Farm  work  is  real  hard,  but  everyone  was  cheerful  and  merry  so  it 
made  things  very  pleasant."  ^^^^^ 


franklin  5tmon  a  Co 


37th 


FIFTH    AVENUE 
3    38th    Sts..    NEW    YORK 


"PUTNEE"   GARDEN  CLOTHES 

FOR    WOMEN    FARMERS 
MADE      EXCLUSIVELY      FOR 

FRANKLIN  SIMON  &  CO. 

PUTNEES  OF  BLUE  OR  KHAKI  GALETEA 

OR  Trouville  CLOTH  54. OO 

Smock    or    blue    or    khaki    galetea 

or    Trouville    cloth  $4.00 

Khaki    Hat  S1.00 


ELECTRIC   LABOR  SAVERS 
ELECTRIC    WASHING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC   IRONING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC  VACUUM   CLEANERS 
SAVE    YOU    TIME    AND    MONEY 
MAKE    YOUR    HOME    HAPPIER 
Write    for    Free    Catalog 


HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
or  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Naperville  nurseries 

when    planning    your    garden 
for  1919  let  us  quote  you  on 

PERENNIALS  SHRUBS  SMALL 

FRUITS   AND  TREES 

Naperville  Nurseries 

NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS 

Established    1866 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   PERENNIALS 

Hill  Crest  Apiary 

SUSAN    E.    HOWARD.    140    ELM    STREET 
Stoneham.  Mass. 

HONEY   BY   PARCEL   POST 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

correspondence  course   in   beekeeping 

individual   instruction 
at    apiary     in     season 


$cKlii\g$  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being  dependable. 

They  are  true  to  type. 

Grow  vigorously,  produce  bounti- 
fully. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov- 
ers.   Its  free. 


MAX  SCHLING.inc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Send   for   Price   List 
WHAT   HAVE   YOU    READ   ABOUT 

DEHYDRATED 

OLD   FASHIONED 

NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP  MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS    FOR    SOUPS    AND    STEWS 

20c.  the  Package  $2  Dozen 

Makes   IO  Servings 

NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 

WALPOLE.    MASS. 

WHEN     YOU     WANT    THE    BEST 

SEEDS.    PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET    THEM    AT    DREER'S" 


Catalogues    issued    in    Spring 
Autumn,     contain     the    beet    c 
needed     for    your    success 
free    to   all    applicants    vi 
publication.         . 


Summer  and 
of  everything 
Copies    mailed 


Henry  A.   Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW? 

"We  have  just  completed  our  lovely  greenhouse  and  I  am  planning  to  use  it  as 
a  winter  resort.  We  spend  every  spare  moment  there.  It  occurred  to  me  to  get  m\ 
country  friends  to  give  me  slips  of  plants;  then  I  invite  them  to  see  how  wonder- 
fully the  slips  are  growing.  I'm  trying  to  make  it  a  community  greenhouse — a  place 
for  them  to  go  that  is  warm,  sunny  and  interesting  I  they  are  mostly  farmers'  wive? 
with  few  winter  interests) — and  the  greenhouse  and  all  my  Archibald  Marshall 
books  help  out.'' — Harriet  Cary.  Greenbush,  Wisconsin. 


"There  is  a  most  delightful  planted  garden  nut  far  from  Ashland,  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  have  never  seen  colour  better  handled;  everything  seems  to  have  done  .what 
it  was  meant  to  do.  One  long  border  was  edged  alternately  with  Sweet  Alyssum  and 
pale  Lobelia,  the  beds  being  slightly  raised  and  held  in  place  by  boards  so  that  the 
low  things  drooped  over  most  gracefully  and  prevented  the  stiffness  il  might  other- 
wise have  had.  Then  came  buff  annual  Phlox.  Larkspur  and  splendid  Monkshood, 
both  pale  and  dark,  tall  white  Phlox,  and  all  through  it  buff  and  cream  Gladioli.  It 
really  was  a  vision.  A  pink  border  edged  with  Lobelia  and  Alyssum  was  also 
enchanting.'' — Mrs.  Charles  Platt,  3rd. 


"Owing  to  some  difficultv  in  obtaining  the  instructor,  the  Victory  Gardens  were 
planted  later  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  In  Mineville  the  gardens  were  planted 
on  June  8th  and  in  Port  Henry  on  June  18th.  They  were  laid  out  with  more  symme- 
try this  season;  a  round  bed  surrounded  with  flowers  and  a  flag  pole  in  the  center  w.'s 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  gardens  and  from  this  bed  the  paths  radiated.  The 
ground  being  well  fertilized  and  well  prepared  this  year,  gave  a  better  yield  and  the 
result  was  very  successful. 

"About  eighty  workers  enrolled,  working  about  two  hours  a  week,  and  to  each  boy 
or  girl  was  given  a  plot  20x80  feet.  On  an  average  two  bushels  of  potatoes  as  well  as 
corn,  onions,  beets,  pumpkins,  swiss  chard,  etc.,  were  raised  per  acre/.  In  case  a 
worker  neglected  the  plot,  two  notices  were  sent  to  the  delinquent.  If  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  notices,  the  plot  was  given  as  a  reward  to  a  faithful  worker. 

"Prizes  were  given  to  the  two  best  boy  workers  and  the  two  best  girl  workers  in 
both  gardens.  At  Port  Henry  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Donald  Green  who  raised 
fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and   the  second  prize   to    Marshall 


Green.     The  first  prize  at  Mineville  was  obtained  by  Edwin  Caul,  who  raised  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

"It  was  my  intention  in  the  spring  to  give  the  vegetables  raised  in  the  gardens  to 
members  of  a  cooking  school  which  I  have  run  at  Mineville  with  much  success  for 
twenty-three  years  with  eighty  members.  The  vegetables  were  raised  but  unfortu- 
nately the  ooking  school  teacher,  owing  to  illness,  was  not  able  to  give  the  lessons  in 
canning,  so  this  part  of  the  enterprise  was  not  carried  out,  but  the  produce  was 
canned  in  my  own  house.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  that  my  chef  cans  corn 
on  the  cob  and  in  mid-winter  it  is  a  novelty  and  really  delicious." 

Mary  S.  Withekbee.  Port  Henry.  IN.  Y. 


CANNING  GARDEN   PRODUCTS 
»y  a  Real  Farming  BIembkb 

The  excellent  Government  bulletins,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  make  failure  in 
canning  and  preserving  unnecessary  if  the  rules  are  faithfully  followed  and  simple 
care  in  cleanliness  of  working  conditions  is  observed,  such  as  washing  of  hands  be- 
tween handling  the  raw  product  and  the  sterile  containers  and  food. 

The  preliminaries  to  stocking  the  pantry  shelves  should  be  made  on  paper:  how 
many  jars  of  vegetables,  fruit,  el  cetera,  will  l>e  required  by  a  family  of  a  given  size: 
how  many  for  gifts,  as  there  are  always  fairs,  gardenless  or  kitchenless  friends,  and 
charitable  institutions  to  deplete  a  full  store:  and  then  a  tentative  subdivision  as  to 
varieties  must  be  made.  Each  year  there  is  some  crop  that  fails  and  some  crop  that 
yields  a  superabundance;  nevertheless,  we  must  guard  against  the  temptation  to  can  all 
the  abundant  crop  lest  the  family  tire  of  its  constant  reappearance  on  the  winter  table. 
String  beans  are  an  example  <>!  a  crop  of  which  the  family  easily  tires,  as  they 
inevitably  appear  in  one  form.  Tomatoes,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  adaptability  to 
soups,  sauces,  catsups  and  other  varieties,  do  not  present  that  risk.  It  pays  to  buy  at 
wholesale  a  bushel  of  some  things  not  produced  by  the  home  garden— for  example, 
cauliflower,  and  thus  variety  may  be  assured. 

In  making  the  initial  survey,  the  jars  and  other  containers  on  hand  should  be 
tallied,  as  well  as  tops,  rubbers  and  paraffine,  for  nothing  is  so  exasperating  as  well 
as  dangerous  to  one's  success  as  to  find  at  the  crucial  moment  of  sealing  that  tops  do 
not  fit,  or  something  is  lacking.  To  have  on  hand  the  right  amount  of  sugar  is  not  as 
essential  as  we  once  thought;  it  is  a  question  in  many  minds  if  some  fruits,  such  as 
blueberries  and  apples  for  pies,  are  not  better  for  having  the  sugar  added  only  when 
the  jar  is  opened  for  use. 

In  my  section  of  the  country  it  is  not  profitable  to  can  sweet  corn  or  peas.  If 
there  is  a  surplus  of  either  in  the  garden,  there  is  a  market  demand  for  it,  which 
yields  more  than  the  canned  article  exclusive  of  the  relatively  long  time  for  prepara- 
tion. Of  course  a  few  jars  as  a  luxury  is  another  matter.  Asparagus  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  vegetables  to  can :  it  is  mushy  when  re-heated  and  is  hard  to  take  out 


of  the  jars  without  breakage.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  handle  it  is  to  cut  all  the 
tender  part  into  two-inch  pieces  before  packing  the  jars  and  serve  creamed. 

The  majority  of  canning  instructions  for  carrots  mention  the  young  and  tender 
variety  only.  If  one  has  not  storage  facilities  for  winter  carrots,  larger  ones  may  be 
cut  up  and  canned.  For  stews  and  casseroled  dishes,  jars  of  cut-up  carrots  and  turnips, 
packed  in  layers  like  the  jars  of  French  soup  vegetables  (which  may  also  be  done)  are 
both  attractive  and  useful.  The  stalks  of  Swiss  chard  and  the  greens  may  be  canned 
separately.  Young  kolhrabi  cut  up  before  packing  rivals  cauliflowers  when  served 
with  a  cream  or  Hollandaise  sauce. 

For  many  women  the  advantages  of  storage-saving  when  vegetables  are  dried  is 
offset  by  the  time  consumed  in  restoring  moisture  to  them  before  use.  The  already 
cooked  jar  of  vegetables  or  meat  or  preserves  or  soup  on  the  shelf  is  a  boon  to  the 
woman  who  does  her  own  work  and  wants  a  free  afternoon,  or  when  unexpected 
guests  appear. 

Canning  never  need  grow  monotonous  and  mechanical.  There  are  endless  possi- 
bilities for  experimentation  in  combinations  and  flavor.  After  eight  years  of  strenu- 
ous canning  I  learned  this  year  for  the  first  time,  among  other  things,  of  blueberry  and 
rhubarb  conserve  and  of  pears  in  vanilla  syrup.  There  is  no  thrill  compared  with 
that  of  the  creator  surveying  the  finished  product! 


DES  MOINES  CONFERENCE 

The  Conference  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Inc.. 
held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  12-14,  was  a  notable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Association  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  inviting  glimpses  of  what  the  Association 
may  mean  to  women.  Those  who  were  in  attendance  felt  that  no  meeting  held  here- 
tofore has  had  better  promise  of  results  than  the  Des  Moines  Conference. 

Senator  James  B.  Weaver  in  a  spirited  address  of  welcome  emphasized  the  duty 
of  each  generation  to  realize  its  obligation  to  leave  a  heritage  for  the  children  who 
are  to  follow.  He  urged  that  we  begin  with  the  children  and  teach  them  love  of 
beauty  and  the  beautiful.  We  cannot  increase  the  earth's  surface,  therefore  we  must 
preserve  the  things  we  have.  Mrs.  King  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  and 
then  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Conference. 

Prof.  H.  Culley,  of  Iowa  State  College,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Preserv- 
ing scenic  beauty."  He  reminded  us  that  parks  have  a  natural  scenic  value,  an 
historical  value  and  a  recreational  value;  that  we  must  appropriate  areas  for  people 
and  administer  them  for  the  individual;  that  natural  water  powers  should  be  taken 
over  and  preserved.  Niagara  Falls,  which  is  a  national  asset,  is  being  commercial- 
ized through  the  use  of  its  waters,  and  its  beauty  is  being  lost.  Prof.  Culley  said 
we  have  under  national  control  at  present  national  parks,  national  forests,  national 
monuments  and  areas  preserved  for  future  parks,  a  total  of  two  hundred  million 
acres,  or  two  acres  per  capita.     All  of  our  park*  save  one  are  located   west   of  the 


Mississippi.  The  well-administered  park,  according  lo  Prof.  Culley,  must  be  ac- 
cessible, must  have  a  definite  system  of  paths,  sanitary  accommodations  and  camp- 
ing conveniences  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  His  photographs  showed  beautiful 
views  of  parks,  in  one  of  which  the  camper  had  built  a  cabin  of  logs  provided  by 
the  Government,  on  land  leased  on  long  time  by  the  Government,  and  was  burning 
wood  supplied  by  the  Government. 

At  luncheon  the  conversation  naturally  turned  to  the  subject  of  what  the  Asso- 
ciation might  mean  to  women,  especially  to  the  farm  woman. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Macomber,  of  Des  Moines,  opened  the  afternoon  session  with  an 
address  on  "'Flower  gardening  as  an  agent  in  city  beautifying."  Mrs.  Macomber's 
plea  was  for  beauty  on  a  fifty-foot  lot.  She  said  we  should  demand  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  takes  up  a  large  piece  of  land  should  keep  it  up.  An  understanding 
smile  flitted  over  every  face  when  the  speaker  urged  us  to  hold  on  through  the  heat 
of  July  and  August  and  quoted  the  amateur  gardener  whose  garden  temperature  in 
the  spring  is  up  to  one  hundred  degrees,  "and  then  it  falls,  falls,  falls." 

Mrs.  Saxon,  of  Topeka.  Kansas,  -poke  briefly  of  Hollyhock  Day  at  Topeka, 
when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  their  rooms  festive  with  hollyhocks,  invited 
the  ladies,  and  gave  hollyhock  seeds  to  all  who  came.  The  day  ended  with  drives 
to  gardens  where  the  blossoms  grew. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Ramsey,  of  Davenport,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Landscape 
appreciation.1'  in  which  he  sounded  the  same  note  as  Mr.  Weaver  when  he  said 
that  we  should  glory  in  finding  a  city  of  dirt  and  leaving  it  a  city  made  beautiful. 
Plants  are  a  medium  of  expression.  We  should  take  what  Nature  has  to  offer, 
choose  the  best  and  work  with  it.  We  should  not  overlook  detail  in  planting,  but 
should  determine  our  effect,  then  get  the  plants  and  shrubs  needed  to  carry  it  out. 
The  things  to  he  avoided  are  useless  ornamentation  and  overplanting.  Don't  clutter 
specimens  over  lawns.  Don't  put  a  Japanese  lantern  in  an  English  garden.  Mr. 
Ramsey  said  they  used  different  colored  cards  in  their  selections  of  shrubs  for 
planting,  the  cards  showing  the  color  at  all  the  different  seasons  so  they  were  ena- 
bled to  plant  shrubs  that  would  always  harmonize.  Commenting  on  Mr.  Ramsey's 
talk,  Mrs.  King  referred,  in  the  words  of  a  friend,  to  the  gardener's  description  of 
beds  that  clutter  as  "The  round  bed  that  used  to  bust  up  the  front  lawn."  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Ramsey's  paper  the  members  and  guests  were  delightfully  entertained  at 
the  beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  F.  0.  Green. 

Wednesday  evening  Mrs.  Francis  King  spoke  on  "Colour  arrangement  in  a 
Michigan  garden."  illustrating  her  talk  with  slides.  Rarely  has  a  Des  Moines  audi- 
ence of  flower  lovers  enjoyed  so  pleasant  and  profitable  an  evening. 

Thursday  morning  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  "Scholarship? 
and  What  the  Association  should  mean  to  farm  women,"  written  by  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Bangs  Steward,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Norton,  of  New  York. 
This  paper  having  original  thought  was  favorably  received  and  led  to  considerable 
discussion. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson   illustrated   her  address  on   "The  advantages  of  association 


with  state  universities"  with  pictures  of  the  workaday  life  un  her  own  farm,  showing 
concretely  how  the  state  agricultural  college  has  been  a  help  to  her.  State  univer- 
sities would  be  of  service  to  all  those  who  need  it  if  they  would  but  seek  this  help. 
At  the  close  of  this  address  many  questions  were  asked 

The  work  of  the  Kent  Garden  Club  was  the  subject  of  a  practical  talk  by  Miss 
Frances  Van  Buren,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Through  the  influence  of  this 
Club,  which  was  organized  in  1913,  the  schools  at  Grand  Rapids  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  garden  fever,  and  it  has  taken  so  effectively  that  seven  prizes  were 
recently  awarded  the  school  children  for  their  excellent  gardens.  The  Club  recently 
made  between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars  at  a  flower  sale. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wallace,  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  gave  a  technical  address 
on  "Corn,  its  origin  and  development."  He  traced  the  origin  of  corn  and  its  methods 
of  fertilization  and  outlined  the  trails  that  different  breeders  had  followed  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  yield  and  to  improve  the  ear.  This  talk  was  illustrated  with 
actual  crosses  and  the  parents  which  produced  these  crosses. 

Major  Steward,  of  the  Camp  Dodge  Red  Cross,  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Bangs  Steward  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Steward,  for  many  years  a  source  of  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  to  her  in  her  farming,  spoke  on  "Methods  of  marketing." 
Major  Steward  believes  that  if  both  ends  of  the  line  are  organized  as  a  working 
unit — the  consumer  at  one  end,  the  producer  at  the  other — the  motor  truck  will  be 
the  connecting  link.  Following  this  talk  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Mid-West  Horti- 
cultural Exposition. 

Thursday  evening  a  banquet  was  held  al  which  out-of-lovvn  members  were 
guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  was  a  delightful  evening.  An  especially 
enjoyable  feature  was  the  talk  by  Mrs.  May  Elliot  Hobbs,  of  Kelmscott,  England,  on 
the  "Position  of  English  women  in  agriculture."  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Conference  which  was  read  by  Mrs.  King. 

On  Friday  the  members  and  their  friends  were  the  guests  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames. 

The  Iowa  State  College  Extension  Bulletin  No.  44,  entitled  "Dressing  and  cur- 
ing pork  on  the  farm,"  gives  definite  instructions  for  curing  pork  by  the  sugar  cure 
and  the  dry  cure,  for  making  a  plain  salt  pork  brine  and  packing  salt  pork  dry. 
These  recipes  have  been  used  and  found  satisfactory.  The  bulletin  is  now  out  of 
print  but  typewritten  copies  may  be  secured  from  the  National  Office. 


A      CHRISTMAS      SALE      OF      GARDEN      INTEREST 

CITY  VANITIES  AM)  COUNTRY  COMFORTS 
At     the     National      Association     Rooms 
414    Madison    Ave.,    New    York- 
Dec  e  in  l>  c  r         8-13 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  for  that 
purpose.  The  expense  of  the  incorporation  was  paid  by  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Colgate,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Curtiss,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L.  Dull,  Mrs.  F,  C.  Farwell, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Miss  Hilda  Loines,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Newell.  The  Association  thanks  the  contributors  most  heartily. 
*  »  *  » 

The  response  to  the  appeal  for  contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, recently  sent  out  by  the  Treasurer,  proves  the  loyalty  of  the  members.  We 
have  not  yet  raised  the  necessary  amount,  however,  and  hope  that  those  who  have 
overlooked  our  appeal  will  send  a  contribution. 

Med-West  Branch 

On  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  adjoining  the  rooms 
of  the  Woman's  City  Club,  is  the  new  office  of  the  Mid-West  Branch,  conveniently 
and  centrally  located  in  the  shopping  district,  and  from  its  windows  a  charming 
glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  walls  are  Adam  green;  the  curtains  of  heavy  linen 
crash  in  the  natural  color;  and  the  electric  light  fixtures  are  dull  black  with  parch- 
ment shades  ornamented  with  a  design  of  wheat  and  goldenrod  symbolizing  "Farm 
and  Garden."  A  bulletin  board  contains  announcements  of  all  kinds,  and  a  space 
is  arranged  for  displaying  members'  produce.  Recently  a  mammoth  persimmon, 
grown  on  a  southern  farm,  attracted  much  attention.  Copies  of  the  Bulletin  and 
interesting  clippings  and  pamphlets  on  farm  and  garden  subjects  are  kept  on  the 
reading  table  for  reference.  A  very  much  appreciated  gift  is  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
King  taken  in  her  own  garden  at  Orchard  House.  Alma.  Michigan. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
29  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  George  S.  Isham,  Chicago,  at  which  Mrs.  May  Elliot 
Hobbs,  of  Kelmscott,  England,  spoke  on  "The  position  of  women  in  England's  Agri- 
cultural Development."  Mrs.  Hobbs  outlined  the  work  of  the  women  of  England  in 
agriculture  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  told  how  the  Land  Service  Corps 
recruited  women  from  all  classes  and  pursuits  to  take  the  places  of  men  so  badly 
needed  on  the  fighting  front,  until  there  was  not  one  man  left  in  farm  work  whose 
place  could  be  taken  by  a  woman.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed  and 
cultivated  that  Great  Britain  might  have  enough  to  eat.  England  is  now  re-building 
her  civilization  and  realizes  that  she  must  have  women  in  it.  Land  allotments  will 
be  made  to  ex-service  women  as  well  as  ex-service  men;  women  will  have  the  same 
facilities  for  emigrating  to  colonies;  opportunities  will  be  provided  for  women  of 
trained  intelligence;  in  short,  the  whole  future  status  of  women  in  agriculture  is  to 
be  changed. 


On  Tuesday,  afternoon,  November  11,  the  Mid-West  Branch  had  its  first  "at 
home"  of  the  season  to  meet  Mrs.  Hobbs.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with  chrysan- 
themums from  members'  gardens.  On  display  was  an  unusually  interesting  collec- 
tion of  mushrooms,  so  interesting  indeed  that  the  guest  of  honor  is  taking  a  photo- 
graph of  them  back  to  England.  After  tea  was  served,  Mrs.  Hobbs  spoke  informally 
on  "Women  in  rural  life." 


Thi-('ity  Gahden  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  Tri-City  Garden  Club  was  held  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Park  Burrows,  whose  lovely  garden,  with  its  beautiful  dahlia  plants, 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Miss  Hallie  Conkling,  of  Muscatine,  brought 
some  of  her  fine  dahlias.  Miss  Marshall  talked  on  winter  gardens,  low-growing 
evergreens,  etc..  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Ames.  la.,  delivered  an  address  on  apiculture. 


Pennsylvania  Branch 

The  Pennsylvania  Branch  extends  thanks  to  the  National  Association  for  its 
offer  of  $50  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Annual  Conference  held  in  May  and  is  glad 
to  announce  that  they  had  to  trespass  on  the  generosity  of  the  National  Association 
only  to  the  extent  of  $11.79. 


LAND  SERVICE  NOTES 

"1  graduated  from  Radcliffe  in  1917,  then  taught  a  year  in  Williamstown.  Last 
summer  I  joined  the  Carver  Hill  Unit,  which  was  my  first  experience  of  any  kind.  I 
liked  it  so  much  that  I  planned  to  go  to  some  agricultural  college  in  the  fall.  After 
ten  weeks  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  stimulating  work  at  Amherst  I  came  to 
Peterborough  to  be  in  charge  of  the  cows  and  dairy  at  Mrs.  William  H.  Schofield's 
estate.  The  care  of  animals  is  what  appeals  to  me  most  and  here  I  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  this.  The  herd  consists  of  nine  Jersey  cows  and  several  calves.  I  have 
one  assistant  who  helps  both  in  the  barn  and  dairy  and  expect  another  next  week.  I 
start  at  six  and  work  until  eleven,  and  then  start  at  three-thirty  again  and  stop  at 
six  with  about  five  hours'  work  on  Sunday.     I  am  in  splendid  physical  condition." 


"During  the  war  I  was  anxious  to  do  something  that  would  be  of  some  help 
and  through  Miss  Ware  I  became  interested  in  farming  and  spent  the  summer  of  1918 
working  on  her  farm  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  there  that  I  met  Mrs.  Robert  Ware. 
Finding  that  I  was  very  much  interested  in  dairying  and  farming  she  helped  me  to 
get  a  scholarship  from  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  and  so  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  go  to  Amherst." 


"I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  I  went  to  High  School. 
From  there  I  went  to  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  after  that  to  Sargent  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education.  For  four  years  I  had  charge  of  the  Physical  Training  in  one 
of  the  New  York  State  Normal  Schools.  Being  compelled  to  rest  off  from  the  physi- 
cal training  for  a  year  or  so,  I  drifted  into  the  business  world,  where  I  became  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  commercial  schools  for  business  training. 

"I  found  this  indoor  life  rather  confining  and  along  with  everybody  else  in  the 
summer  of  1918,  I  became  restless  to  get  into  something  real  and  helpful,  if  possible. 
This  is  how  I  drifted  into  the  farm  work  through  the  help  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  which  put  me  in  touch  with  the  farm  unit  at  Lan- 
caster. Here  I  became  very  enthusiastic  over  farm  work  in  general,  and  after  four 
months  of  study  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  which  course  was  made 
possible  through  the  kindness  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  other  kind  of  life  would  ever  suit  me.  Therefore,  I  joined  up  with 
the  unit  at  the  Ipswich  Training  Station,  where  1  received  first-hand  knowledge  of 
farming  in  its  many  phases." 


"I  was  graduated  from  Smith  College  in  1916,  having  taken  the  courses  in  hor- 
ticulture and  landscape  architecture  in  my  junior  and  senior  years.  In  1917  I  at- 
tended the  summer  school  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  taking  courses  in 
vegetable  gardening,  garden  supervision,  canning  and  drying,  and  so  on.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  (the  two  winters  were  spent  at  home  tutoring)  I  supervised  the  chil- 
dren's home  gardens  in  Williamstown,  spent  one  month  with  the  Hilltop  Farm  Unit 
(Miss  Clark,  Librarian  of  Smith  College  in  charge)  and  attended  the  Wellesley  Col- 
lege Training  Camp  for  Leaders  of  Farm  L^nits  from  which  I  received  a  diploma. 

"While  at  Wellesley  I  made  tentative  arrangements  for  a  position  for  the  summer 

~"T>f  1919,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that   I  should  take  the  ten   weeks'  course  at 

M.  A.  C.     This  I  did  and  my  appreciation  of  what  the  New  England  Branch  of  the 

Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  did  to  make  it  easier  for  me  to  go  is 

deep  and  will  be  lasting.'' 

HAPHAZARD  ,JOTTIX<;S 

Recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  art  of  home  canning,  the 
French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  early  in  the  present  year  asked  if  it  could  borrow 
some  trained  demonstrators  to  teach  American  methods  of  home  canning  fruits,  vege- 
tables, meat  and  fish  in  France.  A  team  of  four  sailed  for  France  early  in  June  and 
have  just  completed  a  series  of  successful  canning  demonstrations.  The  first  course 
included  in  its  student  body  four  directors  of  agricultural  colleges,  two  chiefs,  one 
inspector  general  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  twenty-one  professors  from  the 
different  agricultural  colleges,  four  wounded  French  officers,  six  wives  of  college 
professors,  one  newspaper  reporter  and  one  railroad  agent.  The  second  series  was 
given  to  women  teachers  of  movable  schools.  Other  countries  are  now  asking  about 
the  possibility  of  securing  the  services  of  similar  instruction  teams  in  home  canning. 
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43    Barclay  Street  31-33  W.    Randolph   St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

IMPORTED  BULBS         HO"G"OWN 

AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    HOUSE    LOCATED     IN 
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DARWIN  AND  EARLY  TULIPS 

NARCISSUS-HYACINTHS 

PEONIES 

Write   for  Complete  Autumn   Catalog FREE 


MICE  OR  TULIPS- — WHICH? 

"Has  anyone  a  new  remedy,  which  works,  to  kill  field  mice  in  the  garden?  I 
have  had  them  for  years,  and  they  have  done  thousands  of  dollars'  damage  to  my 
bulbs  and  tuberous  plants,  and  endless  damage  to  my  temper.  I  have  done  every- 
thing which  I  have  been  advised  to  do.  Every  tulip  has  a  neighboring  camphor  ball 
planted  with  it,  and  the  mice  eat  the  tulip  and  considerately  leave  the  camphor*  ball 
for  the  next  visitor.  I  keep  my  tulip  beds  uncovered  all  winter,  according  to  the 
last  advice,  and  the  mice  think  that  I  do  it  for  their  special  benefit.  I  have  planted 
poisonous  grain,  I  have  used  virus,  I  have  set  traps,  and  now  I  just  plain  do  not 
plant  tulips.  But  I  love  them,  and  I  love  gladioli,  and  I  want  to  have  them  just 
like  other  people,  and  I  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  relief  from  their  enemy." 

Do  you  know  of  a  remedy?     Then  write  to  the  General  Secretary  at  once. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Field,  Forest  and  Farm.  Things  interesting  to  young  nature-lovers,  including 
some  matters  of  moment  to  gardeners  and  fruitgrowers.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Florence  Constable  Bicknell.  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
$2.00  net. 

Here  is  a  delightful  book,  intended  first  for  young  people  but  whose  pages  are 
brimming  with  information  for  the  seven  ages  of  man.  With  Fabre's  charming 
writing  the  public  is  now  so  at  home  that  his  name  carries  a  special  recommendation 
to  those  whose  interest  lies  in  insect  life,  physics,  chemistry.  The  title  of  the  volume 
shows  its  range  of  subjects  and  in  the  hands  of  the  translator,  Mrs.  Percy  F.  Bick- 
nell, a  member  of  this  Association,  the  freshness  and  delicacy  of  the  French  tongue 
receive  their  full  due.  We  warmly  commend  this  as  a  holiday  present  for  boys  and 
girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  for  all  who  may  enjoy  a  delightful  set- 
ting-forth  in  simple  language  of  some  of  the  great  facts  and  processes  of  nature. 

Louisa  Y.  King 
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ELECTRIC   IRONING    MACHINES 
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Write    for    Free    Catalog 


HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
or  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


NAPERVILLE    NURSERIES 

WHEN    planning   your   garden 

FOR    1919    LET   US  QUOTE  YOU   ON 

PERENNIALS  SHRUBS  SMALL 

FRUITS  AND  TREES 

Naperville  Nurseries 

NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS 

Established    1866 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR   PERENNIALS 

Hill  Crest  Apiary 

SUSAN   E.   HOWARD.    140  Elm   Street 
Stoneham,  Mass. 

HONEY  BY  PARCEL  POST 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

correspondence  course  in   beekeeping 

individual  instruction 
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$cklii\g$  $eed$ 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being  dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow    vigorously,    produce    bounti 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov 
ers.    It's  free. 
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lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass 

Send  for  Price  List 
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Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer  and. 
Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  everything 
needed  for  your  success.  Copies  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  this 
publication. 
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DID    YOT'? 

OR 

What  Did  You  Do  About  It? 

Why  didn't  you  tell  us  what  you  wanted  in  the  Bulletin?  The  editors-in-charge 
are  not  mind  readers.  They  don't  know  what  you  expect  to  find  in  the  Bulletin 
unless  you  tell  them.  Some  say  they  read  every  word  and  always  find  something 
helpful;  others  criticise  it  but  don't  tell  us  what  they  would  like.  Perhaps  you 
remember  that  in  the  October  issue  our  President  asked  you  to  write  and  tell  us 
just  what  kind  of  a  Bulletin  you  would  like.     We  had  hvo  responses  to  this  request. 

Many  times  we  have  asked  Association  members  to  send  short  items  of  interest 
that  come  to  their  atfention — personal  experiences,  experiments  that  have  proved 
successful,  in  fact,  anything  which  might  be  just  the  information  that  someone  els? 
needs.  Have  you  ever  sent  in  any  items  for  cur  Haphazard  Jottings,  Association 
Notes.,  Experiments  or  Do  You   Know   columns? 

In  the  November  number  we  outlined  a  plan  for  a  Who's  Who  column  in  which 
members  who  have  products  for  sale  would  be  listed  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  the  entire 
year.  We  asked  you  to  write  us  if  you  wished  to  be  lis'ed.  Not  one  reply  until  a 
sHori  time  ago  someone  came  into  the  office  and  asked  when  the  W'ho's  Who  column 
would  appear;  then  a  letter  asking  if  we  had  decided  to  s^art  this  column.  The 
column  will  be  started  as  soon  as  two  or  three  members  send  us  form  of  listing. 
It  does  not  appear  in  this  number  because  you  have  not  told  us  how  you  want  to  be 
listed.     If  you  want  to  be  listed,  please  let  us  know  at  once. 

Did  vou  throw  away  or  allow  to  go  to  waste  seeds  and  bulbs  from  your  gar- 
den? It  was  suggested  that  vou  send  'hem  to  others  who  would  not  have  them 
otherwise.  We  know  women  who  haven't  money  to  spend  on  flowers  but  want  them. 
Why  not  share  vours? 

Perhaps  you  yourself  are  anxious  to  secure  some  special  variety  and  would 
gladly  exchange  some'hing  you  have  for  these  much  desired  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants. 
Let  us  know  about  it  and  your  wants  will  be  printed  in  the  Exchange  Column  free 
of  charge.  Wre  started  an  Exchange  Column  but  we  cannot  make  it  a  success  with- 
out your  co-operation.  Several  members  have  told  us  that  they  would  like  such  a 
'olumn;  so  would  we.     If  you  want  it.  send  in  notices  of  what  you  have  to  exchange. 

The  library  is  yours.  Please  use  it.  There  are  books  we  should  like  to  add 
to  it.  e.  g.  Miss  Jekvll's  and  William  Robinson's  garden  books.  Do  you  know  o£ 
anyone  who  would  like  to  contribute  these  or  other  standard  farm  or  garden  books? 
Magazines  are  also  acceptable.  Wre  are  glad  of  the  more  expensive  garden  maga- 
zines after  you  have  read  them.  One  of  our  friends  sends  to  the  National  Office  her 
copy  of  English  Country  Life.  Another  friend  has  the  publishers  send  several 
papers  direct  to  the  office — American  Fores' ry,  Wallace's  Farmer,  Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer.  Books  and  magazines  are  loaned  to  members  who  have  not  time  to  read  m 
them'  in  the  office.  % 

You  may  be  one  of  those  who  use  the  books  and  information  of  the  Associa-    I 
tion  and  find  them  useful.     If  you  are  not,  possibly  it  is  because  you'  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them.     Let  us  help  you  solve  the  problems  of  your  farm  or  garden  or 
oven  of  vour  window  box. 


Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Inc. 
Monthly  Bulletin 

Vol.  VII.  January,  1920.  No.  7 


CORRESPONDENCE 

November  28,  1919 
Dear  Mrs.  King: 

Before  leaving  this  country  I  should  like  to  express  to  you  as  President  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
has  been  shown  to  me  during  my  stay  both  by  the  National  Association  and  by  thd 
various  Branches  and  by  the  individual  members.  I  feel  that  without  their  cour- 
teous help  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  my  objective — a  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  co-operative  extension  work  in  agricultural  education  of  your  states, 
nor  should  I  have  gained  that  intimate  insight  into  the  home  life  of  this  country 
which  such  openhearted  personal  hospitality  has  enabled  me  to  do,  and  which 
probably,  more  than  anything  else  creates  closer  bonds  between  our  two  nations. 

I  feel  also  that  in  our  particular  interests,  i.  e.,  by  the  creation  of  a  union  of  all 
women  interested  in  country  life  in  its  widest  sense,  whether  from  the  economic  or 
the  social  point  of  view,  (though  indeed  these  two  are  really  indissolubly  one,)  we 
may  be  able  to  render  great  help  to  each  other.  Our  problems,  sd  different  in  de- 
gree, are  in  essentials  the  same.  May  I  characterize  them  as  dealing  with,  the  fun- 
damentals of  individual  and  national  life — the  building  up  of  an  active  rural  com- 
munity in  which  woman  may  find  scope  for  her  development  in  the  economic  sphere 
as  well  as  in  the  actual  life  of  the  home.  There  seem  to  me  then  these  possible  lines 
of  work  for  both  Associations: 

(1)  Careful  inquiry  into  all  possible  openings  for  women  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  their  attendant  industries  and  educational  facilities  available  for 
such. 

(2)  Practical  demonstrations  of  such  work — for  instance  a  member  success- 
fully carries  on  a  farm  over  a  series  of  years,  a  record  of  her  work  showing  cost- 
accounting,  record  of  Stocks,  etc.,  should  be  published;  or  again  a  co-operative  effort 
in  growing,  canning,  or  marketing  is  started.  These  should  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  any  other  agricultural  bodies,  either  private  or  state,  in  order  that  the  imputa- 
tion so  often  brought  against  women's  work  in  agriculture  as  impractical  might  be 
refuted. 

(3)  Other  bodies  should  be  brought  to  affiliate,  even  bodies  of  consumers  in 
cities  and  towns,  thereby  bringing  country  and  town  into  closer  touch. 

(4)  Establishment  of  more  scholarships,  both  national  and  international,  and 
not  only  for  actual  study  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  but  for  research  questions 
of  rural  sociology,  which  is  a  wide  field  practically  untouched. 

(5)  Establishment  of  closer  connections  between  the  branches  and  their  state 
and  county  colleges. 


.DnI(^02ifeE^B8iAeifrah£&fii9  d&ttBnflartlttl  Jd§«(Dd^Bfa3rTd?liBflafilXBn 
with  a  state  institution,  to  be  used  for  practical  instruction  as  part  or  its  teaching 
machinery.  I  think  really  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
society  such  as  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  either  in  England  .dfVinictlfe 
United  States,  is  that  we  can  undertake  work  from  which  State  services  are-pre- 
cluded. We  can  thereby  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  state  institutions. 
This  wras  strikingly  shown  during  the  war.  in  the  case  of  the  Woman's  National 
Land  Service  Corps  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Union  of  Englan^;  which/  .anj&i- 
pating  the  field  for  skilled  women  for  individual  work  on  farms,  trained  from  first 
to  last  a  body  of  women  numbering  upwards  of  9,000  who  proved  to  be  ,of  incalcu- 
lable assistance  both  individually  and  later  on  when  many  of  them  acted  as  leaders 
ofn  rflTrrr,  noTiBno??/?  YmmnTr  ■  a  gfliTtm  3rn  of  nworil  nsad  asr! 

and  instructors;  for  the.  G^ver^ment  Land  Army,  -r    •      ,       .  r  r        a 

adt  ^ust  now  when  all  thjs^wor^  ^c(©rnpara lively  new  for  women,  as  in  the  same 
way  was  formerly  the  case  with  medicine,  we  are  struggling  for  equal  opportunities 
in  agricultural  education  both  practical  and  scientific,  it  is  especially  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  association  which  might  bring  representation  drawn  from 
experience  and  research   to   bear   upon   any   national    or   local    scheme,   and  which 

lil^rffirr^Uy  advi*e  »P°n  all  questions  pertaining  to  womei).^  ^  ^  . 

ro  oifMay  I  assure  you  that  I  should^e^  ft  4prI  anything  I  can^ejspnaj^o 

^teoaWM^ble  project  to  bring  .^t^o^o^ations  into  close*  fto^§bo3  ^ 

-ab  ni  jnaraflib  joa  ^rnsldorq  inO     .radio  don?  oJ  ql  *° urs  verY        ^bi  aids  od  jboi 

-nut  adj  dirw  snilfi^b  sb  medi  ssir9JoBifid,3  I  vbIA     .smse    ^AY    ^LLI0T    Jrl0BPs^9iig 

******* 
-moo  leim  sviJdb  as  io  qt;  aniblrnd  adt— alii  [BnoitBn  has  I/iubivibni  10  alBlnomfib 
3r9dq2^rn%fmt9d?fer^  suggestion  that  a  general  appeal  be  s$$  ^^1^,^- 

tion  to  the  urgent  need  for  continued  greater  food  and  other  needed  production  in 

our  country.     The   war   has   most   seriously  reduced   the   productive   forces    of   all 

European  countries,  which  will  be  still  aggravated  by  the  general  labor  disturbances 

of  these  wrecked  countries  that  for  a  time  longer  must  be  supplied  from  our  own 

supplies.     If  confidence  is  shaken  in  credit  to  pay  for  the  goods  sent  to  these^e- 

pleted  countries,  expojt^l\0<jeasft^d^  |Mob#  ^tainl7 

rage  again^  ^10w  19r{  }0  btooar  b  .^ibcw  io  aahaa  b  ravo  rmsi  b  no  aahiBo  ^Uu\ 
..  "Under-production  is  a  danger  not  far  in  the  future!  in  our  oavu  country  as  a 
result  of  the  continued  determination  of  labor  unions  to  force  less  hours  of  work 
and  increased  cost  of  production  through  demands  for  higher  wages.  I  find  in 
my  town  a  larger  number  of  farmers  are  deciding  not  to  employ  extra  labor,  at  the 
present  cost,  the  coming  season,  with  which  to  produce  surplus  crops,  for  w^tlL-jtJbe 
constant  demand  by  city  officials  for  lower  cost  of  food  supplies  regardless  of  their 
cost  to  the  farmer  to  produce  them,  they  will  not  produce  a  surplus  at  a  loss.     If 

this  decision  should  become  universal,  we  shall  see  a  very  serious  condition  in  our 
dhb   .ii  <  iriorloa  9Toni   K)  LsjsIS.    Cl^F 

own  country  and  appalling  conditions  in  Europe,  as  our  exports  will  cease  if  these 

conditions  develop,  of  which  there  is  danger. 

"Only  by  rushing  off  a  large  crop  of  apples  with  a  force  of  thirty  men  and 

women  before  the  long  strike  in  New  York  began,  when  thousands  of  barrels  of 

apples  and  other  food  products  were  received  and  wasted  lying3  upon  the  docks, 


I  should  have  met  with  great  loss.     The  ta^^,^^  WMWP&MmM, 
and^rendered  most  valuable  service  in  gettin^^p^jjfl^  gf^^^  gra^e,,, 

_,  _  .bsbiBwsi  yliloh 

George  T.  Powell,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

onvnr 

CAMPANULAS^1  XBfn  a^xod-wobniw  loobnl 
Lilian  C.  Aldersoi?11'  oi  ^l98,i  xod  ddi  TO*  ™IIoD  « 

If  one  has  time  and  inclination  to  specialise1  (SrfV^MngPe*  §£8Qjl0oi0$\£88%  tr/e° 
bell-flower  family  offers  an  enchanting  field  fo^tery*  feftme1I8f'}'rfe0s^)ecTes&?oun9a 
growing  wild  in  the  northeastern  states  are,  in  fact,  garden  escapes  and  form  a,  link 
with  cultivation.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  drift  of  C.  rapunculoidcs 
just  where  the  informal  garden  tempts  one  to  wander  along  winding  paths  through 
half  shade  and  shrubbery.  Its  masses  of  purple  bell-shaped  flowers  hanging  to  one 
side  of  the  stiff  stems  light  up  the  shadows  with  a  subdued  warmth  of  colour. 

C.  glomerata  is  another  of  the  tall  purple-flowering  species  differing  markedly 
from  C.  rapunculoides  in  its  erect  habit  of  growth  and  crown  of  flowers.  These  are 
borne  in  dense  heads  or  glomes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  separate  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  rough  and  hairy,  and  the  plant,  although  showy,  lacks  the  graceful  habit 
characteristic  of  the  family.    ,i8no°  8I  313rii  aJnBl(I  ^°  eoio"°  eAioi  &emo°  9no  n3rIW 

The  Scotch  hairbell,  C.  rotundifolia,  is  a  tiny  delicate  plant,  yet  so  hardy  tha> 
it  thrives  under  Alpine  conditions.  These  may  be  raised  from  seed  and  naturalized 
in  the  rocky  places  that  they  love  best.  The  small  tuft  of  leaves  that  gives  the 
plant  its  name  is  formed  one  year  for  the  next  and  is  succeeded  by  thin  wiry  stems 
bearing  light-green  linear  leaves  and  a  succession  of  violet-blue  bells  nodding  on 
fragile  and  hair-like  stems.  Closely  resembling  C.  rotundifolia,  in  flower,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  habit  of  growth  is  C.  carpatica,  the  harebell  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  with '  its  white  variety  C.  carp,  alba,  a  tufted  plant  six  to  nine  feet  high 
with  a  mat  of  basal  leaves  and  bell-shaped  blue  flowers  borne  on  slender  .stems. 
This  is  an  excellent  border  plant  that  thrives  when  the  soil  is  not  too  dry  or  the 
sun  burning  r/oTin  lUfft  .a*"""****^  ^Baslorfw  sgnl  sdi 

The  best  known  SmTruo^  p¥p#ar3pr^n  ^fo^M^ 
This  is  practically  biennial  in  this  country  and  a  new  batch  of  plants  must  be 
raised  each  year  for  flowerir^vttel'FP&iefifjp/, .xTJ^liHWiv63  care  and  trouble  but 
nojgiggle  garden  flower  so  richly  repays  one  as  the  Canterbury  Bell.  Var.  calycan- 
themq,  "Cup-and-Saucer"  or  "Hose-in-Hose,"  has  the  calyx  coloured  like  the  corolla. 
Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  a  grouping  of  the  three  colours,  rose,  white  and 
blue,  in  all  their  flaunting  fulness  of  early  June  flowering^  19raiB}  9fjj  }0  aop[^0„ 

Campanula  persicifolia  is  the  best  perennial  garden  species.  The  two  varieties 
have  large  cup-shaped  blue  and  white  flowers,  which,  while  not  as  showy  as  the 
Canterbury  bells,  have  yet  the  advantage  of  a  longer  period  of  bloom.  The  foliage 
is  characteristic  and  gives  to  the  plant  its  name,  peach-leaved  campanula. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  drawn  between  wild  and  garden  forms  of  Cam- 
panui<i.  The  only  classification  possible  has  to  do  with  the  height  .and  that  is  an 
afffefelWflPBfeb  t*^to3a^rffe^¥M9rroDi%rf!  ?n"fe^  MpMftlwrfSi 


each  species,  whether  biennial  or  perennial,  border  or  alpine.  Whoever  will  devote 
even  a  little  time  and  attention  to  this  fascinating  family  will  surely  find  themselves 
richly  rewarded. 

INDOOR  WTNDOW-ROXES 

Indoor  window-boxes  may  range  from  the  most  simple,  costing  before  the  war 
a  dollar  for  the  box  itself,  to  the  most  elaborate  costing  perhaps  fifty  dollars.  If 
one  does  not  choose  to  buy  the  box,  plain  or  selfwatering  (the  latter  contains 
sponges  on  the  bottom  and  a  small  tank  which  needs  to  be  filled  about  twice  a 
week),  one  can  get  a  local  carpenter  to  make  one  of  wood  the  desired  size  and  line 
it  with  tin  which  usually  can  be  done  at  moderate  cost.  It  may  then  be  painted  to 
match  interior  woodwork.  Soil  should  be  procured  from  a  wholesome  greenhouse, 
generally  to  be  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  This  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
getting  earth  of  the  proper  richness.  The  local  florist  is  too  apt  to  advise  a  strong 
fertilizer,  which  forces  a  sudden  and  too  rapid  growth  and  wastes  the  vitality  of 
the  plant.  Plants  do  not  thrive  near  steam  heat.  If  the  radiator  is  under  the  win- 
dow a  board  shelf  should  be  placed  six  inches  or  more  above  it  and  the  box  set 
back  on  the  shelf  so  that  the  force  of  hot  air  does  not  come  too  near  the  foliage. 
When  one  comes  to  the  choice  of  plants  there  is  considerable  variety.  A  charming 
arrangement  all  in  green  is  of  small  palms  and  ferns  of  the  long-leaved  Boston 
type  and  asparagus  sprengeri  lo  trail  over  the  edge.  One  with  more  color  is  of 
Primrose,  the  Chinese  or  other  common  variety  but  not  the  malacoides  which  is  too 
delicate,  and  either  Irish  ivies  or  asparagus  sprengeri  for  the  edge.  For  late 
autumn,  if  the  room  is  kept  cool,  some  of  the  smaller  chrysanthemums  are  very 
effective  and  will  last  several  weeks.  Hardy  begonias  and  ferns  used  together  make 
a  pleasing  combination  for  the  entire  season.  For  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
bulbs  may  be  used  among  ferns,  but  the  flowers  last  only  a  week  indoors.  If  the 
box  is  used  merely  as  a  container  for  the  pots  and  not  filled  with  earth,  the  plants 
may  be  changed  easily  from  time  to  time.  It  is  always  advisable,  and  usually 
cheaper,  to  buy  from  the  large  wholesale  greenhouses,  and  the  plants  themselves 
suffer  much  less  when  they  make  only  the  one  change  of  abode. 

E.   Loines. 

HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

Women,  Take  Notice.  Do  you  realize  there  are  fifteen  million  women 
who  have  the  right  to  vote?  Therefore,  watch  the  candidates  for  election,  find  out 
what  they  stand  for  and  if,  like  Governor  Smith  of  New  York,  they  understand  the 
position  of  the  farmer  and  look  out  for  his  interests,  vote  for  them. 

Malt  sugar  syrup,  a  brand  new  sweet  that  has  both  the  sweetness  of  sugar  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  sugar,  has  been  brought  to  our  notice.  In  addition  to  being 
sweet  it  has  a  delicious  flavor  for  cooking  and  baking  purposes,  and  for  making 
candy  it  is  often  better  than  sugar  as  it  will  not  so  readily  crystallize. 

Recognizing  that  the  average  city  man  knows  very  little  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture and  that  he  is  often  unjust  in  his  conclusions  simply  because  he  does  not  know 


the  facts,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  has  established  a  speakers' 
bureau  which  will  furnish  farmer  speakers  to  go  before  clubs,  conventions,  and 
gatherings  of  business  men  and  city  people,  to  give  them  briefly  and  in  a  clear 
and  intelligent  manner  the  farmer's  viewpoint. 

Here  is  a  list  of  films  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  county 
agents;  see  that  some  of  them  are  shown  in  your  town  or  city.  The  cities  need  edu- 
cation on  such  rural  subjects  as  some  of  those  listed  below:  Control  of  Hog  Cholera; 
Selecting  a  Laying  Hen;  Milk  and  Honey  to  Feed  a  Hungry  World;  Training 
Boys  for  Farm  Service;  The  Leak  Disease  of  Potatoes;  Wheat  Grading  under  Fed- 
eral Supervision;  The  Barbarous  Barberry;  Feeding  America  from  Its  Own  Back- 
yard; The  Red  Cross  Pig  Club;  Agricultural  and;  Forest  Resources  of  the  United 

States. 

****** 

The  following  is  quoted  from  The  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Bulletin,  No.  4:  "The  women  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  they  are  forty-three  in  number.  Some  of  them  are  married 
and  some  are  not.  Some  of  them  are  farmers  and  milk  producers  from  choice  and 
some  by  inheritance.  They-  form  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  membership, 
but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  among  them  are  some  of  the  keenest  and  most  . 
efficient  farm  proprietors  in  Connecticut.  We  are  glad  there  are  so  many  of  them 
on  our  membership  list.     They  are  good  payers  and  good  stayers.     We  wish  there 

might  be  many  more  of  them." 

****** 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  has  raised  $200,000  for  junior  work.  Mr.  0.  H. 
Benson,  formerly  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  agricul- 
turist in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  the  North  and  West,  has  been 
engaged  to  develop  similar  work  in  New  England  for  five  years  with  headquarters 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  office. 

****** 
Have  any  of  our  members  grown  Rosa  Hugonis?     If  so  what  was  their  success? 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Making  Money  from  Hens.  Harry  E.  Lewis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, $1.40  net. 

Professor  Lewis  dedicates  his  new  book  to  "America's  poultry  industry;  an  oc- 
cupation financially  sound  and  truly  worth  while;  an  industry  which  is  a  national 
asset  of  far-reaching  economic  importance."  Thus  at  the  outset  does  he  give  to  his 
readers,  poultry  farmers,  in  fact  or  in  prospect  as  they  may  be,  wholesome  stimulus 
and  encouragement. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  outlines  in  a  general  way  the  favorable  factors  in  the 
poultry  industry  to-day,  in  contrast  to  the  four-year  period  of  depression  from 
which  it  has  just  emerged.     Following  this,  Professor  Lewis  takes  up  point  by 


point  the  essential  elements  in  poultry  farming,  beginning  with  the  selection  of 
the  breed  and  going  through  the  various  stages  of  the  work  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  farmer,  such  as  incubation,  brooding,  the  feeding  and  housing  of  the 
growing  stock  and  the  laying  hens,  the  selection  of  the  good  hen  and  the  culling  of 
the  poor  one,  till  he  reaches,  in  his  last  chapter,  what  represents  the  acme  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  industry  to-day,  that  is,  the  prolongation  of  the  short  winter  day  into  a 
length  commensurate  with  that  of  the  summer  day  by  the  artificial  lighting  of  the 
laying  houses,  and  thus  obtaining  results  that  were  undreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  poultryman  of  even  five  years  ago. 

To  paraphrase  Professor  Lewis'  words  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  review, 
we  may  say  that  his  book  is  scientifically  and  practically  sound  and  truly  worth 
while.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professional  poultry  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  amateur. 

Lillian   Walter. 

Beginner's  Bee  Book.    Frank  C.  Pellett.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 

$1.25  net. 

Pellett's  "Beginner's  Bee  Book,"  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  veritable  storehouse 
of  information  to  the  aspiring  novice  and  should  find  a  place  on  the  beekeepr's 
book  shelf  with  "Productive  Beekeeping"  and  also  "Practical  Queen  Rearing"  by 
the  same  author.  It  is  a  safe  and  practical  guide  and  can  be  relied  on  in  every 
particular  as  the  text  elucidates  throughout  in  the  most  complete  manner  how  to 
successfully  start  with  bees  and  love  the  work. 

The  text  has  been  illustrated  with  essential  cuts,  not  enough  to  confuse  but  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  supplement  the  written  word.  While  it  is  a  book  for  beginners, 
it  looks  forward  to  advanced  studies  and  opens  up  vistas  of  possibilities.  The  glos- 
sary is  especially  comprehensive  and  a  mastery  of  it  will  aid  the  hopeful  student 
of  apiculture.  The  material  offered  has  been  collected  from  a  wide  field  of  experi 
ence  and  can  but  profit  and  inspire  one  to  further  effort.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
amateur  beekeeper,  also  to  the  city  dweller,  who  hopes  sometime  to  "own  a  place 
outside."  The  reviewer's  commendation  and  concurrence  with  the  author  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  both  love  their  bees  and  study  their  welfare,  which  it  is  hoped  the 
book  will  promote. 

Susan   E.   Howard. 

GARDEN   MORSELS 

I  have  two  things  in  mind  to  commend — Professor  Mulford's  just  issued  circu- 
lar No.  62  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "Horticultural  exhibitions 
and  garden  competitions,"  and  Reginald  Farrer's  important  new  work  in  two  vol- 
umes, 'The  English  Rock  Garden."  The  circular  will  help  all  garden  clubs;  the 
book,  all  rock  gardeners.  I  should  like  also  to  urge  all  women  .vith  gardens  this 
year  to  buy  more  seeds  of  flowers  than  usual,  as  under  Quarantine  Order  No.  37 
we  are  deprived  of  many  plants  for  our  gardens  which  in  former  times  we  might 
individually  import.     Flower  seeds  from  abroad  are  not  prohibited;  I  suggest  that 


re  keep  close  track  of  good  things  winning  prizes  or  mention  in  English  and  French 
>eriodicals,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  remembering  that  the  only  way  now  to  fill  the 
;aps  left  in  our  gardens  by  this  restrictive  order  of  the  Government  is  to  look  far 
head  in  sowing  and  planting.  Fortunately  we  have  some  very  advanced  plant 
>nd  seed  lists  in  this  country  now,  many  more  than  even  five  years  ago;  but  one 
m  the  lookout  for  novelties  must  still  watch  for  news  from  other  countries,  too. 

Louisa  Y.  King. 

NEW    MEMBERS — NOVEMBER 

Allen,  Mrs.  Sidney,  325  Ridge  St.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Ambrose,  Miss  Edna,  265  Centre  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Bailey,  Miss  Esther,  1172  l\fassachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Height1;,  Mass. 

Barstow,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Ha  Hou  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Bicknell,  Mrs.  Pe^j|\,9§j^^g^lan<jb  ^ve.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Boice,  Mrs.  H.  K.,Jj^  r^uy-Park,  West  Orange,  NfjJ.'g  jj 

Brower,  Mrs.  H,%n^^  West  Orange,  N.  Jfow9rj  ^  ,W  .alIVi 

Browip%  ftfefeaflijoS"'  f  232  39th  St^  EJeft  %o^es,  ^VlrJoM  aarM  "tobu 

Chalfant,  Miss  Isab^jC.,^^.^:..  "j^ortij.  Av^^.^.^Pit^b^rgr^jf  a^^ 

Colby,  M^jgvege.^Jj^w^llyn  Park,  Weslf  Qijangj^^j  Js.iM  .iddosmuAoZ 

Colgate,  Mrs.  Russell,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Qrange,  N.  J. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Douglas  F.,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.;  J^    aJy[    i9nol2 

Dane,  Mrs.  Williajg^le^gy^ Park,  West  Qraj^fes{j5iJ83iM;  .n£rrr§no-d8 

De  Witt,  Mr^  |^%ew9p.,^upm^^L^i(^77  28  ..j  jujoIxadD  aaiM  .-redsT 

Douglass,  Ityjg)  Bfogf,  fcWe.!lFHliWfel^s^P^SttiSBfeO  .8iM  «i 

Dow,  Mrs.  W.  C.  1316  4th  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Edison,  Mrs,  Thomas  A.,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Farr,  Mrs.  Powjff^e^P.range,  N.  jJfe9wnommoD  £<")£  t.2  ;M  .aiM  JifiV 

Fort,  Miss  Margretta,  262  Charlton  Ave.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Gage,  Mrs.  Homer,  j{  j^es/r^gt.^^rgester,  Mass.  fj  .mdIA  .aiM  JIbW 

Gaskill,  Mrs.  Geqrge-  A,,  31  Fruit  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Givens,  Miss  Nettie  I.,  1623  15th  St.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Greenslet,  Mrs.  Ferris,  5  Charles  River  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  ,0jIbW 

Hostetler,  Mjs,s  Roberta,  1244  East  River  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa.     .3nlB^ 

Ingalls,  .Jkfrs.  rFercy,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  .JJjjf.  .T  .aiM  .irefedW 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Albert,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  $qL  g   1  ,51M  ,9lirfW 

Jewett,  Mrs.  j^Jjf-,  |$til>JfJn$?lAve.,  Cambridge,  Mas^s    w    glIyj  tlgmJy 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Harry  B.,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.       (Ij^; 

Judge,  Mrs.  pc^i^jJ^O^I^ockingbird  Valley,  Loujpilfo  %Y*<n?niiM 

Kilbourne,  Miss.JJelen,  47  High  St.,  Orange,  N.  J.  f  .3TM  JloibooW 

Kirtland,  Miss  £.  C.r  157  Harrison  St.*  East  Orange,  Nnf .  ZJy[  ^fouT 

Kirtland,  Miss  May,  157  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Lasell,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Oakhurst,  Whitinsville,  Mass.     ;     ^    3  3afl/[  t9SnoY 

Lee,  Mr.  Samuel,  57  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Lee,  Mrs.  Samuel,  57  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Leiner,  Miss  Pauline,  Castle  Farm,  Charles  River,  Mass. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  46  Elm  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  David  Gordon,  12  Scott  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Merck,  Mrs.  George,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Meservey,  Miss  Emma,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Centre  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Morris,  Mrs.  J.  Cheston,  Jr.,  Spring  House,  Pa. 
Morriss,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Box  55,  Montvale,  N.  J. 
Munn,  Mr.  C.  A.,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  561  Elm  St.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Osgood,  Mrs.  Dana,  "Lawlah,"  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Parker,  Mrs.  George  Lawrence,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Parrish,  Mr.  Henry,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Piper,  Mrs.  Walter  E.,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Platner,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  1  Shady  Hill  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  118  East  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Quimby,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ramsey,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  Clover  Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Read,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  R.  2,  Box  4  'a,'  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Schumacher,  Miss  Emma,  18  Devereaux  St.,  Marblehead,   Mass. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry,  67  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Stoner,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 
Strongman,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.,  South   Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Taber,  Miss  Charlotte  L.,  82  Washington  Place,  New  York  City. 
Tibbetts,  Mrs.  Geraldine  C,  39  West  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Tilden,  Miss  Edith  S.,  55  White  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Tilney,  Mrs.  K.  Sheldon,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vail,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  464  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Walker,  Mrs.  John  Y.  G.,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wall,  Mrs.  Albert,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wallner,  Mrs.  Louis,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Walton,  Miss  Edith,  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Walton,  Miss  Florence,  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Florence  A.,  308  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Portland,  Me. 
Whelen,  Mrs.  T.  Duncan,  5641  Overbrook  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
White,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Cor.  17th  Ave.  &  20th  St.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Whitmer,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  2900  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Henry,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Woodroff,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.,  1414  33rd  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Yardley,  Mrs.  Farnham,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Yetter,  Mrs.  Franklyn,  112  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Yonge,  Miss  C.  B.,  37  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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TREES  SHRUBS  FLOWERS 

CHICAGO  ADDRESS 


NURrEKVGL.EIM'VIEVl/  >^inois 
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PEONIES    A    SPECIALTY 


CARUSBROOK    FARM 

GLENVIEW.     ILL. 


WRITE 

43    Barclay    Street 
NEW   YORK 


OR    X^^  CALL 

31-33    W.    Randolph    St. 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

Imported        BULBS       HoME  G"OWN 
AMERICAS     FOREMOST     HOUSE     LOCATED     IN 
ITS   TWO    FOREMOST   DISTRIBUTING    CENTERS 

DARWIN   AND   EARLY  TULIPS 

NARCISSUS-HYACINTHS 

PEONIES 


■e    f6r    Comple 


in    Catalog- 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENT 


GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 
School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa.,   (18  miles  from  Philadelphia)    offers  Two 
Year  Diploma  Course  beginning  January  20th,  1920.     Lectures  and  practical  work 
with    greenhouses,    gardens,    orchards,    canning    kitchen,    apiary,    live    stock.      Voca- 
tional course  in  Poultry,  Jan.  20th  to  Mar.  29th.     Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENCE 
.  The  directions  for  poisoning  pine  mice  given  below  have  been  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  may  be  an  answer  to  the  query  "Mice  or  Tulips. 
Which?",  primed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

"Cut  sweet  potatoes  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  grapes.  Place  3  quarts  of 
these  cut  baits  in  a  pan  or  bucket,  and  from  a  salt  shaker  slowly  sift  over  them 
one-eighth  ounce  of  powdered  strychnine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  baking 
soda,  stirring  constantly  so  that  the  poison  is  evenly  distributed.  (Poison  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  potatoes  are  cut  and  bait  should  be  put  out  while  fresh.)  One 
or  two  pieces  of  the  bait  should  be  dropped  into  the  mouse  tunnels  through  the 
natural  openings  or  through  openings  made  with  the  finger.  Mole  runways  should 
be  similarly  poisoned  as  they  usually  ^harbor  pine  mice.  The  mouse  tunnels  are 
extensive  and  usually  reach  to  several  trees.  If  all  the  tree  rows  are  systematically 
poisoned,  placing  the  baits  in  two  or  three  freshly  used  holes  at  or  near  each  tree, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  poison  the  area  between  the  tree  rows.  A  strip  around 
the  border  of  the  orchard  also  should  be  treated.  Orchards  thoroughly  poisoned 
'ate  in  the  fall  will  not  be  bothered  by  pine  mice  during  the  winter  and,  although 
the  mice  may  reinfest  the  orchard  'he  next  spring,  they  rarely  damage  the  trees 
during  the  summer.  Poisoning  n  ice  late  in  the  fall  should  be  made  one  of  \h~ 
routine  practices  of  every  successful  orchardist  in  an  infested  district.  In  an  orchard 
uf  average  infestation  the  cost  of  poisoning,  including  poison  supplies  and  labor, 
should  not  exceed  25  or  35  cents  per  acre. 

Caution. — All  poison  containers  and  all  utensils  used  in  the  preparation  of 
poison  should  be  kept  plainly  labeled  and  out  of  reach  of  children,  irresponsible 
persons,  and  live  stock. 


FIFTH    AVENUE 
37th    and    38th    Sts..    NEW    YORK 

PUTNEE"  GARDEN  CLOTHES 

FOR   WOMEN    FARMERS 

MADE      EXCLUSIVELY      FOR 

FRANKLIN  SIMON   8c  CO. 


PUTNEES     OF      BLUE     OR     KHAKI      GALETEA 

OR  Trouville  CLOTH 

Smock  of  blue  or  khaki  galetea 

or  Trouville  cloth 

Khaki    Hat 


$4.00 


$4.00 
Sl.OO 


ELECTRIC   LABOR   SAVERS 
ELECTRIC    WASHING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC    IRONING    MACHINES 
ELECTRIC  VACUUM   CLEANERS 
SAVE    YOU    TIME    AND    MONEY 
MAKE    YOUR    HOME    HAPPIER 
Write    for    Free    Catalog 


HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

147  West  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
or  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 


Naperville  Nurseries 

when    planning   your   garden 
for  1919  let  us  quote  you  on 

PERENNIALS  SHRUBS  SMALL 

FRUITS  AND  TREES 

Naperville  Nurseries 

NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS 

Established    1866 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   PERENNIALS 

Hill  Crest  Apiary 

SUSAN    E.    HOWARD.    140  Elm   Street 
Stoneham.  Mass. 

HONEY  BY  PARCEL  POST 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

correspondence  course  in   beekeeping 

individual  instruction 
at    apiary     in     season 


SeKlmgs  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being   dependable. 

They  are  true  to  type. 

Grow  vigorously,  produce  bounti- 
fully. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov. 
ers.    It's  free. 


MAX  SCHLING.inc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send   for   Price   List 
WHAT    HAVE  YOU    READ   ABOUT 

DEHYDRATED 

OLD    FASHIONED 

NEW  ENGLAND  VEGETABLE 

SOUP  MIXTURE? 

DELICIOUS    FOR    SOUPS    AND    STEWS 

20c.  the  Package  $2  Dozen 

Makes   lO  Servings 

NEW    ENGLAND    DEHYDRATING    CO. 
WALPOLE.    MASS. 

WHEN     YOU    WANT    THE    BEST 

SEEDS.   PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET   THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues    issued    in    Spring,    Summer    and 

Autumn,     contain    the     best    of     everything 

needed    for    your    success.      copies    mailed 

free    to   all    applicants    who    mention    this 

publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
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NEW  MEMBERS DECEMBER 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  1927  Arlington  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Bunny,  Miss  E.  V.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Coale,  Miss  Edith  S.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
Darr,  Mrs.  F.  J.  A.,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
Decker,  Mrs.  George,  3  Temple  Lane,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Deutsch,  Mrs.  Isaac,  2135  Main  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  James,  Jr.,  86  Home  Ave.,  Ruthreford,  N.  J. 
Folwell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1009  College  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Haller,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Ednor,  Md. 
Hill,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  1722  West  101st  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Hilton,  Miss  Virginia,  17  Schuyler  Court,  New  York  City. 
Johnston,  Miss  Mary,  111.  Woman's  Club,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Lindsay,  Mrs.  Seton,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Lord,  Miss  Harriet,  155  East  72nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Priester,  Mrs.  Oscar,  2516  Fulton  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Reeves,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  1133  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Rouse,  Miss  Adele,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Roy,  Miss  Ivy  E.,  417  West  118th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sanderson,  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.,  345  West  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Seeler,  Mrs.  Edgar  V.,  Dingleton  Farm,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. 
Silverberg,  Miss  Kate,  771  Saratoga  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Leopold,  25  River  Drive,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Strauss,  Miss  Edith  C,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Thomas  O.,  2422  Orchard  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
White,  Mrs.  Benton  F.,  37  West  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Wicks,  Mrs.  F.  S.,  210  Green  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Wiley,  Miss  Margaret,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Woodcock,  Miss  Fidelia  G.,  1744  First  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  list  of  new  members  for  November  printed  in  the  January  number, 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Ramsey  should  read  Miss  Mabel  E.  Ranney. 

MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 

GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Twelve   Weeks'   Course    (Apr.   6th— June   26th)    in   FLORICULTURE,   VEGETABLE 

GARDENING,  FRUIT  GROWING,  POULTRY,  BEES,  and  allied  subjects. 

Summer  Course  Aug.  2nd — Aug.  28th. 

Write  for  circular. 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  Ambler,  Penna. 

(18  miles  from  Philadelphia) 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

FOR  SALE 

For  April  delivery:  Washington  Asparagus,  one  year  old  roots,  $1.00  a  doz.;  $5.00 
a  hundred.     New  Zealand  Spinach  plants,  50  cents  a  doz.;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
M.    V.    LANDMANN,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  R.  D.   No.  2- 

REDUCE  THE  H.  C.  L. 

In  response  to  a  write-up  of  one  of  our  Sales  we  have  received  more  than  one 
hundred  letters  from  women  who  have  something  to  sell.     We  know  that  our  mem- 
bers would  like  products  direct  from  the  farm  if  they  knew  where  to  get  them.  " 
Please  send  in  your  wants  at  once  so  that  we  may  put  you  in  communication  with 
producers. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
reads  like  a  romance.  It  came  about  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  David  Lubin,  a 
successful  California  merchant  with  a  constructive  mind,  who  became  a  farmer. 
He  found  that  nowhere  in  the  world  could  accurate  information  about  the  supply  of 
the  world's  food  staples  be  obtained,  so  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  suggested  that  an  institute  be  organized  to  undertake  the  work,  but  the 
Secretary  was  not  interested.  Then  he  went  to  England  and  France  with  no  better 
success.  Finally  on  October  4,  1904,  he  arrived  in  Rome  and  soon  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  King,  who  on  January  1,  1905  issued  a  proclamation  sug- 
gesting that  a  conference  of  delegates  of  the  different  nations  be  held  in  Rome.  In 
May,  1905.  the  representatives  of  thirty-six  nations  were  gathered  in  Rome  and  a 
treaty  was  drawn  up  organizing  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  It  took 
considerable  time  to  complete  the  organization  so  that  it  was  not  until  1909  that  the 
Institute  really  began  work  on  international  crop  reports. 

The  Institute  is  not  an  agricultural  college;  it  is  not  an  international  congress, 
or  experiment  station.  It  is  an  international  economic  parliament,  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  supported  by  the  different  nations  represented,  the  King  of 
Italy  giving  300,000  liras  a  year.  The  United  States  pays  $8,000  a  year  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Institute  and  $5,000  additional  for  translating  the  pub- 
lications into  English,  French  being  the  official  language  of  the  Institute.  The  In- 
stitute publishes  monthly  an  International  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics, 
an  International  Review  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  and  an  Inter- 
national Review  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  addition  to  the  half-yearly  reports 
there  are  Year-Books  of  Agricultural  Legislation  and  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  the 
latter  being  an  inventory  of  the  world's  agricultural  resources,  areas,  production, 
exports,  imports,  prices,  freight  rates,  etc. 

During  the  war  the  work  of  the  Institute  went  on  as  before.  None  of  the  bel- 
ligerant  nations  abrogated  the  treaty.  Communications  with  the  Central  Empires, 
| by  Government  permission,  went  on  regularly  through  Switzerland,  and  the  tem- 
porary withholding  of  their  crop-reporting  data  was  of  no  moment  so  long  as  they 
were  cut  off  from  international  trade.  Thus  in  the  Institute  we  have  a  League  of 
Nations  for  economic  purposes  which  should  be  worked  to  the  utmost.      (At  present 


fifty-eight  Governments  are  represented  in  the  Institute.)  It  will  be  a  steadying 
influence  on  the  new  countries  springing  up  in  Europe,  who  in  time  will  come  into 
the  Institute  for  advice  and  help. 

Each  nation  has  a  delegate  at  Rome  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  in  building  up  a 
better  agriculture  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Lubin  was  U.  S.  delegate  from  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  until  his  death  in  January,  1918.  No  one  has 
been  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Lubin's  place  as  yet.  The  delegate  is  appointed  by  the 
President;  the  salary  as  determined  by  the  Senate  has  been  $3,500,  which  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work  properly.  Mr.  Lubin  spent  much  more  than  this 
out  of  his  own  pocket  in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture.  For  instance,  it  was 
due  to  Mr.  Lubin's  efforts  that  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1913  to  study  rural 
credit  abroad  and  that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  were  established.  It  is  very 
important  that  a  delegate  should  be  appointed  to  represent  this  country,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  salary  paid  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  an  able  man,  al- 
lowing for  necessary  expenses.  Every  fanner,  every  economist — in  fact,  every 
consumer  of  food — should  insist  that  this  country  be  represented  by  a  delegate  in 
the  Institute. 

CAMPAIGN   AGAINST  THE  HIGH   COST   OF   LIVING 

Attorney  General  Palmer  has  written  to  the  President  of  our  Association  asking 
our  cooperation  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living.     He  writes: 

"As  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  I  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  women 
of  America  in  a  campaign  against  the  high  cost  of  living.  That  is  a  subject  which 
concerns  most  intimately  the  welfare  of  every  home  and  because  of  the  realization 
that  women  are  a  potent  factor  in  solving  this  important  problem,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  launch  an  educational  campaign  based  on  facts  that  should  be  placed  be- 
fore the  public. 

"The  policy  of  this  campaign  is  now  being  formulated  with  the  basic  idea 
of  increasing  production  and  decreasing  demand  equalizing  the  economic  situation 
and  eliminating  the  "Buy  Now"  slogan  of  the  profiteer.  May  I  count  on  your  or- 
ganization to  unite  and  actively  win  the  war  of  reconstruction?" 

Will  not  each  member  of  the  Association  help  in  this  educational  campaign  by 
learning  the  truth  about  the  cost  of  food  production  and  distrubution  and  who  is 
fhe  profiteer,  the  farmer  or  the  middleman? 

NOTICE  TO  NEW  YORK  MEMBERS 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  has  kindly  offered  to  send  us  notices. 
of  their  lectures  for  distribution  among  our  members,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  So-" 
ciety.     The  National  Office  cannot  mail  these  each  month  to  local  members  at  the 
expense  of  the  National  Association,  but  will  be  glad  to  do  so  if  those  who  desire 
them  will  pay  cost  of  postage. 


TRIED  AND  PROVED 

One  of  our  members  tells  of  the  success  she  has  had  in  drying  vegetables,  es- 
pecially corn,  string  beans,  carrots  and  Lima  beans,  which  she  considers  better 
than  when  canned.  She  follows  directions  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  National 
War  Garden  Commission  on  Home  Canning  and  Drying  and  has  found  the  drier 
pictured  as  Figure  11  on  page  21  of  this  bulletin,  most  satisfactory.  The  cost  in 
1918  was  $6.  Most  vegetables  will  dry  in  a  few  hours  and  then  can  be  put  into 
containers  and  stored  away  for  winter  use.  Air-tight  pasteboard  containers  can  be 
bought  in-  quantities  of  one  hundred  at  about  one  cent  apiece.  Before  cooking, 
dried  vegetables  should  be  soaked  as  many  hours  as  it  took  to  dry  them. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

"My  brother  and  I  are  running  an  apple  farm  with  about  550  old  bearing  trees. 
We  have  planted  about  1,200  young  trees  since  we  began  seven  years  ago.  Our 
apple  crop  this  year  amounted  to  380  bushels  of  early  apples  and  750  barrels  of 
picked  Baldwins,  besides  windfalls  and  cider  apples.  We  store  the  greater  part  of 
our  crop  and  grade  and  pack  it  through  the  winter.  We  are  working  up  a  small 
retail  business  and  fill  mail  orders.  We  wrap  and  pack  our  fancy  grades  in  the 
Western  standard  boxes.  In  addition  we  have  a  few  peach  and  pear  trees  and 
grow  our  own  vegetables.  My  war  service  amounted  only  to  growing  extra  veg- 
etables for  sale  to  the  neighbors. 

"We  live  on  a  farm  all  through  the  year,  and  my  father  and  mother  spend  the 
summers  with  us.  We  had  a  fine  crop  of  Baldwins  this  year,  of  good  size  and 
color.  It  is  quite  a  problem  to  get  them  picked,  however!  We  solved  it  this  year 
by  getting  some  school  boys  from  Lancaster  about  six  miles  away.  They  could 
work  only  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  sent  the  Ford  truck  over  for  them  and  they  worked 
from  2  to  5.30  p.  m.  We  had  eight  boys  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  old  and 
most  of  them  were  good  pickers.  Last  year  we  had  details  of  soldiers  from  Camp 
Devens  as  pickers.  The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  was  that  a  fresh  detail  of  ten  to 
fifteen  men  would  be  sent  over  every  day-  We  never  could  get  the  same  men 
twice,  and  as  most  of  them  were  entirely  inexperienced  as  pickers  it  hardly  paid 
for  the  trouble  of  teaching  them.  One  day  we  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  group 
of  Maine  farmer  lads  who  knew  all  about  the  work. 

"We  made  a  storage  room  of  the  barn  cellar,  which  is  frost  proof.  If  the 
temperature  drops  below  thirty-two  degrees,  we  find  that  an  oil  heater  is  sufficient 
to  raise  it  to  that  temperature  again.  Last  season  was  exceptionally  wet  here,  with 
heavy  rains  every  week  through  August  and  a  very  unsettled  October,  so  that  the 
potato  crops  in  this  region  have  suffered  seriously  from  rot  in  the  sodden  ground. 
Many  crops  of  the  best  potato  land  were  more  than  half  ruined.  Under  these 
conditions  the  windfall  apples  rot  on  the  ground  very  quickly,  so  we  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  bringing  them  into  the  barn  and  pouring  them  on  a  layer  of  hay 
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in  an  immense  bin.  We  are  now  sorting  the  best  of  the  drops  from  the  cider  ap- 
ples and  find  that  they  are  bringing  a  fair  price  on  the  market. 

"Following  an  unusually  mild  winter  this  seclion  had  a  fine  peach  crop,  altho 
some  of  the  late  varieties  were  damaged  or  lost  by  the  excessive  rainfall.  I  planted 
a  hardy  border  near  the  house  which  has  given  me  much  pleasure,  but  the  work 
with  the  apple  trees  has  increased  so  much  that  I  have  neglected  it  sadly  the  last 
two  years. 

"I  read  the  Bulletin  with  great  interest  and  have  often  thought  that  I  would 
like  to  contribute  some  small  notes  to  it  if  I  had  any  items  of  great  interest." 

Mary  P.  Abbott,  Harvard,  Mass. 


"After  a  summer  of  gardening,  marketing  and  doing  some  practice  work  with 
children  in  school  gardens,  I  am  taking  a  garden  course  at  the  North  Adams  Nor- 
mal School,  preparatory  to  further  garden  work  with  children.  Having  been  a 
school  teacher  I  find  myself  at  home  with  young  gardeners  and  I  am  hoping  to  find 
a  place  to  assist  with  school  and  home  gardens  next  spring.  Having  lost  my  heart 
to  the  country,  I  hope  to  have  rural  work  with  some  orcharding  and  some  forestry. 
The  course  I  am  taking  includes  the  latter  subjects  as  it  is  Elementary  Agriculture 
and  is  designed  especially  for  rural  schools.  I  hope  to  be  of  assistance  in  seed- 
saving,  reforestation  and  orchard  improvement.  For  orchard  practice  work  I  am 
hoping  to  go  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College." 

M.   Virginia   Baughman,    Berkshire,   Mass. 


(This  letter  was  received  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  New  England  Branch.) 

"Your  telegram  with  its  welcome  news  came  to  me  this  morning.  You  and 
your  friends  would  feel  very  well  paid  if  you  could  have  seen  the  girl's  face  whep 
I  told  her  the  good  news.  It  means  that  she  can  stay  on  through  the  college  yeai. 
and  it  will  give  her  the  opportunity  to  set  tb"  agricultural  training  which  she  so 
much  wante  I  want  her  t->  move  from  her  present  place  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  she  will  not  have  to  wot*  so  hard,  and  am  now  trying  to  find  a  room  within 
her  means  sufficiently  near  the  campus. 

"Perhaps  you  and  the  friend?  who  have  been  so  kind  in  securing  the  scholar- 
ships which  have  made  agricultural  training  possible  for  certain  girls,  woul^  like 
to  know  a  little  more  of  what  this  money  does,  and  what  sort  of  girls  it  helps.  One 
hundred  dollars  covers  room,  board  and  laundry  for  one  girl  for  ten  weeks' 
course.  It  will  not  cover  carfare  to  and  from  Amherst.  The  book  expense  (prob- 
ably between  $5  and  $10)  and  the  entrance  fee  of  $5  which  is  necessary  in  the  ten 
weeks'  winter  course,  are  extra. 

"The  girls  who  want  an  agricultural  training  are,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  work 


and  work  hard  at  any  kind  of  work  to  the  limit  of  their  strength  to  secure  this 
training.  One  girl  who  came  last  year  on  a  farm  and  Garden  scholarship  and 
was  here  for  a  four  months'  lerm,  therefore  needed  to  earn  more  than  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  So  she  cared  tor  the  furnace,  did  Housework  nights  and  mornings, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  for  a  family  which  lived  two  miles  from  the  college.  She 
walked  this  distance  twice  daily  through  all  weathers.  She  is  now  running  a  farm 
of  her  own. 

"Another  of  these  scholarship  girls  who  was  here  for  the  four  months'  term, 
earned  her  money  by  filing  long  hours  in  one  of  the  otlices.  She  knew  almost 
nothing  of  farming  before  she  came  but  has  since  turned  her  training  to  a  good 
account  by  filling  a  position  as  farm  worker  and  is  now  about  to  go  on  a  farm  in 
this  State  where  she  will  take  a  position  having  charge  of  pigs  and  poultry. 

"A  third  scholarship  girl  who  was  here  for  ten  weeks,  came  with  just  carfare 
above  her  hundred  dollars.  By  most  careful  management  and  by  geting  her  sim- 
ple meals  in  her  room,  often  putting  up  a  lunch  to  carry,  she  made  her  one  hun- 
dred dollars  take  her  through.  After  leaving  she  took  a  responsible  position. 
The  two  other  girls  who  were  here  on  scholarships  last  year  have  both  been  doing 
agricultural  work  since. 

"The  girls,  and  there  are  many  of  them  at  the  College  without  sufficient  funds, 
are  willing  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  work  to  help  earn  expenses,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  their  studies  and  find  time  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  all 
expenses.  As  a  rule,  it  is  inadvisable  for  a  girl  to  attempt  it.  Occasionally  a  girl 
who  is  very  strong  has  done  it  by  working  practically  all  the  time;  or  the  condi- 
tions have  been  unusually  favorable  by  the  generosity  of  some  employer. 

"Usually  the  families  of  these  girls  are  simply  not  able  to  afford  sufficient 
funds  for  the  girls'  education  and  sometimes  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  their  de- 
sire for  it.  These  girls  are  plucky  and  determined.  They  spend  their  summers 
working  to  secure  money  for  the  school  year.  One  of  our  girls  is  washing  the 
many  milk  bottles  at  the  big  college  barn  every  day.  Others  are  helping  in  pro 
fessors*  families.  One  girl  wh<v  graduated  last  yea*  earned  practically  all  of 
her  expenses  by  cooking  for  a  professor  who  had  quite  a  large  family.  Other 
girls  wait  on  table  and  work  in  the  kitchen  to  earn  their  meals,  or  go  into  families 
to  care  for  children  or  do  housework  at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

"The  girl  to  whom  you  have  given  this  last  scholarship  has  been  earning  all 
her  expenses  by  working  long  and  hard  hours  at  housework  in  a  family  where 
she  had  her  room  and  meals.  So  far  she  has  kept  up  with  he.  studies,  but  if  your 
aid  had  not  come  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  stand  the  strain  long  and  would 
have  had  to  leave  college.  She  is  very  plucky  and  knows  for  what  she  wants  her 
education  She  is  gifted  artistically  and  can  earn  money  at  photography,  but  this 
f  work  draws  too  heavily  upon  her  nervous  force  and  eyesight  if  she  gives  as  much 
time  to  it  as  she  must  to  earn  her  living,  so  she  means  to  carry  it  on  as  a  side  line 
while  she  goes  into  some  form  of  gardening  and  greenhouse  work  which  will  give 


her  part  of  her  living  and  keep  the  balance  of  her  health.  This  is  the  type  of  girl 
whom  it  is  worth  while  to  help — one  who  is  willing  to  do  all  she  can  to  secure  an 
education  and  who  will  make  good  use  of  it  afterward." 

Margaret  Hamlin, 
Supervisor  Agricultural  Courses  for  Women,  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists,  the  com- 
post pile  is  a  fertile  source  of  valuable  material  for  replenishing  the  plant  food 
supplies  of  the  soil.  Proper  utilization  of  the  compost  saves  much  fertilizing  ma: 
terial  which  ordinarily  is  wasted  on  die  average  farm.  The  expense  of  making  a 
compost  heap  is  slight  as  compared  with  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  resultant  ma- 
terial. The  essentials  of  the  compost  heap  are  to  equip  it  with  a  water-tight  foun- 
dation by  puddling  clay.  This  is  done  by  spreading  clay  10  to  12  inches  thick  and 
then  moistening  and  trampling  it  thoroughly.  A  framework  of  logs  or  lumber 
should  be  built  up  around  the  pile  and  increased  in  height  as  the  compost  heap  is 
built  higher. 

A  layer  of  leaves,  straw,  grass,  or  even  weeds,  about  18  inches  in  depth,  should 
be  placed  over  the  clay  foundation.  Above  this  a  layer  of  manure  5  or  6  inches 
deep  should  be  distributed,  and  if  raw  rock  asphalt  is  available,  from  50  to  80 
pounds  should  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  manure.  Then  another  layer  of 
manure  should  be  added  and  the  process  continued.  It  is  essential  to  keep  the 
pile  of  refuse  moist  by  sprinkling  it  frequently.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
compost  heap  well  packed  and  tramped.  Ordinarily  it  takes  about  a  year  for  the 
stable  refuse  in  a  compost  heap  to  rot  sufficiently  for  u?e.  when  it  should  be  spread 
on  the  land  in  the  late  fall.  Thereupon,  another  pile  should  be  started.  The  fun- 
damental value  of  the  compost  pile  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  manure  is  thor- 
oughly rotted  and  its  plant  food  content  is  in  excellent  condition  for  immediate 
soil  use  when  applied  to  the  fields,  while  during  its  period  of  decomposition  it  is 
maintained  in  excellent  condition  to  resist  leaching  and  weathering. 

When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  skins  of  wild  animals  which  have  been  shot 
or  trapped,  these  may  be  tanned  either  with  the  hair  on  or  off,  as  desired.  ,Hair 
can  be  removed  from  hides  by  soaking  them  in  tepid  water  made  alkaline  by  lye  or 
lime.  The  following  recipe  for  a  tanning  liquor  is  furnished  by  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States" Department  of  Agriculture:  To  each  gallon  of  water 
add  one  quart  of  salt  and  one-half  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  metal  container.  Thin  skins  are  tanned  by  this  liquor  in  one  day; 
heavy  skins  must  remain  in  it  longer.  They  may  remain  in  it  indefinitely  without 
harm.  { 

When  removed  from  this  liquor,  the  skins  are  washed  several  times  in  soapy 
water,  wrung  as  dry  as  possible,  and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  cake  of  hard 


soap.  They  are  then  folded  in  the  middle,  hung  lengthwise  over  a  line,  hair  side 
out,  and  left  to  dry.  When  both  surfaces  are  barely  dry  and  the  interior  is  still 
moist,  they  are  laid  over  a  smooth,  rounded  board  and  scraped  on  the  flesh  side 
with  the  edge  of  a  worn  flat  file,  or  a  similar  blunt-edged  tool.  In  this  way  an 
inner  layer  is  removed  and  the  skins  become  nearly  white  in  color.  They  are  then 
stretched,  rubbed,  and  twisted  until  quite  dry.  If  parts  of  a  skin  are  still  hard 
and  stiff,  the  soaping,  drying,  and  stretching  process  is  repeated  until  the  entire 
skin  is  soft.  Fresh  butter,  or  other  animal  fat,  worked  into  skins  while  they  are 
warm,  then  worked  out  again  in  dry  hardwood  sawdust  or  extracted  by  a  hasty 
bath  in  gasoline,  increases  their  softness. 

Editor's  Note. — These  directions  for  tanning  skins  are  printed  because  the 
skins  of  the  wild  animals  ordinarily  found  on  a  farm  may  become  a  valuable  by- 
product if  they  are.  properly  tanned. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENCE 

Two  members  of  the  Association  have  replied  to  our  inquiry,  "Mice  or  Tulips, 
Which?" 

"In  the  December  number  of  the  Bulletin  I  read  of  a  lover  of  tulips  having, 
trouble  with  mice.  Has  she  ever  tried  dusting  her  bulbs  with  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur? I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  keep  the  miserable  scamps  away, 
if  anything  can." 

"Referring  to  the  'Mice  or  Tulip'  query,  I  feel  great  sympathy  for  the  would- 
be  owner  of  the  tulips.  I  used  to  put  camphor  balls  in  with  the  bulbs  and  the  mice 
ate  both!  But  at  last  I  bordered  the  bed  with  shingles  driven  in  lengthwise  and 
had  no  more  trouble.  It  was  difficult  to  drive  them  in  without  splitting  them,  but 
even  so  they  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  believe  moles,  field  mice,  etc.,  will  not 
burrow  below  eighteen  inches  and  that  modern  putting-greens  are  sometimes  edged 
with  concrete  to  that  depth.  In  a  large  bed  it  is  troublesome  as  the  shingles  must 
be  all  around,  but  I  did  it  on  a  long  double  border  and  rejoiced  in  my  tulips  from 
then  on." 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Signora  Olivia  Rossetli  Agresti  spoke  in  New  York,  January  6,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Association,  on  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  The  work  of  this  Institute  is  so  important  that  it  has  been  presented  in  an 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Signora  Agresti  addressed  a  meeting  in  Boston, 
January  7,  called  by  the  New  England  branch  and  also  has  given  lectures  at  Am- 
herst, Springfield  and  other  places  in  New  England. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  Branch,  now  being  organized,  in  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1919,  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Sharpe,  of  Chambersburg,  was  elected  President. 
Three  vice-presidents,  a  recording  secretary  and  a  chairman  of  the  Land  Service 
Committee  were  also  elected.  It  was  suggested  at  this  meeting  that  an  exhibition 
and  sale  of  members'  products  be  held  next  spring  to  enable  the  Branch  to  ascertain 
which  members  desired  a  market  for  their  products.  A  committee  has  been  formed 
and  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  districts  and  investigate  state 
or  private  agencies  which  are  already  working  along  somewhat  similar  lines.  Co- 
operation with  other  organizations  may  help  in  getting  into  direct  contact  with 
women  on  farms  or  in  country  districts  who  would  be  benefited  by  joining  the 
Branch.  We  trust  that  this  Branch  may  be  of  use  in  the  community  and  feel  as- 
sured that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  National  Association  in  our 
future  work. 

F.  C.  Lee,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Lee  writes  later  that  Mrs.  Sharpe  has  found  it  impossible  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent. 


GARDEN  CLUB  OF  THE  ORANGES 

Last  October  the  Garden  Club  of  the  Oranges  (N.  J.)  applied  to  the  Council 
for  admission  as  a  Branch  of  this  Association,  and  was  accepted.  The  officers  of  the 
Club  are  Mrs.  Hendon  Chubb,  President;  Mrs.  J.  Y.  G.  Walker,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Douglas  F.  Cox,  Treasurer,  all  of  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


MID-WEST  BRANCH 

Professor  William  D.  Hurd,  formerly  Director  of  the  Extension  Service  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures 
on  "Conserving  the  soil  the  Nation's  greatest  resource"  on  December  16.  The  sec- 
ond lecture  of  this  series  will  be  given  in  the  Association  rooms  on  February  3. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  horticultural  show  at  Amherst  the 
prize  for  commercial  Baldwin  apples  was  awarded  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  to  the  Rice 
Farm  in  Brattleboro  owned  by  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION 

(This  column  is  open  to  members  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  twelve  issues  for  the 
first  line;  $1.50  for  each  additional  line.) 

M.  V.  Landmann,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No.  2.     Dahlia  and  gladiolus  bulbs; 
plants,  seeds. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor: 

The  President's  request  in  the  October  Bulletin  for  the  readers  to  tell  her  just 
what  they  wanted  the  paper  to  be,  would  have  had  three,  rather  than  two,  responses, 
had  not  some  of  the  illnesses  of  life,  etc.,  prevented.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
the  request  was  made,  as  it  does  now,  that  to  have  it  appear  in  its  present  form  of 
mixed  reading  rather  than  each  edition  devoted  to  one  special  subject,  would  stimu- 
late more  general  reading  and  interest.  Personally  I  like  to  feel  that  each  number 
as  it  comes  to  me  must  be  read  carefully  with  no  skipping  of  half-turned  pages, 
else  the  penalty  of  losing  some  rare  information.  If  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the 
copy  in  hand  is  devoted  to  pigs,  and  pigs  are  not  his  specialty  he  lays  the  paper 
aside  and  forgets  it.  As  the  months  pass  and  his  one  specialty  has  not  appeared, 
perhaps  he  neglects  to  read  the  very  one  that  would  interest  him.  As  it  is  now,  one 
can  always  find  something  of  value. — Anne  D.  Beck,  Milton,  Mass. 

ROSA  HUGONIS 

(Answer  to  query  in  January  issue) 
At  Hillcrest,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  we  have  grown  the  Rosa  Hugonis.  It  is 
also  grown  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  Professor  Sargent  considers  it  one  of 
the  best  of  the  specie,  roses.  A  note  in  my  Hillcrest  diary  for  June,  1918,  states  that 
the  Rosa  Hugonis  and  Rosa  Spinosissima  were  then  in  blossom.  The  next  rose  to 
flower  in  our  garden  is  the  Austrian  Copper  Briar  with  a  yellow  reflex  to  its  bright 
red  petals  and  yellow  fleckings.  It  is  a  beautiful  single  yellow  rose  blossoming 
along  its  branches.  After  it  has  blossomed  the  bush  is  attractive  in  its  foliage  and 
manner  of  growth.  It  is  free  from  disease  and  hardy  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
— M.  R.  Case,  Hillcrest,  Weston,  Mass. 

FOR  EXCHANGE 

(This  department  is  free  to  members.) 

Sweet  William  seed  for  seed  of  other  perennials.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lonsdale,  St. 
George's  Rectory,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Hollyhock  seed  for  other  perennial  seed.  Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon,  238  Wood- 
lawn,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

"I  have  an  experimental  grape  plot  for  the  testing  of  varieties  and  now  have 
a  collection  of  seventy-five  varieties.  If  there  are  members  who  happen  to  have 
unusually  fine  varieties  of  grapes,  I  should  like  to  have  description  and  cutting  and 
would  exchange  perennial  plants  or  grape  cuttings  of  varieties  from  my  plot  which 
may  be  wanted  by  members." — M.  V.  Landmann,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being  dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow     vigorously,     produce    bounti. 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov. 

ERS.     IT'S  FREE. 

MAX  SCHLING.iNc 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


when   you   want  the  best 

SEEDS.   PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET   THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  contain  the  best  of  everything 
needed    for    your    success.      copies    mailed 

FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  WHO  MENTION  THIS 
PUBLICATION. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Vaughan's  Seed  store 

Chicago    and    New    York 

I      AND     3^      W.       RANDOIP"      ST.,      CHICAGO 

41    AND    43    BARCLAY    ST..     N.    Y. 

SPECIAL    STRAINS    OF     • 
GARDEN  PEAS 
SWEET  CORN 
-    GARDEN  BEANS 
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SWEET    PEAS 

Write   for   Catalog 


USE  OUR  FREE  EXCHANGE  COLUMN 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SEEDS.  BULBS.  ETC. 
TO     EXCHANGE. 

WRITE    US 

IF  YOU  NEED  A  TRAINED  WOMAN  TO 
WORK  IN  YOUR  GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
DAIRY.  POULTRY  PLANT.  OR  ON  YOUR 
FARM. 

WOMAN'S  NATIONAL  FARM 
AND  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION 

414  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Burpee's 
Seeds 
Grow 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  A 
FREE  COPY  OF 

BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1920 

THE     LEADING 
AMERICAN    SEED    CATALOG 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed    Growers 
Philadelphia    Pennsylvania 

MAPLE   SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
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THE   FUTURE   GARDEN    DESIGNER 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  educational  side  of  horticulture, 
who  have  watched  the  activity  and  success  of  women  in  this  craft,  and  are  con- 
sequently fitted  to  give  a  sound  opinion  upon  the  prospects  for  professionals  in  the 
various  branches  of  garden  craft,  agree  that  to  make  a  success  of  garden  design 
rather  special  gifts  and  qualities  are  essential. 

Briefly,  the  necessary  qualifications  (and  they  apply  to  both  men  and  women) 
are: 

1.  Sound  health  and  love  of  outdoor  life,  with  the  consequent  accompaniment 
of  indifference  to  bad  weather,  early  rising,  arduous  days  of  traveling  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  other  hardships. 

2.  Talent  for  drawing  and  artistic  work,  but,  above  all,  a  gift  which  can  be 
cultivated  by  practice,  that  of  being  able  to  foresee  ground  alterations.  In  brief", 
the  word  "imagination"  comprises  what  is  here  required. 

3.  The  most  important  point  of  all,  and  one  which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently 
impressed  upon  the  public — is  that,  a  superior  education  is  essential.  The  laborer 
works  willingly  for  one  is  above  him  by  education  as  well  as  by  birth.  He  will 
obey  orders  from  either  the  man  or  the  woman  whom  he  feels  to  be,  through  up- 
bringing, ahead  of  him  in  thought,  while  at  the  same  time,  through  gentle  birth,  he  or 
she  will  in  all  probability  treat  him  with  a  fairness  and  justice  which  other  masters 
might  not  be  so  careful  to  maintain. 

I  feel  sure  that  much  of  the  difficulty  we  have  had  up  now  in  introducing  garden 
craft  as  a  profession  for  women  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  that  we  do  not  get  the  right 
women.  If  only  the  daughters  of  country  squires,  Army  and  Navy  men,  and  others, 
many  of  whom  have  but  a  limited  income  and  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living,  would 
come  to  us  for  a  training,  good  remuneration  and  an  intensely  interesting  life 
would  be  theirs  after  two  years  of  study.  It  is  just  that  "grit"  that  is  valued  in  the 
commanding  officer  which  is  required,  too,  in  the  man  or  woman  who  directs  garden 
operations;  and  this  applies  equally  to  all  branches,  whether  it  be  in  the  posts  of 
head-gardener,  of  advisory  expert,  or  of  garden  designer,  or  in  the  more  independent 
careers  of  small  holders  and  market-gardeners.  Tact  in  the  management  of  men, 
forethought  for  the  further  increase  and  the  health  and  protection  of  all  plants,  a 
cheerfulness  undaunted  by  the  teasing  elements  that  destroy  crops,  or  wicked  pests 
that  devour  them — these  are  what  the  garden  craftsman  must  exercise. 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  for  the  good  of  the  nation  we  should  encourage  a 
return  to  country  life.     In   all  probability  this  will  be  carried  out  because  those 


gentlefolk  whose  incomes  have  become  greatly  reduced  will  welcome  an  active, 
health-giving  occupation  in  the  midst  of  rural  conditions.  Here  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  every  prospect  of  the  renewal  of  the  steady,  fruitful  work  which  formerly 
existed  in  villages,  but  which  was  fast  vanishing  before  the  war  commenced. 

This  reconstruction  is  likely  to  give  us  an  answer  to  the  first  question — viz., 
who  the  garden  designer  of  the  future  will  be.  Groups  of  market  growers,  small- 
holders, and  others  who  are  interested  in  village  industries,  will  settle  themselves  in 
the  many  new  cottages  that  are  to  be  built,  and  where  two  or  three  gentlefolk  join 
together  in  one  business  concern,  they  could  each  undertake  the  management  of  a 
separate  department.  For  instance,  the  partner  who  possessed  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment would  appear  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  study  of  garden  design.  Moreover, 
he  (or  she)  might  combine  this  with  other  work  of  the  same  description,  such  as 
drawing  plans  of  orchards,  or  advisory  work  upon  planting  or  about  the  rotation  of 
crops.  A  few  days  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  pruning  the  fruit  in  neighboring 
gardens,  whilst  the  culture  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  for  sale  could  be  pursued 
in  the  home  garden. 

Three  or  four  ladies  who  have  learnt  in  previous  years  that  they  can  work  well 
and  happily  together,  and  who  know  the  economic  gains  that  accrue  from  sharing 
the  expense  of  rent  and  requisites,  might  well  keep  house  together.  Likewise,  the 
life  of  a  smallholder  should  appeal  to  many  ex-Service  officers,  and  if  their  wives 
and  children  join  in  all  the  interests  of  pig-keeping  and  goat-keeping,  fruit-growing 
and  bottling,  we  should  quickly  increase  the  food  of  our  country,  which  is  what  our 
leaders  desire. 

The  monotony  of  existence  which  until  recently  had  impressed  itself  upon  many 
through  their  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  activities  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  country 
life,  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  now  dispersed.  Social  meetings,  concerts,  intercourse 
upon  common  topics,  such  as  fruit-growing,  pruning,  spraying,  bee-keeping,  and  all 
the  matters  that  affect  the  dweller  in  a  village,  are  at  the  moment  encouraged.  These 
subjects,  with  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  co-operation, 
are  matters  which  the  Women's  Institutes  have  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

From  Viscountess  Wolseleys  recently  published  book,  "Garden,  Their  Form 
and  Design,"  (London,  Edivard  Arnold),  we  take  the  paragraphs  above  from  the 
Chapter,  "The  Future  Garden  Designer." 

FEED    THE     BIRDS 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  a  bluebird  in  our  garden.  It  was  one  morning 
during  the  time  when  ,lawns,  trees  and  shrubs  were  ice  covered.  The  garden  looked 
heavenly  in  the  early  sunlight,  a  shining  crystal  fairyland.  But  the  birds  were  in 
dismay.  This  wonderful  winter  picture  meant  no  food  anywhere  for  them.  It  was 
a  Sunday  morning  and  we  were  late  at  our  breakfast  table,  which  is  placed  at  a  wall 
of  casement  windows  and  overlooks  the  lawn.  I  open  one  window  every  morning 
to  feed  our  winter  birds.  It  is  such  fun!  We  were  hardly  seated  at  the  table, 
when  a  bluebird,  yes,  a  bluebird — not  Maeterlinck's,  but  a  real  bluebird — pecked  on 
the  window  again  and  again.     It  was  a  decided  call  for  help. 


The  bluebird  was  alone,  and  the  incident  unusual.  I  feared  our  late  breakfast 
hour  had  deprived  the  birds  of  their  much  needed  meal.  Maybe  they  had  perished,  I 
said.  But  my  fears  vanished,  for  after  my  can  of  feed  was  strewn  under  the  windows, 
I  saw  the  bluebird  flutter  about  the  garden,  chirping  and  chirping.  It  was  another 
calling  the  call  of  the  fairy  bird  to  the  cold,  starving  birds  of  the  garden.  Very  soon 
a  flock  of  birds  followed  the  bluebird  to  the  bountiful  spread  under  our  windows. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  behold — our  lovely  bluebird  in  the  center  of  nearly  a 
hundred  birds!  To  be  sure,  there  were  starlings  and  sparrows  in  great  numbers,  but 
what  of  that?  We  know  they,  too,  are  living  creatures:  all  men  cannot  be  kings. 
There  were  red  birds,  and  there  were  cardinals,  left-overs  of  the  gay  summer  season. 
If  ever  ,a  bird  acted  the  fairy  surely  our  bluebird  did.  Do  you  believe  in  fairies?  If 
you  do,  remember  even  among  birds  there  are  fairies  in  times  of  great  need. 

We  find  that  good  housing  and  feeding  in  the  garden,  will  keep  many  birds  from 
long  flights  to  jhe  Southland.  Feed  the  birds!  That  is  one  of  our  garden  mot- 
toes. A  garden  without  birds  would  seem  like  a  home  where  children's  voices  are 
never  heard.  What  if  feeding  and  good  housing  of  birds  were  not  carried  on?  Gar- 
dens would  soon  seem  dead.  Could  one  look  forward  to  the  gay  apple  and  cherry 
trees  with  joy  without  the  charm  of  bird  songs  in  the  branches? 

Feed  the  Birds! 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Williams,  Prirfeeton,  N.  J. 

THE   COST  OF  RAISING  FIRST-CLASS   PIGS 

Elizabeth  Townsend  Darr 

Take  fourteen  little  pigs,  Durocs  (that  develop  faster  than  others).  For  six 
weeks — sometimes  eight  weeks — they  nurse  their  mother.  During  this  time  (after 
the  first  five  days)  she  must  be  particularly  well-fed  in  order  to  properly  nourish  the 
little  ones,  and  when  they  are  weaned  she  must  be  fed  up  to  be  in  prime  condition  to 
give  birth  to  the  next  litter — fed  tankage,  linseed  meal,  middlings,  etc.,  all  expensive 
foods,  tankage  especially,  which  she  must  have  to  prevent  her  from  eating  her  little 
ones.     If  she  does  eat  them,  it  is  your  fault,  as  this  is  a  craving  that  must  be  supplied. 

To  return  to  the  fourteen — when  weaned,  they  have  skimmed  milk  three  times  a 
day  for  a  month,  then  skimmed  milk  with  a  little  middlings,  gradually  increasing 
these  for  another  month  when  they  are  put  on  a  mixture  of  salt,  tankage,  linseed 
meal,  bran  (a  little),  middlings,  and  alfalfa.  When  the  butter  is  made  twice  a  week 
they  get  buttermilk.  The  fourteen  now  get  four  fourteen-gallon  pails  of  this  feed 
three  times  a  day,  and  at  six  months  they  get  besides  one-half  bushel  of  corn  on 
the  ear  twice  a  day  during  the  last,  or  eighth,  month,  when  they  average  200  pounds 
and  are  sent  in  automobile  truck  to  Newark  to  be  sold. 

The  price  of  the  man  who  cares  for  them  is  $70  a  month  and  meals,  plus  $10 
extra  for  each  litter,  as  he  stays  with  the  mother  until  the  little  ones  harden  up  a 
little  and  get  used  to  getting  out  of  the  way  when  she  lies  down.  The  straw  for  their 
bedding  is  $15  a  ton  and  must  be  changed  twice  a  day  in  winter  or  bad  weather  as 
pigs  cannot  stand  damp.     This  is  if  they  cannot  get  out  on  account  of  severe  weather, 


as  they  are  the  cleanest  animals  under  the  sun.     Just  try  them  and  see.     The  veterin- 
ary say  mine  look  like  a  lot  of  beagle  hounds. 

Now  the  cost  of  the  same  fourteen  pigs  for  care  and  feed  for  five  months  when 
they  have  been  taken  off  just  milk,  etc.: 

For  Bran    $16.25 

Alfalfa    9.00 

Middlings  52.00 

Tankage    5.90 

Linseed  meal   2.25 

Salt   50 

Charcoal  2.25 

Corn,   1st  month 27.00 

"       2d  month  60.00 

Labor    125.00 

"       extra  for  night  work 10.00 

1  bag  middlings  for  2d  month 3.25 

1  bag  Red  dog 4.00 

Bedding    15.00 

Milk    14.00 

'Veterinary  (to  ring  noses) 5.00 

Car  to  transport  them  to  Newark 20.00 

$371.30 
Received  for  14  pigs  weighing  200  pounds  each: 

2800  pounds  at  14  cents $392.00 

Less  yardage  and  commission. 8.00 

$384.00 
Cost  371.30 

Profit    $13.30 

At  20  cents  per  pound,  receipts  would  be  $560  making  a  profit  of  $199;  or  at 
25  cents,  which  should  be  the  price,  the  receipts  would  be  $600  and  the  profit  $229. 

ANSWERS   TO    QUERIES 

"I  have  just  been  reading  the  Bulletin  and  in  answer  to  two  of  the  questions  I 
would  say  that  there  is  no  Lady  Raleigh  Phlox — it  is  Lord  Raleigh.  I  can't  find  it 
this  season  in  the  catalogues.  Also  the  Lily  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Craft  is 
Zephyranthes  rosea,  and  not  a  day  lily." — Anna  G.  Hill. 

"Bertrand  H.  Farr  of  Wyomissing  and  Elliot  of  Pittsburg  usually  carry 
it." — C.   C.   Brown. 


ASSOCIATION    NOTES 

Mrs.  Jerome  McNeill  writes  that  they  now  own  a  147-acre  farm  near  Lake 
Thonotossossa,  about  twenty  miles  from  Tampa  Florida,  and  are  interested  in  their 
own  orange  grove.  Dr.  McNeill  is  especially  interested  in  chickens  and  bees,  while 
Mrs.  McNeill's  special  interest  is  hogs,  as  it  was  when  she  was  on  a  farm  in  the  North. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  on  May  25.     Further  particulars  will  be  sent  to  each  member  later. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Meredith,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Des  Moines  Branch. 

New  England 

The  New  England  Branch  arranged  for  a  novel  talk  and  suggestions  on  Flower 
Arrangement  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Letson  from  Carbone,  Inc.  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Clark  on  March  16.  Mr.  Letson  also  gave  some  practical  helps  in  the  way  of  "first 
Aid''  to  wilted  flowers. 

Mid-West 

The  Conference  of  the  Mid-West  Branch,  which  was  held  at  the  Fortnightly 
Rooms,  Fine  Arts  Building,  March  22  and  23,  included  on  its  program  a  talk  on 
Lilacs  and  Other  Spring  Flowers  by  Mrs.  Francis  King;  Old  New  England  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Loring  Underwood;  Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms  and  The  Use  of  Plants 
in  Design  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Murrill  of  the  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden;  A  Talk  on  Asparagus" 
by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hubbard;  The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Kittle,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Milk  Producers'  Association;  Work  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Thompson  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association;  The  Annual 
Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  outlining  work  for  the  coming  year  was  held 
the  day  following  the  conference.  National  delegates  to  the  Conference  were  Mrs. 
L.  D.  Drewry,  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  Claude  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Farmer, 
Saginaw. 

FLOWER    ARRANGEMENT 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Lancashire,  7  East  75th  St.,  New  York  city,  has  generously  offered  her 
house  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Association,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  14. 
The  English  Herb  Garden  will  be  presented  in  a  short  talk  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Letson  of  Carbone's,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  has  made  a  reputation  by  his 
artistic  flower  arrangement,  will  show  how  effectively  different  varieties  of  flowers 
may  be  combined  in  holders  of  various  kinds.  He  will  also  give  a  demonstration  of 
"first  aid"  to  wilted  flowers.  Tea  will  be  served.  Tickets  are  two  dollars  and  may 
be  obtained  either  at  the  National  office,  414  Madison  Avenue,  or  of  Mrs.  Lancashire. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  Mrs.  King: 

Secretary  Meredith  requests  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
6th  and  to  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  co-operation. 


As  you  have  indicated,  the  Secretary  recently  has  recommended  the  elimination 
from  the  appropriation  bill  of  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  the  item  covering  the  distribution  of  free  seeds  and  favorable  action  was  taken 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which  has  just  finished  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  He  hopes  that  the  Senate  or  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  not  restore  the  item  as  has  been  done  several  times  in  the 
past,  as  it  seems  that  the  amount  now  spent  in  the  Congressional  seed  distribution  can 
be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  for  work  in  this  Department  which  is  needed  and 
pressing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  F.  FITTS, 

Private  Secretary. 

****** 

"I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  our  'first  steps'  in  the  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, a  committee  having  been  appointed  by  Mrs.  Rea,  in  our  Garden  Club  of 
Allegheny  County,  for  this  special  work.  Of  course  we  are  very  much  in  our 
infancy,  so  called  into  consultation  two  of  the  County  officials — the  County  Agri- 
culturist and  his  assistant, — and  talked  things  over  with  them.  The  county  is  a 
large  one  and  with  so  many  visits  to  be  made  that  the  assistant  (a  woman)  asked  if 
our  initial  help  would  be  providing  the  means  of  her  getting  about  through  her 
district  with  more  ease  and  less  loss  of  time.  So  we  gave  her  an  automobile  with 
which  she  was  much  pleased. 

"She  is  really  a  great  help  and  full  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  Committee 
to  carry  out.  She  is  making  a  specialty  of  children  in  the  rural  schools,  and  being 
anxious  to  carry  out  an  experiment  by  which  the  children  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion should  be  helped,  asked  if  we  would  provide  her  with  funds  for  milk — a  pint  a 
day  for  each  child — for  three  months,  which  of  course  we  were  only  too  glad  to  do. 
Her  ideas  for  helping  the  farmers'  wives  to  a  better  understanding  of  life,  etc.  are 
very  good." — Martha  H.  B.  McKnight,  Secretary  of  Bulletin's  Committee,  Garden 
Club  of  Allegheny  County. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  as  a  whole.  The  greenhouses  are 
lovely  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  such  cheery  surroundings.  Within  a  few 
weeks  we  will  plant  our  outdoor  gardens,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  first  bouquet 
for  your  already  attractive  office  on  Madison  Avenue.  Botany  has  taught  me  to  see 
plants  and  plant  life  with  another  pair  of  eyes  and  I  feel  thjat  I  have  lots  to  live 
for  now.    Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  and  help." 

Ula  Ferguson,  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa. 
****** 

(Extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  Colorado.) 

"I  think  no  one  more  fully  realizes  the  necessity  for  trained  leaders  for  our 

rural  communities  than  those  who  are  already  living  there  and  who  with  any  thought 

for  the  future  cannot  help  viewing  with  alarm  the  rapid  increase  in  rural  population 

of  a  foreign  element  more  or  less  desirable.     I  realize  the  position  of  many  of  these 


girls  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  living  in  the  country.  Of  course  more  and 
more  mechanical  conveniences  are  being  introduced  in  our  country  homes  so  that 
a  large  part  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  life  is  done  away  with.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
in  eastern  states  but  I  know  that  in  the  particular  locality  in  which  I  live  the  social 
problem  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  solve.  To  the  city-bred  woman  a  life  in  the  country 
is  one  long  series  of  adjustments  and  yet  when  I  think  of  how  many  we  have  of  just 
such  women  in  this  state  alone  who  have  made  good  on  farms  in  the  section  known  as 
the  Dry  Land  section  amid  almost  incredible  hardships  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
for  their  courage,  love  and  devotion.  Realizing  from  my  own  personal  experience 
the  inexpressible  longing  for  congenial  companionship  which  at  times  even  now  al- 
most overwhelms  me  tho  I  have  lived  in  the  country  seventeen  years,  I  feel  that  I 
would  do  anything  in  my  power  to  further  any  condition  that  would  help  make  it 
better  for  some  other  traveler  along  this  way. 

"To  my  mind  the  most  wonderful  field  of  work  that  these  dayc  of  reconstruc- 
tion has  opened  up  is  found  in  this  very  line  of  work  which  your  Association  has 
adopted.  The  foreign  population  of  our  country  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  advantages  to  be  found  on  the  farms.  Their  care,  however,  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  money  and  not  with  any  intellectual  advancement.  We  must  do  something 
to  counteract  this  influence  or  our  rural  problem  will  soon  be  much  more  serious  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  Unless  conditions  can  be  made  attractive  enough  to  cause 
a  desirable  class  to  locate  in  our  rural  communities  it  will  be  a  long  drawn  struggle.. 
Most  farm  women  resent  outside  interference,  even  if  it  is  to  their  advantage.  If 
the  farm  women's  problems  are  ever  solved  it  will  be  because  the  farm  women 
themselves  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  ones  to  take  hold  of  these 
things  and  press  them  to  a  successful  issue.  This,  of  course,  will  be  hastened 
by  just  such  agencies  as  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  and 
others  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  women  at  heart  and  who  are  going 
to  enable  them  to  find  themselves." 


SUNDAY    DATES   IN   THE    GARDEN 

M.  R.  Case 

Today  when  March  comes  in  with  roads  impassable  from  drifts  of  the  snow 
which  lies  to  the  tops  of  our  bushes  of  old-fashioned  Blush  Roses,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  in  our  diary  for  last  year,  March  first,  Japanese  witchhazel  or  Iwmmamelis  in 
blossom.  Then  the  flowers  come — winter  aconite,  snowdrops,  hepatica,  crocuses, 
narcissi  and  violets,  till  the  first  of  the  briar-roses  blossom.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
know  when  the  fruit  trees  were  in  bloom  last  year. 

At  Hillcrest  we  use  A-Line-a-Day  Book  for  the  daily  jottings  about  the  farm. 
Through  the  week  the  work  on  the  land  is  recorded.  On  Sundays  we  note  down  the 
flowers  which  are  in  blossom.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  different  years.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  know  what  flowers  we  grew  in  our  gardens  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Did  the  dahlias  do  well  that  year?     When  did  the  lupines  and  lark-spurs  blossom? 


Of  course,  many  of  the  Association  members  keep  more  elaborate  memoranda  of 
their  flowers  than  this.  It  is  only  a  suggestion  for  those  busy  persons  who  love  to 
meet  their  flowers  like  friends  in  their  gardens  and  to  know  when  they  visited  them 
last  year. 

Hillcrest  Farm,  Weston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1920.  ( 

HAPHAZARD     JOTTINGS 

"Even  an  atheist,  if  his  blooms  win  a  prize  at  the  Flower  Show,  must  feel  that  he 

had  a  little  assistance." — E.  P.  A.,  New  York  Tribune. 

****** 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  and  Agricultural  College  are  co-operating  in  a  state- 
wide campaign  to  secure  definite  information  on  farm  production  costs.  Farm 
account  books  are  to  be  distributed  among  grange  members,  and  these  books,  when 
returned  with  full  year  records,  will  furnish  a  basis  for  reliable  cost  figures. 
Among  the  objects  of  this  campaign  are:  (1)  To  determine  the  financial  returns  of 
representative  types  of  farming;  (2)  To  discover  the  features  of  the  business  that 
have  the  greatest  effect  in  raising  or  in  lowering  farm  profits;  (3)  To  determine 
the  practices  of  the  different  farmers  in  producing  the  principal  crops  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  unit. 

*  K  *         *         *         * 

The  annual  report  of  the  London  Gardens  Guild  for  1918  has  been  received 
at  the  National  Office.  The  Guild  was  originally  formed  in  1914  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  hitherto  unused  front  and  back  gardens  in  the  working  class  dis- 
tricts of  London.  It  endeavors  to  attain  its  object  by  the  following  means:  (1)  By 
encouraging  garden  competitions  and  flower  shows.  (2)  By  starting  such  contests 
in  districts  where  there  is  none.  (3)  By  issuing  leaflets  containing  cultural  hints  on 
London  gardens,  to  societies  and  individuals.  (4)  By  arranging  lectures  on  garden 
subjects  by  qualified  lecturers.  (5)  By  laying  out  model  gardens.  (6)  By  putting 
the  services  of  an  expert  at  the  disposal  of  any  garden  society  which  seeks  his  advice. 

Although  most  of  the  life  of  the  Guild  has  been  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  war, 
very  great  progress  has  been  made  and  London  is  apprciably  brighter  horticulturally 
by  reason  of  the  Guild's  work.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  plants  other  than  vegetables,  but  the  urgent  need  for  food  production  compelled 
the  Guild  to  take  up  the  vegetable  side  of  gardening.  The  crops  obtained  were  of  a 
high-class  quality  and  their  value  amounted  to  thousands  of  pounds.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  it  is  hoped  that  flower  cultivation  will  be  generally  adopted,  although  in 
gardens  which  may  be  especially  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  encourage- 
ment will  still  continue  to  be  given  in  this  direction.  The  Guild  is  quite  independent 
of  any  other  organization  and  is  anxious  to  assist  organizations  and  individuals  with-  £ 
out  exception.  In  the  event  of  serious  unemployment,  the  Guild  has  in  readiness  all 
scheme  for  the  cultivation  of  the  unused  front  gardens  in  London,  the  work  of  prep- 
aration to  be  performed  by  the  unemployed.  The  London  Garden  Settlement  is  the 
(Continued  on  back  cover.) 
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The  well-known  quality  of  our  products  remains  standard,  but  accumu- 
lated experience  teaches  us  better  methods  of  service. 

Our  organization  is  manned  with  experts  in  each  branch  of  the  business 
and  equipped  with  facilities  that  make  maximum  results — not  the  exception. 

With  the  present  uncertainty  of  labor,  you  will  do  well  to  notify  us  of 
your  garden  needs  at  once. 

Should  you  need  information,  write  us  so  that  plants  needed  can  be  re- 
served for  you  and  sent  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  open. 

NURSERYMEN  &  FLORISTS 

Rutherford New  Jersey 

MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 
GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Twelve   Weeks'   Course   (Apr.   6th— June   26th)    in   FLORICULTURE,   VEGETABLE 
GARDENING,  FRUIT  GROWING,  POULTRY,  BEES,  and  allied  subjects. 
Summer  Course  Aug.  2nd — Aug.  28th. 
Write  for  circular. 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  Ambler,  Penna. 

(18  miles  from  Philadelphia) 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

FOR  SALE 

For  April  delivery:  Washington  Asparagus,  one  year  old  roots,  $1.00  a  doz.;  $5.00 
a  hundred.     New  Zealand  Spinach  plants,  50  cents  a  doz.;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
M.    V.    LANDMANN,  Cranhury,  New  Jersey,  R.  D.   No.  2- 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  perennial  flower  seeds,  imported  English  and  French  stock.  List  on  applica- 
tion. Packets,  each  15  and  25  cents.  Peans  of  ten  French  parterres  and  corbeilles 
from  the  Luxembourg  and  other  gardens,  with  photograph.  Each;  35  cents.  Address, 
Miss  H.  R.  Palmer,  153  Power  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HAPHAZARD    .TOTTINOS 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

headquarters  of  the  Guild,  and  is  a  hostel  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  garden 
movement.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  Settlement  House  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  experimental  work.  The  library  is  well  stocked  with  volumes  on  horticul- 
ture and  social  topics.  The  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  lately  arranged  a 
connecting  link  between  the  New  York  City  Gardens  Club  and  the  London  society 
described  above. 


POSTCARDS 

For  Garden  Lovers 

10    for    30    Cents 


ORDER  BOOKS 
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SUBSTITUTE    WHITEWASH   WHEN    POSSIBLE    AND    ECONOMIZE 

IN  PAINT 

FOR  INTERIOR  WORK— WALLS,  CEILINGS,  ETC. 

(1)  Slake  62  pounds  (1  bushel)  quicklime  with  15  gallons  water.  Keep 
barrel  covered  until  steam  ceases  to  rise.     Stir  occasionally  to  prevent  scorching. 

(2)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  rye  flour.  Beat  up  in  one-half  gallon  cold 
water,  then  add  two  gallons  boiling  water. 

(3)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  common  rock  salt.  Dissolve  in  two  and  one- 
half  gallons  hot  water. 

Mix  (2)  and  (3),  pour  into  (1)  and  stir  till  thoroughly  mixed. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  WORK— BUILDINGS,  FENCES,  ETC. 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (1  bushel)  quicklime.     Slake  with  12  gallons  hot  water. 

(2)  Two  pounds  common  table  salt,  one  pound  sulphate  zinc,  dissolve  in  two 
gallons  boiling  water. 

(3)  Two  gallons  skimmed  milk. 

Pour  (2)  into  (1),  then  add  (3),  and  mix  thoroughly.  A  pound  of  cheap  bar 
soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  added  to  about  five  gallons  of  thick 
whitewash  will  give  it  a  gloss  like  that  of  oil  paint. — From  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  474. 

*     *     * 

BUTTERMILK  AND  CEMENT  PAINT 

The  following  recipe  is  recommended  as  having  given  good  satisfaction.  Three 
pounds  of  cement  are  added  to  a  gallon  of  buttermilk  and  thoroughly  mixed.  A 
larger  quantity  can  be  made  by  using  the  same  proportions. 

This  paint  must  be  applied  soon  after  it  is  mixed,  and  stirred  frequently;  other- 
wise the  cement  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  paint  will  dry  in  about  six  hours,  and 
turns  water  very  effectively.  It  is  adapted  for  outside  use  and  on  old  weather-beaten 
surfaces.  It  does  not  give  a  very  glossy  finish,  and  should  not  be  used  where  a 
specially  neat  job  is  desired. — Bulletin  No.  150,  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BREEDING  UP  YOUR  POULTRY  FOR  BETTER 

PROFITS 

Careful  selection  of  breeding  stock  to  reproduce  a  larger  percentage  of  good 
type  of  profitable  producers. 

Early  hatching,  so  as  to  produce  fall  and  winter  layers. 

To  confine  mother  hens  to  brood  coops  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  chicks 
are  hatched. 

To  provide  free  range  for  both  growing  stock  and  layers  insofar  as  possible  to 
stimulate  growth  and  production  and  conserve  food  consumption. 

To  preserve  eggs  for  winter  use. 

The  production  of  infertile  eggs  as  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over. 

Disposing  of  surplus  cockerels  as  broilers  to  conserve  grain. 

To  discourage  the  marketing  of  all  profitable  hens  of  the  general  purpose 
(Continued  on  page  six.) 
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MAKE  THE  FARMER'S  PROBLEM  YOURS 

"It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  reduction  in  acreage  under  cultivation  this  year  in  this 
section,  owing  to  lack  of  capital  among  farmers  to  meet  the  heavy  increase  in  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies.  Unless  the  financial  world  will  wake  up  to  see  the  farmer  must 
be  taken  care  of,  the  world  will  have  to  face  a  famine  within  a  few  years.  Every  one 
blames  labor  for  lesser  production;  but  back  of  labor  is  the  real  source  of  the  trouble, 
lack  of  capital — lack  of  loose  cash  during  the  growing  months  to  pay  these  heavy 
labor  bills  and  lack  of  capital  to  modernize  farms  and  establish  every  labor-saving 
device  to  meet  new  conditions. 

"The  larger  proportion  of  farmers  are  not  rich  men  and  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity needs  or  is  worth  more  help  than  the  men  and  women  who  provide  the  world 
with  food.  Few  men  work  harder,  endure  more  weary  toil  in  the  blazing  sun,  in  ice- 
cold  blizzard,  than  the  farmer,  and  whilst  food  prices  are  higher  he  more  frequently 
makes  less  profit  by  a  long  way,  because  his  working  capital  will  not  operate  nearly 
so  large  a  tract.  When,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  he  loses  a  crop  with  all  it  cost 
to  produce  it,  his  loss  still  further  cripples  what  he  could  accomplish.  If  the  public 
would  only  realize  what  the  farmer's  success  means  to  the  prosperity,  peace  and 
industrial  quietude  of  the  people,  it  would  not  leave  him  to  struggle  along,  but  make 
it  possible  for  every  one  who  loves  the  work  to  operate  the  largest  number  of  acres 
possible. 

"Women  can  do  much  to  help  the  farmer  and  to  help  increase  production  is  a 
splendid  cause  worth  the  influence  of  the  noblest  women." 

A  BIGGER  BETTER  GARDEN 

"There  can  be  no  question  about  the  shortage  of  food  that  is  due  for  next  winter.  The 
situation  is  worse  in  some  respects  than  during  the  war.  At  that  time  most  people  were 
willing  to  save  and  eat  plainer  food.  How  many  that  you  know  are  still  eating  'war  bread' 
and  practicing  war  economies?  "With  the  high  wages  prevailing  in  town  there  has  come  a 
practice  of  extravagant  buying  and  waste.  Yet  there  are  now  fewer  farm  workers  and 
fewer  cultivated  acres  than  during  the  war!  Should  this  coming  season  prove  too  wet  or 
develop  a  severe  drought  there  witt  be  serious  trouble  next  winter.  Our  readers  will  all  do 
their  best  to  produce  what  they  can,  but  their  output  will  be  limited  by  many  handicaps. 
We  advise  every  one  of  them  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  garden.  An  abundance 
of  vegetables  will  be  the  best  possible  protection  against  food  shortage.  Most  of  us  eat  too 
much  meat  anyway,  and  the  recent  articles  on  vitamines  prove  that  vegetables  have  far 
greater  food  value  than  we  supposed.  A  good  garden  is  a  safe  guardian  for  the  'home. 
Extract  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  April  10,  1920. 

Let  all  good  citizens  read  the  above  timely  warning  and  take  heed!  Now  is  the 
moment  to  plan  that  home  garden.     Plant  plenty  of  spinach,  also  lettuce,  cabbage 


and  tomatoes.  These  vegetables  are  all  rich  in  vitamines  and  possess  health-giving 
qualities. 

No  truer  saying  than  this,  "we  eat  too  much  meat."  All  the  more  reason  tio 
drink  a  greater  amount  of  milk  and  eat  more  dairy  products  and  vegetables. 

If  we  apply  greater  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  our  diet,  medicine  will  not 
be  so  necessary  and  there  will  be  an  elimination  of  doctor's  bills,  an  important 
factor  in  household  economies  at  the  present  time. 

DIRECT  MARKETING 

The  general  cry  is,  reduce  the  cost  of  food.  Good,  do  it  by  all  means  but  be 
iair  about  it. 

As  a  consumer  have  you  ever  considered  how  much  you  pay  for  food  itself  and 
how  much  for  service.  Unjustly  you  have  charged  the  farmer  with  the  entire  bill 
and  called  him  a  profiteer.  Haven't  you  bought  other  necessaries,  even  luxuries,  and 
paid  much  higher  prices  for  them  than  you  ever  did  for  food,  and  didn't  you  do  this 
with  scarcely  a  murmur?  Then  you  were  loud  in  your  denunciation  of  the  farmer 
because  you  had  to  pay  two  cents  a  quart  more  for  milk.  Quite  likely  that  two  cents 
went  into  the  middleman's  pocket,  too.  Suppose  it  did  reach  the  farmer,  how  much 
will  it  help  him  to  pay  his  grain  bills  which  have  doubled  and  tripled?  Next  time 
you  get  excited  about  the  increased  cost  of  food,  don't  believe  all  the  city  papers  tell 
about  the  farmer  but  investigate  for  yourself  and  find  out  the  facts  of  the  case. 

SOLUTION 

Buy  direct  from  the  farm.  "Why  not  go  straight  to  the  farm  with  your  basket?" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  Division  of 
Foods  and  Markets.     The  Farm  and  Garden  Association  encourages  direct  marketing. 

In  April  the  Association  mailed  to  all  members  a  folder  listing  a  few  of  our 
producers.  A  similar  list  will  be  sent  out  quarterly,  the  next  issue  to  be  distributed 
in  August.  The  second  folder  will  list  a  larger  number  of  producing  members  and 
will  be  sent  to  five  thousand  consumers. 

A  high  standard  article  is  the  aim  of  the  Association.  Whenever  possible, 
samples  of  goods  are  required  before  the  producer  is  allowed  to  advertise.  Praise  or 
criticism  of  products  or  of  business  dealings  are  welcomed  at  the  National  Office. 
The  Association,  while  assuming  no  responsibility,  endeavors  by  its  influence  to  pro- 
tect both  producer  and  consumer. 

Advertisers  must  be  members  of  the  Association  and  pay  two  dollars  a  year  for 
a  3-4  line  advertisement.  As  the  folder  is  distributed  widely,  it  should  be  the  means 
of  helping  the  small  producer  to  find  a  market  for  her  products  and  bring  in  good 
returns  at  small  expense.  Will  every  member  send  us  names  of  women  who  would 
either  like  to  advertise  or  to  receive  the  folder  regularly. 

Editor's  Note. — Since  the  need  for  increasing  food  production  is  very  great,  this 
number  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  farm  problems.  Most 
women  can  help  to  increase  the  supply  of  food.  Some  of  our  members  give  all  of 
their  time  to  this  work,  while  many  others  raise  part  or  all  of  the  vegetables  used 
in  their  households.    Let  every  one  do  her  part. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  on  May  25,  is  of  unusual  importance.  Every  member  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  business  meeting.  Come  to  the  annual  meeting 
and  find  out  what  the  Association  is  doing  and  what  it  can  do  during  the  coming  year 
with  the  support  of  all  its  members.  Opportunities  for  usefulness  of  the  Association 
are  limited  only  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  members,  their  willingness  to  work  for  (the 
Association,  and  the  funds  at  our  disposal.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a 
leader  in  rural  sociology,  has  been  asked  to  give  an  address  in  the  afternoon.  No  one 
can  afford  to  miss  this. 

The  Council  has  recommended  the  following  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  which 
will  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting: 


Original  By-Laws  Amended  May  23,  1918 
Article  I,  Section  4  (b) — Branches 
By  paying  annual  dues  to  the  National 
Association  of  50  cents  per  capita. 
Branch  members  may  receive  the  period- 
ical published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion by  a  further  payment  of  50  cents 
annually. 

Article  I,  Section  4   (c)'  and   (d)    to  be 
changed  to  (e)  and  (f) 


Article  III,  Section  1 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be 
a  President,  a  Vice-President,  etc. 

Article  IV,  Section  2,  Par.  2 — Duties  of 
Officers 

The  Vice-President  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  the  absence 
or  inability  of  the  latter. 

Article  V,  Section  1 — Dues 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)   For  active  members  one  dollar;   (b) 

For  contributing  members  two  dollars; 

(c)  For  sustaining  members  five  dollars. 

Article  VIII,  Section  1 — Meetings 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  in  May  at  such  place  and 
upon  such  date  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Council. 


Proposed  Amendments 
Article  I,  Section  4   (b) — Branches 
By  paying  annual  dues  to  the  National 
Association    of    $1.00    per    capita,    this 
amount  to  include  the  Bulletin. 


Article  I,  Section  4  (c) 
That  life  memberships  in  the  Branches 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation  ($50)    and  that  one-half  of  this 
shall  be  paid  to  the  National  Treasurer. 
Article  I,  Section  4  (d) 
The  fiscal  year  of  the  Branches  shall 
begin  March  1  to  coincide  with  that  of 
the  National  Association. 

Article  III,  Section  1 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be 
a  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents, 
etc. 

Article  IV,  Section  2,  Par.  2— Duties  of 
Officers 
One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the 
absence  or  inability  of  the  latter. 
Article  V,  Section  1 — Dues 
The  annual  dues  shall  be  as  follows: 
(a)    Active   members,  two   dollars;    (b) 
Associate  members,  five  dollars;  (c)  Sus- 
taining members,  ten  dollars. 

Article  VIII,  Section  1 — Meetings 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  in  May  at  such  place  and 
upon  such  date  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Council. 


HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

The  prospectus  of  the  National  Garden  Bureau,  which  is  in  the  process  of  organi- 
zation, has  been  received  at  the  National  Office.  The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to. 
preserve  and  increase  the  general  interest  in  gardening  which  was  aroused  by  the  war 
garden  campaigns.  To  inaugurate  the  1920  garden  campaign,  the  Bureau  will  enlist 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  civic  organizations,  schools,  and 
newspapers  in  a  Peace-Time  Garden  Drive,  in  which  through  meetings,  posters,  and 
newspaper  articles  the  arguments  for  a  continuation  of  gardening  by  all  the  people 
will  be  presented  to  the  public.  *     *     » 

The  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  the  first  number  of  their 
quarterly  "The  Better  Garden,"  a  26-page  magazine  containing  articles  on  a  great 

variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  garden  lovers. 

•     •     • 

The  ashes  of  pea  and  bean  vines  furnish  the  largest  per  cent  of  potash.  They 
should  either  be  spaded  under  for  nitrogen  or  burned  and  the  ashes  used  as  a  potash 
fertilizer.  Potato  vines,  beet  tops,  asparagus  stalks,  and  corn  cobs  all  yield  ashes 
which  are  of  value  as  potash  fertilizers.  They  are  not  as  rich  in  potash  salts  as  the 
ashes  of  pea  and  bean  vines,  but  are  valuable. 

(Continued  on  Third  Cover) 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Consumers'  Co-operation.     Albert  Sonnichsen.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1919. 

Here  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  co-operative  movement  from  its  genesis  to  the 
present.  The  author  is  an  idealist,  and  perhaps  an  unduly  optimistic  enthusiast,  but 
he  has  grasped  the  significance  of  co-operation  and  has  given  it  sharp  definition.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  producers'  and  consumers'  co-operation  is  rightly 
emphasized.  Indeed  this  careful  distinction  between  two  forms  of  co-operative 
activity,  often  confused,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  book. 

The  other  contribution  is  the  recounting  of  co-operative  accomplishments  during 
the  world  war.  The  remarkable  strength  shown  by  the  English  co-operatives,  the 
amazing  growth  of  the  Russian  co-operatives  since  1914  are  outstanding.  All  the 
world  has  been  learning  about  Russian  co-operatives,  the  only  non-political,  economic 
and  social  institutions  in  Russia.  Economically,  these  straightforward,  responsible, 
immediate,  organized  representatives  of  the  people's  will  directly  expressed  are  the 
only  safe  channels  of  Russian  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  The 
Russian  co-operatives  may  be  nuclei  for  a  new  political  and  social  order. 

Consumers'  co-operation  in  its  logical  development  means  collective  control  by 
groups  of  consumers  of  the  production  and  market  distribution,  including  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  used  for  consumption.  These  are  chiefly  food,  clothing  and 
house-building  and  furnishing  materials.  The  ultimate  step  is  the  control  of  the 
production  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactured  goods,  the  ownership  of  the  land  and 
the  raising  of  necessary  food  supplies.  Theoretically  this  means  that  each  workman 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  under  human  conditions  and  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  his  fellows  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  a  good  living  wage  and 
human  conditions  of  life  make  necessary. 


A  co-operative  commonwealth  of  this  sort  would  be  comparatively  easy,  w< are  Ij 
not  for  the  entrenched  rights  of  privately  owned  capital,  especially  land.  Righj  here 
lies  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  uniting  agricultural  co  operation  and  consumers' 
l  co-operation.  The  farmers'  society  can  get  a  better  price  for  its  products,  and  so 
greater  profits  for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  privately  owned  capital,  by  selling  to 
unorganized  consumers;  and  organized  consumers  can  buy  more  cheaply  from  unor- 
ganized farmers.  The  author  is  inclined  to  irritation  at  the  capitalistic  motives  of  the 
farmers'  society.  This  is  not  well.  The  ultimate  goal  is  one,  though  the  approach  is 
from  different  angles.  Each  group  of  co-operatives  has  attacked  the  problem  nearest 
at  hand.  The  farmer  must  sell  better;  to  sell  better  he  must  sell  collectively;  to  sell 
collectively  he  must  produce  in  conformity  with  his  neighbors.  His  motives  are  not 
altruistic  but  neither  are  those  of  the  co-operating  consumers. 

The  influence  of  the  farmers'  society  extends  to  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer 
and  will  soon  be  fairly  well  organized  in  America;  it  is  poorly  organized  in  England. 
The  consumers'  society  should  extend  back  to  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer  in  order 
to  reach  the  farm  producer;  but  the  consumers'  society  is  without  real  organization  in 
America.  Consumers'  co-operation  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  forward  move- 
ment; but  until  consumers  are  much  more  class-conscious  and  much  more  willing  to 
labor  together  constructively  than  to  talk  largely  and  do  nothing,  the  farmers  are 
likely  to  lead  the  way  in  co-operative  progress  and  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  con- 
fused wailings  of  consumers. — A.  E.  Cance,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics,' 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  following  note  reminds  us  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  saying:  "He  that  puts 
a  seed  into  the  earth  is  recompensed,  perhaps  by  receiving  twenty  out  of  it." 

"Summer  before  last  I  bought  at  a  market  in  a  town  in  New  York  State,  one 
squash.  I  saved  the  seed,  planted  some  here,  and  got  twelve  fine  squash.  From 
these  I  gave  seed  to  many  people,  saving  the  seed  of  those  I  used  for  the  table,  and 
getting  ninety  cents  for  this  at  a  seed  store.  Not  a  very  fast  way  of  making  money, 
but  it  is  the  right  way." — Agnes  Thompson,  St.  Paul's,  Ontario,  Canada. 

*  *     * 

Price  list  of  the  Twin-Larches  Nursery,  West  Chester,  Penn.,  has  been  received  at 
the  National  Office.  This  nursery  is  under  the  direction  of  L.  A.  Thomas,  sister-in-law 
of  the  late  Frank  M.  Thomas,  and  Miss  F.  E.  Mcllvaine  of  this  Association.  It  is  a 
woman's  enterprise  entirely.  They  are  interested  in  growing  large,  strong  roots  and 
cater  to  landscape  architects'  trade.  Their  catalogue  lists  the  newer  Iris  introductions 
and  also  a  very  fine  Japanese  Iris,  which  "with  a  little  care  is  as  easily  grown  as  any 
hardy  plant.  The  flowers  are  truly  glorious,  poised  as  lightly  as  tropical  butterflies 
on  their  tall,  flexible  stems.  The  foliage  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  bearded 
varieties  and  stands  erect  in  sheaves  instead  of  spreading  out  in  fans." 

#  #     * 

Mrs.  Lamar  R.  Lipscomb,  Land  Service  Chairman  in  Georgia,  writes  that  she  is 
organizing  The  Atlanta  Garden  and  Flower  Club  with  the  intention  of  its  becoming  a 


Branch  of  the  Association.  The  Club  numbers  forty-five  members  and  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  Branches.  Before  the  Club  can  be  recognized  as  a  Branch 
or  can  use  that  name,  however,  it  must  make  application  in  writing  and  be  accepted 
by  the  Council,  and  must  conform  to  the  regulations  governing  Branches.  Any  group 
of  ten  or  more  women  who  are  considering  the  advisability  of  organizing  as  a  Branch 
of  this  Association  should  write  to  the  General  Secretary  for  a  copy  of  "How  to  Form 
a  Branch." 

NEW  ENGLAND 
A  Conference  to  consider  how  the  Association  may  better  serve  its  members  in 
selling  their  farm  products  and  handiwork  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Rousmaniere,  Boston,  on  March  29.  Mr.  W.  A.  Munson,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Markets,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  Direct  Marketing;  Miss  Lorian 
P.  Jefferson,  Department  of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  presented 
Pros  and  Cons  of  Marketing  by  Parcel  Post;  and  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Warner,  Home 
Department  Agent,  Maine  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural  League,  outlined 
Marketing  Plans  for  Maine  women  farmers  and  handiworkers. 

MID-WEST 
The  Mid- West  Branch  Conference,  March  22-23,  was  most  interesting  and  brought 
together  about  two  hundred  women.  Sixty-eight  new  members  joined  the  Association 
at  this  time.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  the  day  following  the  Con- 
ference. The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President;  Mrs. 
Bertram  W.  Rosenstone,  1st  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Walter  I.  Martin,  2nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  John  J.  Healy,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Dorothy  Macrae,  Recording 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  Treasurer;  Miss  Rosamond  T.  Bennett,  Field  Sec- 
retary. The  Branch  is  to  give  four  cash  prizes  aggregating  $50,  with  $25  for  the  first 
award,  for  the  best  "backyard  farm"  in  Chicago  this  year,  the  only  stipulation  being 
that  it  is  on  land  that  never  was  cultivated  before  1920. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  AND  DELAWARE 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Branch  has  re- 
cently elected  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lea  as  President  of  the  Branch,  and  Miss  Eleanor  D. 
Stewardson  as  Treasurer  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Louisa  G.  Davis  resigned. 

(Continued  from  inside  of  front  cover.) 
class  until  the  end  of  their  second  year,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  or  egg  class  until 
the  end  of  their  third  year  of  laying. 

To  encourage  the  careful  selection  of  hens  in  order  to  eliminate  the  unprofitable 
producers. 

To  discourage  the  marketing  of  all  profitable  pullets  as  broilers  and  of  all  well-  % 
matured  pullets  for  meat. 

To  encourage  backyard  poultry  keeping,  especially  among  city  and  suburban 
dwellers,  thereby  utilizing  table  scraps  for  the  production  of  fowls  and  eggs  for  home 
consumption. — Bulletin  No.  150,  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture. 


NEW  MEMBERS MARCH 

Allen,  Mrs.  Andrews,  817  Lafayette  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 

Allen,  Miss  Janet  W.,  3  Warwick  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Allen,  Miss  Leslie,  3  Warwick  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 
K  Atwood,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  7351  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
*    Ballard,  Mrs.  Seymour,  755  Lincoln  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Bangs,  Mrs.  John  D.,  3861  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bates,  Mrs.  Robert  P.,  17  Scott  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Bayard,  Miss  Mabel,  Cloverleigh  Greenhouses,  Rydal,  Pa. 

Beebe,  Mrs.  Frederic,  14  Chestnut  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Betts,  Mrs.  Lillian  W.,  1703  Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Borland,  Mrs.  John  J.,  2616  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brewster,  Mrs.  George,  71  East  71st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Brvan,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  282  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  635  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Choate,  Mrs.  O.  I.,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

Clark,  Mrs.  E.  A.  S.,  Seabright,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Mrs.  John  M.,  847  Lincoln  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 

Collins,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Western  Springs,  111. 

Conant,  Mrs.  Morris  F.,  614  East  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  Henry,  Geneva,  111. 

Corlett,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  610  North  East  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Cotton,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.,  405  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Craig,  Miss  Eliza  P.,  237  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cramer,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  52  West  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Creighton,  Mrs.  Thomas,  North  Shore  Hotel,  Evanston,  111. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Danielson,  Mrs.  DeForest,  4  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Daughaday,  Mrs.  C.  C,  220  North  Euclid  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Dennis,  Mrs.  E.  E,,  620  Madison  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dennis,  Mrs.  George  J.,  200  East  Pearson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
I   Dolton,  Miss  Edith  J.,  333  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dolton,  111. 

Drake,  Mrs.  T.  C,  The  Blackstone,  Chicago,  111. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  William,  134  Illinois  Road,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  5744  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eaton,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  4329  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Elsworth,  Miss  Lillian,  Box  56,  Tiverton,  R.  I., 

Faile,  Miss  J.  R.,  53  West  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fargo,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  821  Forest  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Fargo,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  719  Michigan  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Finney,  Miss  Julia,  5755  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Frazer,  TVTiss  Gladys,  618  Library  Place,  Evanston,  111. 
Frazer,  Mrs.  M.,  618  Library  Place,  Evanston,  111. 
Freer,  Mrs.  Archibald,  1420  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
Gamage,  Miss  Philena  E.,  4021  Marlboro  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gere,  Miss  Mary  E.,  75  High  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Goodrich,  Miss  Annie  M.,  Lee,  Mass. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  New  Hampton,  N.  H. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Walter  A.,  R.  F.  D.,  Harvard,  Mass. 
Gross,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  6721  Chappel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gunterberg,  Mrs.  M.  C,  159  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hall,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  2014  Orrington  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  John  Edgar,  1608  Forest  Place,  Evanston,  111. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Claude,  Robinson  Road,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Star  Route,  Hudson,  Mass. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Winnetka,  111. 
Hanchett,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Dover,  Mass. 

Harding,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  7703  Lowe  Ave.,  Auburn  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
■Harrington,  Miss  Eva  A.,  Diublin,  N.  H. 

"Harrington,  Mrs.  Ida  S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Harris,  Miss  N.  Elizabeth,  Gladstone  Hotel,  6200  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Norman  W.,  4923  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hildreth,  Mrs.  Leslie  E.,  1228  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  William  M.,  Route  No.  5,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Warren  D.,  Glen  Eyre,  111. 


Howe,  Mrs.  William  H.,  3122  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hoyt,  Miss  Rosina,  934  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Hull,  Mrs.  George  D.,  Cornwallville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Brookland  Station,  D.  C. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  Guy,  Maplewood  Farm,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Kayne,  Mrs.  Thomas"  Young,  4536  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

Kellogg,  Miss  Julia  R.,  Benson,  Vt. 

Kepner,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  1406  East  56th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Knode,  Mrs.  O.  M.,  614  Sheridan  Road,  Glencoe,  111. 

La  Croix,  Mrs.  Edward,  832  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  South  Royalton,  Yt. 

Lind,  Mrs.  John,  Kenilworth,  111. 

Loose,  Mrs.  David  A.,  21  East  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 

McAdams,  Miss  May  E.,  909  West  California  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

McAuley,  Miss  M.  F.,  Lexington  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

McKinney,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  "Sunnylawn,"  Madison,  N.  J. 

Mahony,  Mrs.  Gerald,  993  Green  Bay  Road,  Hubbard  Woods,  111. 

Manley,  Miss  Marion  B.,  314  Oakland  Ave.,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Marsh,  Miss  Miriam  E.,  1020  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Martin,  Miss  Emma  L,  125  East  72nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mason,  Miss  Edith  M.,  115  Pine  Ridge  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Amanda  M.,  656  Willow  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  A.,  Sr.,  Riverside,  111. 

Moore,  Mrs.  H.  H,  69  Downing  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Seymour,  1020  Ardmore  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Neely,  Miss  C.  B.,  4929  Greenwood  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 

Nott,  Mrs.  Henry,  743  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Orwig,  Mrs.  Harry,  548  Willow  St.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Ostrom,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  5514  Hyde  Bark  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Parker,  Miss  Cornelia,  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Patterson,  Miss  Emma  E.,  5316  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Jerome  A.,  230  West  71st  St..  New  York  City. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  4350  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Presbrey,  Miss  Alice,  378  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Pruyn,  Miss  Marv  L.,  430  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Citv. 

Putnam,  Miss  Ethel,  335  West  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Richards,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Box  36,  South  Lvndeboro,  N.  H. 

Rubens,  Miss  Hattie,  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Seeberger,  Mrs.  Louis  A.,  44  East  Elm  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sidley.  Mrs.  W.  B.,  739  Humboldt  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111.  ' 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alfred  G,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Clarence  B.,  122  East  65th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 

Smith,  Miss  Florys  E.,  Center  Strafford,  N.  H. 

Spadone,  Miss  M.,  The  Apthorp  Apt.,  Broadway  and  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Staples,  Mrs.  Etta  F.,  Sawyers  Island,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Boothbay,  Me. 

Steele,  Mrs.  Hubert  R.,  Grand  Gorge,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Stoddard,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.,  Montgomerv  Road,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  Stowe  Hills,  N*.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sturtevant,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Ezra  S.,  314  Ridge  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Moses,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Thwaites,  Mrs.  Jessie  T.,  R.  F.  4,  Madison,  Wis. 

Townley,  Mrs.  Morris  M.,  95  South  Ave.,  Glencoe,  111. 

Villard,  Mrs.  Oswald  G,  129  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 

von  Oven,  Miss  Emma,  Naperville,  111. 

von  Oven,  Miss  Helene,  Naperville,  111. 

Walker,  Mrs.  James  R.,  3118  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

Ward,  Miss  Edna  R.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Mrs.  George  B.,  308  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

West,  Mrs.  Frederick  T.,  68  East  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Bellefield  Dwellings,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Whitcomb,  Mrs.  Ardelle  M.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Springfield,  Yt. 

White,  Mrs.  Catherine,  University  P.  O.,  Charlotteville,  Va. 

White,  Mrs.  Isabel  M.,  Fitzwilliam  Depot,  N.  H. 

White,  Mrs.  Irvin  S.,  The  Lindens,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Wilson,  Miss  Nora  Davis,  Glen  Eyre,  III. 

Winter,  H.  P.  &  Co.,  64  Wall  St.,' New  York  City. 

Wood,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  West  Winfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Wylie,  Mrs.  James,  446  Lyon  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WANTED 

Trained  Women 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden 
Work 

APPLY    TO 

Woman's  National 

Farm  and  Garden 

Association.  Inc. 


414  Madison  Ave, 


New  York 


Beautify  Your  Garden 

Spring  witli  ali  its  beautiful  tracery  of 
young  foliage  anrl  delicate  tints  and  odors 
is  practically  liere.  Now  is  the  ideal  time 
to  visit  our  nursery  and  make  selections 
from  our  extensive  variety  of  well  grown 
plants  and  trees  to  beautify  your  garden. 

Evergreens  -  Trees  -  Shrubs  -  Roses 
Perennials 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  on  request 

Bobbink  &  Atkins 

RUTHERFORD     SHEIV JERSEY 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 
GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Twelve   Weeks'    Course    (Apr.    6th— June   26th)    in    FLORICULTURE,   VEGETABLE 
GARDENING,  FRUIT  GROWING,  POULTRY,  BEES,  and  allied  subjects. 
Summer  Course  Aug.  2nd — Aug.  28th. 
Write  for  circular. 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  Ambler,  Penna. 
(18  miles  froni  Philadelphia) 
Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director.  

WANTED 

Immediately,  a  dozen   plants   each   of   Statice   Latifolia   and   Eryngium   Ebenum    (Sea 
Holly) .: — Mrs.  Marvin  Beard,  Hedgelands,  Hardinsburg,  Ky. 

(Continued  from  page  four.) 
Do  you  know  that  in  Illinois  147,493  farmers  own  their  farms,  40  per  cent,  of 
which  are  mortgaged,  and  104,379  rent  their  farms;  in  Iowa  134.929  own  farms.  51 
per  cent,  being  mortgaged,  and  82,115  rent  farms;  in  New  York  170,725  own  farms. 
42  per  cent,  being  mortgaged,  and  44,872  rent  farms;  in  Massachusetts  33.938  own 
farms,  38  per  cent,  of  which  are  mortgaged,  and  2,979  rent  farms?  These  fig&res 
are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Census  Report  for  1910. 


The  Bulletin,  published  monthly  at  White  Plains,  X.  Y.,  is 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association1,  Inc..  by  whoi 
whose  authority  it  is  published.  President,  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
Secretary,  Miss  Louise  M.  Goodrich,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer, 
York  Citv.     There  are  no  bond  or  stockholders. 


the  official   organ    of  the 

i    it    is    owned    anil    under 

Alma,    Mich.;    Recording 

Mrs.    (I).    Norton,    New 


Sellings  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling"s 
seeds  being  dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow    vigorously,    produce    bounti. 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  l_ov. 
ers.    It's  free. 

MAX  SCHLINGjnc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


when   you   want  the  best 

SEEDS.   PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

•GET   THEM    AT    DREERS" 

Catalogues    issued    in    Spring,    Summer    and 

Autumn,    contain    the    beot    or    everythino 

NEEDED  FOR  YOUR  SUCCESS.  COPIES  MAILED 
PREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  WHO  MENTION  THIS 
PUBLICATION. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


WRITE 

43    Barclay   Street 
NEW  YORK 


BULBS 


OR    ^^^  CALL 
33   W.    Randolph   St. 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Home-  Grown 


Imported 

AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    HOUSE    LOCATED     IN 
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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING 

Held  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  May  25 

Only  a  jotting  here  and  there  of  what  happened  is  all  that  we  can  give  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  which  has  been  held  for  these  notes. 


Three  Branches  and  many  States  were  represented  at  the  meeting.  The  note 
most  often  heard  in  the  reports  was  the  seriousness  of  the  food  situation.  Branches, 
as  well  as  the  National  Association,  reported  that  they  are  actively  encouraging  the 
planting  of  more  home  gardens  and  are  working  to  bring  together  the  producer  and 
consumer  and  eliminate  waste  of  food  after  it  is  produced. 

#      *      * 

The  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  recommended  by  the  Council 
and  printed  in  the  May  number  of  Bulletin  were  accepted  with  one  change,  namely," 
Article  V,  Section  1,  was  changed  to  read:     The  annual  dues  shall  be  as  follows:  (a) 
Annual  membership,  $2;   (b)  Contributing  membership,  $5;  Sustaining  membership, 
S10;  Life  membership  dues  remain  $50  as  formerly. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Hereafter  the  minimum  annual 
membership  dues  are  to  be  two  dollars  for  all  members  whether  they  are  members 
of  a  Branch  or  not.  A  person  who  joins  a  Branch  receives  all  privileges  of  the 
Branch  and  the  National  Association,  including  the  National  Bulletin,  for  two  dollars, 
as  one  dollar  of  the  dues  is  sent  to  the  National  Treasurer  and  the  other  dollar  kept 
for  Branch  expenses. 

Those  who  heard  Senora  Agresti  speak  on  the  International' Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome  when  she  was  in  this  country  last  winter  will  understand  the  reason 
for  passing  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  this  Association  realizes  the  pressing  need  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  declares  a  matter  of  the  first  importance; 

Whereas,  it  is  understood  that  the  reason  for  this  vacancy  is  the  inadequate  salary 
allowed  by  the  Government  for  the  position,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  as  quickly  as  possible  an 
adequate  salary  for  our  representative  on  the  Board. 


Under  the  Treaty  of  June,  1905,  establishing  the  Institute,  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  pay  a  yearly  quota  of  $8,000  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Institute.  Last 
year  on  account  of  the  persistent  and  unprecedented  filibuster  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Bill  did  not  pass  so  that  the  quota  for  1919  has  not  been  paid,  nor  has  that 
for  1920.  The  work  of  the  Institute  still  continues  and  the  United  States  profits  by 
it  but  fails  to  make  the  appropriation  necessary  to  pay  our  just  debt  to  the  Institute. 

*  *      * 

The  officers  whose  names  appeared  on  the  ballot  which  was  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Association  were  declared  elected.  The  complete  list  of  officers  for  the  corning 
year  is  printed  on  the  front  cover. 

*  *      # 

Extract  from  reports  of  officers  will  be  printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  luncheon  served  just  after  the  business  meeting  in  the  charming  dining 
room  in  the  Lorillard  mansion  was  delicious  and  perfectly  served  owing  to  the  great 
effort  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dyer  Norton,  our  treasurer,  who  supervised  its  preparation  and 
had  it  conveyed  from  New  York  in  a  motor  truck.  All  the  members  present  owe  her 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

*  *      # 

After  luncheon,  Dr.  Murrill  conducted  a  tour  through  the  gardens,  including  the 
marvellous  display  of  tulips,  about  ten  thousand  different  varieties  being  in  bloom, 
to  the  Museum  Building,  where  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  gave  a  most  interesting  and  unusual 
address  on  "Co-operation  in  Agriculture."  Every  member  of  the  Association  should 
have  heard  what  Dr.  Bailey  had  to  say  about  democracy,  Americanization  and  co- 
operation.    The  July  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  an  abstract  of  this  address. 

*  •      • 

The  Association  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Murrill  and  others  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  for  their  kindness  in  allowing 
us  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  there  and  for  the  many  other  courtesies  which  added 
so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

REASONS     WHY    WE     SHOULD     DRINK     MORE     MILK     AND     USE 
GREATER    QUANTITIES    OF    DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

By  JULIA  R.  BURDEN 

The  consumption  of  milk  is  half  of  what  it  should  be.  Milk  is  not  only  food,  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  maintaining  health;  and  with  all  the  howl  of  the  politicians 
about  high  prices  it  is  the  best  food  on  the  market  for  the  price.  The  only  trouble  is 
the  consumer  does  not  know  it;  no  one  has  told  him  the  truth,  and  many  have  told 
him  lies.  It  becomes  increasingly  desirable,  therefore,  for  human  beings  to  learn  a 
few  facts  that  govern  nutrition.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  common  belief  that  great  dif- 
ficulties must  be  surmounted  in  order  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  a  correct 
choice  of  foods.  This  is  not  the  truth.  The  main  facts  of  nutrition  may  be  presented, 
simply  and  any  average  man  or  woman,  girl  or  boy  may  readily  become  a  possessor 
of  these  facts  and  put  them  into  use  in  daily  life. 


The  needs  of  the  body  for  daily  food  are  three  in  number: 

1.  FUEL. 

2.  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

3.  BODY  REGULATING  SUBSTANCES. 

Foods  that  supply  most  of  your  daily  FUEL  are:  Starches,  Fats,  Sugars  and 
Proteins.  Foods  such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  fat  of  meat,  and  nuts  are  rich  in 
fat  and  have  a  comparatively  high  energy  value.  A  pound  of  fat  gives  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  energy  as  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  pound  of  starch. 

The  BUILDING  MATERIALS  are  four  in  number:  Protein,  Lime,  Iron  and 
Phosphorous.  These  are  found  in  the  following:  Milk,  dairy  products,  eggs,  vege- 
tables and  meat. 

Foods  that  supply  BODY  REGULATING  SUBSTANCES  are:  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables, Cereals  and  Water.  Under  this  head  come  also  the  substances  called  VITA- 
MINES,  about  which  little  is  yet  known.  For  the  past  thirty  years  experts  have  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  subject  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  milk  has  everything  needed  in  the  diet.  It 
is  a  complete  mixed  diet  in  itself.  It  has  sugar  and  fat  which  give  energy,  like  coal 
to  the  engine;  it  has  mineral  salts  which  build  up  the  bones  and  keep  the  body  in 
good  condition,  and  albumen  (protein)  which,  like  meat  or  white  of  egg,  is  important 
in  making  brawn  and  sinew.  Sugar,  mineral  salts,  fat  and  protein  are  all  necessary 
in  a  well-balanced  diet,  but  these  substances  without  VITAMINES  will  not  nourish* 
the  body  or  promote  growth.     Milk  is  rich  in  VITAMINES. 

The  prevalence  of  beri-beri  in  the  Orient,  of  pellagra  in  the  South,  and  of 
rickets  in  slum  districts  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  VITAMINES  in  the  diet.  The  liberal 
use  of  milk  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  corrective  and  preventative. 

Milton  J.  Rosenau,  Professor  of  Preventative  Medicine  and  Hygiene  at  Harvard 
University,  says:  "Milk  is  cheap  even  at  the  present  prices.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
save  on  vital  foods.  It  is  not  how  much  we  pay  but  how  much  we  get  in  return  that 
counts.  Thus,  fourteen  cents'  worth  of  milk  does  the  body  more  good  than  fourteen 
cents  spent  on  steak  at  forty-eight  cents  a  pound.  You  get  more  energy  from  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  milk  than  you  get  from  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  meat,  eggs  or 
cod.    Hence  it  is  better  to  cut  down  on  meat  before  you  do  so  on  milk." 

Professor  Flora  Rose  of  Cornell  University  says,  "A  grown  person  should  drink 
at  least  one-third  of  a  pint  of  milk  daily  and  at  least  one  pint  should  be  allowed  for 
each  child." 

It  is  stated  authoritatively  that  cheese  is  the  condensed  goodness  of  milk,  con- 
taining more  than  twice  the  food  value  of  meat.    This  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ignored. 

It  certainly  would  be  advantageous  and  profitable  if  the  housewife  considered 
seriously  a  few  of  the  aforesaid  principles  when  planning  the  daily  menu  for  the 
household  as  she  can  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  to  a  marked  degree  by  intelligent 
selection  and  buying. 

The  above  few  facts  derived  from  the  best  authorities  make  us  realize  the  vital 
need  and  true  value  of  milk.  If  people,  especially  children,  should  be  deprived  of 
this  food  to  any  great  extent,  it  would  mean  a  tragedy  in  the  future  existence  of  the 


race.     A  Bulletin  entitled  "Milk  as  Meat  and   Drink,"  by  Flora  Rose  and   Lucile 
Brewer,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Home  Economic  Department  at  Cornell 
University.     It  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  desirability  and  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  consumption  of  milk,  also  a  number  of  tested  recipes  for  milk    > 
dishes. 

Editor's  Note. — In  feeding  children  as  well  as  adults,  orange  or  tomato  juice 
should  be  included  to  give  additional  vitamines.  Milk  to  the  exclusion  of  fruit 
juices  is  not  enough. 

WHY   PLANT    A    VEGETABLE    GARDEN    AND    WHAT    TO 
PLANT    IN    IT 

By  KATHARINE  L.  RICE 

1.  Because  Famine  faces  us.  Authentic  surveys  reveal  a  shortage  of  at  least 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  farm  production  this  summer.  This  means  that  our  own  indi- 
vidual consumption  of  food  must  be  curtailed  to  meet  the  shortage. 

2  Because  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  is  inflexible  in  its  operation,  so 
prices  must  be  higher.  To  feed  our  families  without  greatly  increased  expense, 
necessitates  supplementing  farm  production.  This  can  be  done  b)  individual  effort  in 
backyard  production.  If  you  don't  help  feed  yourself,  how  can  you  expect  other 
people  to  do  it  for  you?  If  you  don't  help  to  lower  prices  by  increasing  the  supply, 
why  expect  some  one  else  to  lower  them? 

The  time  to  plant  is  now.  Directions  for  preparing  the  ground  are  easily  ob- 
tainable. Ground  preparation,  quality  of  seed  and  subsequent  cultivation  are 
essential  to  success. 

What  to  Plant 

If  you  know  something  about  the  requirements  and  the  culture  of  any  vegetables, 
plant  them. 

If  possible,  arrange  with  other  people  for  exchange  of  product,  so  that  each  may 
plant  those  vegetables  for  which  his  conditions  of  soil,  sun,  moisture,  etc.,  are  best 
suited,  and  still  be  sure  of  variety.  For  summer  use,  plant  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  car- 
rots, beets,  swiss  chard,  corn  and  summer  squash.  Repeat  plantings  of  peas  five  or  six 
times,  but  a  week  or  so  apart;  of  beans  three  or  four  times;  carrots  and  beets  three 
times,  in  order  to  have  young  tender  vegetables  and  greens  throughout  the  summer. 

Can  and  dry  for  winter  use,  preferably  at  some  reliable  community  center. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  tuber  planting  for  winter  food  supply.  That  is 
when  the  food  shortage  will  become  acute.  Tubers — potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  turnips, 
parsnips,  salsify  and  onions — these  can  be  stored  in  sand  in  a  cool  place  or  buried 
in  trenches.  Greens,  Hubbard  squash  and  cabbage  can  be  stored.  Oyster  plant 
(salsify)  and  parsnips  can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  without  damage.  They  \ 
can  be  gathered  as  early  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Kale  and  spinach  (New  Zealand  spinach  lives  through  the  winter)  are  most 
valuable  for  late  and  early  greens.  Planting  of  these  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
Kale  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family.     It  is  not  edible  until  after  a  hard  frost,  after 


which  it  can  be  gathered  as  required  until  mid-winter.  In  a  mild  season  it  can  be 
gathered  all  winter.  To  cook  Kale:  Thoroughly  wash,  break  up,  bring  to  a  boil  in 
cool  water,  plunge  into  salted  boiling  water,  cook  till  tender,  drain  well  and  season 
as  any  greens.  A  small  piece  of  meat  improves  the  flavor.  For  spinach  in  early 
spring,  plant  in  September  in  a  cold  frame.  Any  garden  magazine  or  school  garden 
club  will  tell  you  how  to  construct  a  cold  frame. 

The  vitamines  contained  in  green  vegetables  and  milk  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  growth  of  children  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  bolh  children  and 
adults. 

During  the  war  it  was  patriotic  to  increase  the  food  supply.  Now  after  the  war, 
it  is  plain  common  sense  in  the  interest  of  self  preservation.  He  who  has  a  piece  of 
land  and  who  will  not  make  it  yield  food  now,  against  an  imminent  peril,  is  an 
enemy  of  society. 

ASSOCIATION    NOTES 

In  the  competition  offered  by  The  Farm  Journal  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  for  the  best  and  most  economical  planting  plan  for  the  front  yard 
of  a  farm  house,  the  priae  winners  were:  First,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.; 
Second,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster,  Lake  Forest,  111,  editor  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  Bulletin;  Third,  Mrs.  Roy  Sturtevant,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  all  of  whom  are" 
members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  The  Farm  Journal  has  a  circulation 
of  three  million  and  the  winning  plans  are  to  be  published  in  that  paper,  in  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November. 

*     *     * 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis  of  Ventura,  California,  writes:  "The  enclosed 
clipping  may  be  of  interest  to  you  inasmuch  as  another  firm  of  women  florists  has 
entered  the  business  world.  The  Shepherd  Co.  has  always  done  a  cut-flower  busi- 
ness but  the  last  year  it  has  been  too  much  for  me  to  handle,  hence  the  down-town 
store.  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  our  window  displays.  We  have  such  a  wonderful 
collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  a  delight  to  exhibit 
them  in  unusual  combinations.  Last  week  it  was  Slrelitzia  regina,  genista  monosperma 
(a  wonderful  feathery  grey  thing),  gasterias  (long  spikes  of  coral  pink  and  green  flow- 
ers), agapanthus  (blue  lily  of  the  Nile),  and  dull  rose  crinums  rosea.  These  filled  a 
large  basket  and  beside  them  was  a  grey  vase  of  rosey  tones  with  a  large  bouquet  of 
begonia  recinifolio  flowers  and  leaves  and  Los  Angeles  roses.  Most  of  our  flowers  in 
the  shop  repeat  or  suggest  the  window  color  scheme."  The  clipping  states:  "No  small 
interest  is  being  shown  in  the  venture  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara C.  Aplin,  in  opening  their  delightful  little  shop  with  the  Spanish  name  La 
Floreria.  Both  Mrs.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Aplin  are  so  well  known  and  able  that  friends 
feel  certain  every  success  awaits  the  shop,  which,  among  other  things,  is  an  index  to 
the  trend  of  the  time  which  sees  more  and  more  women  entering  upon  some  form  of 
business  life  in  addition  to  the  interests  of  the  home  and  social  life." 


Has  anyone  an  extra  copy  of  the  following  Bulletins  or  Quarterlies — November, 
1914;  February,  October  and  December,  1918;  June,  1919?     We  are  trying  to  make 

up  a  complete  set  for  one  of  our  members  and  lack  these  numbers. 

*  *      * 

A  member  writes:  "The  beaten  track  always  yields  fresh  interest  for  eyes  which 
see,  but  the  appeal  of  pioneer  work,  such  as  this  Bulletin  is  doing,  with  its  connota- 
tion of  vision  is  one  to  which  only  a  dead  soul  does  not  respond  with  a  thrill." 

*  *      * 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  a  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  daily:  "Preparations  to  put  Alle- 
gheny County  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  agricultural  activities  are  being  made  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  which  proposes  to  continue  its  effort  to  send  labor  to  the  country,  en- 
courage increased  production  and  work  for  congenial  relations  between  consumer 
and  producer.  The  program  includes  cow  testing  and  better  hog  and  poultry  asso- 
ciations. The  Farm  Women's  Committee  with  Miss  Florence  Hall,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  and  co-operating  with  the  County  Work  Committee  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  Allegheny  County  is  offering  prizes  to  rural  contestants  in  raising  poultry, 
bees  and  flowers.  Next  fall  an  exhibit  of  farm  products  will  take  the  form  of  a  farm 
products  show  in  Pittsburgh." 

The  members  of  the  County  Work  Committee  referred  to  in  the  clipping  are  all 
members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

WHY    ARE    OUR    YOUNG    PEOPLE    LEAVING    THE    FARMS? 

The  following  reply  to  the  question,  Why  are  our  young  people  leaving  the  farms, 
was  sent  by  our  member,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bahlke  of  Alma,  Michigan.  Mr.  Bahlke  is  a 
lawyer  and  a  very  successful  farmer,  too,  being  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College. 

"The  abandonment  of  our  farms  by  our  young  men  and  women  finds  its  cause 
primarily  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  heads: 

"1.  In  a  superficial,  silly  training,  or  want  of  all  training  and  education,  of 
our  young  people  in  the  home,  in  the  primary  school,  and  even  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  upon  the  subjects  of  progressive  living  and  farming  methods. 

"2.  In  the  back-woods,  out-of-date  or  not  up-to-date  methods  of  operating  the 
farm,  which  make  it  often  so  unprofitable  and  burdensome. 

"3.  In  a  want  or  absence  of  conveniences,  advantages  and  facilities  which  tend 
to  make  farm  life  as  attractive  and  desirable  as  city  life,  or  at  least  to  bridge  the  dif- 
ference. 

"These  three  causes  in  actual  operation  blend  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  peculiar  thing  that  we  should  maintain  public  schools  in 
an  agricultural  community  and  not  educate  our  young  men  and  women  in  any  degree, 
in  the  industry  or  vocation  which  is  the  basis  of  our  rural  life  and  success." 

SALES    DEPARTMENT 

Folder  No.  1,  a  small  printed  list  of  a  few  of  our  producing  members,  was  sent 
out  May  first  and  the  results  are  most  inspiring.  We  hear  many  favorable  comments, 
and  one  advertiser  tells  us  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  she  has  received  orders  for 
114  jars  of  canned  vegetables  and  142  glasses  of  jam  and  marmalade  as  a  result  of 
the  publicity  gained  through  her  advertisement. 


The  folder  will  be  issued  every  three  months.  The  next  issue  is  to  be  distributed 
in  September.  Copy  for  advertisements  for  this  issue  should  be  sent  to  the  National 
Office  before  August  15.  A  four-line  advertisement  in  four  issues  will  cost  three 
dollars.  Only  members  of  the  Association  are  allowed  to  advertise.  The  original 
plan  was  to  charge  two  dollars  for  a  four-line  advertisement  but  we  find  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  to  print  and  mail  the  folder  at  that  rate.  The  five  dollars  spent 
in  membership  dues  and  advertising  should  prove  a  good  investment  to  the  producer. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  next  issue  a  greater  variety  of  food 
products,  such  as  dried  vegetables  and  fruits,  honey,  hams,  sausage  meat,  winter 
root  vegetables — potatoes,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc. — butter,  squabs, 
guineas,  fowls,  popcorn,  apples,  cheese  and  nuts.  Please  let  us  know  if  you  have 
any  of  these  products  for  sale  or  know  of  any  one  who  does  and  would  like  to 
advertise  them  through  the  folder. 

ANOTHER    WORD    ABOUT    BEANS 

By  KATHERINE  L.  RICE 

Do  you  know  the  Kentucky  Wonder,  that  bean  which  literally  bears  out  its 
name?  Because  of  the  late-staying  qualities  it  seems  fatal  to  omit  a  planting  this 
season. 

The  Kentucky  Wonder  bean  requires  a  pole  on  which  to  climb.  The  pods  grow 
eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  when  very  small  are  delicious  cooked  whole;  the  vines, 
bear  heavily;  and  while  it  is  as  good  as  any  bean  while  young,  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  shell  for  late  fall  use  and  to  can  or  dry. 

While  other  string  and  stringless  beans  are  abundant  for  table  use,  the  Kentucky 
Wonder  may  be  left  to  climb  and  grow  larger.  Even  way  after  frost,  this  bean  can 
be  shelled  and  cooked  for  table  use,  for  the  early  frosts,  while  withering  the  pods, 
do  not  at  all  injure  the  beans.  The  shells  fairly  pop  open  at  this  time,  each  yielding 
a  handful  of  large  dark  beans  of  delicious  and  distinctive  flavor.  As  a  canned  pro- 
duct this  bean  is  second  to  none.     Treat  like  Limas,  but  the  shelling  is  much  easier. 

This  is  a  bit  of  experience  from  a  commercially  disinterested  housewife. 

ANSWERS    TO    QUERIES 

The  so-called  "rose-pink  day  lily"  referred  to  in  your  Bulletin  of  March  by 
A.  E.  Craft  is  zephyranthes  rosea.  Dreer  lists  this  in  his  catalog.— Mrs.  Edwin 
Gould,  Pres.  "Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society. 


MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 
GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Twelve   Weeks'   Course    (Apr.    6th-June   26th)    in   FLORICULTURE    VEGETABLE 
GARDENING,  FRUIT  GROWING,  POULTRY,  BEES,  and  allied  subjects. 
Summer  Course  Aug.  2nd — Aug.  28th. 
Write  for  circular.  ,     , ,       _ 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  Ambler,  Penna. 

(18  miles  from  Philadelphia) 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


SPRING  IN  THE  STUDY 

(Part  of  a  poem  by  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1920) 


What  is  this  sudden  gayety  that  shakes  the  grayest  boughs? 
A  voice  is  calling  fieldward — 'tis  time  to  start  the  ploughs! 
To  set  the  furrows  rolling,  while  all  the  old  crows  nod; 
And  deep  as  life,  the  kernel,  to  cut  the  golden  sod. 
The  pen — let  nations  have  it; — we'll  plough  a  while  for  God. 

When  half  the  things  that  must  be  done  are  greater  than  our  art, 
And  half  the  tilings  that  must  be  done  are  smaller  than  our  heart, 
And  poorest  gifts  are  dear  to  burn  on  altars  unrevealed, 
Like  music  comes  the  summons,  the  challenge  from  the  weald ! 
"They  tread  immortal  measure  who  make  a  mellow  field !" 

The  planet's  rather  pleasant,  alluring  in  its  way; 
But  let  the  ploughs  be  idle,  and  none  of  us  can  stay. 
Here's  where  there  is  no  doubting,  no  ghosts  uncertain  stalk, 
A-traveling  with  the  plough  beam,  beneath  the  sailing  hawk, 
Cutting  the  furrow  deep  and  true  where  Destiny  will  walk. 

NEW  MEMBERS APRIL.    1920 

(Continued   from    inside   of  front   cover) 
McClure,  Mrs.,  Box  76,  Bunola,  Pa. 
McEwan,  Mrs.  R.  K.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 
McGill,  Mrs.  Harry,  R.  D.  Tarentum,  Pa. 
McGill,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Oakdale,  Pa, 

MacLean,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  2122  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Maddox,  Mrs.  Robert,  Pace's  Ferry  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Wilmer,  35  West  11th  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Morehouse,  Mrs.  Ethlene  Y.,  Garrattsville,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
Nock,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  R.  D.  Tarentum,  Pa, 

Nunallv,  Mrs.  Winship,  1448  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Pviester,  Mrs.  Henry  C.,  910  Marquette  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Purdv,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Imperial,  Pa. 

Ray, 'Mrs.  Frank  H.,  Pittsburgh  Street,  Poland,  Ohio. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Hugh,  400  West  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Saltus,  Miss  Ethel  S.,  72  Miller  Road,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Inman,  850  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Schlag,  Mrs.  Walter,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Charles,  Oakdale,  Pa. 
Seiver,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  R.  D.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Slaton,  Mrs.  John  Marshall,  427  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Smith,  Miss  Marguerite,  12  Seventh  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Smythe,  Mrs.  Robert,  95  East  15th  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Jay,  Imperial,  Pa. 

Swazy,  Miss  I/Ouise,  1102  Brady  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Philip  J.,  1411  Fifth  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Thornton,  Mrs.  Albert,  Cll  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Turner,  Mr.  R.  A.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Updike,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

Vollmer,  Mrs.  Karl,  49  Hillcrest  Avenue,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Weidner,  Miss  Frieda  E.,  949  North  Lake  Street,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Weston,  Miss  Lucy  S.,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Mark,  Wexford,  Pa. 

Wilcox,  Miss  Elinor  Hand,  126  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Mell,  1052  Peachtree  Street.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Willis,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  Druid  Hills,  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Wilson,  Mrs.  G.  Ellis,  R.  D.  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Witham,  Mrs.  Stuart,  672  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Witham,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Peachtree  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wooly,  Mrs.  Vasser,  92  Peachtree  Place,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wvke,  Mrs.  John,  Bulger,  Pa, 
Wvlv,  Mrs.  Lollie  Belle,  Eleventh  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WE  ALL  KNOW  THAT  THE  CURE  FOR  THE 

HIGH   COST  OF   LIVING 

IS 
MORE    PRODUCTION  MORE    ECONOMY 

The  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AT    AMBLER.    PA. 

What  is  Horticulture?     It  is  Gardening. 

What  does  the  School  Teach?     The  Raising  of  Vegetables. 

Fruits 
Flowers 

It  includes  also      <„ 

'Animals 
Canning  and  Preserving 

Why  should  you  be  interested  in  this  School  ? 

1.  Because  the  School  gives  more  practice  with  good  theory,  in  a  shorter  course 
than  any  other  school  in  the  country  and  is  for  women  only. 

2.  Because  it  sends  out  women  fully  trained  to  do  the  actual  work  themselves 
or  to  direct  others  to  do  it. 

3.  Because  the  whole  country  is  facing  a  scarcity  of  trained  producers  which  is 
more  serious  even  than  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

4.  Because  the  School  has  not  an  adequate  endowment,  and  no  educational  in- 
stitution can  support  itself  by  its  tuition  fees  alone. 

Therefore  it  cannot  continue  to  exist  without  your  help. 

Will  you  thus  deal  directly  with  the  High  Cost  of  Living? 

Circulars  containing  Courses  of  Instruction  and  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  School. 

SCHOOL    OF    HORTICULTURE    FOR    WOMEN 

AMBLER.  PA. 
(      $1.00 

my  contribution  of     -<     <g3  Q0 
hereby  enclose       / 

my  pledge  for  $ 

Date 

Checks  may  be  drawn  to 
MARJORIE  D.  MORSE  and  sent  to: 

Name. 

MRS.  WM.  G.  MORSE, 
8205  Seminole  Avenue, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Address 


$cKlii\g$  Seeds 

Always.. you  can  depend  on  Schling's 
seeds  being  dependable. 
They  are  true  to  type. 
Grow    vigorously,    produce    bounti. 

FULLY. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov. 
ers.    It's  free. 


MAX  SCHLING.inc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


WHEN    YOU    WANT    THE    BEST 

SEEDS.   PLANTS.   BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

"GET   THEM    AT    DREER'S" 

Catalogues  issued  in  Spring,  Summer  and 
Autumn,  contain  the  best  or  everything 
needed  for  your  success.  Copies  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  this 
publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    brown 

Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List 


POSTCARDS 

FOR  GARDEN  LOVERS 
lO  FOR  30  CENTS 

ORDER    BOOKS 

ON    flower    and   vegetable   gardening 


The    Woman's    National 

Farm    and    Garden 

Association,  inc. 

414  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Clipped   Yew  Hedges  at  Holme  Lacy,  Herefordshire  Eng 
From  "Garden  Ornament ,"  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


AROUND   THE  WORLD 

in  the  Garden 

English  Garden  Series,  No.  1 

THE  splendid  old  Yew  hedges  at  Holme 
Lacy  are  full  of  delightful  interest  and 
form  the  best  possible  background  to 
borders  of  hardy  flowers.  In  some  of  the 
manor  house  gardens  of  England  there  stand 
rows  of  stately  Yews,  each  tree  at  a  certain 
height,  stretching  to  right  and  left  to  meet 
its  fellow,  so  forming  a  series  of  great 
green  archways  in  order  that  each  archway 
may  give  a  different  view  of  some  garden 
beauty. 

We  have  many  beautiful  evergreens  suit- 
able for  such  plantings.  Yew  is  the  tree 
most  generally  employed  for  topiary  work 
but  Box  is  also  excellent — and  for  walls  and 
close  hedges,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  American 
Holly  and  the  favorite  Privet  are  admirably 
suited. 

Send  for  our  B  &  A  Green 
List    of    timely    suggestions 


Bobb 
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NEW  MEMBERS MAY 

Almon,  Miss  Muriel,  East  Norton,  Mass. 

Baird,  Miss  Helen,  The  Plains,  Va. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1817  De  Lancey  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"The  function   of  the   Woman's  National  Farm   and  Garden   Association,   as   I 

see  it,  is  to  set  forces  in  motion  which  by  common  discussion  will  briny;  consumer 
and  producer  together" — Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  his  address  on  Cooperation  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  May  25,  1920. 

COOPERATION 

Abstract  of  an  address  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
held  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  May  25,  1920. 

The  general  subject  of  the  address  was  cooperation.  The  discussion  was  not 
conceived  narrowly  in  respect  to  any  particular  plans*  or  schemes  of  cooperation, 
but  rather  as  based  on  the  broad  necessities  in  the  evolution  of  civilization.  The 
background  postulate  is  that  the  great  fact  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  is  the  rise  of 
the  common  people.  History  has  been  written  in  terms  of  the  other  people — of  the 
trusts  and  the  solidified  interests.  It  has  been  written  in  the  speech  of  wars,  con- 
quests, reigns,  dynasties,  dates  anil  cities.  Yet  history  is  not  a  series'  of  events;  it 
is  properly  a  process.  It  is  a  process  of  action  and  reaction  between  those  who  are 
and  those  who  wish  to  he.  It  is  the  result  of  the  interplay  of  forces  between  the 
rank  and  the  file.  Mention  was  made  of  the  great  trusts  or  special  interests  that  have 
so  much  controlled  the  destiny  of  affairs,  as  the  king  trust,  the  peerage  trust,  the 
priesthood,  the  church,  the  idea  of  the  elec!,  the  military  trust,  the  intellectuals  trust, 
capital  trust,  political  trust,  land  trust,  the  snob  trust,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  So  have 
we  written  history  largely  in  terms  of  the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  publican  and  the  sinner, 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat,  the  city  man  and  the  country  man,  the  upper 
crust  and  the  under  crust. 

It  is  probably  true  that  much  of  the  progress  thus  far  has  been  made  by  the 
friction  between  the  groups  and  the  classes.  With  the  increase  of  intelligence,  how- 
ever, and  the  rise  of  the  common  weal,  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  great 
force  in  the  future  is  to  be  cooperation  rather  than  strife  between  the  classes.  The  rise 
of  the  common  people  has1  been  a  perpetual  and  continuing  force  and  has  had  great 
emphasis  within  the  last  century.  If  all  of  us  are  to  partake  according  to  our  abilities 
and  deserts  in  the  welfare  provided  by  the  planet,  it  must  mean  a  larger  spirit  of 
toleration  and  a  more  active  cooperation  among  the  families  of  men. 

The  speaker  traced  the  operation  of  the  old  principle  of  enmity  or  antagonism, 
which  has  expressed  itself  in  the  family  feuds,  the  tribal  clans,  the  group  pugilisms. 
the  racial  antagonisms,  the  national  over-prides,  and  in  particular  in  the  antagonisms 
with  Nature  whereby  we  strive  to  kill  and  to  destroy  and  to  obliterate.     We   have 


shamefully  wasted  our  patrimony  of  the  earth.  The  great  conservation  movement 
is  only  another  name  for  cooperation  with  Nature.  There  can  he  no  effective  co- 
operation amongst  humans  until  there  is  first  cooperation  with  the  objects  and  the 
forces  that  condition  the  surface  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

Cooperation  is  a  means  of  overcoming  selfishness.  This  selfishness  may  be 
personal  or  it  may  be  represented  in  the  more  dangerous  self-interest  of  organizations. 
Herein  is  the  greatest  handicap  to  cooperation,  one  that  we  always  recognize  and 
against  which  all  our  laws  and  regulations  for  the  furtherance  of  cooperation  are 
aimed. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  there  are  many  special  or  particular  handicaps  to 
cooperation.  In  this  part  of  the  world  the  greatest  single  present  handicap  i-  Uic 
example  set  by  the  Government  and  Congress,  which  is  now  a  spectacle  of  combat 
rather  than  of  generous  cooperation.  This  species  of  antagonism  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  The  way  at  present  whereby  the  peoples  of  the  world  express 
themselves  organically  to  other  people  is  by  means  of  what  we  call  politics.  Yet 
the  most  concrete  political  expression  may  not  be  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves*. 
It  is  a  vast  pity  that  we  must  be  known  mostly  by  political  activities.  Sometime 
there  will  be  other  means  of  giving  voice  to  the  expression  of  the  people. 

We  are  now  entering  a  great  political  campaign.  The  platforms  probably  will 
be  drawn  largely  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  group  that  draws  them.  The 
great  test  in  a  political  campaign  now  is1  none  of  the  old  political  concepts  but  a 
pledge  to  the  people  that  the  parts  of  the  government  will  be  brought  together  in  a 
real  cooperation  and  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The 
old  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  which  is  still  unfortunately 
expressed  in  the  current  misconception  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  cannot  produce 
the  results  we  desire  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of  society  and  its'  government  in  these  days  is  to 
stimulate  interest  and  protect  the  food  and  the  clothing  supply.  This  is  the  appli- 
cation of  mere  elemental  common  sense.  The  fancy  schemes  and  political  doctrines 
of  socialism  and  of  all  other  isms  are  small  and  weak  as  compared  with  this  common 
necessity.  Heretofore  population  has  been  relatively  small,  the  desires  of  a  good 
part  of  the  population  have  been  slender,  and  we  have  been  able  to  search  and  to 
ravage  the  earth  for  our  supplies.  We  are  coming  to  the  time  when  we  must  produce 
our  supplies  by  forethought  and  by  the  application  of  constructive  policies.  We 
shall  find  that  there  are  greater  forces  lying  in  the  bottom  of  society  than  the  strike 
or  lockout  or  other  forms  of  combat.  When  we  begin  to  go  hungry  and  cold  and  the 
land  cannot  be  made  to  produce  for  lack  of  labor  or  otherwise,  we  will  recognize  a 
quiet  force  which  will  mightily  control  the  destinies  of  men.  It  is  time  that  we| 
foresee  it,  and  begin  to  prepare  for  it  in  our  politics.  We  are  playing  with  the 
situation  now. 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  farmers.  I  am  not  thinking  of  promises' 
of  cooperation  or  anything  else  that  politicians  and  others  may  make  for  the  better- 
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merit  of  the  farmer's  condition.  I  am  thinking  merely  of  the  necessities  of  our 
existence  on  the  planet.  Our  desires  have  boundlessly  increased.  The  population 
has  relatively  overtaken  production.  A  serious  situation  this  moment  confronts  us1. 
All  policies  of  government  and  all  public  discussions  should  be  founded  on  the 
answer  to  this  one  question.  What  effect  will  this  procedure  or  policy  have  on  the 
supply  of  materials  for  food  and  clothing? 

To  the  speaker,  cooperation  is  not  only  the  association  in  definite  organizations 
for  specific  ends  but  also  a  desire  to  uphold  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
welfare  work  and  always  to  support  the  constituted  government  of  the  day  waiting 
for  betterment  by  orderly  processes  and  common  conviction.  This  is  what  the  word 
Americanism,  now  so  much  used,  ought  really  to  signify.  We  are  thinking  too 
much  in  terms  of  groups,  classes  and  organizations.  Of  course,  Americanism 
has  a  different  meaning  to  different  persons,  for  each  person  has  his  own  range  of 
experiences.  However,  there  is  one  definition  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  this  connection,  which  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  which  may  provide  the  foundation 
on  which  all  of  us  may  Americanize  and  cooperate.  It  is  significant  that  this*  great 
statement  makes  no  mention  of  laborers  or  capitalists,  sailors  or  farmers,  or  other 
occupational  classes,  but  founds  its  procedure  on  the  welfare  of  the  entire  people. 
It  is  a  noble  statement  which  has  stood  the  critical  test  of  time:  "We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States',  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare," 
and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

BRANCH  REPORTS,    1919-20 

Youngstown  Garden  Club 

The  Youngstown  Garden  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hartshorn  is  president,  has 
forty-eight  active  and  fourteen  associate  members.  The  year's  work  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1919,  when  each  Club  member  was  assigned  a  subject  in  plant  life  for 
investigation.  For  instance,  one  member  has  been  asked  to  study  up  on  straw- 
berries so  that  she  really  becomes  an  authority  on  this  subject  and  can  be  consulted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Club,  and  so  on.  At  each  meeting  different  members 
are  called  upon  to  give  a  short  talk  on  the  subjects  assigned. 

In  October,  the  Club  held  a  sale  of  plants  and  bulbs  donated  from  the  gardens 
of  the  members.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  amounting  to  $85  were  applied  to  a  $200 
scholarship  fund  which  has  been  sent  to  Mrs.  L.  D.  Drewry,  Land  Service  Chairman 
for  Ohio. 

)  Mid-West  Branch 

The  new  rooms  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  were  opened  in  June,  1919.  Previous 
to  that  meetings  had  been  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Tyson  and  in  Mrs.  Vibe  K.  Spicer's  attractive  garden  at  Kenilworth.  During 
the  summer  months  the  members  made  a  tour  of  the  City  Gardens,  spent  one  day  at 


Martinoaks,  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  I.  Martin  at  Barrington,  111.,  and  also  attended  the 
Flower  Show  at  Beverly  Hills  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ridge  Woman's  Club.  The 
National  Dairy  Show  which  was  held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  pave  an  opportunity 
for  an  October  meeting,  and  shortly  afterwards  on  October  29  the  visit  of  Mra 
May  Elliot  Hobbs  of  England  brought  all  the  members  together  for  a  talk  on  "The 
Position  of  Women  in  England's  Agricultural  Development."  On  Mrs.  Hobbs' 
return  from  a  trip  further  West  a  reception  was  given  her  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Branch.  In  December  and  February  Mr.  William  D.  Hurd,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Extension  Service  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  gave  two  illus- 
trated talks  on  "Conserving  the  Soil,  the  Nation's  Greatest  Resource." 

Meetings  have  been  held  almost  every  month  during  the  year  and  always  with 
increasing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association  which  culminated  in  the  large 
attendance  at  the  Conference  of  the  Mid-West  Branch  on  March  22-23.  The  Branch 
now  numbers  309  members  and  takes  in  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Indiana. 
The  officers  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  state  universities,  Mrs.  Rosens'tone 
and  Miss  Bennett  having  taken  courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Tys'on, 
Mrs.  Rosenstone  and  Miss  Bennett  attended  the  Corn  Grower's  and  Stockman's  Con- 
vention at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  January. 

The  Branch  is  cooperating  with  the  V.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Woman's  City  Club 
to  encourage  vocational  training  for  women  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  and  has 
employed  Miss  C.  E.  Orton,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  help  in 
the  starting  of  home  gardens  for  which  lour  prizes — one  for  $25,  one  for  $15,  and 
two  for  $5  each — have  been  offered. 

Through  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Wildflower  Preservation  Society  of  America,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Farm  Bureaus 
and  Home  Bureaus,  Branch  members  have  learned  much  of  the  activities  of  those 
interested  in  farming  and  gardening  and  hope  that  another  year  the  Branch  may 
become  even  more  useful  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  those  who  are  anxious1  to  profit 
by  the  experiences  of  others  and  also  those  who  are  anxious  to  help  in  this  time 
when  a  world  crisis  seems  still  to  be  pending. 

Des  Moines  Branch 

The  Des  Moines  Branch  has  labored  under  difficulties  during  the  past  year  as' 
in  November  and  December  public  meetings  were  prohibited  because  of  the  coal 
shortage  and  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  In  April  an  interesting  meeting  was  held 
at  which  the  subjects  discussed  were  The  Seedbed,  Spring  Bulbs,  Lilacs  and  Shrub- 
bery. Practically  every  member  of  the  Branch  had  a  task  in  connection  with  the 
Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  held  in  Des  Moines1,  June  16-23. 

Garden  Club  of  the  Oranges 

The  Garden  Club  of  the  Oranges,  which  was  admitted  as  a  Branch  of  this 
Association  in  October,  1919,  has  a  membership  of  fifty-live,  an  increase  of  fifteen 


since  the  Club  was  organized.  Mrs.  Hendon'Chubb  is  Chairman.  The  Club  has  held 
instructive  meetings  each  month  and  has  awarded  prizes  for  llie  besrt  flowers  and  the 
most  artistic  flower  arrangement. 

Tri-City  Garden  Club 

The  Tri-City  Garden  Club,  organized  in  September,  1919,  was  admitted  to  the 
Association  as  a  Branch  in  October  with  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Crawford  as  President.  They 
have  committees  on  program,  on  beautifying  some  spot  in  the  Tri-Cities  (Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Moline  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois),  and  on  preserving  an  old  lotus  field. 
At  present  their  membership  is  limited  to  fifty  members.  Since  September  the  (dub 
has  held  eight  meetings  with  talks  by  experts  and  professionals  on  Color  Schemes 
in  Gardens,  Shrubs  for  Winter  Effects,  Bees,  Culture  of  Dahlias,  A  BirdJ  over's 
Garden,  Gardens  Formal  and  Informal,  Landscape  Appreciation  and  How7  to  Grow 
Vegetables. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  New  Jersey 

During  the  past  year  a  Branch  has  been  formed  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia 
and  including  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  Jersey.  Delaware  members 
are  invited  to  join  if  they  desire.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lea  of  Devon,  Pa.,  has  recently 
accepted  the  presidency. 

New  England  Branch 

The  New  England  Branch  has  held  several  meetings  of  unusual  interest  during 
the  past  year.  Among  the  speakers  have  been  Mrs.  May  Elliot  Hobbs  of  Kelmscott,. 
England,  and  Signora  Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy. 

At  the  request  of  the  Woman's  Committee  for  Public  Service,  the  New  England 
Branch  furnished  two  garden  advisers  to  answer  questions'  on  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects  on  Boston  Common  two  half  days  a  week  from  June  to 
September.  Miss  Anna  B.  Frishmuth  and  Miss  Mabel  K.  Babcock  ably  represented 
the  Association  and  gave  valuable  help  to  hundreds  of  people  who  came  for  cultural 
directions,  and  information  on  treatment  of  "corn  borer,"  successive  plantings,  and 
proper  sprays  and  fertilizers.  Three  thousand  agricultural  bulletins  were  dis- 
tributed and  advice  was  given  on  community  and  school  gardens.  Miss  Frishmuth 
at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Education  Bureau,  planned  and  planted  the  United  States 
School  Garden  on  the  Common,  which  was'  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  was  a  practical  demonstration  as  to  proper  and  improved 
methods  of  increased  production. 

The  Training  Station  at  Sagamore  Farm,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  supplied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  women  students  to  obtain  actual  farm  practice.  Ten  girls  were  in  resi- 
dence, six  of  whom  were  college  graduates.  Nearly  all  these  girls  came  to  the 
Station    direct    from    the    short    winter    course    at    the    Massachusetts    Agricultural 


College.  Owing  to  the  unusual  financial  condition  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  continue 
the  work  after  November.  One  of  the  girls  writes  regarding  the  experiment:  "It 
gave  me  an  idea  of  what  needs  to  be  done  on  an  old  farm,  how  expensive  it  is  to 
start  a  place  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met."  Another  says:  "In  no  other  way  that  I 
can  think  of  can  women  get  such  a  practical  idea  of  farm  management,  of  the  value 
of  keeping  accounts,  and  of  looking  after  the  leaks  and  making  each  part  pay  for 
itself." 

Five  scholarships  of  $100  each  were  given  this  year  to  young  women  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  for  the  ten  weeks'  winter  course.  One  girl  came 
from  Connecticut,  one  from  Rhode  Island,  and  three  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Wellesley  Community  Market,  which  opened  July  26,  1919,  was  an  attempt 
to  help  many  consignors  to  dispose  of  small  amounts  of  produce.  Under  the  efficient 
management  of  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Rollins'  the  market  was  kept  open  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  until  October  18,  and  offered  to  local  purchasers  strictly  fresh 
produce  at  a  moderate  price.  The  ten  per  cent  commission  charged  covered  the  cost 
of  operation  as  all  the  workers  were  volunteers. 

The  third  Annual  Christmas  Market  was  held  on  December  10  and  11.  Con- 
signments were  received  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  representing  both  the 
activities  of  women  on  the  farms  and  in  their  homes'.  In  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion of  goods  and  the  more  effective  handling,  this  third  sale  showed  a  distincl 
advance  on  either  of  the  previous  efforts  of  the  Branch  along  this  line  of  work. 

REPORT  OF  SALES   COMMITTEE.    1919-20 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Chairman 

A  Christmas  Sale  was  held  at  the  National  Office,  December  8-15,  the  first  one 
since  the  war.  Owing  to  the  limited  time  allowed  for  making  arrangements  only 
local  members  and  those  whose  work  was  well  known  were  asked  to  send  consign- 
ments. Paper  white  narcissus  bulbs  in  attractive  bowls,  fragrant  pine  from  Maine, 
dried  flowers  from  California,  unusual  baskets  from  Porto  Rico  and  Mexico,  painted 
umbrellas  and  gay  bowls  from  China,  jams,  jellies  and  home-made  candy  were 
among  the  salable  articles.  The  net  receipts  of  this  sale  were  $246.17.  The  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  the  delicious  jams  and  candy  and  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  sale  presented  interes-ting  and  unusual  gifts  for  Christmas  gave  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  committee  in  charge. 

A  second  sale  was  held  in  the  Association  booth  at  the  International  Flower 
Show,  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  March  15-21.  The  articles  for 
sale  were  garden  smocks,  painted  baskets,  planting  plans,  Sutton's  seeds,  indelible 
pencils,  wooden  labels,  raffia  dolls,  kneeling  pads  and  garden  postcards.  Maple 
sugar,  candied  grapefruit  and  marmalade  also  sold  readily  and  by  Saturday  night 
there  was  very  little  left  to  be  returned  to  consignors.  The  net  receipts  on  sales 
were  $101.35.  Receipts  on  sale  of  tickets  to  the  Flower  Show  paid  all  expenses  of 
the  booth  and  also  netted  the  Association  $45.96,  making  total  net  receipts-  $147.31. 
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The  Sales  Committee  feels  that  these  sales  are  important  as  they  give: 

1.  Practical  help  to  producing  memhers. 

2.  An  income  to  the  Association. 

3.  Advertisement  of  the  activity  of  the  Association. 

4.  Advantages  to  the  consumer  by  offering  her  pure  foods,  new  ideas,   and 
unusual  articles  for  home  and  garden. 

5.  Opportunity  to  buy  unusual  seeds  and  plants  and  to  come  in  touch  with 
members  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  production  work  of  the  world. 

The  Sales  Committee  has  issued  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly  folder 
listing  producing  members,  and  this  year  is  to  conduct  an  active  sales  department 
at  the  National  Office  from  November  to  April.  This  part  of  the  work  is  described 
further  in  the  article  entitled  "Successful  Marketing"  to  be  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 

WOMAN'S    NATIONAL    FARM    AND    GARDEN    ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES   AND  EXPENDITURES 

For  Year  Ending  February  29,  1920 

Balance  on  Hand  at  March  1,  1919 $    553.56 

Revenue : 

Life  Membership  $    250.00 

Dues— Active  Members  $1,450.17 

Dues — Contributing   519.00 

Dues— Sustaining   710.00       2,679.17 

Contributions  for: 

General  Purposes  $1,211.75 

Special  Purposes: 

Incorporation  Fees $100.00 

Auditing 100.00 

Travelling 25.00 

Miscellaneous    29.50  254.50       1,466.25 

Bulletin — Advertising  and  Sales... 504.75 

Scholarship  Fund — Subscriptions  952.50 

Land  Service  Fund — Sale  of  "Landswoman" 3.29 

Stock— Profit  on  Sales 253.20 

Travel  Fund— Donation  100.00 

Interest  Received — Interest  Liberty  Bonds 20.00 

Loans  : 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Norton— 1919 $500.00 

Mrs.  F.  King— 1919 50.00  550.00 

Total  Revenue  6,779.16 

'.32.72 
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Expenditures: 

Rent  and  Maid  Service $1,140.00 

Salaries  2,383.00 

Expenses  New  York  Office: 

Postage,   Printing  and  Stationery 532.28 

Miscellaneous  Expense — Office  Supplies,  Telephone,  etc 122.72 

Scholarship  Fund — Scholarships  Donated 1,059.05 

Bulletin — Printing  and   Expenses 766.82 

Contributions    Special    Purposes — Expenditures 220.50 

Flower   Show — Loss" 38.40 

Depreciation   Office  Equipment 33.30 

Land  Service — Expenses  31.96 

Loans— 1918  Loans  repaid  Mrs.  iv.  G.  Norton 300.00 

Total   Expenditures   $6, 628.03 

Balance  on  Hand  at  Febri  mo  29.  1920: 

Cash  in  Bank $421.13 

Office  Equipment   278.11 

Library   5.45      704.69 


$7,332.72 


All  income  as  reported  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been  properly  accounted  for 
and  the  disbursements  made  were  supported  by  paid  checks  or  receipted  vouchers. 
The  system  of  bookkeeping  installed  by  us  at  the  time  of  our  previous  examination 
has  been  followed  out.  and  the  hook-  were  found  to  be  in  good  order. 

(Signed)         Arthur  Young  &  Co. 


"When  the  books  were  audited  on  March  1,  1920,  the  International  Flower  Show 
had  not  yet  taken  place  but  a  few  preliminary  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Association  booth  had  been  paid.  Sale  of  tickets  and  goods  at  the  Flower  Show 
netted  $147.31  for  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association. 

ASSOCIATION    NOTES 

According  to  the  bydaws  of  the  Association,  members  whose  dues  for  the  current 
year  are  unpaid  in  June  do  not  receive  the  Bulletin  after  the  June  issue.  Due  to  rush 
of  other  work  the  second  request  for  dues  was  not  mailed  until  the  first  of  June, 
consequently  names  of  those  in  arrears  will  not  be  removed  from  the  mailing  list 
until  after  the  July  number  is  mailed.  Be  sure  to  send  in  your  dues  at  once,  if  you 
have  not  done  so,  so  that  you  will  not  miss  the  August  Bulletin. 


A  Conference  on  Women  in  Agriculture  and  Country  Life  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  October  7  and  8,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  the  new  dormitory  for  women.     Everyone  interested 

is  invited  to  attend. 

*  *      * 

Another  meeting  of  interest  to  our  members  is  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  which  is  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass., 

October  16-19  inclusive.     The  general  subject  will  be  Rural  Organization. 

»      *      * 

The  James  River  Garden  Club  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  the  hostess  for  seven 
other  garden  clubs  on  May  13,  when  a  State  Federation  was  formed  called  the 
Garden  Clubs'  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Patterson  was  elected  President.  Mrs. 
Patterson  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
and  was  formerly  Virginia  Land  Service  Chairman.  On  May  13  she  had  on  ex- 
hibition at  her  home  six  vegetables  from  her  garden — peas,  lettuce,  onions,  kale, 
asparagus  and  strawberries. 

HAPHAZARD   JOTTINGS 

More  than  one  thousand  Michigan  farm  women  have  joined  their  husbands  in 
the  great  movement  which  aims  to  promote  better  business  methods  in  the  country, 
and  have  started  to  keep  definite  records  of  all  their  household  transactions  and 
expenses.  Home  account  books  prepared  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  are  being  used  for  their  records:     This  is  a  good  example  for 

us  all  to  follow. 

*  *      * 

"Flower  Garden  Guide,"  compiled  by  Mrs.  Massey  Holmes,  President  of  the 
Amateur  Flower  Gardeners'  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  has  been  received  at  the  National  Office.  It  is  an  unusually  attractive, 
well-printed  booklet  with  blue  and  gold  covers.  Its  purpose  is  to  list  the  flowers  most 
successfully  grown  in  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  and  vicinity,  "to  encourage  the  inex- 
perienced to  venture  into  the  joys1  of  gardening  by  showing  what  has  been  done,  and 
to  spur  the  experienced  £nd  daring  to  try  new  experiments.  The  thought  of  the  book 
is  'Grow  Flowers.'  If  one  variety  fails,  try  another.  Try  different  locations.  Try 
different  dates  for  planting.  Try  different  methods  of  culture.  Never  be  satisfied 
until  the  flowers  suited  to  your  location  are  growing  in  it."  The  booklet  also  con- 
tains information  on  preparation  of  soil,  watering,  location,  and  use  of  cold  frames. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Massey  Holmes,  1040  W.  53rd  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Price,  25  cents. 

MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  Ambler,  Penna. 

(18  miles  from  Philadelphia) 

Offers  to  women  attractive  course  in  Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing 

and  Canning  for  the  month  of  August. 

Write  for  circular. 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


ScWiivgs  Seeds 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schling's 

SEEDs     bL.NG     DEPENDABLE. 

They  are  true  to  type. 

Grow     vigorously,     produce     bounti 

FULLY. 

Send   for  our   book   for  Garden    Lov 

ERS.      ITS    FREE. 


MAX  SCHLING.inc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


WHEN      YCU      WANT     THE     BEST 

SEEDS.  PLANTS.  BULBS  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 
••GET    THEM     AT     DPEER'S" 

AT«LOGUES  ISSUED  IN  SPRINSi  SuMMER  AND 
UTUMN.  CONTAIN  THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 
EEDED       FOR       YOUR       SUCCESS.  COPIES       MAILED 

!EE       TO      ALL      APPLICANTS       WHO      MENTION      THIS 


Henry  A.   Dreer 

714-7  16   Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


MAPLE    SUGAR 

PURE   PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send    for    Price    List 


CONSUMERS 

co-operate    with    producing    members 
listed  in 

ASSOCIATION    FOLDER    NO.    1 

READ    OUR     PLANS"   FOR     FOLDER     NO.     2     ON 
PAGES    6    AND    7    OF    JUNE    BULLETIN 
UNDER    THE    SALES    DEPARTMENT. 


WOMAN'S     NATIONAL 
FARM     AND     GARDEN     ASSOCIATION 

414    MADISON   AVE. 


INC. 
NEW    YORK   CITY 


From   "Garden   Ornament,"   Chas.   Scribner's  Sons 

The   Water   Garden    at    Bridge    House, 
Weybridge,    England 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 
in  the  Garden 

ALTHOUGH  the  staright  canal-shaped 
pieces  of  water  that  are  found  on 
many  large  English  country  places 
are  commonly  considered  to  be  the  out-  . 
come  of  Dutch  influence  in  the  tim.°  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  great  canal  at 
Hampton  Court  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II  under  designs  of  the  great 
French  garden  architect  LeNotre.  His 
example — as  typified  by  the  gardens  of 
Versailles — became  the  guiding  motive 
for  garden  designers  throughout  England. 

Where  there  is  the  least  thread  of  running 
water  it  should  he  developed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  garden  scheme.  We  have  an  unusually  large 
and  varied  assortment — and  can  make  immediate 
shipment— of  pot  grown  Vines,  Climbers,  Deco- 
rative Trees  and  Climbing  Roses,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  water  gardens  and 
summer   pavilions. 

Are  you  receiving  our  B  s' A  "Greta   List?" 
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NEW  MEMBERS,  JUNE,  1920 

Avery,  Mrs.  Bertha  G.,  care  Mrs.  S.  H.  Steiner,  2307  Lyon  Ave.,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Aplin,    Mrs.    Barbara    Chrisman,    Ventura,  Calif. 

Borden,  Mrs.,  H.  S.,  Old  Oaks,  Rumson,  N.  Y. 

Britton,  Dr.  N.  L.,  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y. 

Bussohi,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth,  The  Covington,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dighton,  Mrs.  William,  712  N.  State  St.,  Monticello,  111. 

Frost,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  1241  E.  26th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  V.,  Garden  City  Hotel,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Kinney,  Mrs.  Louise  A.,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Frank,  1020  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Elmer  A.,  963  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Morse,  Mrs.  William  G.,  8025  Seminole  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Osburn,  Mrs.  Joe  C,  318  Williams  St.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Ernest  T.,  Laurelwood,  Ridgewood  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Peebles,  Miss  Lucille,  Land's  End,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Whitefield,  Miss  Lillian  M.,  46  Cliff  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wiley,  Mrs.  H.  Emil,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Williams,  Mrs.  David,  Bala,  Pa. 

MEMBERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

(Incorporated) 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

Practical  work  in  greenhouses,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
shrubbery,  poultry  plant,  apiary,  jam  kitchen.     Lectures  by  competent  instructors. 

Regular  Two-Year  Diploma  Course,  fitting  women  for  self-support  or  oversight  of 
own  property,  begins  January  17,  1921.     Demand  for  Graduates.     Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE 

Choice  early  apples,  also  fine  crab  apples  for  jelly  and  conserve,  $1.00  a  peck. 

Choice  perennial  seeds:  hollyhock,  phlox,  pinks,  sweet  william,  Oriental  poppy,  gypso- 

philia,  aquilegia,  10c  a  pkg. 

BESSIE  D.  LEONARD,  Leonard  Farms,  Shoreman,  Vt. 


SOFT  MAPLE   SUGAR:   11  oz.  pail  boxes,  $0.85;   1   doz.  pails,  $9.60;   %    doz.   pails,  $5.00. 
VERMONT  MAPLE  CREAMS:  1  lb.  box,  $1.50. 

CANDIED  SWEET  FLAG;  In  boxes  at  10c,  35c  and  $1.25  each. 
A  Variety  of  "Gifts  that  are  Different."    Send  for  price  list.    All  prices  net. 

MISS  JULIA  R.  KELLOGG,  BENSON,  VT. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

The  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  offers  to 
women  a  splendid  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  horticulture.  As  a  profession  for 
women,  horticulture  is  attracting  much  attention.  It  is  a  delightful  and  healthful 
occupation  and  one  that  is  not  overcrowded.  At  Ambler  special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
practical  work,  there  being  one  hour  of  lecture  work  to  two  of  practical. 
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"The  function  of  the  Woman  s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  set  forces  in  motion  which  by  common  discussion  will  bring  consumer 
and  producer  together." — Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  his  address  on  Cooperation  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  May  25,  1920. 

SUCCESSFUL  MARKETING 

Successful  marketing  begins  with  production.  The  product  must  be  of  good 
quality  and  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  When  these  conditions'  are 
fulfilled  the  marketing  question  is  more  than  half  solved. 

The  small  producer,  however,  has  a  special  problem.  He  cannot  compete  in 
the  wholesale  market  with  those  who  sell  in  large  quantities.  The  solution  of  his 
problem  lies  in  offering  an  unusual  product  or  one  of  such  good  quality  that  he 
builds  up  a  select  private  trade  among  those  who  are  willing  to  order  in  advance 
?o  as  to  secure  better  goods  than  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  Due  to 
persistence  and  originality,  women  often  succeed  where  men  fail.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  women  who  have  something  to  sell  but  do  not  know  how  to  find  a  market 
that  the  following  suggestions  are  made. 

First,  what  have  you  to  sell?  Think  about  this  carefully.  Butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  both  fresh  and  canned,  maple  sugar,  candy,  cake,  jellies,  mar- 
malades, and  handiwork  of  many  kinds — all  these  are  salable.  First-class  food  is 
always  in  demand  as  well  as  handiwork,  but  the  public  demands  that  even  necessities 
be  of  this  year's  model.    Leftovers  can  be  bought  at  the  bargain  counter. 

Second,  quality  is  a  large  factor  in  successful  marketing.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  making  a  product  as  good  as  your  neighbor's.  Make  it  better  so  that  the 
customer  who  has  once  tried  it  will  continue  to  support  your  efforts  by  mail  orders. 
For  example,  the  better  class  of  buyers  prefers  a  good  cake  once  a  week  to  a  cheaper 
one  made  of  substitutes  every  day. 

Third,  label  and  pack  neatly.  Original  labels  attract  attention  to  the  product 
itself.  The  package  or  container  should  have  an  individuality  of  its  own.  It  should 
speak  to  the  eye  of  the  shopper  so  that  he  turns  from  similar  articles  of  a  different 
make.  A  catch  trade  mark  is  an  asset  to  anyone's  business.  Take  the  word  kodak. 
for  instance.  It  is  now  used  as  an  accepted  word  for  a  small  camera,  whereas  it 
was  originally  a  made-up  word  used  by  the  Eastman  Company  as  a  trade  mark. 
While  the  outside  appearance  makes'  the  first  sale,  quality  secures  permanent 
customers. 

Now  the  product  is  ready  for  market.  Sometimes  there  is  a  good  market  in  a 
nearby  village  or  city.     One's  own  doorstep,  if  located  on  an  automobile  road,  is  a 


good  salesroom.  Fresh  fruit,  cold  drinks,  sandwiches,  etc.,  can  be  sold  to  tourists 
conveniently  by  placing  a  booth,  or  even  a  table,  near  the  road.  An  unusual  sign 
will  arrest  their  attention  and  bring  them  to  your  door.  A  tea  room  or  gift  shop 
may  become  a  lucrative  business.  Supply  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  passersby 
and  they  will  buy. 

A  market  is  not  always  to  be  found  easily.  The  woman  who  has  not  time  to 
go  far  afield  in  search  of  customers  must  depend  upon  some  intermediate  agency. 
Suppose  she  sends  needlework  to  a  woman's  exchange.  She  may  wait  a  long  time 
and  finally  have  the  work  returned  unsold.  This  is  discouraging  unless  the  exchange 
takes  the  time  to  tell  her  why  her  consignment  did  not  sell  and  suggests  what  she 
might  make  that  would  sell.  Whereas  a  mail  order  clientele  from  a  small  beginning- 
may  develop  into  a  large  business. 

The  Association,  ever  since  its  organization,  has  held  sales  for  the  benefit  of 
both  its  producing  and  its  consuming  members.  \t  the  Christmas  sales  city  women 
have  found  a  collection  of  unusual  articles  which  could  not  be  secured  in  any  one 
shop  elsewhere,  while  the  goods  sent  l>\  producing  members  have  been  introduced 
to  the  public  in  a  more  intimate  way  than  would  be  possible  in  a  regular  shop 
where  the  saleswomen  do  not  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  consignors.  This  year 
instead  of  the  usual  Christmas  and  Flower  Show  sale-,  an  active  sales  department 
is  to  be  conducted  at  the  National  Office  from  November  to  April.  Those  who  have 
anything  to  sell  should  get  in  touch  with  the  office  a-  earl)  as  possible  so  that  the 
Sales  Committee  may  have  their  plans  well  under  way  in  September.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  advertise  in  the  folder,  list  of  article.-  with  prices  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  before   Vugusl   1.5  a-  Polder  No.  2  i-  to  he  issued  in  September. 

The  Sales  Committee  i-  preparing  a  traveling  exhibit  which  will  include  lace 
filet,  guest  towel-,  bureau  scarf-,  underwear,  aprons,  children's  dresses,  and  jelly 
glasses  packed  in  attractive  box  or  basket.  This  has  been  planned  for  the  benefit  of 
women  who  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  city  shops  and  see  for  themselves 
what  is  in  demand.  It  will  bring  to  the  remote  homes  of  the  many  women  who  spend 
their  winter  months  doing  fancy  work,  samples  of  what  i-  salable,  artistic  in  coloring 
ami  design,  o(  good  material  and  beautifully  made. 

The  marketing  problem  is  most  -erious  at  present.  Production  is  not  keeping 
pace  w  ith  demand.  \\  e  know  that  the  man  power  of  Europe  has  been  greatly  reduced 
but  do  not  realize  that  in  our  own  country  approximate!)  -i\  million  men  have 
been  lost  to  labor  by  death,  emigration  and  decreased  immigration.  Waste  must  be 
eliminated  if  the  world  is  to  be  fed  ami  clothed.  Much  food  is  wasted  or  lost  because 
o'i  the  excessive  cost  of  distribution.  Look  at  the  food  wasted  in  the  country  because 
the  cost  of  harvesting  and  transportation  take^  a\\a\  even  a  reasonable  profit.  Look 
at  the  food  brought  to  our  cities  which  is  allowed  to  spoil  at  the  wharves  or  the 
railroad  terminals.  Even  with  the  decreased  production  there  would  be  enough  for 
all  if  the  unnecessary  waste  were  eliminated  and  if  available  supplies  could  be  sent 
where  needed. 

A  word  should  he  said  in  regard  to  prices  as  compared  with  the  quoted  city- 
prices.     The  small  producer  has  no  overhead  charges,  such  as  rent   for  shop,   many 
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deliveries  to  the  same  family  daily,  nor  telephone  orders  thai  lake  valuable  lime  to 
put  up  and  deliver,  and  the  immediate  making  good  of  damaged  or  unsatisfactory 
articles.  In  consequence  the  small  producer  must  sell  her  goods  below  the  current 
market  price  as  she  is  saved  all  these  expenses  as  well  as  the  commission  charges  of 
two  or  more  middlemen  which  must  be  paid  by  the  city  shops.  This  is  not  belittling 
her  output  but  giving  the  consumer  the  advantage  she  should  have  for  ordering  in 
advance  by  mail  direct  from  the  producer  rather  than  by  telephone  from  a  nearby 
retail  shop.  The  producer  receives  more  than  the  wholesale  price  and  the  consumer 
pays  less  than  the  city  retail  prices. 

CORRESPONDKNC  i: 

June  6th 

Miss  Hilda  Loines  writes  from  England: 

"We  have  just  gotten  back  from  Ireland  safe  and  sound  and  without  any  difficulty 
other  than  the  general  attitude  of  disapproval  or  concern  shown  by  everyone  to  whom 
we  mentioned  our  destination. 

"Our  first  day  in  England  was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  After  some  misunder- 
standing we  finally  reached  the  correct  railway  station  for  Neston  where  we  proposed 
to  visit  ^  garden  recommended  by  Miss  Gunnell.  After  changing  from  an  electric 
train  like  the  Hudson  tube  we  got  into  a  proper  English  railway  carriage  and  reached 
Neston  at  1:30.  The  day  was  so  lovely  that  we  decided  to  walk  the  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  Bulley's  garden,  and  it  was  a  happy  choice  for  there  is  nothing  like  walking 
to  give  the  clearest  and  truest  impression  of  any  country.  The  lane  was  narrow  and 
winding  and  we  passed  through  a  little  English  village  with  a  few  thatched  cottages 
and  many  picturesque  one-storied  houses,  all  with  little  gardens  in  the  front  yards. 
Many  had  the  entire  plot  devoted  to  rock  plants.  Few  were  more  than  8  x  10  feet,  yet 
we  counted  ten  or  twelve  different  varieties  of  flowers.  Wallflowers,  armeria,  veronica, 
dianthus,  poppies,  lupine,  violas  and  rock  cress  were  among  the  plants  used  by  these 
villagers,  for  the  most  part  with  excellent  effect.  We  sighed  as  we  thought  of  the 
average  American  village  yard. 

"Turning  off  the  lane  through  a  drive  we  came  to  the  Bulley's  house  and  were 
told  by  a  maid  that  the  gardens  were  always  open  and  to  follow  the  path  down  the 
hill  and  we  would  find  the  garden  without  any  trouble.  The  house  is  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  overlooking  the  River  Dee,  with  the  Welsh  hills  beyond  and  from  the  rock 
garden  you  look  across  the  marshes  and  the  river — a  wonderful  sweep  of  country. 
The  rock  garden  is  below  the  house  on  the  sidehill,  very  near  the  main  road  from 
which  it  is  shut  off  by  a  high  hedge.  A  path  on  the  sidehill  leads  through  a  rose 
arbor  to  the  upper  end  of  the  garden,  whence  one  descends  from  one  level  to 
another.     An  irregular  pool  in  the  centre  gives  a  feeling  of  unity  to  the  whole. 

"Mr.  Bulley  has  collectors  all  over  the  world  on  the  lookout  for  new  plants, 
and  consequently  the  garden  contains  many  rare  varieties.  Primulas  are  one  of  his 
special  hobbies,  and  P.  Bulleyana  and  P.  Beesiana  were  both  originated  here.  Lovely 
pinks  and  reds  and  flame  colors  followed  in  succession  until  one  was  almost 
bewildered.      Rock  roses    (Melianthernum   vulgare)    yellow,   red   and  flame,   covered 
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the  ground  in  profusion  and  excited  our  admiration.  Anchusas  were  used  for  bold 
masses  of  blue,  and  here  and  there  drifts  of  blue  veronica.  Myosotis  rupicola  was 
blue  as  the  bluest  Italian  sky,  fairly  dazzling  in  its  intensity.  Saxifrages  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  heucheras  of  many  sorts,  violas,  aubrietias,  campan- 
ulas and  double  Iceland  poppies  were  among  the  rock  plants  most  used,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  their  luxuriant  growth  to  anyone  accustomed 
to  seeing  such  of  them  as  are  grown  in  America,  for  the  moist  climate  and  the  lack 
of  zero  temperature  make  for  a  growth  which  must  be  the  envy  and  despair  of  anyone 
from  the  eastern  United  States. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bui  ley  are  kind  enough  to  share  their  garden  with  the  public, 
even  though  some  of  their  plants  are  'snitched'  as  Mrs.  Bulley's  sister  confessed. 
We  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  invited  in  to  a  most  bountiful  tea. 
Afterwards  we  were  shown  the  greenhouses  and  herbaceous  borders,  where  there  was 
a  long  border  for  every  month  of  the  season.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  our  English 
garden  pilgrimage. 

June  19th 

"We  spent  three  days  in  Ireland  and  visited  two  new  gardening  schools  there 
and  saw  the  wonderful  rhododendrons  at  Howth.  Then  we  went  to  Aldersey  Hall, 
near  Chester,  an  excellent  school,  and  while  we  were  there  visited  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob's 
garden  and  the  Duke  of  Westminister's  place.  The  palace  is  frightfully  ugly  and 
the  grounds  have  fared  badly  since  l()l  1.  The  hedges  were  clipped  but  the  lawns 
have  gone  to  hay  and  the  borders  are  lull  of  weeds.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  very 
beautiful  still. 

"After  Aldersey  we  spent  two  nights  at  Sludley  College  in  Warwickshire 
(formerly  Lady  Warwick's  school)  where  there  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  students — 
even  the  groom  is  a  girl  and  a  very  good  horsewoman  she  is.  Next  we  went  to  a  very 
beautiful  part  of  England  at  West  Malvern,  overlooking  miles  of  hill  and  valley  from 
an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet.  Here  Miss  Alice  Baird,  who  has  an  excellent 
boarding  school  for  girls,  has  established  a  small  gardening  school  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Smith,  a  Swanley  graduate.  Here  a  small  number  of  women  receive  horti- 
cultural training  which  will  fit  them  either  for  the  direction  of  their  own  gardens 
or  for  gardening  posts.  All  these  schools  have  a  two  years'  course  which  prepares 
the  student  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  examinations,  given  yearly  in  March. 
The  result  is  that  the  schools  turn  out  women  who  know  how  to  do  all  the  gardening 
operations  including  the  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  outdoors  and  under  glass, 
and  who  are  capable  of  directing  others  as  well.  The  girls  are  not  permitted  to 
scatter  their  work  to  include  poultry  and  dairying,  which  are  separate  courses,  and 
they  must  know  their  subject  from  A  to  Z.  After  two  years  more  of  practical 
work  an  intermediate  examination  is  offered  by  the  R.  H.  S.  and  a  final  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  six  years,  while  the  University  of  London  is  now  giving  a  special 
degree  in  horticulture  as  well,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  scientific  and  theoretical 
side.  Each  school  has  some  special  point  of  difference,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  compare  them." 
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ASSOCIATION    i\()TKS 

Mrs.  Newton  B.  Ashby  of  Des  Moines,  and  Mrs.  Lafayette  Markle  of  DePere, 
Wis.,  represented  the  Association  at  the  Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  held  in  Des  Moines,  June  16-22.  Mrs.  Walter  I.  Martin  was 
appointed  as  a  delegate  but  was  unable  to  attend. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Membership  Committee,  Mrs.  E.  Lawrence  White, 
Chairman,  showed  that  684  new  members  had  joined  the  Association  during  the 
year  ending  February  28,  1920.    The  total  number  of  members  on  May  1  was  2,486. 

During  the  past  year,  the  upper  class  and  graduate  women  taking  general  agri- 
culture, floriculture  and  landscape  gardening  at  the  University  of  Illinois  organized 
an  honorary  society  to  include  those  who  have  obtained  high  scholastic  standing. 
There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  such  a  society  because  Alpha  Zeta,  the  honorary  agri- 
cultural fraternity,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  the  honorary  scientific  fraternity,  are  open 
only  to  men,  although  many  women  have  as  high  scholastic  averages  as  the  men. 
For  this  reason  Gamma  Pi  Alpha  has  been  organized  with  a  threefold  purpose: 
first,  to  promote  high  scholastic  standing  among  the  women  studying  the  subjects 
mentioned  above;  second,  to  encourage  good  fellowship  among  these  women;  third, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  rural  life.  The  society  is  open  to  junior,  senior  and 
graduate  women  who  are  now  registered  in  general  agriculture,  floriculture,  and 
landscape  gardening  courses  or  have  formerly  taken  such  courses  and  who  show 
scholastic  ability  combined  with  desirable  personality.  The  aim  is  to  make^ 
Gamma  Pi  Alpha  a  national  organization.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is 
the  first  honorary  agricultural  fraternity  for  women,  although  women  taking  agri- 
cultural courses  at  different  colleges  are  organized  in  clubs  but  not  on  an  honorary 
basis.  The  Society  at  present  has  eight  charier  members:  Harriet  Phillips,  Helen 
Van  Irwegen,  Ruth  Hopping,  Isabel  Marquedant,  Mary  Okey,  Barbara  Porter, 
Dorothea  Samuel  and  Ruth  Van  Deventer.  The  officers  are:  President,  Isabel  Mar- 
quedant; Vice-President,  Barbara  Porter;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dorothea  Samuel. 
Miss  Marquedant  and  Miss  Samuel  are  both  members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association. 

Mid-West  Branch 

The  Mid-West  Branch  is  sending  groups  of  girls  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to 
help  harvest  the  fruit  crops. 

The  orchardists  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  are  planning  to 
carry  on  the  work  as  nearly  like  a  camping  trip  for  the  city  girls  as  possible.  The 
Crystal  Lake  Orchards'  owners  have  built  an  attractive  camphouse  on  the  edge  of 
the  orchard,  overlooking  a  small  lake.  They  are  providing  all  the  camp  equipment 
including  cots,  mattresses,  pillows,  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  and  are  paying  the 
salaries  of  a  chaperone  and  cook. 

The  girls  in  return  work  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  picking  cherries 
and  are  paid  three  cents  a  pound  for  their  work.  The  camp  is  managed  entirely 
by  the  girls.     The  chaperone  will  plan  all  the  camp  recreation.     This  group  will 
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stay  in  the  orchard  for  five  weeks.    There  will  be  ample  time  for  all  camp  activities 
such  as  swimming,  hiking  and  picnics. 

Another  group  will  work  for  a  small  canning  factory  in  Michigan.  Fifty  girls 
left  Chicago  on  the  6th  of  July  with  a  chaperone.  They  picked  cherries  4 
in  the  orchards  belonging  to  the  canning  company.  The  chaperone  is  paid 
by  the  company.  A  small  hotel  on  the  edge  of  town  has  been  taken  over  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  girls  and  meals  are  served  to  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a  day.  Average  pickers  make  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day.  The 
company  has  promised  to  cooperate  with  the  chaperone  in  planning  recreation 
for  the  girls. 

WORLD  AGRICULTURE 

World  Agriculture,  A  Journal  of  Information  and  Opinion  on  the  World 
Aspects  of  Agriculture  and  Country  Life,  has  recently  made  its  appearance  and  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  agricultural  periodicals.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  The 
World  Agricultural  Society  and  prints-  official  news  of  other  national  and  inter- 
national societies  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  Volume  I.,  No.  2,  is  a  thirty-page 
magazine,  most  attractive  in  make-up  and  filled  with  articles  and  illustrations  of 
unusual  interest.  Some  of  the  department  headings  are:  Conferences,  National  and 
International;  Agricultural  Education;  Pulling  Together,  practical  cooperative  move- 
ments here,  there  and  everywhere;  Agricultural  Missions;  An  Ear  to  the  Ground 
for  forward  movements  in  agriculture  in  all  countries.  This  issue  gives  prominence 
to  agricultural  conditions  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  next  issue  will  emphasize 
the  British  Commonwealths. 

The  origin  and  purpose  of  The  World  Agricultural  Society  are  stated  as  follows: 
"The  Society  springs  from  the  growing  realization  of  the  inter-dependence  of  the 
nations  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  so  forcefully  demonstrated  by  the  war.  It  is* 
a  natural  sequence  to  recent  gatherings  in  various  places  and  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  Conference  on  World  Agriculture  held  at  the  A.  E.  F.  University,  Beaune,  France, 
in  June,  1919,  where  a  Committee  on  World  Cooperation  in  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life  was  appointed  and  where  the  A.  E.  F.  Farmers'  Club  was  organized.  The  plan 
to  publish  World  Agriculture,  started  by  the  A.  E.  F.  Club,  gave  impetus  to  the 
proposed  society." 

"The  Society  is  a  fellowship  of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  the 
world  aspects  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  Its  fundamental  aim  is  the  promotion 
of  a  better  understanding  among  individuals  and  nations  in  matters  connected  with 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  agricultural  products.  It  purposes 
to  gather  and  publish  information  regarding  the  processes  by  which  the  agricultural 
commodities  are  grown,  marketed  and  used,  believing  that  such  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  just  relationships  between  producers  and  consumers.  It  is 
interested  in  furthering  all  agencies  designed  to  better  the  conditions  of  country 
life  and  hopes  to  furnish  a  forum  where  agricultural  policies  may  be  considered  and 
correlated." 


At  present  there  are  no  fixed  dues  but  voluntary  subscriptions  are  acceptable. 
Those  who  join  the  Society  may  subscribe  to  World  Agriculture  for  two  dollars 
a  year;  the  regular  subscription  rate  is  three  dollars.     Subscriptions  should  be  sent 
h  to  the  Secretary,  World  Agriculture,  Publication  Committee,  Amherst,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  WOMEN  AT  PENN   STATE 

In  order  to  encourage  young  women  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry,  The  Sharpies  Separator  Company,  through  their  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  has  recently  established  the  Sharpies  Prize  Scholarship  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  amounts-  to  $500  per  year  and  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  some  young  woman  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  in  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  on  the  completion  of  her  junior  year.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
scholarship  to  encourage  women  to  enter  the  dairy  industry,  especially  along  educa- 
tional lines,  and  the  winner  must  signify  her  intention  of  devoting  the  year  fol- 
lowing her  graduation  to  service  work  in  this  field.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  or  of  Home  Economics  by 
the  School  of  Agriculture. 

This  very  generous   offer   by   the   Sharpies   Separator   Company    has    already 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  the  young  women  at  the   Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  service  in  stimulating  work  along  dairy  lines  , 
by  women. 


Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Sharpies  has  donated  a  $500  scholarship  to  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Kansas  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  granted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


QUERY 

"I  saw  a  reference  in  a  Florists''  Magazine  to  the  disappearing  Bleeding  Heart, 
which  intimated  that  the  quarantine  had  been  responsible  for  a  diminishing  supply 
and  advising  lovers  of  this  flower  to  guard  and  treasure  it.  Is  this  a  fact?  Mine 
have  died.    I  wish  the  Bulletin  would  have  an  article  on  this  and  the  soil  needed." 

A  partial  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  found  on  page  26  of  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  Bulletin  for  March,  1920:  "I  don't  think  I  should  ever  have  the  courage 
to  deliberately  dig  up  a  great  plant  of  Delphinium,  and  chop  it  into  bits,  for  this 
year  that  is  what  I  must  do  to  my  precious  Bleeding  Heart,  for,  alas,  since  the  tragic 
quarantine  has  taken  effect,  Bleeding  Heart  has  all  but  vanished  from  the  nurseries. 
I  searched  in  vain  last  fall  for  even  a  few  plants,  and  so  far  this  spring,  in  vain. 
One  of  the  biggest  nurserymen  told  me  to  tell  everyone  to  dig  up  at  least  one  old 
plant  this  spring  when  the  shoots  are  three  to  four  inches  long  and  separate  it  into 


as  many  pieces  as  there  are  shoots,  plant  the  pieces  where  they  may  remain  undis- 
turbed for  two  years,  when  one  will  have  fine  large  plants  with  which  to  replenish 
one's  own  border  or  to  share  with  those  poor  unfortunates  who  have  none. 

"I  like  to  think  of  that  wonderful  return  from  Chusam,  when  Robert  Fortune 
brought  with  him  the  Bleeding  Heart,  the  pink  Weigelia,  and  the  parent  of  the 
Pompom  Chrysanthemum.  What  an  acquisition  to  the  flora  of  the  Western  World." 
— Louise  S.  Hubbard. 


HAPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

New  York  farmers  are  forming  a  million-dollar  cooperative  corporation  to 
purchase  farm  supplies  and  sell  farm  produce.  The  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  this  new  organization.  Stock  is  sold  only 
to  members  of  one  of  the  three  organizations  represented — the  Grange,  the  Dairy- 
man's League  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Association.  Its  immediate  purpose  is  to  take 
over  as  a  going  concern  the  New  York  Grange  Exchange  which  was  launched  two 
years  ago  and  which  has  done  $400,000  worth  of  business  in  the  last  five  months. 
The  President  of  the  old  Exchange,  W.  L.  Bean,  becomes  President  of  the  new,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Exchange  are  the  Grand  Opera  House  Building,  Syra- 
cuse,   N.    Y. 


The  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  writes:  "That  the 
army  may,  in  future,  be  looked  to  for  a  supply  of  men  skilled  in  farm  work  by 
training  received  during  the  term  of  a  peace-time  enlistment  is  indeed  an  encouraging 
announcement.  Perhaps  this  new  idea  of  making  the  peace-time  army  an  industrial 
army  points  the  way  to  a  partial  solution  of  farm  labor  problems.  At  any  rate 
the  prospect  of  getting  help  from  the  honorably  discharged  men  of  the  army 
who  have  had  in  the  army  schools  a  good  course  in  the  care  of  animals,  seed  selec- 
tion, and  farm  marketing  as  well  as  operations  of  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
including  tractors,  commands  attention  in  these  davs  of  shortage  of  men." 


The  Florists'  Exchange  prints  the  following:  "Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Trenbath,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  Poison  Ivy,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
most  efficacious  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  simply  the  green  leaves  of  common 
Catnip  (Nepeta  cataria)  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  until  the  juice  runs.  This 
never  fails,  Mrs.  Trenbath  says,  no  matter  how  advanced  the  case  may  be  and  is 
simple  to  use,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  The  plant  usually  grows  in  great 
abundance  behind  old  barns  and  is  said  to  be  so  antagonistic  to  the  Ivy  that,  if 
planted  near  it,  the  Ivy  disappears.'' 


BLUEBELL  PARK 

Bluebell  Park  is  situated  in  the  Yellow  Creek  Valley  near  Poland  and  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  The  bluebell,  Virginia  cowslip  or  Mertensia  virginica  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed, being  found  only  in  rich  bottom  lands  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance. 
In  Bluebell  Park  skunk  cabbage  and  bluebells  grow  by  the  acres — nothing  but  cab- 
bages and  bells.  Rarely  does  one  see  a  wild  garden  to  equal  this  one  in  beauty.  The 
beaten  path  to  this  spot  on  Yellow  Creek  indicates  that  hundreds  of  pilgrims  wander 
there  year  after  year  in  search  of  these  beautiful  flowers  and  ruthlessly  carry  them 
away  by  the  arms  full.  A  painted  sign  reads:  "Blue  Bell  Park:  Do  not  pull  the 
plants  up  by  the  roots;  leave  some  for  others",  signed  "Garden  Committee".  It 
should  read:  "Pick  only  a  few,  if  any."  The  Youngstown  Garden  Club,  a  Branch 
of  this  Association,  is  working  for  the  protection  of  this  wild  flower  garden.  The 
plants  must  be  given  a  chance  to  multiply  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  extermination. 

FLOWER  NOTES 

Iris  "Dominion,"  writes  our  member,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft  of  Cincinnati  in  a 
letter  on  the  recent  Iris  Show  there,  had  nine  blossoms  and  the  largest  stalk  I  ever 
saw  on  an  Iris.  Glorious  color  like  "Black  Prince"  in  a  way.  Someone  has  called 
it  a  Black  Prince  glorified.  It  is  a  giant,  but  "Lent  A.  Williamson"  has,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  swallowed  up  everything  in  the  Iris  line.  This  was  originated  by  Mr.  William- 
son, a  banker  of  Bluffton,  Iowa,  and  named  for  his  father.  I  saw  Iris  "Lord  of 
June"  and  it  is  a  beauty;  but  I  liked  "Lent  A.  Williamson"  even  better  than  the  far- 
famed  "Dominion,"  glorious  though  that  is. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Mrs.  Wilson's  Cook  Book.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     Price,  $2.50. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  were  possible  to  present  a  cook  book  in  such  a  form 
that  reading  it  could  be  a  pleasure,  aside  from  its  usefulness,  and  yet  this  is  just  what 
Mrs.  Wilson's  Cook  Book  is,  readable.  There  is  an  individuality  in  her  method  of 
presenting  the  recipes  that  holds  the  attention  and  interests  as  well  as  instructs.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  cook  for  Queen  Victoria  and  served  five  years  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
This  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  recipes  were  extravagant,  and  not  adapted 
to  every-day  households;  this  is  not  the  fact.  Every  housekeeper  will  find  the  book 
practical,  well  presented,  full  of  good  suggestions  and  excellent  recipes. — Marie 
Ingersoll. 
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MEMBER'S  ADVERTISEMENT 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

(Incorporated) 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

Practical  work  in  greenhouses,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
shrubbery,  poultry  plant,  apiary,  jam  kitchen.    Lectures  by  competent  instructors. 

Regular  Two-Year  Diploma  Course,  fitting  women  for  self-support  or  oversight  of 
own  property,  begins  January  17,  1921.     Demand  for  Graduates.     Catalogue. 

NEW  MEMBERS— JULY 

Bond,  Miss  Saydie  L.,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Childs,  Mrs.  Sara  H.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Freeman,  Miss  Kathryn,  c/o  Mrs.  B.  A.  Haggin,  Onteora  Park,  Tannersville,  New  York. 

Helwig,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  10015  Longwood  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Huber,  Miss  Anna,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Walter,  Coldspring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Landis,  Mrs.  Perry,  931  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Lockwood,  Miss  Lucile,  Coldspring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

McLaughlin,  Mrs.  James  Ernest,  326  Reservoir  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mulliner,  Miss  Helen  E.,  536  Byron  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ostrander,  Miss  Katharine,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Paul,  Miss  Anne  M.,  9  Lime  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Potter,  Mrs.  John  B.,  94  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sammons,  Miss  Margaret  R.,  1425  Chapin  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Scorgie,  Dr.  Helen  C,  228  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Strassburger,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Hillsborough  Drive,  San  Mateo,  Cal.  * 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Sherborn,  Mass.  " 

Wiles,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

FARM  WORK 

As  Seen  by  a  Woman  Farmer 

Haying  is  over  and  we  breathe  again.  It  always  reminds  me  of  a  line  from 
Shakespeare,  "Now  good  digestion  waits'  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both."  Now 
haying  waits  on  the  weather,  and  your  disposition  on  both. 

To  come  down  to  facts,  I  found  haying  quite  hard  work,  and  we  did  not  hay 
steadily  at  first  either.  The  first  few  days  I  did  quite  a  little  spreading,  cocking 
and  some  pitching,  though  of  course  not  under  compulsion.  The  rest  of  the  time 
I  did  only  the  riding  work,  that  is,  the  tedding  and  raking.  That  isn't  heavy  work 
but  it  is  rather  jolting  to  ride  almost  all  day  on  those  springless  seats.  It  is  an 
absolutely  fascinating  part  of  farm  work,  however,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed   it. 

The  hired  man  is  still  here  and  next  week  we  are  to  cut  the  rye,  but  after  that 
I  can't  see  where  there  would  be  work  enough  for  him  unless  he  expects  to  do  a 
lot  of  plowing.  I  am  anxious  to  begin  to  milk  and  also  take  care  of  the  beautiful 
little  American  Trotter. 

My  day  starts  about  quarter  of  six  when  I  feed  the  chickens,  have  breakfast,! 
and  am  ready  to  work  at  seven.     Dinner,  of  course,  is  at  twelve.     We  quit  work 
about  five  when  I  feed  the  chickens,  gather  the  eggs,  and  have  supper  at  six.     The 
farm  is  lovely  and  nicely  kept,  although  there  is  not  much  being  raised  on  it  at 
present  except  hay. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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"The  function  of  the  Woman  s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  set  forces  in  motion  which  by  common  discussion  will  bring  consumer 
and  producer  together." — Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  his  address  on  Cooperation  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  May  25,  1920. 

THE  OLD  COLONY  UNION 

By  Marie  T.  Garland 

The  Old  Colony  Union  at  Bourne,  Mass.,  was  founded  about  ten  years  ago, 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  women  of  the  town  together  in  social,  industrial  and 
agricultural  lines.  At  that  time  there  was  absolutely  no  agriculture  in  our  village. 
Even  the  potatoes  were  brought  in  from  outside.  None  of  the  permanent  residents 
maintained  cows  or  poultry,  and  the  children  Avere  fed  canned  milk.  The  organi- 
zation was  the  outgrowth  of  forming  a  class  on  Saturdays  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing, which  offered  to  girls  instruction  in  needlework.  In  our  schools  at  that  time 
there  was  no  basket  weaving,  nor  manual  training  of  any  sort.  This  offer  was. 
therefore,  welcomed  by  all  the  children.  Out  of  a  possibility  of  ninety-seven  girls, 
we  drew  into  our  group  ninety-one,  and  before  we  had  been  working  together  a 
month  the  boys  in  the  village  asked  that  they  might  also  be  given  work. 

Organizing  the  School 

I  faced  rather  peculiar  conditions  in  organizing  this  school  because,  although 
I  made  it  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  town,  it  was  more  or  less  impossible  for 
many  children  to  attend  owing  to  the  distance  from  their  homes  to  the  school.  Dur- 
ing week  days  these  children  are  transported  by  railroad  and  buses  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  of  course  I  found  myself  maintaining  a  school  meant  to  be  free 
to  all  which  was  not  free  to  all.  I  found  it  was  impossible  in  this  community  to 
give  certain  children  their  carfare  without  other  children  feeling  that  the  distant 
children  were  paid  to  attend  the  school.  I,  therefore,  made  arrangements  whereby 
each  girl  who  attended  the  school  was  to  be  paid  for  her  work  by  giving  the  same 
|rate  as  a  finished  sewing  woman.  Those  whose  fare  had  to  be  paid  were  to  have 
"their  fare  deducted  from  the  sums  of  money  which  they  earned.  In  order  to  equal- 
ize the  distribution  of  funds  among  the  children,  it  was  suggested  to  those  girls  who 
had  no  carfares  to  pay  that  they  set  aside  a  sum  equal  to  what  the  o'hers  had  to  set 
aside,  in  this  way  starting  to  build  a  fund  which  would  cany  the  school  during  any 
dead  season  and  give  it  some  working  capital. 


Each  lot  of  work  was  handed  out  to  the  child  applying  for  it  and  each  piece 
of  work  had  a  tag  on  it.  This  tag  showed  the  original  cost  of  the  material,  the 
amount  that  we  would  pay  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  profit,  and  the 
selling  price.  When  the  child  took  work,  she  signed  for  it  and  her  name  was  written 
on  the  tag.  We  faced,  of  course,  the  necessity  of  making  such  things  as  would 
find  a  ready  market.  We  began  with  dish  towels,  which  taught  the  younger  girls 
simple  hemming;  and  we  carried  our  work  to  the  finest  hemstitching  on  handspun 
linen  towels,  and  eventually  to  embroidery  and  to  marking  of  the  same. 

Work  for  the  Boys 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  boys  we  started  a  class  in  carpentry.  I  sup- 
plied three  sets  of  tools,  buying  advisedly  only  those  that  would  be  in  immediate 
use.  The  high  school  set  aside  an  unfinished  cellar  where,  under  the  direction  of 
a  teacher  from  the  industrial  school  in  Hyannis,  the  boys  spent  some  time  erecting 
benches  and  partitioning  off  such  portion  of  the  cellar  as  they  meant  to  use  for 
their  own  work.  By  the  time  the  boys  had  finished  their  workroom,  which  did  not 
take  Long  as  the  tools  were  kept  busy  constantly  by  boys  coming  and  going  in  groups, 
I  faced  the  fact  that  we  had  no  place  to  dispose  of  our  work. 

It  was1  at  this  point  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  the  Union  that  would 
eventually,  I  hoped,  draw  in  all  the  women  of  the  six  villages  in  our  town.  I 
realized  that  the  process  would  be  very  slow  if  we  did  not  start  with  some  capital. 
I,  therefore,  offered  to  build  a  simple  club  house  for  their  use  as  soon  as  we  had 
obtained  one  hundred  members.  As  none  of  the  women  in  our  village  were  eco- 
nomically earning  anything  and  were  dependent  upon  the  men  for  money,  it  was  not 
until  the  men  got  to  work  in  the  spring  that  the  women  began  to  oome  in. 

Getting  Together 

While  we  were  waiting  to  form  our  membership  of  one  hundred,  I  went  to  the 
different  villages  with  a  hamper  full  of  work,  having  planned  and  designed^  such 
simple  things  as  bureau  covers,  table  covers  and  hammock  cushions',  which  I  felt 
the  summer  residents  would  want  and  buy.  I  spoke  to  groups  of  women  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  earning  something  in  the  home  during  their  odd  moments,  the 
importance  of  growing  fresh  vegetables  for  their  own  consumption,  and  the  joy 
of  maintaining  a  small  garden  and  a  few  hens.  I  pointed  out  also  how  necessary 
it  was  for  them  to  get  together  in  social  groups*  to  work  along  community  lines. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  draw  them  all  together  with  the  same  spirit.  Even 
these  small  villages  maintained  their  separate  churches,  sometimes  two  in  each  vil- 
lage, and  this  alone  was  a  matter  of  discord.  > 

The  Club  House 

About  the  middle  of  May  or  June  of  that  year  we  had  our  necessary  number 
of  members,  so  I  went  to  work  on  the  plans  of  the  club  house,  having  originally 
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stated  that  I  would  not  spend  more  than  $2500  on  the  ground  and  building.  We 
wished  to  make  this  club  self-sustaining,  and  also  to  draw  people  there  to  see  and 
buy  our  handiwork,  and  if  possible  to  draw  our  industrial  school  into  this  organ- 
ization and  maintain  the  school  free  to  all  women  and  children  who  wished  to 
attend. 

Some  time  in  August  the  club  house  was  finished  and  opened.  It  consisted  of 
a  tearoom,  a  salesroom,  and  a  clubroom  for  members  where  they  might  write  and 
read  and  have  their  classes.  The  tearoom  was  to  bring  people  into  the  club  house, 
and  all  those  who  entered  had  to  pass  through  the  salesroom  so  they  were  thrown 
in  contact  with  the  work  we  were  doing.  I  agreed  to  carry  the  club  house  and  grounds 
without  any  rent  or  interest  charges  for  three  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
carried  them  for  ten  years  and  now  find  the  club  so  well  on  its  feet  that  it  can  pay 
me  rent  and  gradually  take  over  the  club  itself. 

The  group  of  women  raised  a  fund  by  subscription  and  by  work  with  which 
they  built  a  separate  building  for  the  industrial  school,  in  which  during  July,  August 
and  September  there  are  classes  constantly.  We  brought  into  the  village  the  first 
year  a  skilled  Italian  needle  woman,  and  I  had  in  my  possession  unusual  samples 
of  Italian  needlework  which  I  have  sent  all  over  the  country  on  exhibition.  The 
first  year  we  had  classes  in  designing,  Italian  needlework,  basketry  weaving  and 
rug  making.  The  classes  fbr  the  women  were  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  children  in 
the  morning,  and  twice  a  week  there  were  classes  in  carpentry  for  boys  and  girls 
both. 

The  product  of  the  school  was  sold,  a  certain  percentage  going  toward  build- 
ing up  the  fund  for  the  school.  The  children  were  amply  paid  for  their  work.  The 
boys  made  bird  houses,  scrap  baskets,  tea  tables,  benches  and  stools,  also  cedar 
boxes.  The  first  year  we  gave  them  an  order  for  all  the  furniture  required  in  our 
tearoom,  and  every  bit  of  it  was  hand  made  by  this  group  of  boys.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  we  still  have  this  furniture  and  expect  to  have  it  for  a  good  while  longer. 

The  Secret  of  Success 

The  success  of  the  venture  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  fund  which  carries  in 
the  club  house  a  consignment  of  hand  woven  linens  from  Italy,  homespuns  from 
Canada  and  Ireland,  and  threads  and  yarns  bought  at  wholesale.  I  found  that 
many  of  the  women  could  do  good  needlework  and  were  doing  it  on  trashy  materials, 
which  alone  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  their  work.  Now  everything  is  made 
of  the  best  material  and  when  turned  out  is  perfect  in  its  way.  This  fund,  consist- 
ing of  $2500,  is  operated  in  the  following  manner. 

A  woman  wishes  to  make,  let  us  say,  a  bedspread  of  handspun  linen,  which 
she  is  to  embroider.  She  comes  to  the  club  house,  states  how  much  material  she 
"wishes,  and  chooses  her  own  material,  also  secures  the  linen  thread  necessary  to  work 
it  and  finds*  somebody  in  the  club  who  is  able  and  willing  to  help  her  as  to  design 
and  motif.  She  receives  a  slip  on  which  are  the  charges  for  linen  and  thread,  which 
she  does  not  pay  but  carries  with  her.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  or  perhaps  two  years, 
when  she  has  finished  this  complicated  work,  she  brings  it  to  the  Union  and  it  is 
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put  up  for  sale,  she  being  allowed  as  much  money  as  she  feels*  entitled  to.  To  this 
is  added  the  cost  of  the  material  and  twenty  per  cent  profit,  sometimes  more,  for  the 
selling  price.  When  the  piece  of  work  is  sold,  the  woman  receives  her  money,  and 
the  fund  is  repaid  the  amount  loaned  for  carrying  the  materials.  You  can  see  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  depreciation  in  this  fund,  but  we  have  so 
arranged  that  in  selling  our  materials  we  charge  a  little  more  than  the  original 
cost  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fund.  This  fund  finances  the  workers,  the  only  outlay 
they  make  being  for  their  time.  The  fund  is  now  so  active  on  account  of  the 
constant  and  increased  sales  that  wo  are  able  to  pay  the  workers  as  soon  as  they 
bring  the  work  to  club,   which  means  a  great  deal  to  them. 

Income 

During  the  winter  each  member  make-  at  least  one  piece  of  embroidery  which 
she  turns  in  as  a  gift  to  the  Union,  the  Union  fixing  the  selling  price.  This  proves 
that  the  spirit  among  the  women  is  the  right  one  and  that  they  value  the  organiza- 
tion. In  order  to  add  to  our  receipts,  we  receive  consignments  of  any  handicraft 
that  we  consider  up  to  a  certain  standard  and  charge  twenty-five  per  cent  com- 
mission to  non-members.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  this  work  consigned  during  the 
summer,  and.  as  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  work,  we  import  needle- 
work from  Italy. 

Dues  the  first  year  were  fiftj  cents,  payable  semi-annually.  By  vote  of  the  4 
members  at  the  end  of  the  fust  year,  the  duo-  became  one  dollar,  payable  semi- 
annually. We  now  have  an  initiation  fee  of  two  dollars  with  dues  of  one  dollar. 
There  are,  however,  three  or  four  form-  of  membership.  One  is  that  of  the  actual 
worker  who  joins  the  club  for  the  sake  of  the  sale-  which  she  may  make.  Another 
is  the  associate  member  who  i-  a  summer  resident  interested  in  the  work  that  we 
are  doing  and  wishing  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  organization. 
The  third  is  a  non-resident  consigner,  who  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  club  house 
by  paying  the  regular  dues  and  one  dollar  more  for  the  privilege  of  joining.  The 
associate  membership  fee  is  five  dollars  a  year,  and  a  fifty-dollar  life  membership 
has  recently  been  created. 

Civic  Benefits 

One  of  the  departments  which  we  thought  much  of  at  the  beginning  has  been 
taken  out  of  our  hands  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Association.  This  is  the  agricultural 
side  of  it,  but  in  its  place  we  have  developed,  through  association  with  other 
women's  clubs,  a  civic  branch. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  interests  brought  into  the  little  village  have 
created  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  co-operation.  We  have  succeeded^ 
in  getting  into  the  schools  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  needlework  'andl 
basketry,  and  hope  within  a  year  to  have  classes  in  cooking.  We  have  obtained 
hot  lunches  for  the  children.  In  fact,  through  the  getting-together  spirit  of  these 
women  they  have  been  able  to  bring  about  many  reforms  that  they  could  not  other- 
wise have   accomplished,   and   in   addition   many   women   have   earned   one   or   two 
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hundred  dollars  to  spend  on  their  homes  each  year.  The  teachers  tell  me  that  the 
children  come  to  school  with  an  awakened  spirit,  and  one  can  tell  by  a  woman's 
step  in  the  village  whether  or  not  she  belongs  to  the  Old  Colony  Union. 

MOTHER  EARTH 

In  America,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  the  strong  love  of  the  land  which 
is  found  in  England,  France  and  Italy.  Many  Americans1  regard  the  earth  as  a 
platform  on  which  to  build  cities  and  railways.  We  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association  should  feel  her  claim  as  the  great,  benignant  mother  of  us 
all,  bearing  the  trees,  flowers  and  grasses  like  loved  and  cherished  children.  If  we 
can  in  any  way  increase  this  feeling  we  shall  add  to  the  health,  sanity  and  joy  of 
the  people. 

M.  R.  Case,  Hillcrest  Gardens.  Weston,  Mass. 


EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 

The  belief  that  "agriculture  is  the  basis  of  national  life  and  prosperity"  is  the 
cause  of  the  existence  of ;  the  Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  League, 
which  is  annually  becoming  of  greater  importance. 

At  the  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  this  fall  during  the  week' 
of  September  20,  the  first  exhibit  of  the  Home  Department  is  to  be  smarted — a 
department  which  is  later  to  be  housed  in  a  permanent  building.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  department  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  been  asked  to  co- 
operate and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  significant  service  which  the 
Association  may  render  to  the  women  of  the  ten  Eastern  States,  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  Association  more  widely  known.  Over  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  visited  the  Exposition  last  September. 

The  Exposition  Committee  of  the  New  England  Branch  consisting  of  Miss 
Florence  A.  Warner,  Portland,  Maine;  Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware,  West  Rindge,  N.  H.; 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barrell  Ware,  Norfolk,  Mass.,  has  asked  the  National  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  two  members  each  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  to  assist  in  hospitality  and  general  publicity  service  for  the  Association 
at  the  Exposition,  and  also  to  be  ready  to  give  technical  information  relating  to 
both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  New  England  Branch  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  planning  of  a  garden  suitable  for  the  feeding  of  a  family  of  six  and  cultural 
directions  for  the  same. 

The  co-operation  of  the  ten  Eastern  States  is  already  well  established  at  Spring- 
field in  the  Junior  Agricultural  Exposition  at  Camp  Vail;  and  this  fall  the  women 
of  the  ten  states  will  unite  in  the  United  States  thrift  work.  The  Association  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  receiving  the  invitation  to  join  in  this  first  exhibit  and 
upon  the  opportunity  of  helping  to  shape  the  future  policies  of  the  department. 
Quoted  from  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barrell  Ware. 
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ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Two  members  of  the  Association,  Miss  Charlotte  Moffitt  and  Miss  Winifred 
Sinclair,  have  gone  into  the  poultry  business.  Miss  Moffitt  writes  on  letter  paper 
headed  "The  Mill  Road  Poultry  Farm,  Sarahsville,  Ohio":  "Aren't  we  business- 
like! And  if  you  could  see  me  as  I  sit  here  in  the  most  abbreviated  khaki  skirt 
surrounded  by  bins  and  bags  and  pails  and  pans,  the  atmosphere  filled  with  the 
dust  of  mash  and  the  floor  covered  with  cracked  grain — well,  not  covered,  but  some- 
what littered — you  would  be  impressed  with  our  enterprise.  We  have  a  broad  hill- 
side covered  with  the  whitest,  fattest  pullets  you  ever  saw.  And  that  is  what  keeps 
up  our  spirits  in  the  face  of  all  our  outlay  of  time  and  labor  and  money.  We  are 
the  talk  of  the  countryside.  We  never  get  on  the  train  that  we  don't  hear  something 
of  the  two  old  maids  who,  tired  of  teaching,  have  gone  into  the  poultry  business, 
and  then  follow  speculations  as  to  our  finish." 

»  •  * 

The  Association  was  represented  by  Mrs.  John  Paris,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  at  the 
conference  of  horticultural  interests  called  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety to  consider  Quarantine  37  which  met  in  New  York,  June  15.  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland  was  appointed  permanent  chairman,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen 
to  serve,  with  Mr.  McFarland  as  ex-officio  chairman,  as  executive  committee  with 
power  to  plan  future  work  and  report  back  to  the  general  committee.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are:  A.  C.  Burrage,  Mass.;  E.  C.  Vick,  N.  Y. ;  John  C.  Wister, 
Perm.;   Frederick  Cranefield,  Wis.;   Mrs.  Francis  King,  Michigan. 

Mid-West  Branch 

On  August  6  a  flower  exhibit  was  held  at  the  Mid-West  Branch  headquarters 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Paula  Carug,  Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Commit- 
tee. Notices  had  been  sent  to  members  living  in  or  near  Chicago,  and  although 
the  day  was  very  warm  about  forty  members  and  their  guests  were  present.  Punch 
and  cookies  were  served  in  the  afternoon. 

In  spite  of  the  drought  many  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  were  displayed  includ- 
ing phlox,  baby's  breath,  pansies,  honeysuckle  berries,  gladioli,  globe  thistles, 
spirea,  elecampane,  coryopsis,  marigolds,  mignonette,  sweet  peas,  zinnias,  and  even 
some  early  cosmos.     At  the  close  of  the  exhibit  the  blooms  were  sold. 

FLOWER  NOTES 

We  have  found  the  Scotch  heather  beautiful  as  a  border-plant,  especially  in 
August,  when  it  is  a  mass  of  lovely  pink  blossoms.  We  planted  it  opposite  a  row 
of  red  cedar  with  the  formal  lines  of  which  it  harmonizes.  Back  of  the  heather 
are  some  gooseberry  bushes.  We  wanted  something  low  which  would  not  keep  the 
sun  from  these  bushes,  yet  would  give  a  formal  edge  to  our  border.  In  winter  we 
cover  the  heather  with  leaves.  There  is  generally  a  little  dead  wood  to  be  cut  out, 
but  usually  not  enough  to  injure  the  plants: 
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Our  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  are  carefully  watched,  and  so  far  we  have 
had  no  trouble  with  the  blister  on  our  grove  of  beautiful  white  pine  trees.  We 
have  had  trouble  with  the  gypsy  caterpillar  this  year,  although  our  irees  are  now 
getting  their  second  leaves.  Next  year  we  intend  to  spray  in  May  with  the  arsenic 
of  lead,  then  try  placing  the  bacterial  disease  in  our  woods  in  June. 

M.  R.  Case,  Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Mass. 
*  #  * 

We  had  the  first  show  of  the  American  Iris1  Society,  also  the  first  of  the  Eastern 
Region,  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  co-operating. 
I  exhibited  for  the  Twin-Larches  Nursery,  and  went  through  the  ordeal  of  carrying 
over  fifty  different  varieties  more  than  forty  miles,  trying  to  keep  them  in  fit  shape 
for  showing!  We  were  awarded  a  prize  in  one  class  and  honorable  mention  of  a 
group  of  seedlings,  results  of  crossings  made  by  the  late  Frank  M.  Thomas  before 
he  went  to  France.  The  modern  Iris  is1  a  most  wonderful  flower,  and  after  one 
has  spent  days  in  the  field  studying  and  comparing,  the  mind  is  full  of  rainbow 
colors,  one  might  say.  Though  some  of  the  new  varieties  are  remarkable,  the  older 
ones  still  hold  their  own  and  are  so  inexpensive  that  we  should  try  to  get  masses 
of  the  good  clear  colors  planted  in  our  parks'  and  open  spaces.  One  of  the  Iris 
Society  members  has  already  done  this  in  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Pictures 
of  these  effects  are  shown  in  the  new  magazine  "The  Park  International,"  July,  1920. 
Frances  Edge  Mcllvaine,  Glen  Isle  Farm,  Doivningtown,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Taft's  remarkable  flower  garden  in  Clifton  is  attracting  new  interest  of 
gardeners  the  country  over  because  of  a  small  sky  blue  blossom.  This  blossom 
is  an  Egyptian  sweet  pea,  and  the  seed  of  it  was  given  this  spring  to  Mrs.  Taft  by  Miss 
Eva  Keys.  Miss  Keys,  Who  has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  Egyptology,  was 
given  the  seed,  the  original  of  which  was  found  in  a  mummy's  hand  by  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Society  in  Boston  (It  is  generally  known  that 
the  seed  of  the  Heliotrope  was  originally  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy).  The 
Boston  secretary  received  it  from  the  English  secretary  of  the  Society  in  London. 
The  little  blossom,  which  is  a  curious  but  beautiful  blue  shade,  is  just  now  in  flower, 
and  inquiries  from  gardeners  all  over  the  country  are  being  received  by  Mrs.  Taft. 
So  far  as  is  known  it  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

FARM  WORK  (Continued  from  front  cover) 
Quite  a  bit  of  the  time  I   am  free  to  choose  my  own   work  and   find  it  very 
thrilling  to  plan  what  is  most  important  to  do.     We  are  practically  caught  up  in 
our  cultivating,  although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  ahead  of  the  weeds.     I 
feel  much  encouraged  if  I  keep  fairly  abreast. 

We  have  right  jolly  times  all  along  the  way — picnics  and  trips  to  the  moun- 
tains and  auto  rides,  all  help  to  pass  the  time,  though  why  anybody  should  want 
to  hasten  anything  that  goes  so  fast  by  itself  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehension. 
I  find  farming  more  interesting  each  day  and  how  the  time  flies.  Won't  it  be  fine 
when  you  can  come  out  and  see  "my  farm"?     Such  dreams! 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Productive  Small  Fruit  Culture.     F.  C.  Sears,  M.  S.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

One  of  Lippincott's  Farm  Manuals,  "Productive  Small  Fruit  Culture,"  by 
F.  C.  Sears,  has  been  added  to  our  library.  If  all  the  information  and  advice  con- 
tained within  its  covers  were  absorbed  by  the  prospective  fruit  grower,  and  the  book 
itself  at  hand  to  constantly  dip  into,  the  most  timorous  could  start  forth  valiantly 
to  purchase  or  rent  his  land,  start  his  fruit  farm,  wage  war  on  its  enemies,  gather 
his  berries,  tempt  his  market,  and  reap  his  reward. 

It  is  on  every  point  detailed  and  carefully  thought  out.  the  pros  and  cons, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  methods  and  ways  are  painstakingly  set  forth.  The 
reader  must  make  his  decision  (the  book  relieves  itself  of  that  onerous  task)  and 
after  that  most  difficult  of  all  feats  is  accomplished,  the  book  helps'  one  nobly  on 
every  point,  whatever  one's  choice,  from  site,  implements,  fertilizers,  companion 
and  cover  crops,  to  spraying,  marketing,  pruning;  and  even  the  housewife  has  her 
share  in  the  suggest  ions  on  canning  and  preserving.  And  since  it  is  no  longer 
countenanced  to  eat  anything  because  it  is  delicious"  and  we  want  to,  the  food  values 
of  the  crops  under  discussion  are  set  forth,  and  berries,  grapes,  and  dried  fruit6 
are  shown  to  hold  their  own  mosl  creditably  in  calories,  with  such  formidable  op- 
position members  as  eggs,  beef  and  milk.  The  chapters  on  pinning  are  clearly  and 
simply  told  and  illustrated. 

Should  the  book  lie  used  for  instruction  in  classes,  pointed  and  thought-out 
questions  are  put  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  so  that  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
fruit  growers  may  find  joy  in  its  pages. 

Lillian   C.  Alder  son. 


II  VPHAZARD  JOTTINGS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  held  at  Manchester, 
Mass.,  June  29-July  1,  the  officers  elected  were:  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  J.  Willis 
Martin,  Philadelphia;  President,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  Manchester,  Mass.;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  Cincinnati, 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Boston,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  New  York  and  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  New  York  and  Newport,  R.  I. 


The  Sharpies  Prize  Scholarship,  recently  established  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  as*  an  incentive  for  women  to  enter  the  dairy  industry,  has  been  awarded 
to  Miss  Anna  Morgan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  is  a  senior  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

"I  had  also  seen  the  excerpt  from  my  Garden  Club  of  America  Bulletin  and 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  difficulty  there  expressed  in  getting  new  ones  (Bleeding 
Heart)  since  the  quarantine,"  writes  Miss  Frances  Edge  Mcllvaine,  of  Twin-Larches 
Nursery,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  further  reply  to  the  query  on  this*  subject  in  the 
August  Bulletin.  "So  far  this  has  affected  me  more  in  the  matter  of  bulbs  than 
anything  else,  though  I  am  commencing  to  feel  it  in  the  case  of  the  Twin-Larches 
Nursery,  which  has  plenty  of  goods  imported  before  the  war  by  the  late  owner, 
but  to  which  I  should  like  to  add  also. 

"I  have  never  had  any  trouble  increasing  Bleeding  Heart  from  the  parent  clump, 
and  merely  dig  off  a  small  piece  from  it  in  autumn  and  plant  in  cold  frame  where 
it  will  sprout  easily  the  following  spring.  Or,  if  one  wishes  to  take  up  the  whole 
old  clump,  dig  and  divide  as  one  would  a  peony  in  early  autumn  and  plant  in  bor- 
der, being  careful  to  mark  the  place,  as  it  is  an  appearing  and  disappearing  plant. 
Like  the  Oriental  Poppy,  after  blooming  it  vanishes,  but  unlike  the  Poppy  does  not 
make  an  autumn  growth.  One's  gardener  or  "hired  man"  if  one  is  lucky  (also 
often  unlucky)  enough  to  have  one,  may  jab  off  its  head  as  it  lies  asleep  in  the 
ground  after  its  exquisite  spring  display.  The  Dicentra  (Bleeding  Heart)  does  not 
demand  any  special  soil,  merely  the  garden  border;  even  yellow  clay  does  not  hurt  it. 

"Does  not  one  always  remember  Mrs.  Francis  King's  delightful  suggestion  for 
this  plant?  Place  it  with  the  Darwin  Tulip,  Rev.  Ewbank,  silvery  deep  lavender, 
and  Clara  Butt.  The  salmon  pink  of  Clara  Butt  is  repeated  in  the  Dicentra  and  the 
lavender  of  Rev.  Ewbank  tones  charmingly.  I  have  not  her  book  by  me,  so  cannot 
recall  her  inimitable  words,  but  I  know  I  followed  her  suggestion  long  ago  and 
love  it." 


"If  the  person  who  wants  to  know  about  Bleeding  Heart  will  write  for  Dreer's 
Catalog,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rattler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co.,  Boston,  or  to  Chas.  H. 
Totty  Co.,  Madison,  N.  J.,  she  will  find  it  listed,  but,  of  course,  always  as  Dielytra 
or  Dicentra  spectabilis.  I  also  have  it  (but  this  is  not  an  advertisement).  It  is  very 
sure  and  easy  to  make  by  divisions.  I  divide  my  large  clumps  in  the  early  fall 
and  they  often  have  one  or  two  small  blooms*  the  following  spring." 

Janet  S.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm,  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 

ABOUT  NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH 

|  "In  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin,"  writes  one  of  our  members,  "I  noticed 

an  erroneous  statement  as  to  the  uses  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  to  the  effect  that  it 
lives  through  the  winter.  This  plant  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  that  usually  known 
as  Spinach.  It  is  Tetragonia  Expansa  and,  entirely  unlike  Spinach,  is  tender. 
It  not  only  fails  to  live  through  the  winter,  but  as  Burpee  takes  pains  to  state  in 
cataloging,  it  'dies  down  with  the  first  frost'." 


$cKlii\g$  $eed$ 

Always,  you  can  depend  on  Schlino'i 
seeds  being  dependable. 

They  are  true  to  type. 

Grow  vigorously,  produce  bounti 
fully. 

Send  for  our  book  for  Garden  Lov 
ers.    It's  free. 


MAX  SCHLING.inc. 

24  West  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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TRADE 

'THE  DRESS  OF  THE  HOUR" 

PATENTED 

23  WEST  30T.H  STREET— nEW  YORK 
Catalmgutt  Upon  Request 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

lO  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 
75c.  Post  Paid 

Alice    Brown 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Bind  roa  Pricb  Libt 

CONSUMERS 

CO-OPERATE     WITH      PRODUCING     MEMBERS 
LISTED    IN 

ASSOCIATION    FOLDER   NO.    1 

READ    OUR    PLANS    FOR    FOLDER    NO.    2    ON 
PAGES    6   AND   7   OF   JUNE    BULLETIN 
UNDER    THE    SALES    DEPARTMENT. 


WOMAN'S    NATIONAL 
FARM    AND    GARDEN    ASSOCIATION.     INC. 


414    MADISON  AVE. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


WHEN     YCU      WANT     THE     BEST 

SEEDS.   PLANTS.  BULBS  AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SUPPLIES 

•GET    THEM    AT    DREERS" 

Catalogues  laauEo  in  Sprihb.  Summer  am* 
Autumn,     contain    thi     Bear    op     ivihtthin* 

NEEDED  FOR  YOUR  IUCCCII.  COPIEB  MAILEO 
FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANT*  WHO  MENTION  THII 
PUBLICATION. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


THE  CHOICEST  OF  ALL 

DARWIN.  COTTAGE  and  BREEDER 

TULIPS,    PEONIES,    IRISES 

ARE  OFFERED    IN  OUR  AUTUMN   CATALOGUE. 
MAILED    FREE    EVERYWHERE 

VAUGHAN'S     SEED     STORE 

CHICAGO  NEW      YORK 


HAVE  YOU 

Apples 

nuts 

Cheese 

Hams 

Sausage 

HONEY 

Jams 
vegetables 

CANNED  AND  FRESH  FRUIT? 

you  can  secure  customers  for  these 
products  by  advertising  in  the  asso- 
ciation  folder.    - 

Inquire  of  the  General  Secretary 

The  Woman's   National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association.  Inc. 

414  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  March  14-20. 

REMEMBER  that  the  International  Flower  Show  is  to  be  held  the 
week  of  March  14th.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  has  a  booth  in  the  balcony  and  will  give  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come. The  Sales  Committee  will  offer  for  sale  at  that  time  baskets, 
planting  plans,  smocks,  scissors,  marmalades,  jams,  home-made  candy'* 
raffia*  wooden  markers,  garden  camp  chairs,  Sutton's  seeds,  porch  pil- 
lows, garden  brooms,  driftwood,  bird  houses  and  baths,  kneeling  pads, 
table  protectors. 

Tickets  for  the  Flower  Show  may  be  secured  through  the  National 
Office  at  reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of 
March  and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  or  obtained  by  calling  at  the  Office. 
We  pay  for  our  space  at  the  Flower  Show  by  selling  tickets.  Every 
ticket  helps. 


Members'  Advertising  Column 


Rate,  ten  cents  per  line.     Copy  must  be  sent  to 
National    Office   by   the   15th  of  the   month. 


JAMS  AND  JELLIES— Strawberry  and 
J  Gooseberry  Jam  and  Currant  Jelly,  2-oz 
jars,  20  cents;  o-oz.  jars,  45  cents.  Mrs.  M. 
L.   Eastman,    108  Henry   St.,   Binghamton,  X.  V. 

TRIS  A  SPECIALTY— Plants  for  the  Hardy 
*  Garden.  Send  for  price  list  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm.  2244  Cort- 
land  Avenue,    Onandaga   Valley,    N.    Y. 

OTERILE  WHITE  EGGS  bv  parcel  post. 
0  The  Mill  Road  Poultrv  Farm,  Sarahsville, 
Ohio    (Southeastern  Ohio). 

D  ELGIAN  HARES,  eligible  for  registering. 
XJ  Raise  for  food — good  as  chicken.  Guinea 
Pigs,  fine  pets.  Make  some  child  happv  bv 
presenting  a  pair.  Marmalades,  Conserves  and 
Jams  in  4-oz.  jars,  just  right  to  carry  for 
lunch.  Fresh  Eggs,  Flower  Seeds  and  Coin 
to  pop.  Write  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Wood,  West 
Winfield,    N.   Y. 

JTNUSUAL  ARTISTIC  USEFUL  THINGS. 
^  Jewel  light  pulls,  radium  tips,  $3.  Hand- 
some black  sateen,  stenciled  baskets,  flowers, 
bridge  table  covers,  snap-on,  $5.  Round  pillow- 
covers,  22  inch,  $4.75.  Work-bags,  lined  rose, 
old  blue  or  yellow,  $6.  Painted  bead  and  silk 
tassel  pulls,  $2.50.  Many  other  attractive 
things. 

Louise  R.    Allen 
Winter:  Summer: 

537    W.    121st    Street,  "The  Nosegay," 

New  York  City.  Madison,    Conn. 

D  EAFOWL    (Pavo    cristata)    for   sale.     Pairs. 
Singles  or  Trios.     $175.00  per  pair;  trans- 
portation    charges    extra.     Mary     Duncan     Mc- 
Cuddy,    Russellville,    Ky. 


w 


INTER      APPLES.       Premium      Guernsey 
Butter.      Rice    Farm,    Brattleboro,    Vt. 


CANDIED  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL,  Crisp  and 
fruity,  made  from  Southern  recipe.  Half- 
pound  box,  postpaid,  65  cents.  Kumquat  Mar- 
malade, 40  cents  a  jar;  Orange  ,Marmalade,  35 
cents  a  jar.  Miss  A.  M.  Goodrich,  Sylvan 
Shore,    Winter    Park,    Florida. 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WO- 
MEN (Inc.),  Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from 
Philadelphia).  Twelve  weeks'  course  in  Flori- 
culture, Vegetable  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing, 
Poultry,  Bees.  Canning  and  Preserving,  Farm 
Cn>]i^  and  Animals,  beginning  April  4th.  Lec- 
tures and  practical  work.  Circular  on  appli- 
cation.     Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

PLANTING  PLANS,  painted  transplanting 
baskets,  strong  Japanese  pruning  scissors, 
smocks  (blue  and  tan),  for  practical  garden 
work.  Sales  Department,  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  414  Madison 
Avenue,   New   York   City. 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  PEACH  SYRUP.  Pe- 
kingese puppies,  pedigree  from  Imperial 
Palace  of  Peking.  Wo'odmere  Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,    N.    Y. 

SWEATERS,  knit  or  crocheted.      Marmalades, 
Jellies     and    Jams.       Send     for     price     list. 
Mrs.     Clara    Belle      Curtis,     Wappingers    Falls. 

N.   Y. . . 

HONEY — Pure  Honey  put  up  by  the  Bee 
Club.  5  lb.  can,  postage  prepaid,  $2.65; 
16-oz.  glass  jar,  postage  prepaid,  70  cents; 
2-oz.  glass  jars  (6),  $1.00.  A  case  of  24  16-oz. 
glass  jars,  expressage  collect,  $14.40.  Order 
from  Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  "Waldheim,"  Logan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  ASTER  PLANTS,  Delphinium, 
Perennial,  Phlox  and  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mum Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Suggestions  for 
planning  flower  gardens  upon  application.  Miss 
K.  W.  Reid.  44  Vernon  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non,   N.    Y. 

NATIV'E  PLANTS  AND  FERNS.  After 
May  1  st,  Maidenhair,  bloodroot,  hepatica, 
Christmas  ferns,  checkerberry,  showy  orchid, 
20  cents  each  by  parcel  post.  Evergreen  Farm, 
Salisbury,    Conn. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  BULLETIN    WHEN    PLACING    AN    ORDER. 
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THE  BULLETIN  AGAIN  APPEARS. 

OUR  members  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Bulletin  again.  We  hope  they 
will  like  the  new  plans  for  its  continuance  in  a  much  more  practical 
form — not  physical,  but  mental.  Whether  or  not  the  Bulletin  becomes 
more  and  more  interesting  and  more  and  more  useful  depends  entirely 
upon  our  members. 

The  present  plan,  approved  by  the  Council,  is  to  have  each  Branch 
contribute  to  the  Bulletin — not  only  contribute,  but  be  responsible 
for  the  text  and  the  cost  of  printing,  taking  as  much  space  as  the  needs  of 
the  Branch  require.  The  subject  matter  will  be  written,  edited  and 
arranged  for  publication  by  each  Branch  and  then  sent  to  the  National 
Office  for  insertion  in  the  Bulletin  without  alteration  of  the  text.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  Branches  will  include  in  their  contributions 
local  items  in  order  to  make  the  Bulletin  of  vital  interest  to  their 
Branch  members,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  whole  Association  in 
touch  with  the  activities  and  developments  of  the  several  Branches. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  distribution  will  be  met  either  by  actual 
cash  payments  to  the  Bulletin  Fund  from  the  Branches  and  the  National 
Association,  or  by  securing  commercial  advertisements  to  cover  the 
amount.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  best  method  both  for  the  Bulletin 
and  for  the  Association. 

We  should  like  our  members  who  do  not  belong  to  any  Branch  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  Bulletin  and  contribute  articles  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  words  on  personal  experiences,  horticultural  and 
agricultural  experiments,  or  any  other  work  that  is  germane  to  the 
Association. 

This  combination  Bulletin  should  eliminate  much  duplication  and 
extra  printing.  Notices  will  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  and  in  this  way 
will  reach  all  members  and  obviate  sending  out  so  many  special 
notices.  The  new  Bulletin  will  tend  to  make  the  Association  really 
national,  and  keep  all  members  in  touch  not  only  with  local  work,  but 
with  combined  activities  The  sales  list  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin 
instead  of  being  locally  distributed,  thus  affording  a  larger  field  for  both 
producer  and  consumer.  We  hope  in  time  to  enlarge  this  department, 
and  make  it  of  educational  value  as  well  as  of  practical  use. 

Now  we  ask  for  suggestions  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  time  our 
members  will  be  most  responsive.  Short  items  that  may  seem  trivial  to 
you  may  be  of  great  interest  to  others.  Please  help.  Every  time  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bulletin  be  discontinued,  we  have  had 
protests  from  all  sides.  If  our  members  really  want  to  have  it  continued, 
they  will  surelv  help  us  to  make  it  a  better  Bulletin. 

FILE  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE  BULLETIN  FOR  REFERENCE. 
AS  THEY  WILL  CONTAIN  NOTICES  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE 
SENT  IN  ANY  OTHER  WAY. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  MEETING. 

THE  reorganization  meeting  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Norton,  4  East  66th  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  January  25th.  There  were  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty members  present,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  being 
represented,  as  well  as  New  York  and  the  vicinity.  In  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  President,  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Vice-President, 
presided. 

This  reorganization  meeting  was  decided  upon  by  the  Council  at  a 
meeting  on  December  3rd,  in  order  to  give  members  of  the  Association 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  future  policy  and  location  of  the  National 
Office,  which  has  been  established  for  three  years  at  414  Madison  Avenue, 
with  a  Secretary  and  (until  October,  1920)  with  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
Lack  of  funds  did  not  permit  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  an  assist- 
ant after  October,  and  the  Council  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  three 
thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  office  expenses  until  March  1st, 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  After  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  dis- 
charge this  debt  in  full  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  all  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars  of  the  total  amount  has  since  been  subscribed. 

The  following  questions  were  discussed  and  votes  were  passed  as 
indicated: 

1.  Shall  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
continue?     Yes. 

2.  Shall  the  headquarters  be  in  New  York  City?  It  was  voted  to 
continue  the  present  headquarters  until  May  1st,  and  then,  if  possible, 
to  sublet  the  rooms  for  the  summer  months  until  September  1st,  when 
the  lease  expires.  The  high  rent  makes  it  prohibitive  on  the  present 
income  to  continue  these  headquarters  another  year. 

3.  Where  shall  the  headquarters  be  if  not  in  New  York  City?  It 
was  voted  to  wait  until  the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
May  before  making  any  decision. 

4.  Shall  the  Bulletin  be  continued  if  it  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing? This  was  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Owing  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing cost  of  paper  and  printing,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  mem- 
bership dues  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  both  the  National 
Office  and  the  Bulletin. 

5.  Shall  we  get  together  on  a  definite  policy  which  shall  determine 
our  usefulness  as  a  National  Association,  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  the 
officers  of  1921-22  to  determine  the  policy?  It  was  decided  that  the 
first  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Association  demanded  always  a  com- 
petent Secretary,  and  for  the  services  of  such  a  person  adequate  salary 
must  be  paid  and  clerical  assistance  given  when  needed.  The  importance 
of  having  a  Field  Secretary  to  form  new  branches  and  increase  the  mem- 
bership was  emphasized,  and  it  was  hoped  that  means  might  be  found 
whereby  the  expenses  of  such  a  Secretary  could  be  met,  but  it  was  voted 


to  leave  the  decision  to  the  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 
It  may  interest  members  to  know  what  it  costs  to  run  the  National 
Office  as  at  present  maintained: 

ANNUAL   EXPENSES. 

Rent  and  maid  service,  @  $95  per  month $1,140 

Salary  of  Secretary,  @  $40  per  week 2,080 

Approximate  cost  of  printing,  postage  and  stationery 500 

Approximate   cost  of   miscellaneous   expenses 400 

Approximate  annual  expenses $4,120 

Approximate  income  from  dues $2,000 

Although  the  dues  have  been  raised,  the  National  Association 
receives  only  one  dollar  from  its  Branch  members,  and  the  difference 
between  the  income  and  the  actual  expenses  has  been  made  up  in  the 
past  by  personal  contributions. 

Copies  of  the  following  statement  were  handed  to  the  members 

present: 

WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE  DOES. 

The  National  Office  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
stimulates  and  encourages  farm  and  garden  activities  among  women  by: 

1.  Acting  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  clearing  house  for  all  women's 
agricultural  interests,  and  teaching  members  how  to  utilize  existing  Federal,  State 
and  Local  agricultural  and  horticultural  institutions. 

2.  Preparing  women  for  agricultural  work  through  the  giving  of  scholarships 
at  State  colleges  and  other  horticultural  schools. 

3.  Helping  women  secure  positions  for  farm  and  garden  work. 

4.  Furnishing  all  possible  means  for  the  successful  marketing  of  women's 
produce  and  setting  forces  in  motion  which,  by  common  discussion,  will  bring1 
consumer  and  producer  together.  This  has  also  been  done  by  a  Sales  Department 
and  advertisements  in  Folder  and  Bulletin. 

5.  Forming  Branches  throughout  the  country  to  carry  on  this  work  locally. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE. 

1.  An  office  of  sufficient  space  to  hold  necessary  files  and  equipment,  and  place 
for  Secretary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Association. 

2.  An  intelligent  Secretary,  who  has  knowledge  not  only  of  things  horticultural 
and  agricultural,  but  of  people  and  organizations  interested  in  the  same. 

3.  The  support  of  a  Field  Secretary,  when  needed,  who  could  travel,  form 
new  Branches  and  keep  in  personal  touch  with  them. 

4.  The  immediate  enlistment  of  twenty  members  to  share  the  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Office  and  to  serve  on  its  active  committees. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Chairman. 

THE  Winter  Shop  was  opened  at  the  National  Office  in  November. 
Consignments  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  brought  to- 
gether the  nucleus  of  a  very  interesting  shop.  The  patronage  of  mem- 
bers and  others  encourages  us  to  believe  that  such  a  shop  would  succeed, 
even  in  New  York,  if  run  on  a  larger  scale. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  New  York  Office  which  seemed  advis- 
able, the  activities  of  the  Shop  have  been  curtailed  during  the  months  of 
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January  and  February.  Active  sales  will  begin  again  the  week  of  March 
14th,  when  the  Association  has  a  booth  at  the  International  Flower 
Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Central  Square  Building,  formerly  known  as 
Grand  Central  Palace,  and  will  continue  at  the  National  Office  during 
the  week  following  the  Flower  Show.  We  hope  that  members  of  the 
Association  who  are  in  New  York  at  that  time  will  visit  our  booth  at  the 
Flower  Show  and  also  the  Shop  at  414  Madison  Avenue  the  week 
following,  and  give  us  the  same  cooperation  that  they  did  in  December. 
The  Winter  Shop  closes  April  first. 

In  order  to  give  our  consignors  every  chance  to  sell  their  products, 
we  list  below  goods  still  on  hand.  The  jellies,  jams  and  other  foods 
have  been  sampled  by  the  Sales  Committee  and  have  proved  satisfactory. 
All  articles  of  fancy  work  have  been  passed  on  by  the  committee  to  insure 
a  certain  standard  of  work.  The  National  Office  will  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  mail  orders. 

The  Winter  Shop  offers  for  sale  members'  work  as  follows: 

1  Patchwork  Quilt,  design,  "The  Ocean  Wave,"  very  gay,  with  a  cherry-red 

chintz  the  predominant  color     Price,  $20. 
I  Patchwork   Quilt,   Star  pattern.     Price,  $12. 

1  Crocheted  Bedspread,  size  73  x  75  inches,  made  in  one  piece.     Price,  $40. 
1  Crocheted  Bedspread,  sixe  73  x  66  inches.     Price,  $22. 

1  Linen  Table  Square,  with  filet  border  (linen  colored),  very  fine  and  beauti- 
ful work.     Price,  $25. 

2  Small  Table  Runners,  white  and  linen  colored,  with  filet  ends.     These  pieces 
will  be  handed  down  as  samples  of  the  lace  work  of  1920.     Prices,  $7  and  $8. 

I  Linen  Bridge  Table  Cover,  with  deep  insertion  (linen  colored).     This  makes 

a  very  handsome  table  cover.     Price,  $10. 
1  Nightgown  Yoke,  size  36,  newest  crochet  pattern.     Price,  $5. 
We  offer  two  crocheted  cotton  rugs,  suitable  for  the  bath  room,  in  effective 

colors.     Price,  $1.75  each. 
Bridge  Table  Covers  of  black  sateen,  with  bright  worsted  tassels,  to  match 

any  color  scheme.     Price,  $4. 

For  bird  lovers  we  offer: 

Cement  Bird  Baths,  size   15  x   15  inches.     Price,  $2.50. 
Suet  Baskets,  to  nail  on  trees  high  above. the  wandering  cat.     Price,  $1. 
Audubon  Bird  Houses,  like  hollow  logs,  that  are  soon  hidden  with  the  leafy 
growth  of  the  trees,  from  $1.20  to  $1.95. 

To  housewives  we  offer: 

Iron  Holders  at  25  cents  each. 

Ironing  Board  Covers.     Price,  85  cents. 

Creton  Aprons  and  the  familiar  blue  and  white  check  kitchen  apron.     Prices, 

from  75  cents  to  $4. 
Sun-dried  Apples  and  Pumpkin.     These  will  make  very  delicious*  pies.     Price 

of  apple,  30  cents  per  pound;  pumpkin,  25  cents  per  box. 
Sage  and  Catnip  in  small  paper  bags.     Price,  10  cents. 
Apple  Butter  at  75  cents  per  quart. 
Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup.     The  soft  maple  sugar  and  the  maple  cream  add 

so  much  to  hot  cakes.     Prices,  from  50  cents  to  $1.30  a  jar.     Maple  syrup 

in  glass  jars,  $1.10  per  quart. 
Honev  in  individual  jars,  15  cents  each;  in  a  neat  box,  ready  to  be  sent  as 

a  gift,  $1.25. 
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Buckwheat  honey,  dark  and  fragrant  of  the  fields,  at  35  cents  per  8-ounce  jar. 

Grape  catsup  and  boiled  cider  to  add  to  the  flavor  of  pies,  etc. 

Fir  Balsam  for  pillows. 

Necklaces  designed  to  suit  artistic  gowns,  at  $12. 

Paper-covered  boxes   for  gloves,   handkerchiefs,   etc. 

We  have  on  our  list  Mrs.  D.  P.,  who  can  do  plain  sewing— children's  clothes 

(neat  machine  work)  ;   Miss  E.  W.,  who  crochets  centerpieces  and  table 

linen   (a  neat  worker). 

NEW  EETGLAlSn)  BRANCH. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  MARKET. 

FROM  all  over  New  England  women  farmers  sent  in  the  products 
of  their  industry  to  be  marketed  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
for  three  days,  beginning  on  December  .15th,  and  lasting  through  the 
17th.  "Goodies,  Greens  and  Gifts, "  so  the  placard  read,  and  everything 
that  a  woman  farmer,  gardener  or  rural  housewife  could  offer  in  ex- 
change for  a  good  price,  was  handled  by  a  representative  committee. 
Christmas  shopping  that  was  twice  blessed,  reminding  people  at  this 
season  of  cheer  that  jams,  fruits,  flowers  and  home-cooked  foods,  as 
well  as  articles  of  handiwork,  are  most  acceptable  presents,  and  that 
their  sale  helps  some  woman  in  the  country  who  may  sorely  need  the 
money. 

There  were  no  less  than  fifty  farms  represented  at  this  market,  and 
the  progress  shown  from  the  small  beginning  four  years  ago  is  indeed 
a  revelation  of  practical  worth.  Rhode  Island  turkeys,  geese,  Belgian 
hares,  guinea  chickens,  unsalted  butter,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  dressed-up  lollipops  for  the  youngsters,  candy  "made  while 
you  wait,"  maple  sugar,  honey,  mushrooms,  and  fat  jugs  filled  with  sweet 
cider.  The  flower  booth  at  the  end  of  the  hall  was  attractively  staged 
with  ivy  trellis  and  roses  for  a  background,  baskets  stood  ready  at  the 
entrance  to  be  taken  and  filled  with  the  delicacies  offered  on  every  side, 
and  the  Information  Booth  gave  out  all  information  as  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Association.  The  general  supervision  of  the  market 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  President ;  but  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  two  Chairmen — Mrs.  James  M.  Newell 
and  Mrs.  James  D.  Colt — the  success  of  this  market  is  largely  due.  A 
small  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  was  taken  for  the  sale  of  members' 
produce,  and  to  facilitate  further  buying,  the  producer's  name  and  address 
was  attached  to  each  article.  A  delightful  feature  of  the  market  this 
year  was  the  luncheon  and  afternoon  tea,  served  by  Miss  Grace  Richards 
of  Hingham,  whose  macaroni  milanese  made  a  distinct  "hit."  The 
recipe  for  this  toothsome  dish  was  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring 
to  profit  thereby.  The  proceeds  from  this  market  go  to  increase  the 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  the  Association  has  created  for  the  benefit  of 
young  women  eager  to  study  gardening,  farm  managing  or  floriculture. 
Through  its  efforts,  sixteen  were  placed  in  good  paying  positions  last 
year,  and  there  is  such  an  increasing  demand  along  this  line  of  work 
that  the  need  of  increase  in  the  fund  becomes  evident  at  once. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

F.  P.  &  M.  P.  Abbott  Bare  Hill  Orchards,  Harvard,  Mass. 

Baldwin  Apples— "A"  Grade $3  per  bushel 

Express  paid  to  Boston  and  vicinity.     Write   for    prices    to    other    points. 
Miss  S.  E.  Abbott  63  Milk  St.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Cheer  for  the  Fireplace.     5  qts.   pine  cones  treated  with  driftwood  solution, 

50  cts.,  by  parcel  post. 
Miss  Alice  Brown  Sweet  Heart  Tea  Room,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Absolutely  pure  Maple  Sugar  Dainties.     Maple  Syrup  in  glass  bottles. 

Maple  Sugar  Cream  in  glass  jars.     Maple  Sugar  Hearts  in  neat  packages. 
Caroline   M.    Burr  The   Homestead  Farm,   Yarmouthport,   Mass. 

Table  Eggs,  Broilers,  and  Soft  Roasters  by  Parcel  Post. 

Breeding  pens,  day-old  chicks,  and  hatching  eggs  in  season. 
Miss  Margaret  K.  Dickey  Twin  Brook  Farm,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Cockerels   from   Tompkins's  best  eggs.     Price,  $5,   $7,   and  $10,   according  to 

color.     Pekin  ducks,  geese,  roasting  chickens,  at  market  price.     Strictly  fresh 

eggs  at  market  price  (postage  extra). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Dodd  Twinflower  Farm,  South  Newbury,  Vt. 

Maple  Syrup  in  quart  jars.     Maple  Sugar  Cakes.     Soft  Maple  Sugar  in  jars 

or  paper  boxes.     Maple  Cream  in  jars  or  tumblers. 
Miss  M.  F.  Hanscom  Hermitage  Farm,  North  Berwick,  Me. 

Hulled    Corn i-qt.    jars,   45    cents. 

Citron  and  lemon  preserve 1  qt,  $1.50 ;  1  pt,  80  cents. 

Citron  and  raisin  preserve 1  qt.,  $1.50 ;  1  pt.,  80  cents. 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  Howard  Hill  Crest  Apiary,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Bees,  Honey,  and  Supplies. 

Care  of  Bees  on  Private  Estates,  School  of  Bee-Keeping. 
Mrs.  S.  Guy  Johnson  Maplewood  Farm,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Mint,  Apple,  and  Crabapple  Jelly 40  cents  a  tumbler. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Kellogg  Benson,  Vt. 

Soft  Maple  Sugar,  11-oz.  pails  boxed,  85  cts.;  1  doz.,  $9.60;  Yz  doz.,  $5;  Maple 

Creams,  per  lb.,  $1.50.     "Gifts  that  are  different."     Send  for  price  list. 
The  Kingston  Gardeners  Kingston,  Mass. 

Order  a  box  of   fresh  flowers  delivered  every  Saturday  morning  at  the 

office,  4  Joy  Street.     Prices,  $1.50  and  $2. 
Miss  Bessie  D.  Leonard  Leonard  Farms,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Angel  Food,  85  cts. ;  Hovenden  Fruit  Cake,  85  cts. ;  Plum  Puddings,  80  cts. ; 

Sour  Cream  Cookies,  50  cts.  a  doz. ;  Orange  Chips  and  Hawthorn  Honey, 

90  cts.  and  $1  a  pt. 

Miss  H.  R.  Palmer  153  Power  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Choice  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  imported  French  and  English  stock,  15  and  25 
cts.  per  packet.     List  on  application. 

Plans  of  10  French  Parterres  and  Corbeilles  from  the  Luxembourg  and  other 
gardens,  with  photographs,  35  cents  each. 
Hollyhock  seeds  (Palling  Belle)  ;  Lackspur  seeds  (Delphinium  formosum) . 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards  South  Lyndeboro,  N.  H. 

Fresh  Eggs.     Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables.     Fresh  and  Salt  Pork  Products, 

Dressed  Fowl  and  Roasting  Chickens. 

Prices  on  application. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Withey  New  Vineyard,  Me. 

Baldwin  and  Stark  Apples,  Grades  A  and  B.     Prices  on  application. 
Mrs.  Felix  Zalesky  New  Braintree,  Mass. 

Braided   Rugs   to   order. 
Kathryn  M.  Hunt  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Tea  Cloths  and  Buffet  Scarf,  Nightgowns  and  Envelope  Chemises,  made 

to  order.     Prices  given  on  application. 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  Leonard   Strang  Leominster,   Mass. 

Illustrated  Lecture  on  European  and  American  Gardens. 
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MID- WEST  BRANCH. 

The  New  American  Plant  Quarantine. 
(its  effect  upon  nurseries  in  holland.) 

IN  the  horticultural  world  in  Holland  there  is  great  indignation  over 
recent  enforcements  of  the  American  Plant  Quarantine  Act.  And 
this  is  really  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one  considers  what  the  act 
means  to  both  countries. 

Take,  for  example,  the  village  of  Boskoop  and  its  surroundings,  in 
Holland.  The  inhabitants  of  Boskoop  are  almost  exclusively  nursery- 
men and  gardeners,  the  soil  being  ideal  for  the  culture  of  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  boxwood,  etc.  In  the  year  preceding  the  war  there 
were  about  five  hundred  nurseries,  some  small,  some  very  large,  in  this 
community,  and  they  might  well  have  been  called  models  of  their  kind. 
But  for  their  trade  they  depended  very  largely  upon  America.  As  soon 
as  the  war  started  all  export  trade  ceased,  of  course,  and  the  smaller 
firms  found  it  necessary  to  sell  out  their  nurseries  and  take  up  the  culture 
of  vegetables  and  cut  flowers.  The  larger  firms,  however,  kept  up 
their  nurseries  all  through  the  years  of  the  war,  despite  the  tremendous 
cost  involved,  keeping  them  always  in  the  same  perfect  condition,  with 
not  a  weed  in  the  ground,  not  anything  but  the  most  perfectly  healthy 
stock.  All  this  expense  was  borne  in  the  belief  that  foreign  trade  might 
be  resumed,  on  the  old  footing,  as  soon  as  the  war  should  come  to  an 
end.  Yet  when  the  nurseries  at  last  prepared  to  reopen  their  trade  with 
America,  the  new  and  drastic  enforcements  of  certain  provisions  in  the 
American  Plant  Quarantine  Act  made  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so.* 

Is  it  necessary  to  take  such  extreme  measures  to  safeguard  our 
plants  in  this  country?  Anyone  knowing  the  above  mentioned  nurseries 
may  well  feel  certain  that  from  there  no  diseases  can  possibly  be  im- 
ported. On  the  contrary  the  quality  of  such  a  nursery  stock  will 
certainly  help  to  keep  the  American  stock  up  to  standard.  No  doubt 
quantities  of  inferior  and  diseased  plants  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  but  it  seems  incredible  that  for  that  reason  perfectly 
sound  stock  must  be  barred  for  all  time. 

This  question  is  not  only  to  be  considered  from  the  foreign  nursery- 
men's point  of  view.  Looking  upon  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  landscape 
gardener  in  America,  it  seems  that  the  present  arrangement  can  not  fail 
to  do  decidedly  more  harm  than  good.  The  American  nurserymen  no 
longer  have  to  compete  with  either  quality  or  price  of  imported 
materials.  Mrs.  Hermann  Rosse. 

Landscape   Gardener  of   Chicago   and   the   Hague. 


*  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August  20th,    1012,   as  amended   March   4th,    1013: 
Sec.    7.     Whenever   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    shall    determine"  that    it    is    necessary   to 
forbid  the  importation  into   the  U.    S.    A.   of   any  class   of  nursery  stock  or  of  any   other  class  of 
plants,   fruits,   vegetables,    roots,   bulbs,    seeds   or   other   plant   products   from    a   country    or    locality 

where  disease  or  insect  infestation  exists,  he  shall  promulgate  such  determination wnereaitei. 

notwithstanding    certificates    of    inspection     from     country     of    importation no    person     Mall 

import  into  the   U.    S.   A.    from   any   country   or  locality   specified   in   such   promulgation   any  plant 
products  named  therein,   regardless   of  the  use   for  which  the  same  is  intended. 
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WOMAN  A  VALUABLE  ASSET. 

BACK  of  every  child  is  the  home,  the  center  of  the  universe.  The 
crying  need  to-day,  and  one  which  must  be  heeded,  is  for  better 
living  conditions  in  all  rural  communities.  As  we  improve  the  living 
conditions  we  ultimately  improve  the  community,  for  life  is  a  circle 
within  a  circle,  cause  and  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  encouraging  forces  in  the  right 
direction  is  the  organization  known  as  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus, 
which  is  a  National  Association.  Last  week  at  its  second  Conference, 
held  in  Indianapolis,  it  reported  a  membership  of  a  million  in  one  year, 
yet  it  is  in  its  infancy.  Farm  Bureaus  are  County,  State  and  National, 
all  the  same  family.  Their  projects  cover  such  a  broad  scope,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  expect  even  to  touch  upon  them  in  a  short  article.  They  do 
not  function  for  the  farmers'  needs  alone;  their  great  purpose  is  to  edu- 
cate and  improve  methods  of  education  for  rural  children,  to  improve  the 
environment  in  which  they  grow  and  develop,  to  change  the  gray  sterile 
days  of  the  farm  mother  to  days  of  sunshine,  by  instructing  her,  that  she 
may  know  the  easiest  and  best  methods  to  plan  and  execute  her  manifold 
duties,  in  order  to  save  woman  power. 

A  farm  mother,  under  the  old  regime,  could  neither  find  time  nor 
energy  to  participate  in  community  life;  with  encouragement  she  may 
become  not  only  a  part  and  power  in  her  community,  but  may  contribute 
more  than  one  can  estimate  to  her  nation.  It  is  as  important  to  have 
labor  saving  devices  in  the  home  as  on  the  farm.  Equality  in  daily  labor 
must  be  established,  or  at  least  a  happy  medium,  for  the  farmer  and  the 
home  maker  must  go  hand-in-hand.  It  is  for  this  great  need  for  better 
farm  homes,  better  centralized  schools,  well  paid  school  teachers,  im- 
proved roads  and  community  life  that  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  is 
to  play  a  national  role.  Cannot  our  own  Association  vitally  participate 
in  these  endeavors? 

Agriculture  is  a  power,  a  force  for  strength  and  truth,  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  felt  in  country  and  city,  where  it  will  have  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  markets,  standardization  of  prices,  interest  in  rail  and  water  transpor- 
tation, and  in  all  that  makes  a  nation. 

Commerce  is  production  and  distribution,  franking  is  change  of 
money  for  credit,  agriculture  is  a  balance  for  both.  When  the  farmer  is 
the  anvil  let  him  bear,  when  he  is  the  hammer  let  him  strike!  Agri- 
culture is  an  employment  for  which  no  man  is  too  high  or  too  low!  The 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  never  had  such 
wonderful  opportunities  knocking  at  its  door.  If  young  women  who  are 
making  agriculture  their  life  work,  can  find  a  means  to  share  in  com- 
munity betterment,  and  go  still  a  step  further  and  prepare  themselves  for 
the  work  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  they  may  help  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  the  country  women  and  bring  to  them  new  knowledge  and 
courage.  The  scholarships  of  the  Association  will  help  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Nelle  A.  Logan, 

Field  Secretary,  Mid-West  Branch. 


EXCHANGE  OP  EXPERIENCES. 

THE  AUTUMN  CROCUS. 

MARCIA   E.    HALE. 

WHY  do  not  more  garden  lovers  grow  Autumn  Crocuses?  These 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  Colchicums, though  I  love  these,  too, 
and  find  them  a  source  of  delight  with  each  returning  September.  They 
are  those  varieties  of  the  true  Crocus  which  are  among  the  latest  flowers 
to  blossom  in  a  northern  garden  and  whose  fragile  appearance  belies 
their  sturdiness  of  constitution.  Crocus  sonatas  and  C.  speciosits  are  the 
two  which  I  have  found  most  satisfactory;  which  is  the  lovelier,  who  shall 
say?  I  am  never  sure  whether  I  prefer  the  rosy-lilac  transparency  of  the 
one  or  the  purer  blue  of  its  sister  flower  with  its  exquisite  reticulation  of 
darker  veins.  In  both  flowers  the  coloring  is  rendered  more  vivid  by 
the  little  plume  of  cadmium  yellow  rising  from  the  center  of  the  rounded 
cups  which  have  an  almost  luminous  quality  as  they  spring  leafless  from 
the  dark  earth  of  the  garden  bed. 

They  are  wonderfully  prolific  bloomers,  each  little  bulb  sending  up 
from  ten  to  twenty  flowers,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  successive  groups,  and 
in  spite  of  their  apparent  delicacy,  they  are  prompt,  like  "truth  crushed 
to  earth,"  to  "rise  again"  after  a  white  frost  has  annihilated  most  of  their 
sturdier  looking  neighbors.  So  great  is  the  vitality  of  these  little  corms 
that  I  find  them  already  struggling  to  blossom  in  their  paper  bags  of 
chaff  when  they  arrive  from  Holland  in  September.  The  first  time  I 
saw  this  phenomenon  I  felt  sure  the  bulbs  would  prove  worthless  and 
planted  them  despondently  enough,  hoping  they  might  survive  the 
winter  and  show  a  few  flowers  in  a  year's  time.  To  my  surprise  and 
joy  they  rewarded  my  doubting  care  with  a  good  display  of  flowers  after 
everything  else  in  my  garden  was  blackened  by  frost.  Last  year  I  im- 
ported a  fresh  supply  of  bulbs,  and  again  fearful  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  a  prolonged  detention  in  the  Xew  York  Custom  House 
(where  our  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  discourage  any  undue 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit),  I  potted  a  share  of  mv 
Crocuses  in  shallow  bulb  pans,  putting  the  rest  in  the  garden.  Again  a 
joyous  disappointment  was  mine!  The  potted  bulbs  developed  charm- 
ing masses  of  bloom  while  those  in  the  garden  did  equally  well. 

As  cut  flowers  they  are  beautiful.  I  like  to  cut  them  as  they  begin 
to  open — or  rather  to  />////  them  gently  in  order  to  secure  the  length  of 
transparent  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil — and  to  group  them  in 
an  old  Venetian  glass  of  palest  amethyst,  not  imlike  one  of  themselves  in 
shape  and  tint.  They  are  lovely,  too.  set  in  perforated  glass  stem 
holders  in  a  wide,  shallow  bowl  of  clear  glass.  They  have  no  foliage  of 
their  own.  as  their  leaves  do  not  appear  until  spring;  but  you  may.  if  yon 
like,  combine  with  them  delicately  bleaching  sprays  of  wild  maidenhair 
fern  (which  I  always  grow  in  shady  nooks  of  my  garden),  or  with  the 
creamy,  striped  blades  of  the  old-fashioned  ribborr-grass.  Perfectly 
hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation,  no  one  who  has  once  grown  Autumn 
Crocuses  will  willingly  give  them  up. 


The  Wonderful  New 
Queen  Anne's  Blue  Lace 
Flower.  Of  the  most  ex- 
quisite light  blue  shade; 
gracefully  borne  on  long 
.stems,  beautifully  decora- 
tive in  vases  or  bowls. 
Packet,  50  cents;  5 
packets,  $2. 


Our  Book  for  Garden  Lovers  free  on  request 
to  Garden  Owners. 

5el?li9<5,8  5eeds 

24  West  59th  Street     New  York  City 


Established     1866. 

EVERGREENS 

A  choice  lot  of  Colorado  Blue  and  Green  Spruce 

and  Concolor  Fir  in  Larger  Sizes 

Red    Cedar 

Naperville    Nurseries 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Long  Distance:   Naperville  One 

Headquarters   for    Trees,    Shrubs    and 
Perennials  for  your  Landscape  Work. 

PERENNIALS 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

Will  have  an  EXHIBITION  of 
Architectural  and  Landscape  Design 

from  March  8th  to  April  5th. 

Mid- West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Garden  Association 

will  appreciate  any  photographs  of  Gar- 
dens to  use  for  slides.    Address 

1728  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


HALL  TAVERN  FARM 

High  Grade 
Jersey   Cattle 

Mohawk  Trail,  East  Charlemont.Mass. 
Post  Office,  Shelburne  Fails.  Mass. 


Tur  DtrcT  SEEDS 

lUlli  DlifM     plants 

-  BULBS 

Are  offered  in  our  various 
catalogues,  which  are  issued  in 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Copies  mailed  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  publication.  Write 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 

$1.20  per  pound;  65  cents  y2  pound, 
postpaid 

ALICE  BROWN 
Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List 


RICE    FARM 

Brattleboro  Vermont 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson     W.  S.  Betterley 
Owner  Manager 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Guernsey  Butter 

Bronze  Turkeys 

Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

O.I.  C.  Swine 

Maple  Syrup 

Honey 
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EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  March  14-20. 

REMEMBER  that  the  International  Flower  Show  is  to  be  held  the 
week  of  March  14th.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  has  a  booth  in  the  balcony  and  will  give  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come. The  Sales  Committee  will  offer  for  sale  at  that  time  baskets, 
planting  plans,  smocks,  scissors,  marmalades,  jams,  home-made  candy, 
raffia,  wooden  markers,  garden  camp  chairs,  Sutton's  seeds,  porch  pil- 
lows, garden  brooms,  driftwood,  bird  houses  and  baths,  kneeling  pads, 
table  protectors. 

Tickets  for  the  Flower  Show  may  be  secured  through  the  National 
Office  at  reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of 
March  and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  or  obtained  by  calling  at  the  Office. 
We  pay  for  our  space  at  the  Flower  Show  by  selling  tickets.  Every 
ticket  helps. 


Members'  Advertising  Column 


Rate,  ten  cents  per  line.      Copy  must  be  sent  to 
National    Office   by   the    15th' of  the   month. 


JAMS       AND       JELLTES— Strawberry      and 
J       Gooseberry    Jam    and    Currant    Jelly,     2-oz 

jars,    20    cents;    d-oz.    jars,   45    cent$.      Mrs.    M. 
L.   Eastman,   108  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TRIS  A  SPF.CIALTY— Plants  for  the  Hardy 
*  Garden.  Send  for  price  list  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm,  2244  Cort- 
land  Avenue,   Onandaga   Valley,   N.   Y. 

CTERILE  WHITE  EGGS  by  parcel  post. 
^  The  Mill  Road  Poultry  Farm,  Sarahsville, 
Ohio   (Southeastern  Ohio). 


ELGIAN  HARES,  eligible  for  registering. 
Raise  for  food — good  as  chicken.  Guinea 
Pigs,  fine  pets.  Make  some  child  happy  by 
presenting  a  pair.  Marmalades,  Conserves  and 
Jams  in  4-oz.  jars,  just  right  to  carry  for 
lunch.  Fresh  Eggs,  Flower  Seeds  and  Corn 
to  pop.  Write  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Wood,  West 
WintR-ld.   N.    Y. 


B 


TINirSUAL  ARTISTIC  USEFUL  THINGS. 
*^  Jewel  light  pulls,  radium  tips,  $3.  Hand- 
some black  sateen,  stenciled  baskets,  flowers, 
bridge  table  covers,  snap-on,  $5.  Round  pillow 
covers,  22  inch,  $4.75.  Work-bags,  lined  rose, 
old  blue  or  yellow,  $6.  Painted  bead  and  silk 
tassel  pulls.  $2.50.  Many  other  attractive 
things. 

Louise  R.    Allen 
Winter:  Summer: 

537    W.    121st    Street,  "The  Nosegay," 

New   York  City.  Madison,    Conn. 


D  EAFOWL    (Pavo    ens 
1          Singles  or  Trios.     $ 
portation     charges     extra. 
Cuddy,    Russellville,    Ky. 

ata)    for   sale.     Pairs, 
175.00  per  pair;  trans- 
Mary     Duncan     Mc- 

w 


INTER      APPLES.       Premium      Guernsey 
Butter.      Rice    Farm,    Brattleboro,    Vt. 


pANDIED  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL.  Crisp  and 
^  fruity,  made  from  Southern  recipe.  Half- 
pound  box,  postpaid,  65  cents.  Kumquat  Mar- 
malade. 40  cents  a  jar;  Orange  Marmalade,  35 
cents  a  jar.  Miss  A.  M.  Goodrich,  Sylvan 
Shore,    Winter    Park,    Florida. 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WO- 
MEN (Inc.),  Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from 
Philadelphia).  Twelve  weeks'  course  in  Flori- 
culture, Vegetable  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing, 
Poultry.  Rces.  Canning  and  Preserving,  Farm 
Crops  and  Animals,  beginning  April  4th.  Lec- 
tures' and  practical  work.  Circular  on  appli- 
cation.    Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

pLANTlXG  PLANS,  painted  transplanting 
*  baskets,  strong  Japanese  pruning  scissors, 
smocks  (blue  and  tan),  for  practical  garden 
work.  Sales  Department,  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Harden  Association,  414  Madison 
Avenue,   New   York   City. 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  PEACH  SYRUP.  Pe- 
kingese puppies,  pedigree  from  Imperial 
Palace  of  Peking.  "Woodmere  Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,    N.    Y. 

SWEATERS,  knit  or  crocheted.  Marmalades, 
Tellies  and  Jams.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mrs.  Clara  Belle  Curtis,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.  Y. ; 

HONEY— Pure  Honey  put  up  by  the  Bee 
Club.  5  lb.  can,  postage  prepaid,  $2.65; 
16-oz.  glass  jar,  postage  prepaid,  70  cents; 
2-oz.  glass  jars  (6),  $1.00.  A  case  of  24  16-oz. 
glass  jars,  expressage  collect,  $14.40.  Order 
from  Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  "Waldheim,"  Logan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  ASTER  PLANTS,  Delphinium, 
•**■  Perennial,  Phlox  and  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mum Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Suggestions  for 
planning  flower  gardens  upon  application.  Miss 
K.  W.  Reid,  44  Vernon  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non,   N.    Y. 

NATIVE  PLANTS  AND  FERNS.  After 
May  1st,  Maidenhair,  «bloodroot,  hepatica, 
Christmas  ferns,  checkerberry,  showy  orchid, 
20  cents  each  by  parcel  post.  Evergreen  Farm, 
Salisbury,    Conn. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  BULLETIN   WHEN    PLACING    AN    ORDER. 


Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
Monthly  Bulletin 

Vol.  VIII.  February,  1921.  No.  8. 

THE  BULLETIN  AGAIN  APPEARS. 

OUR  members  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Bulletin  again.  We  hope  they 
will  like  the  new  plans  for  its  continuance  in  a  much  more  practical 
form — not  physical,  but  mental.  Whether  or  not  the  Bulletin  becomes 
more  and  more  interesting  and  more  and  more  useful  depends  entirely 
upon  our  members. 

The  present  plan,  approved  by  the  Council,  is  to  have  each  Branch 
contribute  to  the  Bulletin — not  only  contribute,  but  be  responsible 
for  the  text  and  the  cost  of  printing,  taking  as  much  space  as  the  needs  of 
the  Branch  require.  The  subject  matter  will  be  written,  edited  and 
arranged  for  publication  by  each  Branch  and  then  sent  to  the  National 
Office  for  insertion  in  the  Bulletin  without  alteration  of  the  text.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  Branches  will  include  in  their  contributions 
local  items  in  order  to  make  the  Bulletin  of  vital  interest  to  their 
Branch  members,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  whole  Association  in 
touch  with  the  activities  and  developments  of  the  several  Branches. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  distribution  will  be  met  either  by  actual 
cash  payments  to  the  Bulletin  Fund  from  the  Branches  and  the  National 
Association,  or  by  securing  commercial  advertisements  to  cover  the 
amount.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  best  method  both  for  the  Bulletin 
and  for  the  Association. 

We  should  like  our  members  who  do  not  belong  to  any  Branch  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  Bulletin  and  contribute  articles  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  words  on  personal  experiences,  horticultural  and 
agricultural  experiments,  or  any  other  work  that  is  germane  to  the 
Association. 

This  combination  Bulletin  should  eliminate  much  duplication  and 
extra  printing.  Notices  will  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  and  in  this  way 
will  reach  all  members  and  obviate  sending  out  so  many  special 
notices.  The  new  Bulletin  will  tend  to  make  the  Association  really 
national,  and  keep  all  members  in  touch  not  only  with  local  work,  but 
with  combined  activities  The  sales  list  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin 
instead  of  being  locally  distributed,  thus  affording  a  larger  field  for  both 
producer  and  consumer.  We  hope  in  time  to  enlarge  this  department, 
and  make  it  of  educational  value  as  well  as  of  practical  use. 

Now  we  ask  for  suggestions  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  time  our 
members  will  be  most  responsive.  Short  items  that  may  seem  trivial  to 
you  may  be  of  great  interest  to  others.  Please  help.  Every  time  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bulletin  be  discontinued,  we  have  had 
protests  from  all  sides.  If  our  members  really  want  to  have  it  continued, 
they  will  surely  help  us  to  make  it  a  better  Bulletin. 

FILE  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE  BULLETIN  FOR  REFERENCE, 
AS  THEY  WILL  CONTAIN  NOTICES  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE 
SENT  IN  ANY  OTHER  WAY. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  MEETING. 

THE  reorganization  meeting  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Norton,  4  East  66th  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  January  25th.  There  were  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty members  present,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  being 
represented,  as  well  as  New  York  and  the  vicinity.  In  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  President,  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  Vice-President, 
presided. 

This  reorganization  meeting  was  decided  upon  by  the  Council  at  a 
meeting  on  December  3rd,  in  order  to  give  members  of  the  Association 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  future  policy  and  location  of  the  National 
Office,  which  has  been  established  for  three  years  at  414  Madison  Avenue, 
with  a  Secretary  and  (until  October,  1920)  with  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
Lack  of  funds  did  not  permit  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  an  assist- 
ant after  October,  and  the  Council  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  three 
thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  office  expenses  until  March  1st, 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  After  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  dis- 
charge this  debt  in  full  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  all  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars  of  the  total  amount  has  since  been  subscribed. 

The  following  questions  were  discussed  and  votes  were  passed  as 
indicated: 

1.  Shall  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
continue?     Yes. 

2.  Shall  the  headquarters  be  in  New  York  City?  It  was  voted  to 
continue  the  present  headquarters  until  May  1st,  and  then,  if  possible, 
to  sublet  the  rooms  for  the  summer  months  until  September  1st,  when 
the  lease  expires.  The  high  rent  makes  it  prohibitive  on  the  present 
income  to  continue  these  headquarters  another  year. 

3.  Where  shall  the  headquarters  be  if  not  in  New  York  City?  It 
was  voted  to  wait  until  the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
May  before  making  any  decision. 

4.  Shall  the  Bulletin  be  continued  if  it  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing? This  was  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Owing  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing cost  of  paper  and  printing,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  mem- 
bership dues  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  both  the  National 
Office  and  the  Bulletin. 

5.  Shall  we  get  together  on  a  definite  policy  which  shall  determine 
our  usefulness  as  a  National  Association,  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  the 
officers  of  1921-22  to  determine  the  policy?  It  was  decided  that  the 
first  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Association  demanded  always  a  com- 
petent Secretary,  and  for  the  services  of  such  a  person  adequate  salary 
must  be  paid  and  clerical  assistance  given  when  needed.  The  importance 
of  having  a  Field  Secretary  to  form  new  branches  and  increase  the  mem- 
bership was  emphasized,  and  it  was  hoped  that  means  might  be  found 
whereby  the  expenses  of  such  a  Secretary  could  be  met,  but  it  was  voted 


to  leave  the  decision  to  the  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 
It  may  interest  members  to  know  what  it  costs  to  run  the  National 
Office  as  at  present  maintained: 

ANNUAL   EXPENSES. 

Rent  and  maid  service,  @  $95  per  month $1,140 

Salary  of  Secretary,  @  $40  per  week 2,080 

Approximate  cost  of  printing,  postage  and  stationery 500 

Approximate   cost  of   miscellaneous   expenses 400 

Approximate  annual  expenses $4, 120 

Approximate  income  from  dues $2,000 

Although  the  dues  have  been  raised,  the  National  Association 
receives  only  one  dollar  from  its  Branch  members,  and  the  difference 
between  the  income  and  the  actual  expenses  has  been  made  up  in  the 
past  by  personal  contributions. 

Copies  of  the  following  statement  were  handed  to  the  members 
present: 

WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE  DOES. 

The  National  Office  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
stimulates  and  encourages  farm  and  garden  activities  among  women  by : 

1.  Acting  as  a'  bureau  of  information  and  clearing  house  for  all  women's 
agricultural  interests,  and  teaching  members  how  to  utilize  existing  Federal,  State 
and  Local  agricultural  and  horticultural  institutions. 

2.  Preparing  women  for  agricultural  work  through  the  giving  of  scholarships 
at  State  colleges  and  other  horticultural  schools. 

3.  Helping  women  secure  positions  for  farm  and  garden  work. 

4.  Furnishing  all  possible  means  for  the  successful  marketing  of  women's 
produce  and  setting  forces  in  motion  which,  by  common  discussion,  will  bring 
consumer  and  producer  together.  This  has  also  been  done  by  a  Sales  Department 
and  advertisements  in  Folder  and  Bulletin. 

5.  Forming  Branches  throughout  the  country  to  carry  on  this  work  locally. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE. 

1.  An  office  of  sufficient  space  to  hold  necessary  files  and  equipment,  and  place 
for  Secretary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Association. 

2.  An  intelligent  Secretary,  who  has  knowledge  not  only  of  things  horticultural 
and  agricultural,  but  of  people  and  organizations  interested  in  the  same. 

3.  The  support  of  a  Field  Secretary,  when  needed,  who  could  travel,  form 
new  Branches  and  keep  in  personal  touch  with  them. 

4.  The  immediate  enlistment  of  twenty  members  to  share  the  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Office  and  to  serve  on  its  active  committees. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Chairman. 

THE  Winter  Shop  was  opened  at  the  National  Office  in  November. 
Consignments  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  brought  to- 
gether the  nucleus  of  a  very  interesting  shop.  The  patronage  of  mem- 
bers and  others  encourages  us  to  believe  that  such  a  shop  would  succeed, 
even  in  New  York,  if  run  on  a  larger  scale. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  New  York  Office  which  seemed  advis- 
able, the  activities  of  the  Shop  have  been  curtailed  during  the  months  of 
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January  and  February.  Active  sales  will  begin  again  the  week  of  March 
14th,  when  the  Association  has  a  booth  at  the  International  Flower 
Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Central  Square  Building,  formerly  known  as 
Grand  Central  Palace,  and  will  continue  at  the  National  Office  during 
the  week  following  the  Flower  Show.  We  hope  that  members  of  the 
Association  who  are  in  New  York  at  that  time  will  visit  our  booth  at  the 
Flower  Show  and  also  the  Shop  at  414  Madison  Avenue  the  week 
following,  and  give  us  the  same  cooperation  that  they  did  in  December. 
The  Winter  Shop  closes  April  first. 

In  order  to  give  our  consignors  every  chance  to  sell  their  products, 
we  list  below  goods  still  on  hand.  The  jellies,  jams  and  other  foods 
have  been  sampled  by  the  Sales  Committee  and  have  proved  satisfactory. 
All  articles  of  fancy  work  have  been  passed  on  by  the  committee  to  insure 
a  certain  standard  of  work.  The  National  Office  will  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  mail  orders. 

The  Winter  Shop  offers  for  sale  members'  work  as  follows: 

1  Patchwork  Quilt,  design,  "The  Ocean  Wave,"  very  gay,  with  a  cherry-red 

chintz  the  predominant  color     Price,  $20. 
1  Patchwork   Quilt,    Star  pattern.     Price,  $12. 

1  Crocheted  Bedspread,  size  73  x  75  inches,  made  in  one  piece.     Price,  $40. 
1  Crocheted  Bedspread,  sixe  73  x  66  inches.     Price,  $22. 

1  Linen  Table  Square,  with  filet  border  (linen  colored),  very  fine  and  beauti- 
ful work.     Price,  $25. 

2  Small  Table  Runners,  white  and  linen  colored,  with  filet  ends.     These  pieces 
will  be  handed  down  as  samples  of  the  lace  work  of  1920.     Prices,  $7  and  $8. 

1  Linen  Bridge  Table  Cover,  with  deep  insertion  (linen  colored).     This  makes 

a  very  handsome  table  cover.     Price,  $10. 
I  Nightgown  Yoke,  size  36,  newest  crochet  pattern.     Price,  $5. 
We  offer  two  crocheted  cotton  rugs,  suitable  for  the  bath  room,  in  effective 

colors.     Price,  $1.75  each. 
Bridge  Table  Covers  of  black  sateen,  with  bright  worsted  tassels,  to  match 

any  color  scheme.     Price,  $4. 

For  bird  lovers  we  offer: 

Cement   Bird   Baths,   size   15  x   15   inches.     Price,  $2.50. 
Suet  Baskets,  to  nail  on  trees  high  above  the  wandering  cat.     Price,  $1. 
Audubon  Bird  Houses,  like  hollow  logs,  that  are  soon  hidden  with  the  leafy 
growth  of  the  trees,  from  $1.20  to  $1.95. 

To  housewives  we  offer: 

Iron  Holders  at  25  cents  each. 

Ironing  Board  Covers.     Price,  85  cents. 

Creton  Aprons  and  the  familiar  blue  and  white  check  kitchen  apron.     Prices, 

from  75  cents  to  $4. 
Sun-dried  Apples  and  Pumpkin.     These  will  make  very  deliciouS  pies.     Price 

of  apple,  30  cents  per  pound;  pumpkin,  25  cents  per  box. 
Sage  and  Catnip  in  small  paper  bags.     Price,  10  cents. 
Apple  Butter  at  75  cents  per  quart. 
Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup.     The  soft  maple  sugar  and  the  maple  cream  add 

so  much  to  hot  cakes.     Prices,  from  50  cents  to  $1.30  a  jar.     Maple  syrup 

in  glass  jars,  $1.10  per  quart. 
Honey  in  individual  jars,  15  cents  each;  in  a  neat  box,  ready  to  be  sent  as 

a  gift,  $1.25. 
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Buckwheat  honey,  dark  and  fragrant  of  the  fields,  at  35  cents  per  8-ounce  jar. 

Grape  catsup  and  boiled  cider  to  add  to  the  flavor  of  pics,  etc. 

Fir  Balsam  for  pillows. 

Necklaces  designed  to  suit  artistic- gowns,  at  $12. 

Paper-covered  boxes   for  gloves,  handkerchiefs,   etc. 

We  have  on  our  list  Mrs.  D.  P.,  who  can  do  plain  sewing— children's  clothes 

(neat  machine  work)  ;   Miss   E.  W.,  who  crochets  centerpieces  and  table 

linen   (a  neat  worker). 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  MARKET. 

FROM  all  over  New  England  women  farmers  sent  in  the  products 
of  their  industry  to  be  marketed  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
for  three  days,  beginning  on  December  15th,  and  lasting  through  the 
17th.  "Goodies,  Greens  and  Gifts,''  so  the  placard  read,  and  everything 
that  a  woman  farmer,  gardener  or  rural  housewife  could  offer  in  ex- 
change for  a  good  price,  was  handled  by  a  representative  committee. 
Christmas  shopping  that  was  twice  blessed,  reminding  people  at  this 
season  of  cheer  that  jams,  fruits,  flowers  and  home-cooked  foods,  as 
well  as  articles  of  handiwork,  are  most  acceptable  presents,  and  that 
their  sale  helps  some  woman  in  the  country  who  may  sorely  need  the 
money. 

There  were  no  less  than  fifty  farms  represented  at  this  market,  and 
the  progress  shown  from  the  small  beginning  four  years  ago  is  indeed 
a  revelation  of  practical  worth.  Rhode  Island  turkeys,  geese,  Belgian 
hares,  guinea  chickens,  unsalted  butter,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  dressed-up  lollipops  for  the  youngsters,  candy  "made  while 
you  wait,"  maple  sugar,  honey,  mushrooms,  and  fat  jugs  filled  with  sweet 
cider.  The  flower  booth  at  the  end  of  the  hall  was  attractively  staged 
with  ivy  trellis  and  roses  for  a  background,  baskets  stood  ready  at  the 
entrance  to  be  taken  and  filled  with  the  delicacies  offered  on  every  side, 
and  the  Information  Booth  gave  out  all  information  as  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Association.  The  general  supervision  of  the  market 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker,  President;  but  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  two  Chairmen — Mrs.  James  M.  Newell 
and  Mrs.  James  D.  Colt — the  success  of  this  market  is  largely  due.  A 
small  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  was  taken  for  the  sale  of  members' 
produce,  and  to  facilitate  further  buying,  the  producer's  name  and  address 
was  attached  to  each  article.  A  delightful  feature  of  the  market  this 
year  was  the  luncheon  and  afternoon  tea,  served  by  Miss  Grace  Richards 
of  Hingham,  whose  macaroni  milanese  made  a  distinct  "hit."  The 
recipe  for  this  toothsome  dish  was  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring 
to  profit  thereby.  The  proceeds  from  this  market  go  to  increase  the 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  the  Association  has  created  for  the  benefit  of 
young  women  eager  to  study  gardening,  farm  managing  or  floriculture. 
Through  its  efforts,  sixteen  were  placed  in  good  paying  positions  last 
year,  and  there  is  such  an  increasing  demand  along  this  line  of  work 
that  the  need  of  increase  in  the  fund  becomes  evident  at  once. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

F.  P.  &  M.  P.  Abbott  Bare  Hill  Orchards,  Harvard,  Mass. 

Baldwin  Apples — "A"  Grade • $3  per  bushel 

Express  paid  to  Boston  and  vicinity.     Write   for    prices    to    other    points. 
Miss  S.  E.  Abbott  63  Milk  St.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Cheer  for  the  Fireplace.     5  qts.  pine  cones  treated  with  driftwood  solution, 

50  cts.,  by  parcel  post. 
Miss  Alice  Brown  Sweet  Heart  Tea  Room,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Absolutely  pure  Maple  Sugar  Dainties.     Maple  Syrup  in  glass  bottles. 

Maple  Sugar  Cream  in  glass  jars.     Maple  Sugar  Hearts  in  neat  packages. 
Caroline   M.   Burr  The   Homestead   Farm,   Yarmouthport,   Mass. 

Table  Eggs,  Broilers,  and  Soft  Roasters  by  Parcel  Post. 

Breeding  pens,  day-old  chicks,  and  hatching  eggs  in  season. 
Miss  Margaret  K.  Dickey  Twin  Brook  Farm,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Cockerels   from   Tompkins's   best  eggs.     Price,  $5,  $7,   and  $10,   according  to 

color.     Pekin  ducks,  geese,  roasting  chickens,  at  market  price.     Strictly  fresh 

eggs  at  market  price  (postage  extra). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Dodd  Twinflower  Farm,  South  Newbury,  Vt. 

Maple  Syrup  in  quart  jars.     Maple  Sugar  Cakes.     Soft  Maple  Sugar  in  jars 

or  paper  boxes.     Maple  Cream  in  jars  or  tumblers. 
Miss  M.  F.  Hanscom  Hermitage  Farm,  North  Berwick,  Me. 

Hulled    Corn i-qt.    jars,    45    cents. 

Citron  and  lemon  preserve 1  qt.,  $1.50 ;  1  pt.,  80  cents. 

Citron  and  raisin  preserve 1  qt.,  $1.50;  1  pt.,  80  cents. 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  Howard  Hill  Crest  Apiary,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Bees,  Honey,  and  Supplies. 

Care  of  Bees  on  Private  Estates,  School  of  Bee-Keeping. 
Mrs.  S.  Guy  Johnson  Maplewood  Farm,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Mint,  Apple,  and  Crabapple  Jelly 40  cents  a  tumbler. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Kellogg  Benson,  Vt. 

Soft  Maple  Sugar,  11-oz.  pails  boxed,  85  cts.;  1  doz.,  $9.60;  y2  doz.,  $5;  Maple 

Creams,  per  lb.,  $1.50.     "Gifts  that  are  different."     Send  for  price  list. 
The  Kingston  Gardeners  Kingston,  Mass. 

Order  a  box  of   fresh  flowers  delivered  every  Saturday  morning  at  the 

office,  4  Joy  Street.     Prices,  $1.50  and  $2. 
Miss  Bessie  D.  Leonard  Leonard  Farms,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Angel  Food,  85  cts. ;  Hovenden  Fruit  Cake,  85  cts. ;  Plum  Puddings,  80  cts. ; 

Sour  Cream  Cookies,  50  cts.  a  doz. ;  Orange  Chips  and  Hawthorn  Honey, 

90  cts.  and  $1  a  pt. 

Miss  H.  R.  Palmer  153  Power  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Choice  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  imported  French  and  English  stock,  15  and  25 
cts.  per  packet.     List  on  application. 

Plans  of  10  French  Parterres  and  Corbeilles  from  the  Luxembourg  and  other 
gardens,  with  photographs,  35  cents  each. 
Hollyhock  seeds  (Palling  Belle)  ;  Lackspur  seeds  {Delphinium  formosum) . 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards  South  Lyndeboro,  N.  H. 

Fresh  Eggs.     Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables.     Fresh  and  Salt  Pork  Products, 

Dressed  Fowl  and  Roasting  Chickens. 

Prices  on  application. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Withey  New  Vineyard,  Me. 

Baldwin  and  Stark  Apples,  Grades  A  and  B.     Prices  on  application. 
Mrs.  Felix  Zalesky  New  Braintree,  Mass. 

Braided  Rugs  to  order. 
Kathryn   M.  Hunt  Greenfield,   Mass. 

Tea  Cloths  and  Buffet  Scarf,  Nightgowns  and  Envelope  Chemises,  made 

to  order.     Prices  given  on  application. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang  Leominster,   Mass. 

Illustrated  Lecture  on  European  and  American  Gardens. 
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MID-WEST  BRANCH. 

The  New  American  Plant  Quarantine. 
(its  effect  upon  nurseries  in  holland.) 

IN  the  horticultural  world  in  Holland  there  is  great  indignation  over 
recent  enforcements  of  the  American  Plant  Quarantine  Act.  And 
this  is  really  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one  considers  what  the  act 
means  to  both  countries. 

Take,  for  example,  the  village  of  Boskoop  and  its  surroundings,  in 
Holland.  The  inhabitants  of  Boskoop  are  almost  exclusively  nursery- 
men and  gardeners,  the  soil  being  ideal  for  the  culture  of  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  boxwood,  etc.  In  the  year  preceding  the  war  there 
were  about  five  hundred  nurseries,  some  small,  some  very  large,  in  this 
community,  and  they  might  well  have  been  called  models  of  their  kind. 
But  for  their  trade  they  depended  very  largely  upon  America.  As  soon 
as  the  war  started  all  export  trade  ceased,  of  course,  and  the  smaller 
firms  found  it  necessary  to  sell  out  their  nurseries  and  take  up  the  culture 
•of  vegetables  and  cut  flowers.  The  larger  firms,  however,  kept  up 
their  nurseries  all  through  the  years  of  the  war,  despite  the  tremendous 
cost  involved,  keeping  them  always  in  the  same  perfect  condition,  with 
not  a  weed  in  the  ground,  not  anything  but  the  most  perfectly  healthy 
stock.  All  this  expense  was  borne  in  the  belief  that  foreign  trade  might 
be  resumed,  on  the  old  footing,  as  soon  as  the  war  should  come  to  an 
end.  Yet  when  the  nurseries  at  last  prepared  to  reopen  their  trade  with 
America,  the  new  and  drastic  enforcements  of  certain  provisions  in  the 
American  Plant  Quarantine  Act  made  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so.* 

Is  it  necessary  to  take  such  extreme  measures  to  safeguard  our 
plants  in  this  country?  Anyone  knowing  the  above  mentioned  nurseries 
may  well  feel  certain  that  from  there  no  diseases  can  possibly  be  im- 
ported. On  the  contrary  the  quality  of  such  a  nursery  stock  will 
certainly  help  to  keep  the  American  stock  up  to  standard.  No  doubt 
quantities  of  inferior  and  diseased  plants  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  but  it  seems  incredible  that  for  that  reason  perfectly 
sound  stock  must  be  barred  for  all  time. 

This  question  is  not  only  to  be  considered  from  the  foreign  nursery- 
men's point  of  view.  Looking  upon  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  landscape 
gardener  in  America,  it  seems  that  the  present  arrangement  can  not  fail 
to  do  decidedly  more  harm  than  good.  The  American  nurserymen  no 
longer  have  to  compete  with  either  quality  or  price  of  imported 
materials.  Mrs.  Hermann  Rosse. 

Landscape   Gardener  of   Chicago   and  the   Hague. 


*  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August   20th,    1912,   as   amended   March   4th,    1013: 
Sec.    7.     Whenever   the    Secretary-  of    Agriculture    shall    determine"  that    it    is    necessary   to 
forbid  the  importation   into   the  U.    S.    A.   of  any  class  of  nursery  stock  or   of  any  other  class   ot 
plants,   fruits,   vegetables,   roots,   bulbs,   seeds   or   other  plant   products   from   a   country   or   locality 

where  disease  or  insect  infestation  exists,  he  shall  promulgate  such  determination wherealter, 

notwithstanding    certificates    of    inspection     from     country     of    importation no  _  person     -nail 

import  into   the   U.    S.    A.    from   any  country   or   locality   specified   in_  srich   promulgation   any   plant 
products  named  therein,   regardless  of  the  use  for  which   the  same  is  intended. 
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WOMAN  A  VALUABLE  ASSET. 

ACK  of  every  child  is  the.  home,  the  center  of  the  universe.  The 
crying  need  to-day,  and  one  which  must  be  heeded,  is  for  better 
living  conditions  in  all  rural  communities.  As  we  improve  the  living 
conditions  we  ultimately  improve  the  community,  for  life  is  a  circle 
within  a  circle,  cause  and  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  encouraging  forces  in  the  right 
direction  is  the  organization  known  as  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus, 
which  is  a  National  Association.  Last  week  at  its  second  Conference, 
held  in  Indianapolis,  it  reported  a  membership  of  a  million  in  one  year, 
yet  it  is  in  its  infancy.  Farm  Bureaus  are  County,  State  and  National, 
all  the  same  family.  Their  projects  cover  such  a  broad  scope,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  expect  even  to  touch  upon  them  in  a  short  article.  They  do 
not  function  for  the  farmers'  needs  alone;  their  great  purpose  is  to  edu- 
cate and  improve  methods  of  education  for  rural  children,  to  improve  the 
environment  in  which  they  grow  and  develop,  to  change  the  gray  sterile 
days  of  the  farm  mother  to  days  of  sunshine,  by  instructing  her,  that  she. 
may  know  the  easiest  and  best  methods  to  plan  and  execute  her  manifold 
duties,  in  order  to  save  woman  power. 

A  farm  mother,  under  the  old  regime,  could  neither  find  time  nor 
energy  to  participate  in  community  life;  with  encouragement  she  may 
become  not  only  a  part  and  power  in  her  community,  but  may  contribute 
more  than  one  can  estimate  to  her  nation.  It  is  as  important  to  have 
labor  saving  devices  in  the  home  as  on  the  farm.  Equality  in  daily  labor 
must  be  established,  or  at  least  a  happy  medium,  for  the  farmer  and  the 
home  maker  must  go  hand-in-hand.  It  is  for  this  great  need  for  better 
farm  homes,  better  centralized  schools,  well  paid  school  teachers,  im- 
proved roads  and  community  life  that  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  is 
to  play  a  national  role.  Cannot  our  own  Association  vitally  participate 
in  these  endeavors? 

Agriculture  is  a  power,  a  force  for  strength  and  truth,  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  felt  in  country  and  city,  where  it  will  have  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  markets,  standardization  of  prices,  interest  in  rail  and  water  transpor- 
tation, and  in  all  that  makes  a  nation. 

Commerce  is  production  and  distribution,  banking  is  change  of 
money  for  credit,  agriculture  is  a  balance  for  both.  When  the  farmer  is 
the  anvil  let  him  bear,  when  he  is  the  hammer  let  him  strike!  Agri- 
culture is  an  employment  for  which  no  man  is  too  high  or  too  low!  The 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  never  had  such 
wonderful  opportunities  knocking  at  its  door.  If  young  women  who  are 
making  agriculture  their  life  work,  can  find  a  means  to  share  in  com- 
munity betterment,  and  go  still  a  step  further  and  prepare  themselves  for 
the  work  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  they  may  help  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  the  country  women  and  bring  to  them  new  knowledge  and 
courage.  The  scholarships  of  the  Association  will  help  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Nelle  A.  Logan, 

Field  Secretary,  Mid-West  Branch. 


EXCHANGE  OF  EXPERIENCES. 

THE  AUTUMN  CROCUS. 

MARCIA   E.    HALE. 

WHY  do  not  more  garden  lovers  grow  Autumn  Crocuses?  These 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  Colchicums,  though  I  love  .these,  too, 
and  find  them  a  source  of  delight  with  each  returning  September.  They 
are  those  varieties  of  the  true  Crocus  which  are  among  the  latest  flowers 
to  blossom  in  a  northern  garden  and  whose  fragile  appearance  belies 
their  sturdiness  of  constitution.  Crocus  zonatus  and  C.  speciosus  are  the 
two  which  I  have  found  most  satisfactory;  which  is  the  lovelier,  who  shall 
say?  I -am  never  sure  whether  I  prefer  the  rosy-lilac  transparency  of  the 
one  or  the  purer  blue  of  its  sister  flower  with  its  exquisite  reticulation  of 
darker  veins.  In  both  flowers  the  coloring  is  rendered  more  vivid  by 
the  little  plume  of  cadmium  yellow  rising  from  the  center  of  the  rounded 
cups  which  have  an  almost  luminous  quality  as  they  spring  leafless  from 
the  dark  earth  of  the  garden  bed. 

They  are  wonderfully  prolific  bloomers,  each  little  bulb  sending  up 
from  ten  to  twenty  flowers,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  successive  groups,  and 
in  spite  of  their  apparent  delicacy,  they  are  prompt,  like  "truth  crushed 
to  earth,"  to  "rise  again"  after  a  white  frost  has  annihilated  most  of  their 
sturdier  looking  neighbors.  So  great  is  the  vitality  of  these  little  corms 
that  I  find  them  already  struggling  to  blossom  in  their  paper  bags  of 
chafT  when  they  arrive  from  Holland  in  September.  The  first  time  I 
saw  this  phenomenon  I  felt  sure  the  bulbs  would  prove  worthless  and 
planted  them  despondently  enough,  hoping  they  might  survive  the 
winter  and  show  a  few  flowers  in  a  year's  time.  To  my  surprise  and 
joy  they  rewarded  my  doubting  care  with  a  good  display  of  flowers  after 
everything  else  in  my  garden  was  blackened  by  frost.  Last  year  I  im- 
ported a  fresh  supply  of  bulbs,  and  again  fearful  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  a  prolonged  detention  in  the  New  York  Custom  House 
(where  our  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  discourage  any  undue 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit),  I  potted  a  share  of  my 
Crocuses  in  shallow  bulb  pans,  putting  the  rest  in  the  garden.  Again  a 
joyous  disappointment  was  mine!  The  potted  bulbs  developed  charm- 
ing masses  of  bloom  while  those  in  the  garden  did  equally  well. 

As  cut  flowers  they  are  beautiful.  I  like  to  cut  them  as  they  begin 
to  open — or  rather  to  pall  them  gently  in  order  to  secure  the  length  of 
transparent  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil— and  to  group  them  in 
an  old  Venetian  glass  of  palest  amethyst,  not  unlike  one  of  themselves  in 
shape  and  tint.  They  are  lovely,  too,  set  in  perforated  glass  stem 
holders  in  a  wide,  shallow  bowl  of  clear  glass.  They  have  no  foliage  of 
their  own,  as  their  leaves  do  not  appear  until  spring;  but  you  may,  if  you 
like,  combine  with  them  delicately  bleaching  sprays  of  wild  maidenhair 
fern  (which  I  always  grow  in  shady  nooks  of  my  garden),  or  with  the 
creamy,  striped  blades  of  the  old-fashioned  ribbon-grass.  Perfectly 
hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation,  no  one  who  has  once  grown  Autumn 
Crocuses  will  willingly  give  them  up. 


The  Wonderful  New 
Queen  Anne's  Blue  Lace 
Flower.  Of  the  most  ex- 
quisite light  blue  shade; 
gracefully  borne  on  long 
stems,  beautifully  decora- 
tive in  vases  or  bowls. 
Packet,  50  cents;  5 
packets,  $2. 


Our  Book  for  Garden  Lovers  free  on  request 
to  Garden  Owners. 

Jetylir^'s  $eeds 

24  West  59th  Street     New  York  City 


Established     1866. 

EVERGREENS 

A  choice  lot  of  Colorado  Blue  and  Green  Spruce 

and  Concolor  Fir  in  Larger  Sizes 

Red    Cedar 

Naperville    Nurseries 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Long   Distance:   Naperville  One 

Headquarters   for    Trees,    Shrubs    and 
Perennials  for  your  Landscape  Work. 

PERENNIALS 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

Will  have  an  EXHIBITION  of 
Architectural  and  Landscape  Design 

from  March  8th  to  April  5th. 

Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Garden  Association 

will  appreciate  any  photographs  of  Gar- 
dens to  use  for  slides.    Address 

1728  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


HALL  TAVERN  FARM 

High  Grade 
Jersey   Cattle 

Mohawk  Trail,  East  Charlemont, Mas?. 
Post  Office.  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


Till?  T*T?CT    SEEDS 

UUCi    DliM      PLANTS 

-      — BULBS 

Are  offered  in  our  various 
catalogues',  which  are  issued  in 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Copies  mailed  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  publication.  Write 
for  a  copy  to-day. 


HENRY  A. 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 


DREER 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 

$1.20  per  pound;  65  cents  J4  pound, 
postpaid 

ALICE  BROWN 

Mohawk  Trail.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List 


RICE    FARM 

Brattleboro  Vermont 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson     W.  S.  Betterley 
Owner  Manager 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Guernsey  Butter 

Bronze  Turkeys 

Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

O.  I.  C.  Swine 

Maple  Syrup 

Honey 
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Members'  Advertising  Column 


Rate,  ten  cents  per  line.     Copy  must  be  sent  to 
National   Office  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 


T  AMS  AND  JELLIES — Strawberry  and 
J  Gooseberry  Jam  and  Currant  Jelly,  2-oz 
jars,  20  cents;  6-oz.  jars,  45  cents.  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Eastman,   108  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TRTS  A  SPECIALTY— Plants  for  the  Hardy 
*■  Garden.  Send  for  price  list  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm,  2244  Cort- 
land Avenue,   Onandaga  Valley,  N.   Y. 


Q  TERTLE  WHITE  EGGS  by  parcel  post. 
^  The  Mill  Road  Poultry  Farm,  Sarahsville, 
Ohio   (Southeastern  Ohio). 


p  ELGIAN  HARES,  eligible  for  registering. 
JJ  Raise  for  food — good  as  chicken.  Guinea 
Pigs,  fine  pets.  Make  some  child  happy  by 
presenting  a  pair.  Marmalades,  Conserves  and 
Jams  in  4-oz.  jars,  just  right  to  carry  for 
lunch.  Fresh  Eggs,  Flower  Seeds  and  Corn 
to  pop.  Write  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Wood,  West 
Winfield,  N.  Y. 


TTNUSUAL  ARTISTIC  USEFUL  THINGS. 
^  Jewel  light  pulls,  radium  tips,  $3.  Hand- 
some black  sateen,  stenciled  baskets,  flowers, 
bridge  table  covers,  snap-on,  $5.  Round  pillow 
covers,  22  inch,  $4.75.  Work-bags,  lined  rose, 
old  blue  or  yellow,  $6.  Painted  bead  and  silk 
tassel  pulls,  $2.50.  Many  other  attractive 
things. 

•     Louise  R.   Allen 
Winter:  Summer: 

537   W.    121st   Street,  "The  Nosegay," 

New  York  City.  Madison,    Conn. 


p  EAFOWL    (Pare   cristata)    for 
1         Singles     or     Tries.       Mary 
Cuddy,    Russellville,    Ky. 


sale.     Pairs, 
Duncan      Mc- 


w 


INTER      APPLES.      Premium      Guernsey 
Butter.     Rice    Farm,    Brattleboro,    Vt. 


pANDIED  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL,  Crisp  and 
^  fruity,  made  from  Southern  recipe.  Half- 
pound  box,  postpaid,  65  cents.  Kumquat  Mar- 
malade, 40  cents  a  jar;  Orange  Marmalade,  35 
cents  a  jar.  Miss  A.  M.  Goodrich,  Sylvan 
Shore,    Winter    Park,    Florida. 


CCIIOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WO- 
3  MEN  (Inc.),  Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from 
Philadelphia).  Twelve  weeks'  course  in  Flori- 
culture, Vegetable  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing, 
Poultry,  Bees,  Canning  and  Preserving,  Farm 
Crops  and  Animals,  beginning  April  4th.  Lec- 
tures and  practical  work.  Circular  on  appli- 
cation.    Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

D  LANTING  PLANS,  painted  transplanting 
*  baskets,  strong  Japanese  pruning  scissors, 
smocks  (blue  and  tan),  for  practical  garden 
work.  Sales  Department,  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  414  Madison 
Avenue,   New   York  City. 

p  UTTER,  EGGS,  PEACH  SYRUP.  Pe- 
■°  kingese  puppies,  pedigree  from  Imperial 
Palace  of  Peking.  Woodmere  Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,    N.    Y. 

SWEATERS,  knit  or  crocheted.  Marmalades, 
Jellies  and  Jams.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mrs.  Clara  Belle  Curtis,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.   Y. 


TJONEY — Pure  Honey  put  up  by  the  Bee 
*■*■  Club.  5  lb.  can,  postage  prepaid,  $2.65; 
1 6-oz.  glass  jar,  postage  prepaid,  70  cents; 
2-oz.  glass  jars  (6),  $1.00.  A  case  of  24  16-oz. 
glass  iars,  expressage  collect,  $14.40.  Order 
from  Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  "Waldheim,"  Logan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  ASTER  PLANTS,  Delphinium, 
Perennial.  Phlox  and  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mum Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Suggestions  for 
planning  flower  gardens  upon  application.  Miss 
K.  W.  Reid,  44  Vernon  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non,   N.    Y. 


AJATIVE  PLANTS  AND  FERNS.  After 
-*-^  May  1st,  Maidenhair,  bloodroot,  hepatica, 
Christmas  ferns,  checkerberry,  showy  orchid, 
20  cents  each  by  parcel  post.  Evergreen  Farm, 
Salisbury,    Conn. 

PANNED  VEGETABLES.  TAMS  AND  TEL- 
*-'  LIES. — Orders  taken  for  Telephone  Peas 
and  Golden  Bantam  Corn  in  pint  or  quart 
glass  jars;  Jams,  including  Wild  Strawberry, 
Elderberry  and  Wild  Grape,  in  2-oz.  and  6-oz. 
jars.  Write  for  price  list.  Miss  L.  M.  Good- 
rich. The   Aunt  Hill,   Lee,   Mass. 

pURRANT  TUICE  READY  FOR  CUR- 
^  RANT  JELLY— Have  fresh,  unadulter- 
ated jelly  at  any  time  during  the  year  by 
boiling  juice  and  adding  sugar.  Directions  on 
every  jar.  2-qt.  jar,  $2.25;  i-qt.  jar,  $1.25. 
Send  35c.  for  one-half  pint  sample.  Made  and 
sold    by    Miss    Marion    Tuttle,    Hornell,    N.    Y. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  BULLETIN   WHEN    PLACING    AN    ORDER. 


PLEASE  HELP. 

WE  need  your  experiences.  Short  items  that  may  seem  trivial  to 
you  may  be  of  great  interest  to  others.  File  your  copy  of  the 
Bulletin  for  reference.  They  will  contain  notices  that  will  not  be 
sent  in  any  other  way. 


Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
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NATIONAL  NOTES. 

THE  Scholarship  Fund,  raised  and  awarded  by  the  National  Land 
Service  Committee,  was  established  in  19 18.  At  that  time  the 
need  for  farm  and  garden  workers  was  very  great,  so  that  the  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  for  short  courses  to  prepare  women  for  more  compe- 
tent service  the  following  season.  Now  that  this  immediate  need  is  past, 
and  because  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  leaders 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  home  bureau  agents,  the  committee  plans  to 
award  scholarships  for  longer  periods  so  that  girls  may  be  properly 
trained  to  fill  these  positions. 

This  year  two  splendid  girls  are  studying  in  agricultural  colleges  on 
Association  scholarships.  One  of  these  girls,  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  is  studying  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  She  has 
been  an  active  member  of  agricultural  clubs,  and  when  thirteen  years 
old  won  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  prize  for  having  the  best  and  most 
profitable  garden  in  the  District.  For  several  years  she  has  been  super- 
visor or  president  of  one  of  these  Clubs,  and  one  summer  worked  in  the 
Division  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  where  she  had  practical 
experience  in  canning  and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides  the 
regular  work  of  the  Clubs.  The  next  summer  she  was  released  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  the  War  Department  wanted  to  use 
certain  Girl  Scouts  as  confidential  messengers,  and  was  employed  in  the 
Surgeon  General's  office  for  the  entire  summer.  The  following  summer 
she  worked  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  As  a 
Girl  Scout  she  has  won  the  Golden  Eaglet,  the  highest  honor  awarded. 

The  other  scholarship  for  a  year's  course  was  awarded  to  a  Connec- 
ticut girl.  This  girl  has  been  a  member  of  Garden  Clubs  for  several 
years.  In  1919  she  made  the  highest  individual  record  in  vegetable 
judging  at  the  Eastern  States'  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  which 
gave  her  the  championship  for  the  ten  eastern  states.  She  organized 
and  trained  a  Garden  Club  with  practically  no  outside  help.  This  Club 
has  won  several  prizes  at  the  County  Fair.  During  her  vacations  she  has 
worked  to  earn  money  to  help  pay  school  expenses.  She  hopes  to  take 
the  four-year  course  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  so  that  she 
may  be  prepared  for  Agricultural  Club  work. 

The  Association  has  raised  money  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
both  of  these  girls  to  complete  this  year's  work  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
continue  these  scholarships  for  the  next  three  years,  so  that  they  may 
secure  their  degree. 

In  earlier  issues  of  the  Bulletin  we  have  mentioned  other  scholar- 
ships which  have  been  awarded  through  the  National  Association.     The 


recipient  of  the  scholarship  at  Peabody  College  (Term.),  a  teacher,  com- 
pleted a  year's  course  last  summer  and  is  now  teaching  agriculture  again 
in  the  South.  Another  scholarship  was  awarded  at  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture (Ambler,  Pa.)  for  the  year  which  ended  in  December,  1920.  As 
there  were  no  funds  to  continue  this  scholarship  another  year,  the  young 
woman  could  not  stay  at  the  School  but  is  now  taking  a  short  course  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  Youngstown  Garden  Club  raised  $200  last  year  for  an  Ohio 
scholarship.  This  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  Names  of  girls  worthy  of 
a  scholarship  will  be  gladly  received. 

Through  the  National  Office,  the  New  York  members  contributed 
$911  toward  the  European  Relief  Fund. 

The  September  Bulletin  printed  new  members  who  had  joined 
the  Association  during  July.  Since  that  time  361  names  have  been 
added  to  our  membership  list.  Among  these  new  members  is  Mrs.  T. 
G.  Winter,  President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

OUR  CONNECTICUT  SCHOLARSHIP  GIRL. 

MY  semester  marks  were  as  follows:  Physiology,  C  (70-80);  Chem- 
istry, B  (80-90);  English,  B;  Household  Management,  B; 
Cooking,  B;  Physical  Education,   B. 

"Some  of  my  B's  were  very  high,  so  that  T  did  not  have  to  take  the 
cooking  and  chemistry  examinations.  I  liked  all  these  courses  very 
much,  although  physiology  was  awfully  hard  for  me.  In  Household 
Management  we  drew  several  house  plans,  also  a  bungalow,  and  re- 
modeled a  farm  house.  The  rest  of  the  course  consisted  of  cleaning 
tools  and  the  methods  of  cleaning,  labor-saving  devices,  etc.  We  also 
planned  and  made  a  miniature  model  kitchen  for  the  Exposition  in  Hart- 
ford this  winter.  Our  cooking  course  consisted  mostly  of  cooking  sim- 
ple foods,  but  as  I  had  cooked  very  little  at  home,  I  learned  a  great 
deal.  Our  class  gave  a  tea  to  the  faculty,  and  I  was  elected  one  of  five 
hostesses,  who  had  to  arrange  and  plan  it  all. 

"Our  Chemistry  Class  consists  of  half  Sophomores  and  half  Fresh- 
men, and  I  was  the  only  Freshman  to  be  excused  from  the  exam,  to- 
gether with  three  Sophomores.  We  have  a  good  course  in  English 
consisting  mainly  of  themes  and  reading  in  literature.  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  great  fun,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 

"This  semester  I  am  taking  Botany,  Sewing,  Organic  Chemistry, 
English,  Physical  Education,  and  a  six-week  course  each  in  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry, Gardening  and  Poultry  Keeping.  I  am  just  getting  accustomed 
to  these  subjects. 

"As  far  as  I  know  now,  I  shall  need  about  as  much  money  next 
year  as  this  ($452)." 

Thus  writes  our  scholarship  girl  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  of  whom  we  are  very  proud.  We  want  very  much  to  pay  her 
expenses  for  the  next  three  years,  so  that  she  may  complete  her  agri- 
cultural course  and  be  well  prepared  for  her  chosen  profession. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BKANCH. 

Devon  County  Fair. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  will  hold  a  market  at  the  Devon  Horse  Show, 
Devon,  Pa.,  on  May  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th  and  30th.  Members  of  the 
Association  are  invited  to  send  consignments  of  farm  and  garden  pro- 
ducts— jams,  jellies,  dried  fruits,  dried  corn,  vegetables,  potted  plants, 
seeds,  etc.  Owing  to  the  care  of  keeping  them,  live  stock  and  articles 
of  a  perishable  nature  should  not  be  sent. 

The  Devon  Horse  Show  is  an  annual  event  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  which  is  the  only  hospital  along  the  Main  Line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Malvern,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  commission  charged  on  all  sales  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Horse  Show  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital.  In  return  for 
this,  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  holding 
the  Market  and  of  bringing  the  members  and  their  work  before  the 
public.    The  attendance  at  the  Horse  Show  last  year  was  ninety  thousand. 

All  consignments  must  be  first  class,  and  members  are  advised  to 
make  their  products  as  attractive  as  possible.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  Market  should  communicate  with  Mrs.  John  Hampton  Barnes, 
1817  DeLancey  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Barnes  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Important  Branch  Meeting. 
A  very  important  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  was  held 
on  January  31st.  Plans  were  discussed  for  bringing  the  Association, 
and  particularly  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  before  the  public  in  this  sec- 
tion. Mrs.  Lea's  recommendation  that  the  Branch  take  charge  of  the 
Market  at  the  Devon  Horse  Show  was  adopted,  thus  giving  the  Branch 
an  opportunity  of  "getting  on  the  map,"  and  of  bringing  producers  and 
consumers  together.  In  spite  of  the  rainy  morning,  twenty-one  inter- 
ested members  attended  the  meeting. 

Clara  M.  Boltz,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women. 

The  month  of  February,  192 1,  marks  the  tenth  birthday  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania. 

Each  year  shows  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  gardening,  and 
the  public  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  practicable  profession  for 
women.  Women  gardeners,  or  lady  gardeners,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  are  in  demand.  Those  who  have  taken  courses  are  many  of 
them  actively  engaged  in  such  work  as  practical  and  superintending 
gardeners,  owners  of  poultry  plants,  commercial  orchards  and  nurseries, 
garden  demonstrators  in  a  model  cotton  mill  village,  garden  instructors 
in  schools,  and  consulting  gardeners.  An  appropriate  motto  for  the 
school  suggested  by  one  of  the  students  is:  "Horticulture,  Health  and 
Happiness." 


SALES  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  WINTER  SHOP  will  close  on  March  22nd,  and  reopen  on 
November  15th.  Consignors'  articles,  left  over  after  the  sale  at 
our  booth  in  the  Flower  Show,  held  from  March  14th  to  21st,  will  be 
returned  and  all  bills  settled.  No  notice  will  be  sent  our  consignors  other 
than  the  one  printed  here.  Our  plans  for  the  autumn  will  be  published 
in  the  September  and  October  Bulletins. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Chairman. 

MID- WEST  BRANCH. 

Exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
(Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mid-West  Branch.) 

FOR  the  first  time  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  combined  the 
Architectural  Exhibit  with  that  of  Landscape  and  Garden  Design, 
and  we  feel  that  our  Association  must  demonstrate  the  great  necessity  of 
having  the  two  go  hand-in-hand. 

From  March  8th  to  April  5th  the  East  Wing  of  the  Art  Institute 
is  to  be  given  over  to  the  combined  exhibits  of  Architecture,  Applied 
Arts,  and  Landscape  and  Garden  Design. 

The  Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  is  offering  to  the  Landscape  Schools  and  to  private  individ- 
uals a  problem  for  the  design  of  a  garden  75  x  150  feet,  the  problem 
given  by  Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw,  for  which  two  prizes  are  offered, 
one  of  $100,  and  one  of  $50.  A  prize  of  $50  has  been  offered  by  the 
Evanston  Garden  Club  for  an  original  colored  design  for  a  city  back  yard 
garden,  the  prize  winning  design  to  be  owned  by  the  Club  after  the 
Exhibition.  There  will  also  be  prizes  for  the  best  sketches  for  pergolas, 
garden  benches,  fountains,  bird  baths  and  sun  dials. 

For  students  of  sculpture  at  the  Art  Institute  and  other  studios,  two 
prizes  are  offered  for  a  garden  figure  to  be  used  for  a  fountain  or 
a  garden  decoration.  Models  submitted  should  be  small — not  over 
eighteen  inches  high — and  must  be  delivered  at  the  Art  Institute  not 
later  than  March  1st.  Mrs.  Leverett  Thompson  has  charge  of  this 
department  of  the  Exhibit. 

The  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  ingenuity  in  the  making  of  models  of  bird  houses  and 
chicken  houses.     Prizes,  $25,  $15,  $10,  $5. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  in  the  Galleries,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  during  the  period  from  March  8th  to  April  5th,  we 
are  to  have,  in  Fullerton  Hall,  lectures  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  many  of  them  illustrated  by  slides  or  pictures  of  the 
beauties  of  color  in  landscape  design.     These  lectures  will  be  free. 

In  our  rooms,  1728- 1730  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  during  the 
Exhibit  we  will  display  any  special  work  or  product  of  any  of  the  women 
of  our  four  states — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Indiana — and  we 
hope  for  special  exhibits  in  handicraft  of  one  kind  and  another. 


Where  prizes  are  not  specifically  named,  they  will  be  $50  for  the 
first  prize,  and  $25  for  the  second. 

The  Conservation  Congress  at  Des  Moines. 

A  NATIONAL  Congress  on  Parks  assembled  in  Des  Moines  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  192 1,  for  a  meeting  which  lasted  three  days.  The  Country- 
wide sentiment  which  has  been  developing  in  the  face  of  the  immanence 
of  commercialism  of  the  waterways  in  parks  was  well  expressed  by  the 
number  of  the  delegates.  The  newspapers  reported  the  number  as 
four  hundred,  though  that  was  possibly  in  excess  of  the  real  number. 
A  visitor,  however,  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  earnestness, 
the  wide  interests  and  the  broad  outlook  of  those  attending. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  papers  and  talks  by  men  and  women 
eminent  in  the  work  of  out-of-door  development  and  conservation.  The 
statements  of  the  number  of  summer  tourists  camping  in  the  parks  and 
forests  was  a  revelation.  Thirty  thousand  people  visited  Yellowstone 
by  train  last  summer,  and  fifty  thousand  drove  in  their  own  cars. 
One  national  forest  was  host  to  a  large  number.  The  necessity  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  camps  for  such  travellers  is  a  problem  that 
we  cannot  afford  to;ignore.  The  ex-Governor  of  South  Dakota  was 
particularly  emphatic  as  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  immediately  new 
national,  state,  county  and  town  parks,  as  it  becomes  yearly  a  more 
-expensive  undertaking.  Other  speakers  emphasized  the  scientific  and 
industrial,  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  and  broadly  social  needs  of  the  parks 
and  the  preservation  of  national  resources. 

About  thirty-five  women  delegates  were  brought  together  at 
'luncheon  by  Mrs.  Whitely  of  Iowa,  who  was  last  year  Chairman  of  Con- 
servation of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  A  number  of 
the  women  were  called  upon  for  short  talks,  and  as  a  result  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressing  the  decision  of  the 
group.  These  resolutions  were  later  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Mr.  Cowles,  of  Chicago,  was  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  its  declarations  emphasized  the  necessity  of  concerted 
action  and  annual  conferences,  and  also  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Legislative  Drafts,  a  Committee  on  the  Next  Conference  in  1922,  and 
a  Committee  on  Publication  of  Conference  Proceedings.  Mrs.  Charles 
Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  resolution  for  a  National  Conserva- 
tion Day,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, as  "that  the  establishment  of  a  Conservation  Day— state  or 
national — may  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of  developing  such  sentiment." 

This  meeting  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  organized  and  well- 
concentrated  efforts  to  secure  and  dedicate  to  coming  generations  parks 
that  "include  not  only  ample  and  organized  provisions  for  recreation, 
but  also  for  the  preservation  in  their  natural  state  of  liberal  areas  em- 
bracing the  varied  types  of  prairie,  forest,  lake,  river  and  mountain 
scenery  of  America,  as  well  as  the  natural  wonders  that  distinguish  our 
country."  Florence  Richardson. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

Meetings. 

MRS.  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER  was  the  speaker  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch  on  March  2nd. 

Last  year  several  Farm  and  Garden  members  employed  young 
women  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  for  agricultural 
work,  and  found  that  they  were  very  satisfactory  helpers.  The  two-year 
course  in  Practical  Agriculture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
requires  of  its  students  six  months'  agricultural  experience  before  they 
can  secure  the  certificate  which  shows  that  they  have  completed  their 
course.  There  are  girls  now  at  the  college  who  need  to  do  agricultural 
work  to  complete  this  two-year  course.  They  will  be  ready  for  positions 
the  first  of  April,  and  need  not  return  to  college  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.    There  will  also  be  girls  available  for  work  early  in  June. 

Some  of  these  girls  are  especially  interested  in  caring  for  flowers 
and  vegetable  gardens.  Others  would  like  work  which  involves  the 
care  of  animals  or  any  general  farm  work.  Several  of  them  are  able 
to  milk.  If  any  Farm  and  Garden  member  will  consider  employing  one 
of  these  young  women  for  agricultural  work  on  their  farm  or  country 
place  during  the  coming  season,  or  if  they  know  of  any  suitable  place 
where  these  women  might  be  employed,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
if  thev  will  notify  the   Farm  and  Garden  office  at  their   earliest  con- 


Main  Strength  from  Maine  Food. 

Mow  can  we  market  our  products?  Maine  has  taken  a  unique  way 
of  answering  it.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural 
League  has  long  asserted  that  Maine  farmers  could  supply  much  of  the 
food  sold  by  Maine  dealers,  and  to  prove  that  Maine  grown  food  is  good 
food,  has  co-operated  with  a  Portland  dealer  to  feature  a  Maine  week 
Food  products  of  finest  quality  were  assembled  from  all  over  the  State. 
and  this  exhibit  and  sale  was  a  revelation  to  dealers  and  farmers  alike. 

Fine  wheat  flour  which  took  the  prize  last  June  among  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  entries  from  every  section  of  the  L/nited  States,  country- 
ground  Graham  flour  with  all  its  mineral  salts,  golden  corn  meal,  yellow- 
eye  and  kidney  beans,  hulled  corn,  dairy  cheese,  fresh  butter,  lard  and 
eggs,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  veal  and  poultry,  hogshead  cheese,  sausage, 
ham  and  bacon,  macaroni,  crackers  and  biscuits,  potatoes  and  all  sorts 
of  other  vegetables,  fine  apples,  cranberries,  jellies  and  jams,  luscious 
honey  (strained  or  in  the  comb),  and  the  long  list  of  Maine  canned  goods 
— sweet  corn.  bluebern\s.  apples,  sardines,  peas,  beans,  succotash,  fish 
flakes,  kippered  herring,  clams,  clam  juice,  clam  chowder,  pork  and 
beans.  lobster,  and  mincemeat — made  quite  an  imposing  array;  but  the 
piece  de  resistance  was  beef,  actual  Maine  grown  beef,  fifteen  steers  of 
finest  quality,  which  furnished  tender,  juicy  steaks.,  roasts  and  stews. 
The  owner  says  beef  is  Maine's  gold  mine. 


Everybody  who  read  the  papers  or  travelled  down  the  main  street 
of  Portland  knew  something  about  Maine's  food  resourees,  and,  in  order 
that  hotel  dwellers  and  suburban  home-makers  might  not  miss  the  week, 
the  director  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Home  Department 
arranged  some  Maine  menus,  using  the  State's  products  and  combining 
them  into  balanced  rations  for  a  day.  These  were  printed,  sent  out  with 
all  the  grocery  orders,  and  listed  on  the  hotel  menus. 

What  did  the  week  prove?  A  few  things  that  ought  to  stimulate 
farming:  Maine  can  produce  nearly  all  of  her  staple  foods,  opportunity 
for  profitable  farming  lies  waiting  in  thousands  of  acres,  and  when  quality 
plus  quantity  are  produced,  no  Maine  farmer  lacks  a  nearby  market. 
And  last,  that  Maine  can  add  to  her  wealth  by  producing  more  food, 
and  to  her  health  by  eating  home-grown  products. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Fresh  eggs,  dressed  fowl  and  chicken,  glass  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  jams 
and  jellies.     Order  early.     Native  flowers  and  ferns   for  Wild  Gardens. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards,  So.  Lynchboro,  N.  H. 

Wild  flower  roots,  botanical  specimens $  .25 

Old-fashioned  blush  and  cabbage  roses 1.00 

Other  old-fashioned  flowers 50 

Angel  food 1.00 

Cream  cookies,  per  dozen 50 

Bessie  D.  Leonard,  Leonard  Farm,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Noescot  Mountain  Tea  House,  State  Road  West,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Phone  3-13.  Open  all  the  year.  Lunch,  supper,  afternoon  lea,  attractively  served 
by  the  Open  Fires.     Hours,  12  Noon — 8  P.  M. 

Orders  taken  now  to  fill  next  summer  for  pint  jars  of: 

Golden   Bantam   Corn   at 55 

Peas  at   50 

Gulden  Wax  String  Beans  at 45 

Endive,    Swiss    Chard,    Small   Beets,    Small    Carrots   and 

Salad  Jars  at 40 

Mrs.  S.  Lucy  Johnson,  Maplewood  Farm,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Christmas  trees,  ferns  and  greenery.  Maple  sugar  syrup  and  confections. 
Lamb's  wool  and  angora  filled  quilts.     Wool  yarns  and  farm  goodies. 

Wake  Robin  Folks,  Wake  Robin  Farms,  Rochester,  Vt. 

Irises. — Bearded  Irises,  including  many  of  Farr's  seedlings.  Also  Orientalis 
Siberica,  purple  and  white.  Dwarf  Irises  of  all  colors.  Strawberry  plants,  late 
giant  pot  grown,  75c.  per  dozen.       Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Clark,  Sunnymede,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Send  for  your  Sweethearts.  Pure  Maple  Sugar.  Freshly  made  hearts.  One 
pound,  $1.20,  postpaid;  one-half  pound,  70  cents,  postpaid.  Send  for  price  list  of 
other  maple  products.  Alice  Brown,  Mohawk  Trail,  Sherburne  Falls,  Mass. 

By  Parcel  Post— Sterile  Table  Eggs,  Soft  Roasters  and  Broilers,  Hatching  Eggs, 
dav-old  chicks,  squab  pullets  and  breeding  stock  from  Bred  to  Lay  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

Aprons,  children's  dresses,  romper  suits  and  boys'  suits  to  order.  Butternut 
meats,  $1.00  per  box.     Maple  nut  candy,  $1.00  per  pound. 

Miss  Ethel  G.  Kerr,  Putney,  "\  t. 

Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang,  Landscape  Architect,  Leominster,  Mass.,  offers 
to  women's  clubs,  or  garden  associations,  lectures  on  home  grounds,  gardens  and 
related  topics,  singly  or  in  series.     Write   for  terms. 
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Home  Hulled  Corn 75c.  per  2  quart  jar,  45c.  per  quart. 

Angel  Gingerbread 50c.  per  loaf. 

Ribbon  Cookies 50c.  per  dozen. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hanscom,  Hermitage  Farm,  No.  Berwick,  Maine. 

Wild  Strawberry  Jam $1.00  per  pt. 

Blueberries    75  per  qt. 

String  Beans   65  per  qt. 

Peas 45  per  pt. 

Fresh  Eggs   85  per  dz. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Libby,  Box  27,  Yarmouth,   Maine. 

Eighteen  packets  of  tested  seeds  for  $1.00;  Bantam  Corn;  Beans,  Kentucky 
Wonder,  Cranberry;  Peas,  Marvel;  Carrot;  Parsnip;  Sugar  Pumpkin;  Turnip,, 
Summer,  Winter;  Sunflower  Beet;  Hubbard  Squash;  Lettuce,  Boston;  Cucumber, 
White  Spine;  Radish,  Giant;  Asters;  Candytuft;  African  Poppy;  Canned  Berries; 
Eggs  for  hatching,  eating,  or  waterglassing— Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Addie  Graves,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Balsam  Fir  Pillows  for  sale,  size  12x14  inches,  in  plain  cloth  cover,  at  $1.25 
each.     With  batting  and  silk  cover  at  $5.00  each.     Colors,  pink  and  blue. 

Mrs.  John  Rock,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

COZY  CORNER  CANDIES.— Home-made  candies  of  high  quality,  $1.10  and 
70c.  per  pound,  including  postage  and  careful  packing.     Send  for  price  list. 

Mabel  A.  Van  Doorn,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Choice  hand-colored  Easter,  birthday  and  every-day  cards  and  folders.  Prices, 
15c.  upwards.     Packages  of   12,  $1.50  and  $2.50. 

Miss  Fisher,  ii  Buffum  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

EXCHANGE  OF  EXPERIENCES. 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  PEAFOWL. 

MARY    DUNCAN    MCCUDDY. 

PEAFOWL  are  becoming  more  scarce  every  year  in  this  country, 
which  is  so  well  adapted  in  many  parts  for  their  raising.  Statistics 
show  that  unless  something  is  done  to  encourage  and  further  their 
growth,  this  beautiful  bird  will  soon  become  one  of  the  many  memories 
of  the  past. 

About  1810  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  a  farmhouse  was  built,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  there  was  brought  from  East  India  by  some 
wandering  member  of  the  family,  the  first  peafowl  ever  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  country — perhaps  the  first  pair  in  the  whole  South.  Ever  since 
then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  my  grandfather's  time  they  were  used  for 
Sunday  dinner — they  have  grown  and  prospered,  raising  their  little  ones,, 
the  flock  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  beauty  until  now  this  same 
flock  of  possibly  a  hundred  birds  is  one  of  the  sights  for  miles  around. 

One  must  see  these  magnificent  birds,  with  their  delicate  aigretted 
heads,  their  stately  walk  and  superb  tail  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  to 
realize  that  they  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds,  as  well  as 
the  most  decorative.  There  is  no  more  delightful  sight  than  to  see  them 
sitting  on  a  garden  wall,  their  tail  sweeping  down  a  length  of  six  feet  or 
more,  and  they  seem  instinctively  to  place  themselves  so  as  most  suit- 
ably to  display  their  regal  beauty.     One  special  peacock  I  know,  when 
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Flower,   Vegetable    Seeds 

and  Bulbs 

Complete  Spring  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application 

THOMAS  J.  GREY    CO. 

The  Seedsmen 

1  6  South  Market  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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"Victory"  Fertilizer 

High  Grade        Odorless 

For   Farm.   Garden,   Lawn   and    Greenhouse 

Send  25c  by  mail  for  6  oz    Package  of 

"Victory"  Plant  Food 

"Dextrogerm" 

The  New  Process  of  Plant  Feeding 

Special  Tree  Treatment 

Write  for  Literature 

International  Products  Corporation 

132  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Complete   Garden  Service 


^^WRITE  \J  OR  V-/  CALL 


Gardening  Illustrated,  published  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  mailed  to  all  customers  and  on 
request  ;  lists  seeds,  bulbs,  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  supplies. 

Chicago  New  York 

10-12  W.  Randolph  St.         41-43  Barclay  St. 


the  white  clematis  is  in  bloom  selects  that  place  for  his  afternoon  rest — a 
more  beautiful  combination  of  color  effect  one  can  hardly  imagine.  I 
have  seen  them,  too,  for  hours  stand  or  rest  against  the  woodland  of 
white  pine,  as  if  they  knew  the  blending  of  the  blue  green  of  these  trees 
and  their  own  shining  necks  were  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  cock  is,  however,  an  arrant  coward,  and  full  of  unsatisfactory 
curiosity.  When  he  has  his  freedom  about  the  place,  nothing  goes  on 
but  what  he,  too,  must  see.  His  hen  is  a  charming  bird.  Clad  in 
sombre  colors  of  lovely  browns,  with  her  irridescent  neck,  she  walks 
beside  her  mate,  quiet,  timid,  capable  and  admiring.  She  lays  five  eggs 
in  early  June,  and  generally  raises  three  birds.  These  little  ones  are 
beauties,  looking  more  like  young  partridges  than  anything  else,  and 
very  obedient  to  their  mother's  call.  They  must  be  cared  for  and  fed 
like  young  turkeys,  especially  being  kept  free  from  damp  when  they  are 
young.  Eggs  are  sometimes  put  under  hens,  as  they  are  easier  to  handle 
and  many  of  them  make  devoted  mothers  to  their  strange  flock.  Like 
turkeys,  peafowl  become  very  much  attached  to  their  foster  mothers. 
I  had  one  peacock  that  did  not  leave  his  hen  mother  for  a  year,  always 
roosting  beside  her  and  showing  her  the  greatest  affection. 

Here  in  the  South,  we  just  let  them  grow,  and  feed  simply.  When 
full  grown  they  seem  to  endure  anything,  rarely  seeking  shelter.  Many 
seem  to  prefer  to  be  snowed  on,  sleeted  on,  rained  on,  rather  than  to  go 
into  the  house.  My  northern  friends,  however,  tell  me  that  they  are 
better  housed  in  their  section  during  the  severe  winter  months. 


A   PERPETUAL  SPINACH 
An  Exclusive  Novelty 

DEVELOPED  by  ourselves,  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  A  real  spinach  you  can  cut 
and  recut,  and  it  will  come  and  come  again. 
Not  a  Swiss  Chard,  but  a  big-leaved,  quick- 
growing  summer  and  fall  Spinach,  which  takes 
the  place  of  all  other  varieties.  A  two-ounce 
package  will  cost  you  only  $1.00,  and  is  enough 
to  supply  the  table  with  this  delicious  Spinach 
for  the  whole  summer. 

5el?lii^'s  $eeds 

24  West  59th  Street     New  York  City 


Established     1866. 

EVERGREENS 

A  choice  lot  of  Colorado  Blue  and  Green  Spruce 

and  Concolor  Fir  in  Larger  Sizes 

Red    Cedar 

Naperville    Nurseries 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Long   Distance:  Naperville  One 

Headquarters   for    Trees,    Shrubs    and 
Perennials  for  your  Landscape  Work. 

PERENNIALS 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

Will  have  an  EXHIBITION  of 
Architectural  and  Landscape  Design 

from  March  8th  to  April  5th. 

Mid-West  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Garden  Association 

will  appreciate  any  photographs  of  Gar- 
dens to  use  for  slides.    Address 
1728  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


HALL  TAVERN  FARM 

High  Grade 
Jersey   Cattle 

Mohawk  Trail,  East  Charlemont.Mass. 
Post  Office,  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 


THE  BEST  S 

===^    BULBS 

Are  offered  in  our  various 
catalogues,  which  are  issued  in 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Copies  mailed  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  publication.  Write 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 
10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 

$1.20  per  pound;  65  cents  y2  pound, 
postpaid 

ALICE   BROWN 
Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List 


RICE   FARM 

Brattleboro  Vermont 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson     W.  S.  Betterley 
Owner  Manager 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Guernsey  Butter 

Bronze  Turkeys 

Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

O.  I.  C.  Swine 

Maple  Syrup 

Honey 
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Members'  Advertising  Column 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  line.     Copy  must  be  sent  to 
National   Office  by  the   15th  of  the  month. 

TRIS  A  SPECIALTY— Plants  for  the  Hardy 
1  Garden.  Send  for  price  list  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm,  2244  Cort- 
land  Avenue,   Onandaga  Valley,   N.   Y. 

STERTLE     WHITE    EGGS    by    parcel    post. 
The  Mill  Road  Poultry  Farm,   Sarahsville, 
Ohio   (Southeastern  Ohio). 

T>  ELGIAN  HARES,  eligible  for  registering. 
JJ  Raise  for  food — good  as  chicken.  Guinea 
Pigs,  fine  pets.  Make  some  child  happy  by 
presenting  a  pair.  Marmalades,  Conserves  and 
Jams  in  4-oz.  jars,  just  right  to  carry  for 
lunch.  Fresh  Eggs,  Flower  Seeds  and  Corn 
to  pop.  Write  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Wood,  West 
Winfield,  N.   Y. 

DEAFOWL  (Pave  cristata)  for  sale.  Pairs, 
1  Singles  or  Tries.  Mary  Duncan  Mc- 
Cuddy,    Russellville,    Ky. 

p  ANDIED  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL,  Crisp  and 
v->  fruity,  made  from  Southern  recipe.  Half- 
pound  box,  postpaid,  65  cents.  Kumquat  Mar- 
malade, 40  cents  a  jar;  Orange  Marmalade,  35 
cents  a  jar.  Miss  A.  M.  Goodrich,  Sylvan 
Shore,    Winter   Park,    Florida. 

CCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WO- 
0  MEN  (Inc.),  Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from 
Philadelphia).  Twelve  weeks'  course  in  Flori- 
culture, Vegetable  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing, 
Poultry,  Bees,  Canning  and  Preserving,  Farm 
Crops  and  Animals,  beginning  April  4th.  Lec- 
tures and  practical  work.  Circular  on  appli- 
cation.    Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

D  UTTER,  EGGS,  PEACH  SYRUP.  Pe- 
IJ  kingese  puppies,  pedigree  from  Imperial 
Palace  of  Peking.  Woodinere  Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,    N.    Y. 


OWEATERS,  knit  or  crocheted.  Marmalades, 
^  Jellies  and  Jams.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mrs.  Clara  Belle  Curtis,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.   Y. 


TTONEY — Pure  Honey  put  up  by  the  Bee 
**  Club.  5  lb.  can,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00; 
16-oz.  glass  jar,  postage  prepaid,  60  cents; 
2-oz.  glass  jars  (6),  $1.00.  A  case  of  24  16-oz. 
glass  jars,  expressage  collect,  $12.00.  Order 
from  Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  "Waldheim,"  Logan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  ASTER  PLANTS,  Delphinium, 
•**•  Perennial,  Phlox  and  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mum Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Suggestions  for 
planning  flower  gardens  upon  application.  Miss 
K.  YV.  Reid,  44  Vernon  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non,   N.    Y. 


AJATIVE  PLANTS  AND  FERNS.  After 
x^  _  May  1st,  Maidenhair,  bloodroot,  hepatica, 
Christmas  ferns,  checkerberry,  showy  orchid, 
20  cents  each  by  parcel  post.  Evergreen  Farm, 
Salisbury,    Conn. 


pANNED  VEGETABLES,  JAMS  AND  JEL- 
*^  LIES.  Orders  taken  for  Peas  and 
Golden  Bantam  Corn  in  pint  or  quart 
glass  jars;  Jams,  including  Wild  Strawberry, 
Elderberry  and  Wild  Grape,  in  2-oz.  and  6-oz. 
jars.  Write  for  price  list.  Miss  L.  M.  Good- 
rich, The   Aunt  Hill,   Lee,   Mass. 


f>lTRRANT  JUICE  READY  FOR  CUR- 
^  RANT  JELLY.— Have  fresh,  unadulter- 
ated jelly  at  any  time  during  the  year  by 
boiling  juice  and  adding  sugar.  Directions  on 
every  jar.  2-qt.  jar,  $2.25;  i-qt.  jar,  $1.25. 
Send  35c.  for  one-half  pint  sample.  Made  and 
sold    by    Miss    Marion    Tuttle,    Hornell,    N.    Y. 


T  ECTFRE  OX  ENGLISH  GARDENS,  irliis- 
*-'  trated  with  original  slides.  Terms,  $25 
and  travelling  expenses.  Miss  Hilda  Loines, 
3   Pierrepont   Place,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


GROW  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS.  We 
offer  well-grown,  2-year-old  Roots  from 
seed  from  Concord,  Mass.,  where  this  rust- 
resistant,  high-yielding,  giant  strain  was  de- 
veloped in  Ten  Years'  Testing  and  Selection 
under  direction  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  75c.  for 
dozen;  $2.25  for  50;  $4.00  for  100;  $25  for 
1,000.  M.  V.  Landmann,  Fosgate  Farms,  Ex- 
perimental  Division,  Cranbury,   N.    T. 


ryUH.TA  AND  GLADIOLI  BULBS,  roc. 
*-*  each.  Cream  nut  candy,  crocheted  baby 
caps.  Maidenhair  and  Christmas  ferns,  patch- 
work quilts,  star  design.  Miss  Savilla  Ash, 
Stillwater,   Penna. 


p  ROFESSIONAL  ADVICE  given  on  all 
*  horticultural  subjects.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  living  at  a  distance,  we  can  advise 
through  correspondence,  if  desired.  We  can 
help  you  plan  your  flower  garden  with  respect 
to  artistic  color  combinations  and  succession 
of  bloom.  Let  us  also  plan  your  vegetable 
garden,  and  avoid  waste.  Cloud  &•  Cloud 
( Graduates  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  for 
Women,  Ambler,  Pa.),  103  Wister  Road, 
Ardmore,  Pa. 


CUMMER  COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE. 
■^  The  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women, 
Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from  Philadelphia), 
offers  an  August  Course  in  Floriculture,  Vege- 
table Gardening,  Fruit  Growing  and  Canning 
and  Preserving.  Practical  work  out-of-doors 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  schedule.  Teachers 
will  be  especially  interested  in  this  course. 
Circular  upon  application.  Elizabeth  Leighton 
Lee,    Director. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  BULLETIN     WHEN    PLACING    AN    ORDER. 
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MRS.  FRANCIS  KING,  OUR  PRESIDENT. 

AT  the  last  Council  meeting-,  March  16,  the  resignation  of  our 
President,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  was  acted  upon.  The  growth  of 
the  Association  has  been  largely  due  to  her  untiring  efforts  during  the 
seven  years  of  its  existence.  The  Council  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  for  her  work  in  the  Association  and  authorized  the  collection  of 
a  certain  amount  of  money  from  members  that  a  tangible  gift  of  appre- 
ciation might  be  made  her.  To  that  end  our  National  Secretary,  at  414 
Madison  Avenue,  will  receive  subscriptions  of  not  more  than  two  dollars 
per  member  from  those  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  join  in  this 
gift.  The  list  of  subscribers  will  accompany  the  present,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  given  Mrs.  King  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  this  year 
on  the  14th  of  April.   .. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

A  LIST  of  the  Twin  Larches  Nursery  plants  is  incorporated  into  the 
catalogue  of  the  Great  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Paoli,  Pa.  Miss  F.  E. 
Mcllvaine,  our  member,  is  continuing  the  Iris  seedlings  of  the  late  Frank 
Thomas,  who  started  the  Twin  Larches  Nursery. 

Des  Moines  Branch 
Our  Des  Moines  Branch  is  to  be  congratulated  for  their  clever  idea 
in  offering  a  prize  to  the  children  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  not  yet  in  the 
high  school,  for  the  best  slogan  for  the  protection  of  wild  flowers.  The 
winning  slogans  are  to  be  painted  on  metal  signs,  three  feet  long,  and 
placed  wherever  the  wild  flowers  grow  in  public  parks.  More  than  a 
thousand  slogans  were  sent  in.  The  prize  winners  and  the  slogans  were 
as  follows :  Margaret  Kershaw,  of  McGregor,  won  the  first  prize ; 
William  Johnson,  of  Alden,  the  second  prize.  Ten  third  prizes  were 
awarded:  First  prize,  $5 — "Iowa  Flowers — Enjoy,  Don't  Destroy." 
Second  prize,  $3 — "Let  Iowa's  Flowers  Glow  and  Grow."  Among  the 
slogans  which  received  the  third  prize  of  one  dollar  each  were:  "Pro- 
tect the  Beauties  of  the  Woods,"  "Don't  Pick  Them,  Watch  Them  Grow," 
"Conserve  for  Beauty;  It's  Your  Duty,"  "If  You  Don't  Preserve  Them, 
You  Don't  Deserve  Them,"  "I-O-U-A  Wild  Flower  Protection." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HERE  is  a  letter  of  appreciation  from  Mrs.  Willard  Straight,  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Emergency  Committee,  European  Relief 
Council,  to  the  New  York  State  members  who  contributed  to  the 
European  Relief  Fund  through  the  Association. 


"We  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  report,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  listed  as  con- 
tributing $911.25  to  Mr.  Hoover's  campaign.  We  deeply  appreciate  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  your  organization,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
all  the  time  and  effect  which  you  expended  on  behalf  of  the  starving 
children  of  Europe.  Will  you  thank  your  members  for  the  fine  spirit 
which  they  showed  and  the  generous  contributions  which  they  made?" 

TULIP  DISPLAY  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 
BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

TULIP  lovers  and  others  will  be  given  a  great  opportunity  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  visit  and  inspect  the  largest  collection  of  Darwin 
and  breeder  tulips  ever  brought  together  in  one  place  in  this  country. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  General  Bulb  Growers'  Society  at  Haar- 
lem, Holland,  a  collection  of  over  17,500  tulips,  the  gift  of  that  organi- 
zation, was  planted  last  fall  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  located  just 
opposite  Fordham  Hospital  on  the  Southern  Boulevard.  This  collec- 
tion embraces  121  kinds  of  Darwin  tulips  and  65  of  breeder.  Another 
collection  at  the  same  place,  the  gift  of  John  Scheepers,  Inc.,  contains 
over  5,400  bulbs,  representing  56  kinds  of  Darwin  tulips,  32  of  breeder 
and  25  of  cottage.  In  the  two  collections  there  are  about  23,000  bulbs 
and  241  kinds ;  allowing  for  duplication  of  all  kinds,  there  are  140 
varieties  of  Darwin,  ?$  of  breeder,  24  of  cottage ;  of  species,  2,  and 
miscellaneous,  2. 

Another  collection,  more  comprehensive  in  the  types  represented,  is 
located  in  the  beds  in  the  court  of  conservatory  range  1.  Here  there 
are  over  9,800  bulbs  in  the  seven  beds,  and  167  kinds  as  follows:  Dar- 
win, 68:  breeder,  2>7'>  cottage,  38;  late  double,  2;  early  single,  8;  early 
double,  8 ;  Rembrandt,  3 ;  bizarre,  3. 

The  combined  display  at  the  horticultural  gardens  and  in  the  court 
of  conservatory  range  1  represents  a  total  of  over  32,800  bulbs  and, 
allowing  for  duplication,  325  kinds. 

The  Darwin,  breeder,  cottage  and  Rembrandt  tulips  come  into  bloom 
usually  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  depending  upon  the 
variety  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  These  are  the  tulips  which 
are  popular  now,  their  soft  colors,  taller  habits  and  usefulness  for  cut 
flowers  giving  them  prominence  over  the  early  tulips.  The  early  tulips 
may  commonly  be  expected  to  blossom  the  first  week  in  May. 

George  V.  Nash. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
auditorium  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  on  Thursday,  April  14th,  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  Reports  of 
National  and  Branch  officers  will  be  given,  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  announced. 


MID- WEST  BRANCH. 

The  Exhibition  of  Landscape  Design  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

IN  Chicago  the  annual  Architectural  Exhibition  opened  on  March  8 
at  the  Art  Institute  with  a  charming  little  garden  exhibition.  This 
garden  exhibition  (the  Exhibition  of  Landscape  Design)  is  a  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  enterprise  and  its  due  appear- 
ance at  this  time  and  in  this  place  may  be  accepted  as  not  less  than  a 
triumph  for  those  members  of  the  Association  who  have  desired  and 
planned  this  dignified  public  affiliation. 

In  Europe,  of  course,  as  everyone  knows,  the  importance  of  the 
garden  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  and  particularly  the  architectural 
value  of  the  garden  as  a  frame  for  the  architectural  beauties  of  the 
house,  has  been  recognized  and  taken  into  consideration  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Perhaps  we  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  too 
prone  to  plant  our  buildings  without  forethought,  in  the  midst  of  noth- 
ingness, counting  upon  their  own  personal  charms  to  overcome  what- 
ever of  unloveliness  may  be  in  their  surroundings. 

The  exhibition  itself  is  lovely.  The  committee  in  charge  has  treated 
the  exhibition  room  quite  informally  as  a  garden,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  in  effect  a  bower — an  oasis  of  green  after  the  rather  desert  and 
formal  whiteness  of  the  architectural  exhibition  rooms  which  lead  to  it. 
Through  a  series  of  doers  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  like  a  garden 
vista,  all  leafy  and  soft,  with  a  laughing  babe  in  bronze  (a  fountain 
figure)  as  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  whole.  Of  course,  everyone  hurries 
on  to  see  what  else  the  room  may  contain.  After  the  heavier  quality 
of  the  rooms  that  have  gone  before  it  comes — just  as  the  real  garden 
does  to  the  real  house  about  which  it  lies — as  a  welcome  refreshment. 

The  room  of  the  Exhibition  of  Landscape  Design  is  a  sufficiently 
spacious  one  and  the  Walls  are  completely  curtained  in  branches,  leaves 
and  trailing  vines.  Small  boxwood  trees  fill  hard  corners  and  two  large 
potted  evergreens  stand  serene  sentinel  at  either  side  of  the  entrance 
door.  A  center  pedestal  table  holds  two  or  three  pieces  of  garden  statuary, 
while  all  about  the  walls,  against  the  leafy  background,  stand  and  crouch 
and  dance  small  modeled  figures,  Bacchanalian  and  sober,  lithe  and 
chubby.  These  garden  sculptures  are  very  winning,  many  of  them  ex- 
tremely artistic  in  conception  and  all  graceful  and  pretty  in  their  present 
setting.  They  are  intended  to  serve  in  the  garden  as  fountains,  bird 
baths,  sun  dials,  decorative  details  and  the  like.  A  prize  of  $50  (given 
by  Mr.  Edw.  L.  Ryerson,  of  Chicago)  has  been  awarded  to  a  garden 
figure  by  Miss  Josephine  Kern,  the  artist  who  made  the  original  of  the 
famous  Good  Fairy  figure.  Another  prize  of  $50  (also  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Ryerson)  has  been  awarded  to  a  sun  dial  by  Ida  McC.  Stout.    This  little 


model,  mounted  on  a  very  fine  base,  represents  an  allegorical  figure  of 
a  wanderer  seated  on  the  ground  with  head  bent  and  staff  resting 
against  knee  and  shoulder.  It  is  the  shadow  from  this  staff  recorded 
upon  a  dial  on  the  ground  which  marks  the  hour. 

The  main  exhibits  of  the  garden  room,  however,  are  plans  for  gar- 
dens entered  in  two  prize  competitions,  announced  by  the  Farm 
and  Garden  Association  Exhibition  Committee  some  time  ago.  The 
plans,  for  the  most  part,  were  submitted  by  students  in  schools  of  land- 
scape architecture  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  done  with  tech- 
nical skill  in  bright  wash  colors,  they  make  a  pleasant  pictorial  effect 
about  the  walls  of  the  room. 

The  first  problem  presented  was  the  treatment  of  an  enclosed  gar- 
den wherein  an  invalid  owner  is  supposed  to  spend  his  summers.  There 
is  a  porch  at  the  north  end  from  which  the  ground  slopes  to  a  small 
stream  and  thence  rises  until,  at  the  south  end,  it  is  several  feet  above 
the  stream.  On  the  west  the  view  extends  to  an  open  valley  and 
the  sunset.  The  problem  for  this  competition  was  propounded  by  How- 
ard Van  Doren  Shaw  and  certainly  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  any  young  landscape  architect.  Two  not 
inconsiderable  prizes  were  offered  and  the  interest  taken  by  those  who 
entered  the  contest  seems  to  have  been  of  a  high  order.  Ten  handsome 
entries  are  displayed  and  of  these  the  first  prize  plan  (prize  of  $100, 
given  by  Mrs.  Edw.  L.  Ryerson)  is  the  work  of  Hale  Walker,  of  the 
Harvard  University  School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  In  the  choice 
of  this  plan  for  first  place  it  is  evident  that  simplicity  and  the  open 
treatment  of  the  vista  were  among  the  determining  features.  A  note  on 
the  drawing  states  that  the  levels  are  so  arranged  that  an  invalid's  chair 
might  be  rolled  all  over  the  garden,  which  clever  suggestion,  too,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  judges.  A  second 
prize  of  $50  (given  by  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour)  was  awarded  to  Hen- 
rietta Marquis  Pope,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  third  prize  of  $25  (given 
by  Mrs.  Keith  Spalding)  went  to  Frances  Nearing,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  second  problem  was  the  treatment  of  an  inexpensive  garden 
in  a  city  back-yard,  40  feet  wide  by  75  feet  deep.  Twelve  entries  are 
displayed  in  this  competition  and  of  these  two  came  so  near  tying  for 
first  place  that  an  additional  prize  was  created  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
First  prize  ($50,  given  by  the  Evanston  Garden  Club)  then  was  awarded 
to  A.  O.  Lapin,  of  Evanston,  while  another  first  prize  ($50,  given  by 
Mrs.  Keith  Spalding)  went  to  Margaret  D.  Sears,  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  University  of  Illinois.  In  these  plans  it  is 
obvious  that  the  choice  of  the  judges  was  influenced  by  the  sense  of 
space  expressed  and  by  the  simplicity  with  which  the  whole  scheme  in 
each  case  might  actually  be  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  above  mentioned,  two  honorable  mentions 
were  made  in  each  competition  and  these  carried  with  them  money  awards 
amounting  altogether  to  $45. 


Throughout  the  month  of  the  exhibition  the  program  of  the  Garden 
Association  group  includes  bi-weekly  lectures,  given  in  Fullerton  Hall 
on  Wednesdays  at  three  o'clock  and  Saturdays  at  two  o'clock.  The 
subjects  scheduled  include  "Back- Yard  Gardens"  (Noble  P.  Hollister), 
■"Arnold  Arboretum"  (Loring  Underwood),  "Community  Beautiful"  (R. 
E.  Hieronymous),  "Picturesque  Japan"  (Mrs.  Russell  Tyson),  "Garden 
Architecture"  (Miss  Hilda  Loines),  "Landscape  Gardening"  (Mr.  Jens 
Jensen),  "The  Rural  Community"  (Miss  Florence  Ward),  "County  Home 
Advisor"  (Miss  Myrtle  Weldon),  "Design  and  Planting  of  Home 
Grounds"  (Mrs.  Ralph  Milman,  Mr.  F.  A.  Cushing  Smith),  "Interna- 
tional Agriculture"  (Signora  Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti). 

Such  are  the  details  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association's  Exhibi- 
tion of  192 1  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  But  the  details  in  them- 
selves are  not  really  of  the  first  importance.  The  important  fact  is 
that  this  is  the  first  exhibition  of  landscape  design  ever  made  at  this 
Art  Institute,  or  any  art  institute  in  this  country  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
conjunction  with  an  architectural  exhibition.  It  promises  much  for  the 
future.  It  promises  much  for  the  position  of  landscape  architecture  in 
the  plans  of  architects  and  builders,  and  it  promises  not  a  little  for 
the  importance  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  future  public 
movements    of   the   same    sort.  Blanche  Mason. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH, 

Meetings 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  8,  at  the  College  Club,  40  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  followed  by  luncheon  at  1  p.  m.  Reservations  for 
the  luncheon,  $1,  should  be  made  at  the  office,  4  Joy  Street. 


The  reading  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  in  aid  of  the  Scholarship 
Fund  on  March  2,  at  Mrs.  F.  Lothrop  Ames'  house,  was  a  success 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Fisher's  inter- 
pretation of  her  story,  "Le  Permissionaire."  gave  to  the  large  audience 
assembled. 


Sales  Department 

The  Saturday  morning  sales,  held  at  4  Joy  Street,  show  a  steadily 
mounting  total. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  in  charge  of  judging  such  articles  as 
come  into  the  office  for  sale  there  or  at  the  Annual  Christmas  Market. 
insists  upon  all  goods  being  submitted  to  them  at  least  one  month  before 
the  time   of  the   sale. 

To  make  it  impossible  that  this  rule  should  be  overlooked,  notice 
of  it  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin. 
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In  planning  for  next  season's  market,  it  is  suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee that  women  be  encouraged  to  raise  easily  grown  plants,  such  as  old- 
fashioned,  sweet-scented  geraniums,  begonias,  Jerusalem  cherries  and 
holly  ferns.  The  amount  of  eggs,  poultry  and  Belgian  hares  was  not 
equal  to  the  demand ;  likewise  sausage,  meat,  butter  and  cream.  It 
was  apparent  from  the  opening  of  the  market  that  of  the  canned  vege- 
tables, young,  tender  vegetables  were  the  most  salable.  Peas  were  very 
much  in  demand,  also  the  delicious  salad  jar  (peas,  tiny  carrots  and 
string  beans).  Swiss  chard  is  another  easily  grown  vegetable  which 
will  give  a  good  return,  as  will  also  beet  greens  or  eggplant,  and  very 
young  okra.  for  use  in  the  winter  soup  pot.     The  pint  jar  sells  best. 

From  the  "Home-Cooked  Food  Table"  came  the  message  that  a 
good  gingerbread  was  sadly  lacking.  A  plain  cake,  without  the  icing, 
a  temptation  to  Providence  in  transportation,  would  be  acceptable,  and 
all  kinds  of  pies.  Why  not  more  of  the  old-time  "mock  cherry,"  the 
toothsome  prune  and  lemon?  Cider  is  salable  and  almost  any  amount 
of  cottage  or  other  home-made  cheese. 

Rugs  will  be  displayed  separately,  and  there  will  be  an  "Apron 
Table."  There  is  need  of  more  baskets.  Few  women  can  get  by  a  really 
unusual  basket  without  at  least  a  longing  look.  Candy  finds  ready 
customers. 

Special  attention  of  consignors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  offering 
of  a  novel  product  is  sure  to  meet  with  success;  witness  the  new  chut- 
neys,  pickles,  bar-le-duc  currants,  raspberries  and  gooseberries.  Wild 
strawberry  preserves  and  spiced  grapes  or  currants  in  small  glasses 
were  in  demand,  and  almost  none  were  received.  Do  not  send  the 
ordinary  crab  apple  jelly.    It  does  not  sell. 

Rules  for  the  Pruning  of  Flowering  Shrubs 

1.  Prune  closely  before  spring  opens  those  that  blossom  in  late 
summer ;  example.  Hibiscus  and  Buddlia. 

2.  Those  that  bloom  late  in  spring,  prune  out  oldest  branches,  leav- 
ing the  young  ones,  which  will  give  flower  in  late  spring;  prune  again 
after  finished  blooming,  cutting  long,  new  shoots,  twiggy  flowering  wood 
without  taking  the  young  growth.  Hydrangea,  prune  early  in  spring 
within  two  buds  of  current  year's  growth. 

3.  Prune  all  early  flowering  shrubs  closely  as  soon  as  flowering  time 
is  over ;  dead  wood,  any  time  and  at  all  times.  Lilacs  can  be  propagated 
from  seed,  but  wood  cuttings  are  best. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Fresh  eggs,  dressed   fowl   and  chicken,   glass  canned   fruits,   vegetables,  jams 
and  jellies.     Order  early.     Native  flowers  and  ferns   for  Wild  Gardens. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards,  So.  Lynchboro,  N.  H. 

Wild  flower  roots,  botanical  specimens $  .25 

Old-fashioned  blush  and  cabbage  roses 1.00 

Other  old-fashioned  flowers 50 

Angel  food   1 .00 

Cream  cookies,  per  dozen 50 

Bessie  D.  Leonard,  Leonard  Farm,  Shoreham,  Vt. 
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Nobscot  Mountain  Tea  House,  State  Road  West,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Phone  3-13.  Open  all  the  year.  Lunch,  supper,  afternoon  tea,  attractively  served 
by  the  Open  Fires.     Hours,  12  Noon — 8  P.  M. 

Orders  taken  now  to  fill  next  summer  for  pint  jars  of : 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  at 55 

Peas  at  50 

Golden  Wax  String  Beans  at 45 

Endive,    Swiss    Chard,    Small    Beets,    Small    Carrots   and 

Salad  Jars  at 40 

Mrs.  S.  Lucy  Johnson,  Maplewood  Farm,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Christmas  trees,  ferns  and  greenery.  Maple  sugar  syrup  and  confections. 
Lamb's  wool  and  angora  filled  quilts.     Wool  yarns  and  farm  goodies. 

Wake  Robin  Folks,  Wake  Robin  Farms,  Rochester,  Vt. 

Irises. — Bearded  Irises,  including  many  of  Farr's  seedlings.  Also  Orientalis 
Siberica,  purple  and  white.  Dwarf  Irises  of  all  colors.  Strawberry  plants,  late 
giant  pot  grown,  75c.  per  dozen.      Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Clark,.  Sunnymede,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Send  for  your  Sweethearts.  Pure  Maple  Sugar.  Freshly  made  hearts.  One 
pound,  $1.20,  postpaid;  one-half  pound,  70  cents,  postpaid.  Send  for  price  list  of 
other  maple  products.  Alice  Brown,  Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

By  Parcel  Post— Sterile  Table  Eggs,  Soft  Roasters  and  Broilers,  Hatching  Eggs, 
day-old  chicks,  squab  pullets  and  breeding  stock  from  Bred  to  Lay  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

Aprons,  children's  dresses,  romper  suits  and  boys'  suits  to  order.  Butternut 
meats,  $1.00  per  box.     Maple  nut  candy,  $1.00  per  pound. 

Miss  Ethel  G.  Kerr,  Putney,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang,  Landscape  Architect,  Leominster,  Mass.,  offers 
to  women's  clubs,  or  garden  associations,  lectures  on  home  grounds,  gardens  and 
related  topics,  singly  or  in  series.     Write  for  terms. 

Home  Hulled  Corn 75c.  per  2  quart  jar,  45c.  per  quart. 

Angel  Gingerbread 50c.  per  loaf. 

Ribbon  Cookies 50c.  per  dozen. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hanscom,  Hermitage  Farm,  No.  Berwick,  Maine. 

Wild  Strawberry  Jam $1.00  per  pt. 

Blueberries    75  per  qt. 

String  Beans   65  per  qt. 

Peas .45  per  pt. 

Fresh  Eggs    85  per  dz. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Libby,  Box  27,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 

Eighteen  packets  of  tested  seeds  for  $1.00;  Bantam  Corn;  Beans,  Kentucky 
Wonder,  Cranberry;  Peas,  Marvel;  Carrot;  Parsnip;  Sugar  Pumpkin;  Turnip, 
Summer,  Winter;  Sunflower  Beet;  Hubbard  Squash;  Lettuce,  Boston;  Cucumber, 
White  Spine;  Radish,  Giant;  Asters;  Candytuft;  African  Poppy;  Canned  Berries; 
Eggs  for  hatching,  eating,  or  waterglassing— Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Addie  Graves,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Balsam  Fir  Pillows  for  sale,  size  12x14  inches,  in  plain  cloth  cover,  at  $1.25 
each.     With  batting  and  silk  cover  at  $5.00  each.     Colors,  pink  and  blue. 

Mrs.  John  Rock,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

COZY  CORNER  CANDIES.— Home-made  candies  of  high  quality,  $1.10  and 
70c.  per  pound,  including  postage  and  careful  packing.     Send  for  price  list. 

Mabel  A.  Van  Doorn,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Choice  hand-colored  Easter,  birthday  and  every-day  cards  and  folders.  Prices, 
15c.  upwards.     Packages  of   12,  $1.50  and  $2.50. 

Miss  Fisher,  ii  Buff  urn  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 
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Pruning   and  Planting— Young  lady   desires  pruning  of   shrubs   and  trees, 
planting  of  flower  and  shrub  gardens.     Address  Hilda  N.  Olsen,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

A  limited  amount  of  pure  extra  heavy  Maple  Syrup  at  $3-5°  a  gallon;  $2.00  a 
half  gallon.  Mrs.  Justus  Erhardt,  Riverton,  Vermont. 

Send  us  your  prepared  rags  and  we  will  make  you  attractive  woven  rugs.     We 
have  on  sale  woven  rugs,  braided  rugs,  and  babies'  knit  garments. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Alexander,  38  Oak  Street,  Ellsworth,  Maine. 


"Black  Flemish"  Giant  Rabbits,  $75c.  to  $3.00.     German  Iris  roots,  blue  and 
orange,  with  Marson  markings,  15c.  each.       Mrs.  A.  F.  Bean,  Mt.  Vernon,  Maine. 

Absolutely  pure  Maple  sweets. 

First  run  Maple  Syrup,  extra  heavy,  $3.00  per  gallon. 

Maple   Cream  and   Sugar. 

Popcorn  seed,  15c.  per  pound. 

$5.00  orders  postpaid   fourth  zone. 

Underlea  Farm,  Putney,  Vermont. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH. 

THE  animal  dues  are  now  payable   (March   1).     Members  of  this 
branch  please  send  them  promptly  to  the  Branch  Treasurer,  Miss 
E.  P.  Stewardson,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.     Active  membership,  $2. 

Sustaining  membership,  $5. 


There  was  a  Flower  Fair  at  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Girls'  Club,  1525  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  from  nine  to  five  o'clock, 
March  25  and  26,  where  one  could  buy  all  kinds  of  Easter  gifts — 
Easter  plants,  cake  and  candy,  hats,  waists,  stockings,  pottery  and  bas- 
kets and  things  for  the  garden;  also  fresh  eggs  and  butter;  and  a  special 
show  of  puppies  and  kittens  for  the  children.  A  cordial  invitation  was 
extended  to  all  members  of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Branch,  with  which  the  League  is  co-operating. 


A  subscription  luncheon  in  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  was 
given  on  March  17.  Five  members  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion were  among  the  speakers — Mrs.  George  U.  Crokler,  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Lee,  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Mr.  John  L.  Doan  and  Miss  Emily  Exley. 
The  school  opened  early  in  191 1  with  five  students  and  two  teachers 
It  has  so  far  graduated  35  students,  and  over  300  other  women  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  special  and  summer  courses.  Mr.  Doan  has 
been  an  instructor  at  the  school  since  September,  191 1,  and  Miss  Exley 
was  in  the  first  graduating  class.  The  anniversary  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  special  plea  for  funds  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  work  of  the 
school. 
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Reliable 

Flower,   Vegetable    Seeds 

and  Bulbs 

Complete  Spring  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application 

THOMAS  J.  GREY   CO. 

The  Seedsmen 

1  6  South  Market  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


FLORIST 

IMPORTER    OF    ITALIAN 
ARTS    AND    ANTIQUES 

338-342    BOYLSTON    STREET.  BOSTON 


"Victory"  Fertilizer 

High  Grade        Odorless 

For   Farm.   Garden,    Lawn   and    Greenhouse 

Send  25c  by  mail  for  6  oz    Package  of 

"Victory"  Plant  Food 

"Dextrogerm" 

The  New  Process  of  Plant  Feeding 

Special  Tree  Treatment 

Write  fo  r  L  it  era  lit  re 

International  Products  Corporation 
132  Boylston  Street  Boston.  Mass. 

For   Complete  Garden  Service 


^"^WRITE  \JOK  KJ  CALL 


Gardening  Illustrated,  published  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  mailed  to  all  customers  and  on 
request  ;  lists  seeds,  bulbs,  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  supplies. 

Chicago  New  York 

10-12  W.  Randolph  St.         41-43  Barclay  St. 


AN  APPEAL. 

^~D  ECAUSE  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  loyal  and  efficient  war 
-D      work  done  by  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, I  am  writing  to  ask  of  you  an  equally  important  service  for  the 
poor  and  sick  of  our  city. 

"Many  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  other  illnesses  and 
ought  to  live  in  the  open  air,  but  have  insufficient  clothing  to  keep  them 
warm.  Undernourished  and  delicate  children  will  soon  be  sent  to  sum- 
mer camps  and  will  arrive  ill-clad  and  ill-equipped  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  health-giving  sea  breezes.  This  clothing  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  unable  to  furnish  because  of 
insufficient  funds  to  meet  the  even  more  urgent  needs  of  this  time  of 
unemployment.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  organize  a  sweater- 
knitting  campaign  and  to  ask  the  women  who  responded  so  finely  in 
other  great  emergencies  to  help  now  the  men,  women  and  children  in 
our  city.    We  can  wisely  use  as  many  as  25,000  sweaters. 

"The  A.  I.  C.  P.  will  furnish  free  all  the  wool  required  and  give  full 
instructions  regarding  details.  Will  you  not  appoint  a  member  of  your 
organization  who  will  make  herself  responsible  for  the  receiving  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  wool  and  ask  her  to  communicate  with  us? 

"Hoping  that  we  may  surely  count  on  your  help, 

"Katharine  B.  Barnes  (Mrs.  Courtlandt  D.  Barnes)." 

Editor's  Note. — If  any  of  our  members  are  interested  in  this  appeal, 
kindly  send  word  to  our  Secretary. 


A   PERPETUAL   SPINACH 

An  Exclusive  Novelty 

DEVELOPED  by  ourselves,  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  A  real  spinach  you  can  cut 
and  recut,  and  it  will  come  and  come  again. 
Not  a  Swiss  Chard,  but  a  big-leaved,  quick- 
growing  summer  and  fall  Spinach,  which  takes 
the  place  of  all  other  varieties.  A  two-ounce 
package  will  cost  you  only  $1.00,  and  is  enough 
to  supply  the  table  with  this  delicious  Spinach 
for  the  whole  summer. 

5el?lii)<$'8  Jeeds 

24  West  59th  Street     New  York  City 


Established     1866. 

EVERGREENS 

A  choice  lot  of  Colorado  Blue  and  Green  Spruce 

and  Concolor  Fir  in  Larger  Sizes 

Red    Cedar 

Naperville    Nurseries 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Long   Distance:   Naperville  One 

Headquarters   for    Trees,    Shrubs    and 
Perennials  for  your  Landscape  Work. 

PERENNIALS 


HALL  TAVERN  FARM 

High  Grade 
Jersey   Cattle 

Mohawk  Trail,  East  Charlemont.Mass. 
Post  Office,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

CONANT  BROS.  COMPANY 

Makers  of 

Mirrors,  Cabinets  and  Fixtures 

FOR  THE  BATHROOM 

2  1   Vine  Street 

Somerville.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C 


THE  BEST  Ss 


BULBS 

Are  offered  in  our  various 
catalogues,  which  are  issued  in 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Copies  mailed  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  publication.  Write 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

PURE  PRODUCTS 

10  Freshly  Made  Maple  Sugar  Hearts 

$1.20  per  pound;  65  cents  ]/2  pound, 
postpaid 

ALICE  BROWN 
Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List 


RICE   FARM 

Brattleboro  Vermont 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson     W.  S.  Betterley 
Owner  Manager 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Guernsey  Butter 

Bronze  Turkeys 

Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

O.  I.  C.  Swine 

Maple  Syrup 

Honey 
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Rate,  ten,  cents  per  line.     Copy  must  be  sent  to 
National  Office  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 


ATIVE   PLANTS    AlfD    FERNS/   After, y 

■  May  Tst,.  Maidenhair, :  bloodreot;  hepatic?,'. 

Christmas    ferrffl,eheckerberry,    showy '  orchid,    '.',- 

20  cents  each- by .'parcel  post .  'Evergreen  Farm,  ■-■ 

Salisbury,  Conn.*'  ..  .,,  ;'.. 


TRIS  A  SPECIALTY— Plants  for  the  Hardy 
A  Garden.  Send  for  price  list  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Lyman,  Marygold  Farm,  2244  Cortr 
land  Avenue,  Onandaga  Valley,  _N.  Y. 


QTERILE  WHITE  EGGS  by ,  parcel  post, 
O  The  Mill  Road  Poultry  Farm,  Sarahsville, 
Ohio  (Southeastern  Ohio). 

T>  ELGIAN  HARES,  eligible  for  registering. 
•M  Raise  for  food — good  as  chicken.  Guinea 
Pigs,  fine.  pets.  .  Make  some  child  happy  by 
.  presenting  a-  pair.  Marmalades,  'Conserves  and 
Jams  in  4-oz.  jars,  just  right  to  carry  for 
lunch   ,  Fresh    Eggs,    Flower   Seeds   and   Corn 


to   pop;     Write   to    Mrs.    S. 
Winfield,  N.  JJ 


B._Woodr  West 


PEAFOWL  (Pave  cristate)   for  sale.     Pairs, 
Singles    or ''Tries.      Mary     Duncan     Mc- 
-Cuddy,    Russellville,    Ky.  ' 


HONEY  put  np;  by  the  Bee" Club,  s .-pound, 
can,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00;  16  oz.  jar, 
postage  prepaid,  6qc.;  2  oz.  -jar  (6. in  box), 
postage  prepaid,  $i.oo.  Order  from  Miss  L. 
E.  Wright,  •  "Waldheim,"  Logan,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


pURRANT,  JUICE  READY  FOR  CUR-. 
'.V  RANT  JELLY.— Have  fresh,  unadulter- 
ated jelly  at  any  time  during  the  year  by 
boiling:  1uice  and  adding  sugar.  Directions  op 
every  jar.  a-qt  jar,  $2.25;  i-qt.  jar,  $1.25. 
Send  35c.  for  one-half  pint  sample.  Made  and 
sold  by   Miss   Marion   Turtle,   HornqlV  N.  Y. 


T  ECTURE  ON  ENGLISH-  GARDENS,  Mus- 
Lj  trated  with  original  slides.  .Terms,  $25 
and  travelling  expenses.  '•'•  Miss  Hilda Loines, 
3  Pierrepqnt  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


p  ANDlED.  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL,.  Crisp  and 
\<  .  fruity,  made  from  Southern  recipe.  Half, 
pound  box,  postpaid.  65  cents.  .Kumquat  Mar- 
malade, 40  cents  a  jar;  Orange  Marmalade.  35 
cents  a. jar.  'Miss  A.  M.  Goodrich;  Sylvan 
-Shore,   Winter  Park,  Florida.,  ^ 


D  UTTER,  EGGS,  PEACH  SYRUP,  t  Pe- 
*+ ■  kingese  puppies,  pedigree  from  Imperial 
Palace  of  Peldhg.  Woodmerc  Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,'.  N.  "Y.-:    '  ■  ',.■,.'.•:     ■',; 


CWEATERS,  4nU  or  crocheted!  Marmalades; 
V  -Jellies  and  Jams.  Send  for  price  list; 
Mrs.    Clan*    Belle     Curtis,    Wappingers    Falls,' 


GROW  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS.  We 
offer  well-grown,  2-year-old  Roots  from 
^seed  from  Concord^  Mass.,  where .  this  ru9t- 
,,  resistant,  high-yielding,  giant  strain  was  de-v 
veloped  in'  Ten  ^Years'  Testing'  and  Selection  ' 
under  direction  of  Bureau  of  Plant  .Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  '  75c.  for 
dozen;  $2.25  for  go;  $4.00.  for,  100;  $2$  for, 
1,000.  M  V.  Landmann,  Fosgate  Farmst.  Ex-  ^ 
perimentai  Division, ,  Gr anbury ,\  N.  J-  ' 


DAHLIA    AND    GLADIOLI   BULBS,    rbc,      : 
each.    'Cream  nut  earidy;  crocheted  baby  • 
eapsj   Maidenhair  and  Christmas  ferns,   patch*    ' 
wosk   guilts,   star  'design.     Miss   Savilla   Ash, 
Stillwater,  Pepna...  .--'..,...■:; 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE.  ,  ' P 
TheVSchooi^  of   Horticulture   for   Women, ^    *j 
Ambler,    Pa.  •  (iff   miles    from  v.Philadelpbia),  ^ 
offers  ^in  August  Course  in  Ploriculture,  Vege- 
table   Gardening,'  Fruit   Growing   and  Canning 
and  \  Preserving.     Practical    work    out-of-doors 
forms  n  large  part  "of  ..the"-. schedule.    Teachers 
'  will   be '•'-  especially   interested    in     this    eourse.- 
Circular  -upon-  application;-  v  Elizabeth  .Lelghton 
Lee,   Director.  ■•.;    .      '•  ■  ■  '     __   ■■  '■  7 


ANNUAL  ASTER  .PLANTS.  Ikdpfaimura, 
**  -  Perennial;  Phlox  and-  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mum Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs.  "Suggestions  for 
planning,  flower  "gardens  upon  application.  Miss 
K.  W.  Reld,  44  Vernon  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non,  N.-X-.V-  .  ..'■  ■•!■'     ,■>       •       •'-'      ■'     '■'■- 


ROFESSIONAL  ADVICE  given  on.,  all 
horticultural  subjectsi  For-  the  benefit  of 
those:  Jiving  -,  at  a  distance,  we-  can  advise - 
through- e'orrespondenee,  if  desired.  .We  ean 
help  yon  ..plan  your  flower  garden*  with  respect 
to  artistic  color  combinations  and  succession' 
of  bloom.'  Let  us  -also  plan  . your.:. Vegetable 
garden,  and  avoid  waste,  Cloud  &  Cloud 
(Graduates  of-  the  School  of  Horticulture  for 
Women;  Ambler,  Pa.),  103  Wister  Road, 
Ardmore,  Pai  . .  "  '••'"" 


PLANTED. 
Perennials  and  annuals  for  sale.  Clara 
M.  Boltz,  care  John  P.  P.  -Lathrop,  Civil  and 
Landscape  Engineer, "  6324  City  Line,  Over- 
brook,  Philadelphia,  Pa<.    .      ■-..- 
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nn  O    the    Members   of    the    Woman's    National    Farm    and    Garden 
J-        Association: 

In  coming  into  office  as  successor  to  Mrs.  Francis  King,  I  feel  very 
humble,  for  she  has  certainly  been  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  us  all. 

The  exhibition  which  we  have  just  held  for  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  taught 
us  much  of  the  needs  of  the  Association.  First  of  all,  it  has  taught  the 
help  which  we  can  give  to  all  our  universities  and  schools  of  landscape 
architecture  and  agriculture  through  exhibitions,  scholarships  and  in 
advice  in  vocational  lines  and  in  giving  support  to  the  measures  for 
improvement  and  extension  which  are  being  agitated. 

One  of  the  important  aftermaths  of  the  war  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  young  and  old  for  industrial  rather  than  rural  life. 

"Hope  lies  in  agriculture"  is  a  fitting  motto  for  the  present  day. 
The  study  of  dairy  work,  poultry  raising,  orcharding,  market  gardening" 
should  be  encouraged  for  many  of  the  young  women  who  love  the  coun- 
try, and  hand  in  hand  with  it  a  course  in  household  economics,  which 
will  fit  a  woman"  for  positions  which  are  now  open  as  county  agents  and 
home  demonstrators.  We  should  all  study  carefully  the  science  of 
making  the  life  of  a  farmer's  wife  more  possible  by  making  it  pleasanter 
and  easier  and  helping  her  in  every  way  to  make  her  part  in  the  com- 
munity and  not  be  simply  a  household  drudge.  Through  the  States 
Relation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  we 
can  all  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 
Our  Bulletin  can  bind  us  together  in  thought  and  action  and  through 
its  medium  we  can  have  an  exchange  of  ideas,  a  questionnaire  with  ques- 
tions and  answers,  a  special  committee  to  advise  on  the  planting  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees,  a  co-operation  committee  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  other  associations.  These  associations  should  in- 
clude the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers,  the  Friends 
of  our  Native  Landscape,  the  National  Audubon  Society ;  National  Plant, 
Fruit  and  Flower  Guild;  national  societies  for  special  plants,  such  as 
iris,  peony,  dahlia,  sweet  pea,  rose,  gladiolus,  etc. ;  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  inter- 
national co-operation  with  the  National  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
and  the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union  of  London. 
<—  The  files  of  our  national  office  are  valuable  to  suggest  the  names 

en  of  lecturers  on  different  subjects  for  information  regarding  our  universi- 
*~~  ties  and  schools  for  catalogues  of  plants  and  seeds  and  in  giving  records 
^of  various  activities  of  the  Association. 
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Students  of  horticulture  who  cannot  procure  education  away  from 
home  can  always  be  helped  through  our  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
choice  of  books  for  home  reading. 

Our  New  England  branch  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  mar- 
keting of  products  in  a  practical  way  with  its  Christmas  market  and 
weekly  sales,  and  the  Winter  Shop  in  New  York  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  many  to  display  their  goods. 

Let  us  now  spread  the  knowledge  which  only  our  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  have  and  make  our  country  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
Through  the  Home  Bureau  and  the  Farm  Bureau  let  us  work  with  them 
and  through  our  universities  and  schools  let  us  help  put  into  the  field 
of  horticulture  and  agriculture  as  many  people  as  possible  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  rural  communities. 

Sarah  B.  Tyson. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York  City,  April  18,  1921. 

MY  Dear  Miss  Webb: 
As  retiring  president  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Association,  I  wish  to  congratulate  its  membership  on  its  new  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Russell  Tyson.  Mrs.  Tyson's  achievements  and  special  qual- 
ities fit  her  particularly  to  be  our  leader  now,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
happiness  to  me  that  she  is  now  in  office.  I  call  upon  every  member, 
every  branch,  to  support  Mrs.  Tyson  with  all  that  whole-heartedness 
which  I  so  well  know  they  possess,  that  this  vital  and  beneficent  work 
may  prosper  more  and  more. 

Also  may  I  say  one  word  of  thanks  to  those  officers,  members  of 
Council  and  of  the  Association,  especially  to  our  retiring  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Charles  Dyer  Norton,  who  have  in  the  national  office  worked  with  and 
for  us  so  devotedly.  Their  services  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  nor  will 
yours,  my  dear  Miss  Webb,  whose  efficient  labors  have  been  of  high 
value  to  the  Association. 

With  warm,  personal  regard,  believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louisa  Yeomans  King. 
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THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE 

HE  national  office  was  moved  to  Chicago  the  first  of  May.  Its 
present  address  is  1728  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  which  is 
more  convenient  for  our  newly  elected  president,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson, 
than  an  office  in  New  York  could  be. 

The  Bulletin  will  continue  for  the  present  under  the  editorship  of 
Mrs.  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  whose  address  after  the  first  of  May  is  Salis- 
bury, Conn.  All  communications  regarding  the  Bulletin  should  be 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Ingersoll. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  on  Thursday,  April  14th.  Below  are  extracts  from 
a  few  of  the  reports  telling  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

New  England 

Wcllesley  Community  Market. — The  Wellesley  Community  Market, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  New  England  Branch,  opened  July  28th  and 
closed  in  October,  after  a  gratifying  season.  Mrs.  Rollins,  chairman  of 
the  market,  and  Mrs.  Fowler,  treasurer,  report  the  most  successful  year 
of  the  three  that  the  market  has  been  held.  The  total  number  of  sales 
for  the  twenty-two  days  the  market  was  open  being  6882  and  the  total 
receipts  $1916.74. 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  League. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
League,  the  home  bureau  joined  in  the  exposition  at  Springfield,  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  and  the  New  England  branch  accepted  the  invitation  extended 
to  it  to  share  in  this  exhibit. 

The  decorative  treatment  of  the  grounds  about  the  group  of  cottages, 
a  harvested  garden  for  a  family  of  six,  and  a  cottage  exhibit  of  products 
of  our  members,  constituted  our  contribution. 

The  wide  publicity  gained  from  the  many  thousands  who  passed 
through  the  cottage  was  of  great  value  to  our  Association. 

The  Saturday  Morning  Food  Sale. — The  Saturday  Morning  Food 
Sale  opened  in  November.  The  eggs,  home-made  cake  and  cookies, 
jellies,  preserves,  fresh  flowers,  etc.,  from  consignors  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine,  find  ready  purchasers 
among  members  and  friends. 

Abigail  Adams  Dormitory. — Besides  the  usual  assistance  given  the 
young  women  through  scholarships  (six  being  granted  this  year),  the 
Executive  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  furnishing  and  equipping 
the  living  rooms  at  the  Abigail  Adams  Dormitory  for  Women  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  raising  two  thousand 
dollars  for  this  purpose,  the  state  appropriation  having  been  sufficient  for 
furnishing  the  sleeping  rooms  only. 

Membership. — Particularly  gratifying  has  been  the  steady  increase  in 
membership.  At  present  the  New  England  branch  numbers  over  900,  and 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  covering  the  different  counties  in  Massachusetts 
is  under  way,  under  our  newly  appointed  chairman  of  membership, 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies. 

Youngstown 

The  Youngstown  Garden  Club  has  forty-nine  active  and  seventeen 
associate  members.  Its  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hartshorn; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ritchie;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Caroline 
Smith;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock. 
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In  October  the  club  held  a  sale  of  plants  and  bulbs  donated  from  the 
gardens  of  members.  They  cleared  more  than  $275.00,  $200.00  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  National  Association  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund. 
Tri-City  Garden  Club 

New  officers  of  Tri-City  Garden  Club  are :  President,  Mrs.  P.  T. 
Burrows;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Koehler ;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  John  Hauberg;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  George  N.  Peek;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs.  Gus  Tegeler. 

Garden  Club  of  the  Oranges 

The  Garden  Club  of  the  Oranges  has  a  membership  of  fifty-five  and 
a  waiting  list  of  forty.  During  the  year  it  has  held  ten  meetings  and  had 
eight  lectures.  It  has  also  held  garden  exhibits,  giving  blue  ribbons  to 
winners  among  members  and  money  to  paid  gardeners. 

The  new  officers  are:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Heald ;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Douglas  F.  Cox;  secretary,  Mrs.  Percy  Ingalls. 

National  Office 

The  employment  bureau  has  become  an  important  feature  of  our 
work.  Last  spring  and  summer  the  national  office  placed  directly  or 
indirectly  about  fifty  women  in  farm  or  garden  work,  salaries  ranging 
from  $15  to  $100  a  month  with  living  expenses. 

This  spring  there  has  been  the  usual  demand  for  early  positions, 
but,  strange  to  say,  fewer  girls  have  applied  for  work.  These  early 
positions  require  some  training  or  experience,  and  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  girls  who  were  qualified  for  the  work.  Thus  far  six  positions 
have  been  filled :  One  in  poultry  work ;  one  to  take  charge  of  a  garden 
in  connection  with  a  tea  house;  one  to  make  and  take  charge  of  a 
family  garden ;  one  to  develop  a  truck  garden  in  connection  with  a  com- 
munity canning  center ;  two  for  work  on  a  general  farm.  Other  positions 
pending  are  two  as  supervisors  of  children's  gardens,  two  to  make  and 
care  for  a  garden  to  supply  an  institution  of  about  one  hundred  inmates, 
one  for  three  months'  work  in  a  garden,  planting  and  caring  for  it  for 
early  summer  use,  one  as  companion  and  assistant  in  flower  gardening 
and,  if  satisfactory,  to  go  to  Florida  in  winter  as  companion — this  also 
requires  ability  to  run  a  car,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  girl  with  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  who  can  drive  a  car — one  to  teach  gardening  in 
a  colored  school  in  the  south  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  September. 

During  the  past  year  580  new  members  have  joined  the  Association, 
making  the  total  membership  2530. 

Our  Retiring  President 
Miss  Loines  expressed  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all  members  to 
Mrs.  King  for  her  loving  and  faithful  service  during  the  seven  years  of 
her  presidency.  She  said,  "We  feel  that  Mrs.  King  is  not  leaving  us, 
but  simply  being  relieved  of  a  burden  which  she  has  borne  for  many  years 
and  of  which  she  should  be  relieved,  leaving  her  the  joy  of  the  work  in 
which  she  is  to  continue."     On  behalf  of  the  association  Miss  Loines 
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presented  Mrs.  King-  with  a  copy  of  "Gardens,  Old  and  New"  as  a  small 
token  of  regard  with  the  hope  that  these  volumes  might  be  of  use  to  her 
in  her  writing,  which  means  so  much  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  but  to  the  whole  garden  world,  and  has  brought  so  much  joy 
and  encouragement  to  all  amateurs. 

New  Officers 

President,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  George  U. 
Crocker ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Phelps ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
P.  L.  Richtmyer. 

Members  of  the  Council  to  serve  three  years :  Mrs.  Newton  B. 
Ashby,  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Doughty,  Mrs.  Leslie 
E.  Hildreth,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Lee,  Mrs.  William  H.  Mercur,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Montague,  Miss  Ida  H.  Ogilvie,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Rosenstone,  Mrs.  Donald  J. 
Warner. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH. 

MEMBERS  are  reminded  of  the  Country  Market  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Devon  Horse  Show,  May  25th,  26th,  27th, 
28th  and  30th.  This  will  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  branch 
and  every  member  is  •:  urged  to  take  an  active  interest  and  make  the 
market  a  success. 

The  first  eastern  sale  held  at  1525  Locust  Street  by  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  and  with  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Branch  was  asked  to  co-operate,  was  very  successful,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  few  members  who  sent  consignments.  Miss  Anna  Rich- 
ardson sent  painted  oil  cloth  bib  sets  appropriately  decorated  with  bunnies, 
Miss  Letitia  Wright  sent  honey  in  16  oz.  jars,  also  boxes  containing  6 
individual  jars,  besides  several  dozen  individual  glasses.  Miss  Clara  M. 
Boltz  sent  daffodils  and  flowering  plants.  The  daffodils  sold  immediately 
and  the  committee  asked  for  two  hundred  for  the  second  day's  sale.  The 
daffodil  bulbs  were  imported  directly  from  Holland  and  grown  by  Miss 
Boltz  at  Overbrook  Gardens,  6324  City  Line,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  hoped  the  Pennsylvania  branch  will  have  its  own  booth  next  year  and 
that  every  member  will  be  represented. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Branch  held  at  the  College 
Club  on  Friday,  April  8th,  preceding  luncheon,  was  largely  attended. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Honorary  President,  Miss  Helen 
Holmes ;  active  president,  Mrs.  George  U.  Crocker. 

Vice-Presiden  ts 
Massachusetts :  Mrs.  William  C.  Conant,  Miss  Marian  R.  Case,  Mrs. 
James  D.  Colt,  Mrs.  James  M.  Newell. 
Maine :  Mrs.  Allen  P.  Stevens. 

New  Hampshire:  Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Sawyer. 
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Vermont :  Mrs.  Hiram  U.  King,  Mrs.  Edward  Curtis  Stevens. 

Connecticut:  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Warner. 

Rhode  Island :  Miss  Julia  Lippitt  Mauran. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  N.  F.  Conant. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  market  at  4  Joy  Street,  begun  on  November 
13th,  eggs,  cookies,  cake,  fresh  flowers,  etc.,  find  ready  customers.  These 
sales  will  continue  through  May,  and  will  recommence  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. The  "Mending  Bureau"  solicits  work  for  its  listed  members,  in- 
cluding hemstitching,  fine  hemming,  children's  rompers  and  smocks  copied 
at  reasonable  rates;  handkerchiefs  with  rolled  edges  done  neatly,  in  color 
or  white.    Apply  at  the  office. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  branch  will  be  held  by  invitation  of  Miss 
Marian  R.  Case,  at  Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  on 
Wednesday,  June  8th,  when  Mrs.  John  C.  Wister,  president  of  the  Iris 
Society,  will  be  the  speaker. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  member  that  during  the  summer  months 
groups  of  members  might  care  to  arrange  to  visit  various  interesting  farms 
and  gardens,  and  extends  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  her  gladiolus 
garden.    All  those  interested  will  please  communicate  with  the  office. 

Various  horticultural  organizations  are  interesting  themselves  in  the 
problem  of  the  preservation  of  our  native  wild  flowers.  Our  members 
are  especially  urged  at  this  season  to  use  their  influence  against  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  mountain  laurel. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Fresh  eggs,  dressed   fowl  and  chicken,   glass  canned   fruits,   vegetables,   jams 
and  jellies.     Order  early.     Native  flowers  and  ferns   for  Wild  Gardens. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards,  So.  Lynchboro,  N.  H. 

Wild  flower  roots,  botanical  specimens $  .25 

Old-fashioned  blush  and  cabbage  roses 1.00 

Other  old-fashioned  flowers 50 

Angel  food   I.00 

Cream  cookies,  per  dozen 50 

Bessie  D.  Leonard,  Leonard  Farm,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Nobscot  Mountain  Tea  House,  State  Road  West,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Phone  3-13.  Open  all  the  year.  Lunch,  supper,  afternoon  tea,  attractively  served 
by  the  Open  Fires.     Hours,  12  Noon — 8  P.  M. 

Orders  taken  now  to  fill  next  summer  for  pint  jars  of: 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  at 55 

Peas  at 50 

Golden  Wax  String  Beans  at 45 

Endive,    Swiss    Chard,    Small    Beets,    Small    Carrots   and 

Salad  Jars  at 40 

Mrs.  S.  Lucy  Johnson,  Maplewood  Farm,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Christmas  trees,   ferns  and  greenery.     Maple    sugar    syrup    and    confections. 
Lamb's  wool  and  angora  filled  quilts.     Wool  yarns  and  farm  goodies. 
Wake  Robin  Folks,  Wake  Robin  Farms,  Rochester,  Vt. 

Irises.- — Bearded  Irises,  including  many  of  Farr's  seedlings.  Also  Orientalis 
Siberica,  purple  and  white.  Dwarf  Irises  of  all  colors.  Strawberry  plants,  late 
giant  pot  grown,  75c.  per  dozen.      Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Clark,  Sunnymede,  Sharon,  Mass. 
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Send  for  your  Sweethearts.  Pure  Maple  Sugar.  Freshly  made  hearts.  One 
pound,  $1.20,  postpaid;  one-half  pound,  70  cents,  postpaid.  Send  for  price  list  of 
other  maple  products.  Alice  Brown,  Mohawk  Trail,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

By  Parcel  Post— Sterile  Table  Eggs,  Soft  Roasters  and  Broilers,  Hatching  Eggs, 
day-old  chicks,  squab  pullets  and  breeding  stock  from  Bred  to  Lay  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

Home  Hulled  Corn 75c.  per  2  quart  jar,  45c.  per  quart. 

Angel  Gingerbread 50c.  per  loaf. 

Ribbon  Cookies 50c.  per  dozen. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hanscom,  Hermitage  Farm,  No.  Berwick,  Maine. 

Wild   Strawberry  Jam $1.00  per  pt. 

Blueberries    75  per  qt. 

String  Beans 65  per  qt. 

Peas 45  per  pt. 

Fresh  Eggs   85  per  dz. 

Mrs.  A.   R.  Libby,  Box  27,  Yarmouth,   Maine. 

Eighteen  packets  of  tested  seeds  for  $1.00;  Bantam  Corn;  Beans,  Kentucky 
Wonder,  Cranberry;  Peas,  Marvel;  Carrot;  Parsnip;  Sugar  Pumpkin;  Turnip, 
Summer,  Winter ;  Sunflower  Beet ;  Hubbard  Squash ;  Lettuce,  Boston ;  Cucumber, 
White  Spine;  Radish,  Giant;  Asters;  Candytuft;  African  Poppy;  Canned  Berries; 
Eggs  for  hatching,  eating,  or  waterglassing — Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Addie  Graves,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Aprons,  children's  dresses,  romper  suits  and  boys'  suits  to  order.  Butternut 
meats,  $1.00  per  box.     Maple  nut  candy,  $1.00  per  pound. 

Miss  Ethel  G.  Kerr,  Putney,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  Leonard  Strang,  Landscape  Architect,  Leominster,  Mass.,  offers 
to  women's  clubs,  or  garden  associations,  lectures  on  home  grounds,  gardens  and 
related  topics,  singly  or  in  series.     Write  for  terms. 

Honey,  pure,  thick,  rich  and  delicious,  direct  from  the  bee — 3  pounds,  $1.10; 
5  pounds,  $1.00,  second  zone.  3  pounds,  $1.20;  5  pounds,  $2.00,  fourth  zone.  Order 
from  Mrs.  B.  D.  Cook,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

White  Strawberry  Plants,  bearing  cream  white  berries,  of  a  fine,  delicate  flavor; 
a  great  favorite  with  many.  Very  hardy.  50  cents  per  dozen.  Would  like  to  corre- 
spond with  members  interested  in  music. 

Lillian  Elsworth,  Box  56,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Pure  Vermont  Maple  Sugar,  2  quarts,  $2.25 ;  1  gallon,  $3.00.     Rush  order. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lamson,  Dover,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE — Roots  of  White  and  Mixed  Columbine,  Ribbon  Grass,  Bishop's 
Weed,  Ground  Ivy.    60  cents  per  dozen.     Archilla,  three  roots  for  25  cents. 

S.   E.   Abbott,  North   Andover,   Mass. 

Soft  Maple  Sugar,  11  oz.  pails  boxed,  85  cents  each;  one-half  dozen  pails,  $5.00; 
one  dozen  pails,  $9.60.  Maple  Creams,  per  pound,  $1.50.  "Gifts  that  are  different." 
Send  for  price  list.     Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Benson,  Vermont. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Kellogg,  Benson,  Vermont. 

Vermont  Walnut  Meats  in  one-half  pound  and  one-quarter  pound  containers, 
60  cents  and  35  cents.  Filled  Cookies,  Sour  Cream  Filling,  Walnut  Filling,  Raisin 
Filling,  50  cents  per  dozen.  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Walker,  Benson,  Vermont. 

Green  String  Beans,  45c.  a  quart ;  Corn,  50c.  a  quart ;  Peas,  35c.  a  pint ;  Summer 
Squash,  40c.  a  quart;  Beets,  50c.  a  quart;  Spinach,  45c.  a  quart;  Beet  Greens,  40c. 
a  quart;  Blueberries,  35c.  a  pint;  Pears,  80c.  a  quart;  Apple  Jelly,  30c.  a  glass; 
Mustard  Pickle,  50c.  a  jar.  Quart  and  pint  jars  returnable  at  10c.  apiece,  if  re- 
turned in  good  shape.     Orders  taken  for  the  coming  year. 

Edith  T.  Grant,  Clearwater  Farm,  Charlemont,  Mass. 
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PRUNING  AND  PLANTING— Young  lady  desires  pruning  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  planting  of  flower  gardens  and  shrub  gardens.     Address : 

Hilda  N.  Olsen,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

A  limited  amount  of  pure,  extra  heavy  Maple  Syrup  at  $3.50  a  gallon,  $2.00  a 
half  gallon.  Mrs.  Justus  Erhardt,  Riverton,  Vermont. 

Send  us  your  prepared  rags  and  we  will  make  you  attractive  woven  rugs.  We 
have  on  sale  woven  rag  rugs,  braided  rugs,  and  babies'  knit  garments. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Alexander,  38  Oak  Street,  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

"Black  Flemish"  GIANT  RABBITS,  $75c.  to  $3.00.  German  Iris  Roots,  blue 
and  orange,  with  Mason  markings,  15c.  each.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Bean,  Mt.  Vernon,  Me. 

Absolutely  pure  Maple  Sweets.  First  run  Maple  Syrup,  extra  heavy,  $3.00  per 
gallon.  Maple  Cream  and  Sugar.  Popcorn  seed,  15c.  per  pound.  One  dollar  order 
postpaid  fourth  zone.  Underlea  Farm,  Putney,  Vermont. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES,  JAMS  AND  JELLIES.  Orders  taken  for  Tele- 
phone Peas  and  Golden  Bantam  Corn  in  pint  or  quart  glass  jars;  Jams,  including 
Wild  Strawberry,  Elderberry  and  Wild  Grape,  in  2  oz.  and  6  oz.  jars.  Write  for 
price  list.  Miss  L.  M.  Goodrich,  The  Aunt  Hill,  Lee,  Mass. 

Butterfly  Nature  Trays  and  Plaques,  Sandwich  Baskets,  $3.00  upwards. 
Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Fischer  Strain,  introductory  collection,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Miss  Sophie  J.  Fischer,  18  Union  Terrace,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


EELANGER,  THE  VILLAGE  BEAUTIFUL. 


THE  model  village  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bungalow  homes 
painted  attractive  greens,  browns  and  tans.  The  village  is  divided 
into  blocks  of  twelve  houses  each,  prizes  being  offered  for  the  best  kept 
and  most  attractively  planted  front  yards.  Every  house  has  a  good- 
sized  vegetable  garden,  plowed  each  year  by  the  company.  When  more 
land  is  needed  by  a  family,  a  plot  sixty  feet  square  is  given  in  the  big 
community  garden.  A  community  cannery  is  provided,  where  the  wo- 
men can  their  vegetables  and  fruits  under  the  direction  of  an  expert. 

Erlanger  is  not  defaced  by  unsightly  pig  pens  and  cow-sheds.  There 
is  a  community  hoggery,  with  numbered  pens  and  running  water.  The 
breeding  pens,  with  runs,  are  separate.  There  is  a  fine  dairy  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys  owned  by  the  company,  providing  clean  milk  at  cost  for 
the  village  at  large,  this  pure  milk  supply  being  of  especial  benefit  to 
the  small  children  and  babies. 

In  the  greenhouse  and  one  hundred  frames,  vegetable  and  flower 
plants  are  raised  and  sold  for  a  nominal  sum. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  any  members  of  the  Association 
to  visit  Erlanger,  N.  C,  where  the  material  for  the  famous  B.  V.  D. 
underwear  is  made.  Marguerite  MacCreight,  Garden  Director. 


Reliable 

Flower,    Vegetable     Seeds 

and  Bulbs 

Complete  Spring  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application 

THOMAS   J.  GREY    CO. 

The  Seedsmen 

1  6  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FLORIST 

IMPORTER    OF    ITALIAN 

ARTS    AND    ANTIQUES 

i 

338-342    BOYLSTON    STREET,  BOSTON 


Advertising   Rates 

Space  I  year    6  months      .?  months 

I  page $400.00        $280.00        $180.00 

]/2  page 200.00  140.00  90.00 


J4  page 100.00  70.00 

y&  page....     50.00  35.00 


45.00 
22.50 


"Victory"  Fertilizer 

High  Grade        Odorless 

For    Farm.    Garden,    I. awn   and    Greenhouse 

Send  25c  by  mail  for  6  oz    Package  of 

"Victory"  Plant  Food 

"Dextrogerm" 

The  New  Process  of  Plant  Feeding 

Special  Tree  Treatment 

Write  for  Literature 

International  Products  Corporation 

132  Boylston  Street  Boston.  Mass. 

TJ1LLCREST  GARDENS 

sends  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  Willow 
Plate  Teahouse,  Central  Ave- 
nue, Weston,  Massachusetts, 
for  sale,  from  nine  to  twelve 
every  morning. 

VISIT  THE  GARDENS 

opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee,    Woman's    Department 

NATIONAL  CIVIC    FEDERATION 

May  21 — The     Ames     Estates,     North     Easton. 
May   28 — "Rockweld,"    Dedham,    Mrs.    Stephen 

M.    Weld. 
June  4 — "Weld,"     Brookline,     Mrs.     Larz    An- 
derson. 
June   11 — "Faulkner     Farm,"     Brookline,     Mrs. 
E.     D.    Brandegee. 

Admission,   50  cents. 
For    further   information,    apply    to 

NATIONAL    CIVIC    FEDERATION, 
9   Arlington   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


Choice  hand-colored  Easter,  birthday  and  every-day  cards  and  folders.     Prices, 
15c.  upwards.     Packages  of  12,  $1.50  and  $2.50. 

Miss  Fisher,  ii  Buffum  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 


Gardens  planned  and  planted.  Perennials  and  annuals  for  sale.  Clara  M. 
Boltz,  care  John  P.  P.  Lathrop,  Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer,  6324  City  Line, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Balsam  Fir  Pillows  for  sale,  size  12x14  inches,  in  plain  cloth  cover,  at  $1.25 
each.     With  batting  and  silk  cover  at  $5.00  each.     Colors,  pink  and  blue. 

Mrs.  John  Rock,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


COZY  CORNER  CANDIES.— Home-made  candies  of  high  quality)  $1.10  and 
70c.  per  pound,  including  postage  and  careful  packing.     Send  for  price  list. 

Mabel  A.  Van  Doorn,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 


5el?lir)<2's  5eeds 

ALWAYS      YOU      CAN      DEPEND      OX 


SCHLING'S  SEEDS  BEING  DEPENDABLE. 

THEY    ARE   TRUE   TO    TYPE. 

GROW  VIGOROUSLY,  PRODUCE  BOUN- 
TIFULLY. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK  FOR  GARDEN 
LOVERS.     IT'S    FREE. 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN,  Inc. 
24  West  39th  Street     New  York  City 

Established     1866. 

EVERGREENS 

A  choice  lot  of  Colorado  Blue  and  Green  Sprue* 

and  Concolor  Fir  in  Larger  Sizes 

Red    Cedar 

Naperville    Nurseries 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Long   Distance:   Naperville  One 

Headquarters   for    Trees,    Shrubs    and 
Perennials  for  your  Landscape  Work. 

PERENNIALS 


HALL  TAVERN  FARM 

High  Grade 
Jersey   Cattle 

Mohawk  Trail,  East  Charlemont.Mass. 
Post  Office.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 

CONANT  BROS.  COMPANY 

Makers  of 

Mirrors,  Cabinets  and  Fixtures 

FOR  THE  BATHROOM 

2  1   Vine  Street 

Somerville.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  Catalogue  C 


Till?  BFCT    SEEDS 
llUi  DH,M    plants 

============    BULBS 


Are  offered  in  our  various 
catalogues,  which  are  issued  in 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Copies  mailed  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  publication.  Write 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


For  Complete   Garden  Service 

^^^WRITEVyOR  V-/CALL 

Gardening  Illustrated,  published  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  mailed  to  all  customers  and  on 
request  ;  lists  seeds,  bulbs,  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  supplies. 


Chicago 
10-12  W.  Randolph  St. 


New  York 
41-43  Barclay  St. 


RICE    FARM 

Brattleboro  Vermont 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson     W.  S.  Betterley 
Owner  Manager 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Guernsey  Butter 

Bronze  Turkeys 

Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

O.  I.  C.  Swine 

Maple  Syrup 

Honey 
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Members'  Advertising  Column 

Rate,  ten  cents  per  line.     Copy  must  be  sent  to 
National   Office  by  the   15th  of  the  month. 


CTERILE  WHITE  EGGS  by  parcel  post. 
0  The  Mill  Road  Poultry  Farm,  Sarahsville, 
Ohio    (Southeastern  Ohio). 


T3EI.GIAN  HARES,  eligible  for  registering. 
**  Raise  for  food — good  as  chicken.  Guinea 
Pigs,  fine  pets.  Make  some  child  happy  by 
presenting  a  pair.  Marmalades,  Conserves  and 
Jams  in  4-oz.  jars,  just  right  to  carry  for 
lunch.  Fresh  Eggs,  Flower  Seeds  and  Corn 
to  pop.  Write  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Wood,  West 
Winfield,  N.  Y.  \ 


TjONEY  put  up  by  the  Bee  Club.  5  pound 
11  can,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00;  16  oz.  jar, 
postage  prepaid,  60c. ;  2  oz.  jar  (6  in  box), 
postage  prepaid,  $1.00.  Order  from  Miss  L. 
E.  Wright,  "Waldheim,"  Logan,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


pURRANT  JUICE  READY  FOR  CUR- 
^  RANT  JELLY.— Have  fresh,  unadulter- 
ated jelly  at  any  time  during  the  year  by 
boiling  juice  and  adding  sugar.  Directions  on 
every  jar.  2-qt.  jar,  $2.25;  i-qt.  jar,  $1.25. 
Send  35c.  for  one-half  pint  sample.  Made  and 
sold   by    Miss    Marion    Tuttle,    Hornell,    N.    Y. 

T  ECTURE  ON  ENGLISH  GARDENS,  illus 
-L*  trated  with  original  slides.  Terms,  $25 
and  travelling  expenses.  Miss  Hilda  Loines, 
3   Pierrepont  Place,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


D  UTTER,  EGGS,  PEACH  SYRUP.  Pe- 
*J  kingese  puppies,  pedigree  from  Imperial 
Palace  of  Peking.  Woodmere  Fruit  Farm, 
Hector,    N.    Y.  v 


CUMMER  COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE. 
•^  The  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women, 
Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from  Philadelphia') , 
offers  an  August  Course  in  Floriculture,  Vege- 
table Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Canning 
and  Preserving.  Practical  work  out-of-doors 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  schedule.  Teachers 
will  be  especially  interested  in  this  course. 
Two  years  Diploma  course.  Ertrapce,  Sep- 
tember 13th  and  January  17th.  Circular  upon 
application.      Elizabeth    Leighton    Lee,    Director. 


ANNUAL  ASTER  PLANTS,  Delphinium, 
■**  Perennial,  Phlox  and  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mum Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Suggestions  for 
planning  flower  gardens  upon  application.  Miss 
K.  W.  Reid,  44  Vernon  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non,   N.    Y. 


NATIVE  PLANTS  AND  FERNS.  After 
May  1st,  Maidenhair,  bloodroot,  hepatica, 
ferns,  checkerberry,  etc.,  20  cents  each  by 
parcel  post.  No  order  taken  for  less  than 
$1.00.      Evergreen  Farm,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


p  ROW  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS.  We 
*-*  offer  well-grown,  2-year-old  Roots  from 
seed  from  Concord,  Mass.,  where  this  rust- 
resistant,  high-yielding,  giant  strain  was  de- 
veloped in  Ten  Years'  Testing  and  Selection 
under  direction  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  75c.  for 
dozen;  $2.25  for  50;  $4.00  for  100;  $25  for 
1,000.  M.  V.  Landmann,  Fosgate  Farms,  Ex- 
perimental  Division,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


/"I  ARDENS  and  entire  grounds  planned  and 
*-*  planted.  Talks  on  gardening.  Clara  M. 
Boltz,  Landscape  Architect,  with  John  P.  P. 
Lathrop,  Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer,  6324 
City    Line,    Ooverbrook,    Pa. 

rr  OME  CANNED  HULLED  CORN  is  a 
**  food  of  quality,  standing  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  has  made  its  reputation  from  Maine 
to  Virginia,  in  less  than  a  year,  by  its  own 
merit.  With  rich  creamy  milk,  it  forms  an 
entire  meal,  wholesome,  delicious,  and  always 
ready  when  needed.  Prepared  from  high  qual- 
ity yellow  Seed  Corn,  grown  in  New  England. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Liberal  discount  on 
large  orders.  70c.  per  2-quart  jar;  40c.  per 
quart.  Miss  Mary  F.  Hanscom,  Hermitage 
Farm,    North    Berwick,    Maine. 
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ANTED— BLEEDING    HEART    ROOTS. 
Write    Mrs.    C.    B.    Smith, 

Washington,   Conn. 


THE  PLACING  OF  GIRLS. 

THIS  placement  work,  formerly  carried  on  from  our  National  Office, 
will  now  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Household  Occupations 
at  267  Madison  Avenue.  Any  girl  wishing  a  position  in  a  garden  or  on 
a  farm  should  apply  to  Mrs.  Horgan  or  Miss  Light,  at  the  above  address. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  BULLETIN   WHEN    PLACING    AN    ORDER. 


Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
Monthly  Bulletin 

Vol.  VIII.  June,  1921.  No.  12. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Sixth  Country  Life  Conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  County  Work  Department  of  the  International  Committee 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  New  York,  Tuesday,  May 
10th,  1921,  Dr.  D.  Hunter  McAlpin  presiding.  At  the  request  of  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Miss  Ida  Ogilvie 
attended  the  afternoon  session,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Such  questions  as,  "Will  the  Factory  Replace  the  Farm?"  "Will 
Agricultural  Co-operation  Affect  Religion?"  were  discussed. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Mott  deplored  the  lack  of  good  students  for  the  highly 
important  occupations  of  teaching  and  farming — the  best  minds  now 
turning  to  industrial  life. 

Dr.  Wildon  explained  this  in  some  measure  by  referring  to  present 
conditions  in  farm  life,  where  the  farmer  so  frequently  is  an  economic 
failure,  being  exploited  by  capitalists,  although  few  of  his  crops  can  be 
manufactured  in  quantity  as  materials  are  in  industry.  Capitalized  in- 
dustry can  never  fully  dominate  agriculture,  because  of  the  individual 
effort  required  in  many  departments  of  farming,  such  as  in  the  care  of 
animals. 

Professor  Sneddon  also  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  uniformity  of 
production  from  varying  soil,  climate  and  topography.  The  war  brought 
quantity  production  and  standardization  of  products  from  factories  and 
in  some  degree  from  agriculture.  Flour,  fruits  and  sugar  are  now  pro- 
duced and  sold  through  a  combination  of  farm  and  factory  methods. 
Co-operative  marketing  associations  of  farmers  are  really  commercial 
corporations,  but  all  food  production  will  not  completely  go  on  a  cor- 
poration basis,  owing  to  the  large  capital  required.  The  small  farmer 
will  still  grow  the  beets  for  the  factory  and  bring  his  milk  and  cream 
to  the  creamery.  The  modern  tendency  is  thus  no  longer  towards  isola- 
tion. By  means  of  the  automobile,  good  roads,  co-operative  selling, 
shorter  hours  of  work,  companionship  for  wives  and  daughters,  farming 
has  become  a  more  attractive  means  of  livelihood. 

Professor  Lindeman  illustrated  this  by  telling  of  the  breaking  up  of 
southern  plantations  into  small  holdings,  which  practice  crop  rotation, 
and  the  great  extension  of  social  agencies  and  desire  for  such,  especially 
where  there  is  economic  success. 


Miss  Georgina  Lommen  closed  the  program  by  describing  a  school 
of  practical  education  for  farmers'  children  in  Minnesota,  where  one 
thousand  boys  and  girls  study  for  six  months  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture and  then  go  home  for  six  months  to  put  into  practice  what  they 
have  learned. 


AVENUE  A  GARDENS. 

THE  "Avenue  A  Gardens"  have  an  interesting  story  of  industrious 
little  farmers  with  no  opportunities  for  country  life.  Mrs.  James 
Metcalfe,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  City  Gardens 
Club,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  to  present 
this  work  to  the  children  of  some  of  the  private  schools  in  New  York. 
The  object  is  twofold: 

First.  To  assist  the  children  who  can  work,  but  who  cannot  finance 
the  project. 

Second.  To  bring  the  more  sheltered  children  to  a  realization  of 
the  limitations  and  surroundings  of  the  growing  generation  in  the  tene- 
ment districts,  by  acquaintance  with  these  little  gardeners.  This,  we 
believe,  would  be  of  distinct  benefit  and  inspiration  to  the  young  people 
who  raise  the  money.  It  is  hoped  that  a  permanent  arrangement  may 
be  made  whereby  certain  boys  and  girls  will,  year  after  year,  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  plots,  which  means  an  individual  donation  of  ten 
dollars  a  year  per  plot.  The  money  is  needed  to  prepare  the  ground, 
fertilize  it,  purchase  tools  and  seeds,  and  pay  salaries  of  the  director  and 
gardener. 

The  little  farmers  are  most  successful  in  raising  crops.  Through 
the  Guild,  a  bit  of  country  comes  to  them,  and  relieves  the  tedium  of 
the  hot  months  in  the  city  streets.  Last  year  there  was  space  for  only 
three  hundred  children.  This  year  nearly  six  hundred  have  registered 
and  can  be  given  plots — provided  the  funds  are  secured.  The  budget 
for  192 1  is  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Xew  York  City  Branch, 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild. 


A  WEEK-END  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

ACRE  after  acre  of  oats  and  wheat  in  their  spring  green,  waving  in 
the  wind,  mile  after  mile  of  osage  hedges,  make  the  beautiful 
farming  country  around  Monticello,  Illinois,  a  most  picturesque  sight. 
We  went  down  to  "The  Farms"  in  Piatt  County  to  spend  the  week-end 
with  Robert  W.  Allerton,  who  is  farming  about  ten  thousand  acres. 

Two  years  of  corn,  then  oats  or  wheat  and  clover,  make  a  rotation 
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of  crops  which  has  brought  the  land  to  great  fertility.  The  stock  con- 
sists of  six  hundred  steers,  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thusand  swine,  and 
three  hundred  or  more  horses.  The  families  living  on  "The  Farms" 
have  poultry  and  cows  for  their  own  use,  and  there  is  plenty  of  milk 
and  cream  for  Mr.  Allerton's  household  use. 

In  the  spacious  home  one  feels  an  atmosphere  of  England,  and  the 
walled  gardens,  with  their  climbing  peaches  and  pears  fastened  to  the 
brick  walls,  give  also  a  foreign  feeling.  The  borders  of  iris  and  peony 
and  the  Chinese  privet  hedges,  were  in  both  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens. The  cedar-bordered  walks  lead  to  the  grassy  paths  through  the 
woods,  making  beautiful  vistas,  which  one  cannot  soon  forget. 

After  walking  through  the  gardens  and  the  woods,  one  can  turn 
down  the  slope  and  follow  a  path  with  wild  columbine,  violets,  geraniums 
and  wild  phlox  along  the  river's  edge,  and  both  in  sunlight  and  shade 
one  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  farming  country  in  America  than  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  I  hope  many  of  our  members  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  "The  Farms/'  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  which  are  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Sarah  B.  Tyson. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Rural  Science  Series  of  publications,  of  which  Dr.  Liberty  H. 
Bailey  is  editor,  a  book,  "The  Commercial  Apple  Industry  of  North 
America,"  has  recently  been  brought  out  that  possesses  unusual  merit. 
It  is  comprehensive,  specific  and  concise  in  its  treatment  of  apple  culture 
as  an  industry.  The  subject  is  one  of  universal  interest,  but  one  upon 
which  it  has  long  been  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  by  many 
who  are  interested  from  the  standpoint  of  investment. 

The  extent  to  which  the  public  has  been  exploited  by  land  specula- 
tors in  orchard  development  has  been  criminal.  The  writers  of  the  book, 
while  treating  this  phase  of  the  subject  briefly,  have  not  overlooked  its 
importance.  For  more  than  a  century  apple  trees  have  annually  been 
planted  by  the  millions,  yet  this  fruit,  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  de- 
sirable, from  its  high  cost,  to  many  consumers  is  yet  in  the  luxury  list. 

"He  who  plants  a  tree,  plants  for  time,"  applies  to  apple  trees,  which 
under  right  methods  of  propagation  and  cultural  care  may  be  made  a 
source  of  income  and  profit  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  treatment  of  apple  culture  upon  the  basis  of  an  organized  indus- 
try is  timely  and  of  much  value  to  interested  investors.  The  authors  of 
this  book  have  been  most  successful  in  their  treatment  of  a  subject  of 
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large  interest,  in  bringing  to  it  so  much  of  completeness  and  reliable 
information,  for  which  there  is  universal  demand. 

George  T.  Powell,  Consulting  Agriculturist. 

"Pages  from  a  Garden  Xotebook,"  by  Mrs.  Francis  King.  Twenty 
full-page  illustrations.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
We  feel  sure  all  our  members  will  want  the  latest  book  of  our  Honorary 
President,  for  what  could  be  more  interesting  to  garden  lovers  than 
notes  written  from  long  experience  by  such  a  wonderful  gardener  as 
Mrs.  King!  Among  the  chapters  are:  Tulip  Time,  Lilacs  and  Other 
Spring  Flowers,  Bright-Berried  Growth  for  the  Winter  Garden,  and 
The  Arnold  Arboretum:  A  National  Treasure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Secretary,  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association: 

Vmi  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  entitled.  "Beautifying  the  Farmstead,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1087. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  considered  this  publication  and  found  it  to  contain  information  and 
advice  well  prepared,  which,  in  its  opinion,  if  followed,  would  bring  about 
great  improvement  in  the  environment  of  the  average  farmstead  now 
characteristic  of  the  United  States. 

The  Institute  Executive  Committee  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  you  may  find  of  interest: 

"Resolved,  That  an  endorsement  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1087  be 
transmitted  to  the  national  agricultural  societies  and  the  leading  farm 
publications,  with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  architecture  of  farm  buildings,  and  that  in  bringing  about 
such  improvements  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1087  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage. 

"Further  Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee  request  the  Chap- 
ters of  the  Institute,  which  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1087.  give  publicity  to  the  same  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  render  every  possible  service  to  their  rural  communities  in 
bettering  present  conditions." 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin  can  be  obtained  upon  request  of  the  Publica- 
tion Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  C.  Kemper,  Executive  Secretary. 
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My  dear  Miss  Webb: — 

I  received  the  check  all  right,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not 
let  you  know  when  the  term  began. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  to  tell  you  about  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  The  students  are  as  nice  as  can  be,  and  I  enjoy 
dormitory  life  very  much.  The  campus  is  getting  prettier  every  day, 
and  there  are  so  many  wild  flowers  in  the  college  woods.  I  spent  my 
spring  vacation  in  Benton  Harbor,  with  another  girl  who  is  taking  agri- 
culture also. 

This  term  I  am  taking  Organic  Chemistry,  which  I  find  very  inter- 
esting, but  also  rather  hard.  Last  term  in  Botany  I  began  a  study  of 
the  classification  of  plants.  This  term  this  study  is  continued,  beginning 
with  the  ferns.  I  am  also  getting  a  little  practice  in  the  identification  of 
plants.  In  Forestry,  I  am  learning  the  value  of  forests  and  the  care 
of  the  farm  wood  lot.  Wood  shop  is  very  interesting,  as  I  am  using 
tools  that  I  never  used  before.  I  am  also  taking  English  Composition 
and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Although  the  agricultural  course  was  very  interesting  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  becoming  riiore  so  all  the  time,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  the  chance  to  take  it. 

The  Dean  of  Agriculture  owns  a  farm  near  the  college,  and  just 
before  the  spring  vacation  the  two  other  freshmen  girls  who  are  taking 
agriculture  and  myself  helped  him  prune  his  fruit  trees.  In  this  way 
we  learned  a  great  deal  about  pruning  that  we  might  not  have  known 
otherwise. 

The  subjects  I  am  taking  are  all  so  interesting  that  if  I  once  started 
describing  them  I  would  never  get  finished. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  market,  with  chickens,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables, 
plants  and  growing  bulbs  for  sale,  was  held  at  the  Devon  Horse 
Show  and  Country  Fair,  May  25,  26,  27,  28,  30. 

A  series  of  Garden  Days  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  Horticulture 
for  Women  is  being  held  on  Saturdays  in  May  and  June.  The  first  of 
the  series,  May  nth,  was  very  well  attended,  the  gardens  visited  being 
Mrs.  George  Woodward's,  St.  Martin's;  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Taylor's, 
Highland  Station ;  and  Mrs.  F.  Corlies  Morgan's,  Chestnut  Hill. 

THE  JOHN  WOOLMAN  MEMORIAL. 

The  quaint  brick  cottage  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  which  was  built 
by  John  Woolman  for  his  daughter,  was  bought  and  restored  by  the 
John  Woolman  Memorial  Association  in  1915.  The  place  contains  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  thus  allowing  space  for  lawn,  garden  and  orchard. 
The  Association  hopes  to  stress  the  horticultural  side  of  the  venture, 
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since  John  Woolman  himself  was  an  orchardist,  and  tells  us  with  the 
direct  simplicity  that  characterizes  his  Journal:  "Following  my  trade 
as  a  tailor,  I  also  had  a  nursery  of  apple  trees,  in  which  I  employed 
some  of  my  time  in  hoeing,  grafting,  trimming  and  inoculating." 

In  connection  with  the  Memorial,' the  Association  maintains  a  Tea 
Room,  and  there  are  two  guest  rooms  for  over-night  visitors. 

The  lure  of  Woolman  Cottage  takes  several  forms.  It  appeals  to 
those  who  care  for  the  simple-minded  writer  of  "John  Woolman's  Jour- 
nal;" to  those  antiquarian  spirits  who  revel  in  the  excellent  things  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  to  those  who  enjoy  a  bit  of  refreshment  by  the  way; 
and  to  those  who  love  gardens. 

Mount  Holly  is  situated  on  the  Rancocas  River,  eighteen  miles  from 
Camden,  and  is  easily  reached  by  train  and  trolley,  as  well  as  by  motor. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  the  town  is  its  canoeing  facilities.  The  Kan- 
cocas  is  an  ideal  stream  for  paddling — narrow,  winding,  shady.  Natur- 
ally, many  of  the  visitors  at  Woolman  Cottage  are  also  lovers  of  the 
Rancocas.  In  rough  weather,  when  even  that  delectable  stream  is  un- 
inviting, guests  have  the  pleasant  alternative  of  a  day  before  the  cavern- 
ous fire-place  in  John  Woolman's  low-raftered  living  room. 

The  year  1920,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  John  Woolman's 
birth,  brought  one  thousand  six  hundred  visitors  to  the  little  house.  The 
simplest  and  quietest  of  men,  John  Woolman  was  too  unconscious  of 
his  gift  of  literary  art  to  dream  that  his  home  would  become  in  any  sense 
a  shrine,  which  should  attract  such  pilgrims  as  still  care  for  the  beauty 
of  simple  things  and  who  appreciate  the  enduring  freshness  of  Woolman's 
life.  Caroline  Ladd  Crew, 

Curator  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

THE  Saturday  morning  sales,  which  have  been  held  at  the  4  Joy 
Street  office,  closed  on  May  21st,  and  wTill  be  resumed  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October.  The  office  itself  will  be  closed  during  the 
month  of  August. 

The  New  England  Branch  has  made  arrangements  with  a  firm  of 
glassware  manufacturers  to  procure  for  its  members  a  uniform  container 
at  wholesale  prices.     Samples  and  price  list  will  be  at  the  office. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  beautiful  mountain  laurel, 
now  rapidly  nearing  extermination  by  being  plundered  both  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  the  Executive  Committee  voted  at  its  last  meeting  not 
to  handle  laurel  in  any  form  at  its  coming  Christmas  market. 

Miss  Margaret  Hamlin,  Agricultural  Counselor  for  Women  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  writes  that  there  are  three  girls  at 
the  College  as  yet  unemployed,  who  will  be  available  for  work  early  in 
June,  and  can  take  permanent  positions.     One  would  like  a  greenhouse 
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or  estate  position,  which  will  give  experience  with  flowers,  vegetables 
and  fruit.  She  has  had  good  collegiate  training  for  such  work.  The 
two  others,  who  have  also  had  good  training  and  practical  experience  in 
estate  work,  would  like  positions  for  that  type  of  work.  Address  for 
further  particulars  either  Miss  Hamlin,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, or  the  Branch  office,  4  Joy  Street. 

The  dates  of  the  Eastern  States'  Exposition  at  Springfield  are  Sep- 
tember 18-24. 

Miss  Harriett  Foote  has  invited  the  New  England  Branch  members 
to  visit  her  rose  garden  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  at  the  height  of  the  season 
in  June.     Notices  will  be  sent  later  of  the  exact  date. 

MEMBERS'  ADVERTISING  COLUMN 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 


For    rates    and    space,    apply   to 
Boston,  Mass. 


Joy    Street, 


rf"\RDERS  taken  for  following  canned  goods: 
^-'  High-Bush  Blueberries,  fine  flavored,  65c. 
■quart;  40c.  pint.  Sutton's  Excelsior  Peas,  very 
sweet,  75c.  quart:  45c.  pint.  Green-Podded, 
Stringless  String  Beans,  65c.  quart;  40c.  pint. 
Edmands'  Beet  Greens,  45c.  quart;  30c.  pint; 
small  beets.  40c.  pint.  Miss  Mary  F.  Hanscom, 
Hermitage   Farm,   North   Berwick,   Maine. 


GET  THE  $1.00  A  DOZEN  FALL  EGGS. 
Bred  to  lay  white  Plymouth  Rock  and 
S.  C.  white  Leghorn  Pullets,  from  260 
egg  strain  for  sale.  February  hatch  to  lay 
August  1  st.  For  delivery  afte'r  May  15th  at 
$3.00  each.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  The  Homestead 
Farm,    Yarmouthport,    Mass.,    Cape    Cod. 


DURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP.  2 
*  quarts,  $2.25;  1  gallon,  $3.00.  Rush 
order.     Mrs.    J.    F.    Lamson,    Dover,    Vermont. 


I^ANNED  VEGETABLES,  TAMS  AND 
^  JELLIES.  Orders  taken  for  Telephone 
Peas  and  Golden  Bantam  Corn,  in  pint  or 
quart  jars;  jams,  including  Wild  Strawberry, 
Elderberry  and  Wild  Grape,  in  2-02.  jars. 
Write  for  price  list.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Goodrich, 
18    Union    Terrace,   Jamaica   Plain,    Mass. 


FRESH  EGGS,  DRESSED  FOWL  AND 
CHICKEN',  GLASS  CANNED  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  JAMS  AND  JELLIES.  Order 
early.  Native  flowers  and  ferns  for  wild 
gardens.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards,  South  Lynch- 
boro,   N.   H. 


WILD  FLOWER  ROOTS  BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS,  25  cents;  old-fashioned 
blush  and  cabbage  roses,  $1.00;  other  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  50  cents;  angel  food,  $1.00; 
cream  cookies,  per  dozen,  50  cents.  Bessie 
D.    Leonard,    Leonard    Farm,    Shoreham,    Vt. 


NOBSCOT  MOUNTAIN  TEA  HOUSE, 
State  Road  West,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Phone,  3-13.  Open  all  the  year.  Lunch,  sup- 
per, afternoon  tea,  attractively  served  by  the 
open   fires*     Hours,    12   Noon   to  8   P.    M. 


ORDERS  TAKEN  NOW  to  fill  this  summer 
for  pint  jars  of  Golden  Bantam  Corn  at 
55  cents;  Peas,  at  50  cents;  Golden  Wax 
String  Beans,  at  45  cents;  Endive,  Swiss  Chard, 
Small  Beets,  Small  Carrots  and  Salad  jars  at 
40  cents.  Mrs.  S.  Guy  Johnson,  Maplewood 
Farm,    Winchester,   N.    H. 


(CHRISTMAS  TREES,  Ferns  and  greenery. 
^  Maple  sugar,  syrup  and  confections. 
Lamb's  wool  and  angora -filled  quilts.  Wool 
yarns  and  farm  goodies.  Wake  Robin  Folks, 
Wake  Robin  Farm,  Rochester,  Vermont. 


IRISES,  Bearded  Irises,  including  many  of 
Farr's  seedlings.  Also  Orientalis  Sibeiica, 
purple  and  white.  Dwarf  Irises  of  all  colors. 
Strawberry  plants,  late  giant  pot  grown,  75c 
per  dozen.  Mrs.  William  E.  Clark,  Sunny- 
mede,    Sharon,   Mass. 


QEND  FOR  YOUR  SWEETHEARTS.  Pure 
^  Maple  Sugar.  Freshly  made  hearts.  One 
pound.  $1.20,  postpaid:  one-half  pound,  70c. 
postpaid.  Send  for  price  list  of  other  maple 
products.  Alice  Brown.  Mohawk  Trail,  Shel- 
burne   Falls,   Mass, 
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Y  PARCEL  POST— Sterile  table  eggs,  soft 
roasters  and  broilers,  hatching  eggs,  day- 
old  chicks,  squab  pullets  and  breeding  stock 
from  bred-to-lay  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Caro- 
line M.  Burr,  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouth- 
port,    Mass. 


APRONS,  children's  dresses,  romper  suits  and 
boys'  suits  to  order.  Butternut  meats, 
$1.00  per  box.  Maple  nut  candy,  $1.00  per 
pound.      Miss   Ethel   G.   Kerr,  Putney,   \  t. 


pLlZABETH  LEONARD  STRANG.  Land- 
■*-*  scape  Architect,  Leominster,  Mass.,  offers 
to  women's  clubs  or  garden  associations  lectures 
on  home  grounds,  gardens  and  related  topics, 
srngly    or   in    series.      Write   for   terms. 


LI  OME  HULLED  CORN,  75c.  per  2-quart 
11  Jar,  45c.  per  quart.  Angel  Gingerbread, 
50c.  per  loaf.  Ribbon  Cookies,  50c.  per  dozen. 
Miss  Mary  Hanseom,  Hermitage  Farm,  North 
Berwick,    Maine. 


plGHTEEN  packages  of  tested  seeds  for 
J-*  $1.00:  Bantam  Corn:  Beans;  Kentucky 
Wonder,  Cranberry,-  Peas,  Marvel;  Carrot,  Par- 
snip; Sugar  Pumpkin;  Turnip,  Summer,  Winter; 
Sunflower  Beet;  Hubbard  Squash;  Lettuce, 
Boston;  Cucumber,  White  Spine;  Radish. 
Giant;  Candytuft;  African  Poppy;  Canned 
Berries;  Eggs  for  hatching,  eating  or  water- 
glassing.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Addie  Graves, 
Plymouth,    N.    H. 


T)  ALSAM  fir  pillows  for  sale,  size  12x14 
*-*  inches,  in  plain  cloth  cover,  at  $1.25  each. 
With  batting  and  silk  cover  at  $5.00  each. 
Colors:  pink  or  blue.  Mrs.  John  Rock,  Lydon- 
ville,    Vermont. 


pOZY  CORNER  CANDIES— Home-made,  of 
^  high  quality,  $1.10  and  90c.  per  pound, 
including  postage  and  careful  packing.  Send 
for  price  list.  Mabel  A.  Van  Doom,  Vineyard 
Haven,    Mass. 


OHOICE  hand-colored  Easter.,  Birthday  and 
^  Everyday  Cards  and  Folders.  Price,  15c. 
and  upwards.  Packages  of  12,  $1.50  and  $2.50. 
Miss  G.  O.  Fisher,  11  Buffum  Street,  Salem, 
Mass. 


DRUNING  AND  PLANTING.  Young  lady 
*  desires  pruning  of  shrubs  and  trees,  plant- 
ing of  flower  and  shrub  gardens.  Address 
Hilda   Olsen,   Waltham   54,    Mass. 


A  LIMITED  amount  of  pure  extra  heavy 
■**  Maple  Syrup  at  $3.50  a  gallon;  $2.00  a 
half  gallon.  Mrs.  Justus  Erhardt,  Riverton, 
Vermont. 


VylLD  RASPBERRY  JAM,  $1.00  pint  jar. 
Two  connecting  rooms,  next  to  bath,  for 
light  housekeeping;  fireplace  in  one;  10  minutes 
to  Post  Office;  5  minutes  to  electrics,  on  Fed- 
eral Road.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Libby,  Box  27,  Yar- 
mouth,   Maine. 


CE\D  us  your  prepared  rags,  and  we  will 
^  make  you  attractive  woven  rugs,  couch 
covers,  pillow  covers,  etc.  We  have  on  sale 
woven  rugs,  braided  rugs,  and  babies'  knit  gar- 
ments. Mrs.  W.  A.  Alexander,  38  Oak  Street, 
Ellsworth,    Maine. 


DLACK  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  75c 
•"  $3.00  German  Iris  roots,  blue  and  orange, 
with  Marson  markings,  15c.  each.  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Bean,   Mt.   Vernon,   Maine. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE  MAPLE  SWEETS. 
First  run  maple  syrup,  extra  heavy,  $3.00- 
per  gallon.  Maple  cream  and  sugar.  Popcorn 
seed,  15c.  per  pound.  $5.00  orders  postpaid 
fourth  zone.    Lrnderlea  Farm,  Putney,  Vermont. 


pOR  SALE— Roots  of  white  and  mixed 
*  Columbine,  Ribbon  Grass,  Bishop's  Weed, 
Ground  Ivy,  60c.  per  dozen;  Archillea,  3  roots 
for   25c.      S.    E.    Abbott,   North  Andover,   Mass. 


LT  ONEY,  pure,  thick,  rich  and  delicious, 
1  •*  direct  from  the  bee,  3  pounds,  $1.10; 
$1.90  for  5  pounds.  Second  zone,  3  pounds, 
$r.2o;  5  pounds,  $2.00  fourth  zone.  Order 
from   Mrs.    B.    D.   Cook,   Middlebury,  Vermont. 
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1SS  JULIA  R.  KELLOGG,  Benson,  Ver- 
jont — Soft  maple  sugar,  11  oz.  pails 
boxed,  85c.  each;  one-half  dozen  pails,  boxed, 
$5.00;  one  dozen  pails,  $9.60.  Maple  Cream, 
per  pound,  $1.50.  "Gifts  that  are  Different." 
Send  for  price  list.     Prices  f.  o.  b.  Benson,  Vt. 


r>  REEN  STRING  BEANS.  45c  a  quart. 
*-*  Corn,  50c.  a  quart.  Peas,  35c.  a  pint. 
Summer  Squash,  40c.  a  quart.  Beets,  50c.  a 
quart.  Spinach,  45c.  a  quart.  Beet  greens, 
40c.  a  quart.  Blueberries,  35c.  a  pint.  Pears, 
80c.  a  quart.  Apple  jelly,  30c.  Mustard 
pickle,  50c.  a  jar.  Quart  and  pint  jars  return- 
able at  ioc.  apiece  if  they  return  in  good  shape. 
Orders  taken  for  the  coming  year.  Edith  T. 
Grant,    Clearwater    Farm,    Charlemont,    Mass. 


1UKS.  W.  B.  WALKER,  Benson,  Vt.— Ver- 
*■**■  mont  walnut  meats  in  one-half  pound 
and  one-quarter  pound  containers,  60c.  and  35c. 
Filled  cookies,  sour  cream  filling,  walnut  or 
raisin   filling,   50c.   a  dozen. 


VyHITE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  bearing 
*v  cream  white  berries,  of  a  fine,  delicate 
flavor,  a  great  favorite  with  many,  very  hardy, 
50c.  per  dozen.  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
members  interested  in  music.  Lillian  Elsworth, 
Tiverton,    R.    I.,   Box    56. 


TV/f  ISS  SOPHIE  J.  FISCHER,  18  Union 
■*■"■  Terrace,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. — Butterfly 
Nature  Trays  and  Plaques,  Sandwich  Baskets, 
$300  upwards.  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Fischer  strain, 
introductory   collection,   $1.50   per  dozen. 


JELLIES  AND  JAMS— Staple  varieties,  $12 
per  dozen  quarts.  In  8-oz.  .containers, 
$3/5  pc  dozen.  Wood  fibre  containers.  Glass 
if  requested  at  special  prices.  Mary  R.  H. 
Brown,    West    Sumner,    Maine. 


OUMMER  BOARD,  exceptional  opportunity 
^  for  bird  and  flower  study.  Two  girls  to 
board  and  tutor  (piano).  Maidenhair  fern, 
spruce  trees.  $2.00  and  $3.00  collections  of 
wild  flowers  for  planting.  Butter,  50  cents  the 
pound.      Mrs.  Mary  G.  Williams,  Bondville,  Vt. 


"Victory"  Fertilizer 

High  Grade        Odorless 

For   Farm.   Garden,   Lawn  and   Greenhouse 

Send  25c  by  mail  for  6  oz    Package  of 

"Victory"  Plant  Food 

"Dextrogerm" 

The  New  Process  of  Plant  Feeding 

Special  Tree  Treatment 

Write  for  Literature 

International  Products  Corporation 

132  Boylston  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


^  GROWER    OF  _, 

Peonies  cSl  I  RisEo 


6144  LAKEWOOD  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


PUREOXIA 

GINGER  ALE 

ORANGE-CRUSH     SARSAPARILLA    BUDWEISER 
LEMON-CRUSH     BIRCH  BEER     CLUB  SODA 
LIME-CRUSH      ROOT  BEER      LIME  AND  KOLA 


Advertising   Rates 

Space            1  year  6  months  .?  months 

1  page $400.00  $280.00  $180.00 

x/2  page 200.00  140.00  00.00 

%  page 100.00  70.00  4500 

%  page....     50.00  35-00  22-5o 


Bird  Baths  Sun  Dials 

Garden  Pottery 

342  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


VISIT  THE  GARDENS 

opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee,    Woman's   Department 

NATIONAL  CIVIC   FEDERATION 

June  4 — "Weld,"  Brookline,  Mrs.  Larz  An- 
derson. 

June  11 — "Faulkner  Farm,"  Brookline,  Mrs. 
E.    D.    Brandegee. 

june  18— Wellesley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Hunnewell  and  Mr.  Walter  Hunne- 
well's  gardens.  _ 

Tune  25— Gardens  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Shattuck,  450  Beacon  Street,  Brook- 
line; and  the  Italian  garden  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  309 
Warren    Street. 


HILLCREST  GARDENS 

Wellesley  St..  Weston.  "Massachusetts 

Welcomes  to  its  club  house  any  members  of 
the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  to  two  lec- 
tures to  be  given  at  half-past  three  on  June 
22nd:  "What  Makes  Quality  in  Vegetables?" 
by  Professor  W.  F.  Thompson,  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Lexington;  June  29th,  "The 
Open  Road,"  by  Mr.  Orraond  E.  Loomis  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  Jr. 


HALL  TAVERN  FARM 

High  Grade 
Jersey   Cattle 

Mohawk  Trail,  East  Charlemont.Mass, 
Post  Office.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass. 


ALWAYS       YOU       TAX        DEP 
B<  HLINQ'S  SEEDS  BEING  DEPENDABLE. 
THEY    ARE   TRUE   TO    TYPE. 
GROW  VIGOROUSLY,  PRODUCE  BOUK- 
T1FULLY. 

SEND    FOR    OUR    BOOK    FOR    GARDEN 

KS.     IT'S    FREE 
MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN.  Inc. 
24  West  59th  Street     New  York  City 


Established     1866. 

EVERGREENS 

A  choice  lot  of  Colorado  Blue  and  Green  Spruce 

and  Concolor  Fir  in  Larger  Siees 

Red    Cedar 

Naperville    Nurseries 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Long   Distance:    Naperville   One 

Headquarters   for    Trees,    Shrubs    and 
Perennials  for  your  Landscape  Work. 

PERENNIALS 


Reliable 

Flower,   Vegetable     Seeds 

and  Bulbs 

Complete  Spring  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application 

THOMAS   J.  GREY    CO. 

The  Seedsmen 

16  South  Market  Street.  Boston.  Mas*. 

CONANT  BROS.  COMPANY 

Makers  of 

Mirrors,  Cabinets  and  Fixtures 

FOR  THE  BATHROOM 

2  1   Vine  Street 
Somerville.  Mats..  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C 


THE  BEST  Sr 

BULI 

Are  offered  in  our  various  i 
catalogues,  which  are  issued  in] 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn.] 
Copies  mailed  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  publication.  Write] 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

71I-7D.  Chestnut  Street        Philadelphia, 


For   Complete   Garden   Service] 

^uqiSfsVeedfe 

^^-'WRITEVyOR  V-/ CALI 

Gardening    Illustrated,  published    m    Sp 

II,   mailed   to   all   customer!  an<l| 
request  ;    lists    seeds,    bulbs,     trees     sh 
plants  and  supplies. 

Chicago  New  Yorkj 

10-12  W.  Randolph  St.         41-13  Barclay 


RICE    FARM 

Brattleboro  Vermol 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson      W.  S.  Betteri 
Owner  Manager 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Guernsey  Butter 

Bronze  Turkeys 

Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

O.I.  C.  Swine 

Maple  Syrup 

Honey 


